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“  The  Fable '■  (Electric  Lamp)  .  66 
Harmony  (Lamp)  .  .  .  .  (jO 

Bronze  Clock  .  .  .  67 


Rohloff,  Professor  von— 

.  313 

Writing  Set  in  Bronze  Gilt 

Clock  and  Ornaments 

.  314 

Candelabrum  in  Silver 

.  315 

Silver  Prize  Cup 

.  315 

Spence,  T.  R-— 

Details  fro  ti  the  Balcony  of  Messrs. 

Eckstein's  Oilices  .  .  .  365,  370 

Metal  Work  on  Messrs.  Eckstein’s 
O dices  ......  366 

17-Light  Electrolier  ....  367 

Electrolier  in  the  Conneil  Chamber, 

Bath . 367 

Brass  Lectern . 368 

Entrince  Gate  to  St.  George’s 
Parish  Hall  .  .  .  .  -  369 

Entrance  Gate  to  Jesrnonl  Towers  369 

A  Sign . 370 

TT^yllie  <t  Lochhead.  Electrolier  .  63 
POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  (.S'e:’  also,"  Futtci'U  and 
rorcelnin.  Ancient "} :  — 

Bruse,  F.  Lubeck  Pottery  .  .  .  567 

Royal  Copenhagen  Pottery  .  ■  105 

WALL-PAPERS  :— 

Crane,  Walter.  The  Fruit  Frieze  .  47.5 
“Dawn,”  Filling  ....  476 
Haward.  Sydney  — 

'L’he  Rose  Biish  Frieze  .  .  •  4io 

TVarner,  Horace.  TheEituary  Frieze  474 


WOOD-CARVING  :- 
School  of  Art  TV ood-carvi ng— 

Fairchild.  Edwin.  Panel  .  .  266 

Moore,  Charlotte.  Panel  .  .  266 

Moller,  Muriel.  Frame  .  .  .  263 

Plowden,  Edith  R.  Frame  .  .  265 

Reredos  in  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  Wimbledon  .  .  •  267 


DRAWINGS 

Bacon,  John  H.  - 

A  Study  .  .  h  .  To  face  Wo 

“  His  Whole  Frame,"  etc.  .  .  19/ 

Bayes,  Jessie— 

Pages  from  "Trois  Pobines  de 
Francois  Villon  "  ....  559 
Frontispiece  and  First  Page  of  the 
Legeii'l  of  St.  Hubert  .  .  .1560 

A  Page  from  "La  Princesse  Loin- 

laine” . 5(52 

Benjamin-Constant,  J.-J.  An  Arab  462 
Bonheur,  Rosa.  Sketches  of  Animals 

531,  532,  533,  534,  535 
Brickdale,  Eleanor  Fortescue— 

A  Study  ....  To  face  256 

Studies .  258,  2.59 

Study  of  Hands . 260 

Study  of  Roses . 260 

“  King  Cophetna  and  the  Beggar 

Maid” . 261 

A  Page  of  Studies  .  .  To  face  262 

Brown,  Ariicsby.  Studies  .  To  face  102 
Chikanobu..  Lady  at  Her  Toilet  .  327 
Clark,  Forbes  M.  M.  Nude  Figure  .  .32 
Cuthbert,  H.  Scene  for  "Macbeth”  4.)4 
Scene  for  “A  Winter’s  Tale  ”  .  457 

Days,  J.— 

Entrance  to  St.  Stephens  Chapel  .  olo 
Delasalle,  Angele— 

Study  for  “  View  of  Amsterdam  3j1 
Study  for  “  The  Forge”  .  .  .351 

Lions’  Heads  352 

Studies  for  “The  Return  troin 

the  Hunt” . 354 

A  Tiger  Drinking  .  .  .  •  3o4 

Diihem,  Marie—  „  ,  , 

The  Good  Sisters  School  .  .  .2/ 

Fisher,  S.  Melton— 

Study  for  "  Dreams  To  face  loO 

Gekko.  'I’he  Flower  Garden  .  .  325 

Gilbert,  Sir  John,  R.A.— 

Specimen  of  Fine  Engraving  .  .  oo8 

Gloag,  Isabel  Lilian — 

Design  for  a  Window  .  .  .289 

Design  for  a  Poster  ....  292 
Gordon,  IV.— 

Scene  for  “Midsummer  Nights 

Dream  ” . .  515 

Scene  for  “Much  Ado  About 

Nothing  ” . 517 

Oreenaway,  Kate  — 

Early  ”  Little  Folks”  WMod  Cuts  118 
Studies  from  Life  .  H9,  1'20,  121,  122 
Studies  from  Life  .  .  TofaceVlb 

A  Sketch  for  an  Illustration  .  .121 


456 

47 


263 


563 


To  face  218 
.  218 
.  218 


To  face 


4 

6 

79 

383 


77,  81 
.  455 
.  455 


49,  .59,  51,  52,  -53,  51 
.  To  face  59 
.  .  To  face 

the  Time  of 


54 


Grieve,  T.  Panorama  of  London 
Guthrie,  J.  J.  The  Like 
Herkomer,  IT.  von,  R.A. — 

Music  Cover  .... 

Hogarth.  — 

Lady  s  Dress  of  the  Time  of 
George  11  .... 

Hole,  Iff  B.,  B.hi.A.— 

Study  for  Archers 
Study  for  a  Petitioner 
Study  for  a  Group  . 

Howell- BaJeer,  G. — 

A  Cloud  to  Starboard 
Hughes,  Talbot.  A  Study 
Studies 

Hyde,  William.  Sandgate 
.Tones,  A.  Garth— 

Evans,  at  the  South  Sea  House 
Jones,  — 

E.xterior  of  the  Castle  (“  Hamlet  ”)  516 
Ju.ngnian n,  Nico— 

On  the  Canal  .  .  .To  face  392 

Khiiopff,  Fernand  — 

Head  and  Tailpiece  . 

Lloyds,  F.  Scene  for  “  Loni.s  XI 
Scene  for  "  Sardanapalus  ” 

Menzcl,  Adolf  von— 

Studies  . 

Study 
Study  . 

Mercer,  P.— 

Lady's  Dress  of 
George  H 

Millet,  .1.  E\  A  Mower. 

Nieuwenkamp,  W.  O.  ./. — 

Vesi.-ibnle  of  Edam  Museum  . 
Pissarro.  Camille— 

The  Sower . 

Pissa.rro,  Lucien  — 

Coronation  of  Esther 

Le  Ronde  . 

The  Woodcutters  and  the  Faggot 
Ronner,  Alfred— 

The  Street  Singers 
Rous — 

Coronation  of  Henry  VI  . 
Rowlandson,  Thomas — 

Tlie  Brain  Sucker 
A  Sketch  from  Life  . 

Life  in  0-xford 
General  Election  of  1784  . 

'riie  Itonble  Disaster  . 

Harmony  .... 

Royal  Cockpit,  W’liitehall 
Seymour,  Robert — 

On  tile  Brain,  The.  /Musical  Organs  247 
Frontispiece  to  “The  Comic  Offer¬ 
ing”  . 218 

Illustration  to  the  First  Act  of 
“  The  Mayor  of  Garratt”  .  .249 

A  “  Libel  ”  on  the  Duke  of  Cumber 
land  ....... 

A  Page  from  Seymour’s  Notebook 

“A  Tailpiece” . 

Shaw,  Byam— 

“  Truly  I  will  not  go  first  ” 

Shuntei — 

Ladies  Boating  by  Moonlight 

To  face  326 

Stephanoff.  Coronation  of  George  IV  409 
Tclbin,  ft'.,  the  Elder— 

Scene  for  “  A  Winter’s  Tale  ”  .  .  457 

Exterior  of  Shylock's  House  .  .  517 

Telbin,  IT'iUiam  — 

First  Sketch  of  a  Cavern  in  Corn 

wall . 

Bridge  Across  the  Benara,  Iceland  372 
The  Gullfoss,  Iceland  .  .  .  373 

Sea  Breaking  over  the  Roadway 
of  the  Riviera  (ii  Cbiaja 
The  Bora  at  its  Height 
The  Oroya  Agroumi  under  Vesu 

vins . 

The  Sierra  Nevada  . 

Gibraltar . 

Vesuvius  Looking  from  the  Road 
neir  Castel  1  )'Ovo 
The  Oroya  .Aground  . 

Smoke  and  Steam,  Vesuvius  . 

The  Grotto,  Capri 
Toshikata— 

A  Lady  Admiring  the  Snow  . 
Utamaro.  A  Print 
Watteau  — 

Lady’s  Dress  of  the  Time 
George  II  ...  . 


566 

439 


71 

278 


278 

99.  91 

.  405 

.  167 
.  168 
.  160 
.  210 
.  211 
.  212 
.  213 


2.50 

251 

251 

48 


372 


374 

374 

375 

499 

500 

.501 

502 

502 

503 

325 

29 


of 


564 


INDEX  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DRAWINGS  (ronUnv,;!):— 


I’AOK  MISCELLANEOUS  (continued)  : — 


I'AGK  PAINTINGS  (-.ontinucd) 


TAGK 


If’cMt  James — 

A  l\ii?e  of  Sketches  .  .  .130 

Jf’cst.  J.  Walter.  A.R.W.S.— 

Initial . 433 

Illustration  to  “  Fulbeck  ■'  .  .  434 

A  .'^tudy  for  "  The  Quakeress"  .  431 
Study  for  "  The  Mirror”  .  To  face  434 
Illustrations  to  Poems  .  .  435,437 

Kx  Libris . 430 

Sketch  Note  for  "A  Captive”  .  430 

Tailldecc . 438 

The  Shepherdess  .  .  To  facc  ii> 

ll'iHii  I m.  ('■  — 

Costumes  for  “  Old  China’  .  .  100 

}t'ri(jht.  L.  K.  Book  Illustration  .  33 

i'osliiloslii 

Peasants  under  a  Gourd  Vine  .  327 


ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS:— 

liuhot.  Fili.r— 

The  Clitl’s  of  Dinard  and  View  of 

St.  .Malo . 38,5 

Crossini'  the  Channel  .  .  •  387 

Landing  in  Kn^land  .  ,  .  •  389 

Tlie  l’i\erat  Grtivesend  ,  ,  .  390 

■NVesi  minster  Palace  ....  391 

Rttss.  Iiot/i7't  il'illia m  — 

1  ln'  First  Ktcliing  ....  302 
.\n  Illustration  from  “Peter 

Simple" . 303 

"Lancelot  Widi^e  Discovers  the 
Poko-'l'into  St)  le ’’  .  .  .  304 

/'  iehliiK/.  Theodore  — 

The  Shipwreck  (after  Turner)  .  409 

(.rii  ii.  t  alcidiiie— 

.Mary  Isabella,  Ducliessof  Rutland  413 
l.ady  Kli/.cibeth  Cotnplon  .  .  .415 

./aci/iut.  .iehillc — 

.MantcKiia's  “  AKony  in  the 

Barden” . 31!l 

.1/c.  I  nlen,  J.— 

Mary,  Duchess  of  Ancaster  .  .  412 

.Mtirrhi 

.Mrs.  Bouverie  tind  Mrs.  Crewe  .  410 
Ilousst  /,  Tin  odore  - 

Laburnums  of  Battersea  .  .  .  427 

(  heyne  Walk  ......  428 

Picnot  (11  Pied . 429 

ITolile  of  a  Woman  ....  429 
Smith.. f.  It.  .lohn  Phil])Ot  Ciirian  .414 
I  ICO.  Knca  - 

The  So-called  Combat  between 
the  Ltipiths  and  Centaurs  .  .520 

If'l/tlte.  IP.  L:  A.H.A.- 

••  Victoria  Victrix ’’  ....  192 


FURNITURE  (ANCIENT),  [See  also,  Arts 
anil  <  'rafts)  : 

l.ouis  XV  Commode  (V.  &  A. 

.Mu'-enm) . 1” 

Louis  .XV  Commode  (Wertheimer)  .  180 
.Mullll.IKU  .Nation.m.  .\t  Title  Lot  vitK 
Louts  .\V  Buretiu  by  Biesener  .  130 
Bureau  by  Miirtin  Ciirlin  .  .  .137 

.Mahogany  Commode  by  Bcne- 

maiin . 

Louis  .XVI  Commode  .  .  .  138 

JEWELLERY  (ANCIENT)  (.See  (dso.  Arts 
and  Crafts) 

Silt  .1.  C.  RoIU.NSO.N’H  Col.I.KCTlON— 


pectoral  Cross . 152 

Charles  V  s  I’raycr  Book  .  .  1.52 

Pendant  tind  Poiminder  .  .  .  153 

Italian  Pendant  .....  l,_)l 
( lold  and  <  loisonne  Nef  .  .  .  1.55 

Pendant  .lewels . 150 

METAL  WORK  (ANCIENT)  (See  also.  Arts 
and  <  rails)  ;  - 

Brai-s  andiron . 187 

Hra-s  and  Knamel  Fire  Dox  .  .322 

(,ili '■  Pax.”  Bronze  Candlestiek.  tind 
(  ryslal  .Mounted  in  Bronze  .  .  519 

(odd  atid  Knaniel  Wateh  .  3:2 

t.iiti  Plates,  F.nxraved  .  .  .28 

/.ain  ri  .'I'ta.  I  la  /{oth.sehitd  Itci/lir.st--  - 
A  “  Kiss  of  Peace”  ....  491 
Iltdy  Water  Bowl  ....  19.5 
S'en’etiati  < 'eilinx  ....  19.5 
M  (  aiherine  of  Alexandra  .  .  495 

."t  (  atherine. . 195 

1m.,  ■  'ipal  Itinxs . 195 

A  <  atid  Kiss  of  Peace '■  .  190 

I',  uo.oit.  and  Book  Clasp  .  .  197 

itiM.so  ■  in  •■'ilver  Gilt  .  .  197 

It.-h  .  >i  of  t  lie  Flaxellal  ion  .  .  198 

I, Howl . 198 

Pape,  or  I  o«  n  .Swords  .  .  .  185 

\  .  1,,  1  .1 1.  J  I  Handle  ....  519 


MISCELLANL'  S:  - 

.Xnnoneie^  u  The.”  Woodcut  by 
Vergil  So;.  .  ....  179 


Corner  of  IM.  Ch^ramy’s  Drawing 

Room . 109 

Coronation  Procession  of  Edward  VI  408 
Coronation,  The  — 

Dec'okations  I'OR  Westminster 
Bridge— 

A  Lantern  ;  Trophy  for  the  Bust 
of  AVilliam  I ;  A  Trophy  .  .  537 

A  Banneret  and  Stencilled  Back¬ 
cloths  . 538 

Busts  of  Sovereigns  .  .  .  5.39 

Banners  for  Westminster  Bridge 

540,  541 

Herkomer  School  Transpar¬ 
encies,  The  .  .  542,  543,  544 

CosiuME,  Studies  in  English— 

Lady’s  Dress  of  the  Time  of 
George  II,  A  .  .  563,  564,  565 

Crown,  The  Development  of  the.  .  407 
Eagle  Caricature,  The  ....  568 
German  Altar  Piece  (Figures  from)  .  321 
Hercules  Carrying  off  Deianiera  .  178 

Mower,  A . 523 

I’ortland  Case,  The — 

Seal  (by  W.  Tassie)  ....  309 
Front  of  the  Sarcophagus  .  .  310 

The  Monte  del  Grano  .  .  .  310 

The  Vase  (Three  Views)  .  .  .  311 

Ticket  of  Admission  to  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  Exhibition .  .  .  .312 

Fragments  of  the  Vase  .  .  .312 

Properties  for  “  A  Winter’s  Tale”  .  458 
School  of  Art  Woodcarving.  .  .  267 

Signatures  of  Modern  .lapanese 
Ariists  ....  .  .  326 

Sys  em  of  Line  Characteristic  of 

Modern  Design . 489 

A”auxhall  Bridge  (Two  Designs)  .  .  282 

Versailles  (Salon  de  la  Pemlule) .  .  513 

NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY 

Altar  Frontal . 320 

Chasuble  in  Red  Silk  Damask  .  .  321 

Embroidered  Muslin— 

Front . 199 

Collarettes . 200 

Cuff . 201 

Gold  Cloth  Decorated  with  Looped 
Red  A'elvet  and  Gold.  Spanish  or 
Italian  (16th  Century)  .  .  _  .  88 

Gold  Cloth  and  Red  Velvet,  Italian 

(Kith  Century) . 89 

Lace  Designs,  “The  Annunciation”  179 
Ditto  “  Arms  of  Denmark  ”  180 

Leek  School  of  Embroidery,  The— 
Altar  Cloth  at  Grahamstow  n  .  .  552 

Panel  for  Altar  Cloth  .  .  .  553 

Pomegranate  Pattern  .  .  .  551 

Scott,  Gilbert.  Border  Pattern  .  .550 
Seddinjj,  .John.  Bcd-S])read  .  .  552 

Wardle,  Lady.  Chinese  Peony 

Design . 551 

Silk  and  Blue  Thread  Decorated 
with  Gold,  Itih  to  15th  Century  .  89 
Tapestry,  Olcl  Flemish,  loth  Century 

To  face  410 


PAINTINGS  :  - 

Ajdnhieirirz — 

“  A  Winter’s  Drive  ”  .  .  .  .  11 

Alnia-Tadcma.  Sir  L.,  It.A. — 

“  Max  Waechter,  Esci.”  .  .  .357 

Aiiburlin,  J.  A.  “Evening’  .  .448 

Baron,  John  ! I.  “Forgiven”  .  .  193 

“  Suscipc  me  Domine  ”  .  .  ■  194 

“Gcthsemanc” . 195 

Bayes,  Jessie.  Mot  her  and  Child  .561 
Ben  jam  in- ( 'oust  ant ,  ,I.-J. — 

Beethoven  -  “The  Moonlight 

Sonata  ” . 460 

“  .lanissary  and  Eunuch  ”  .  .  461 

“  My  Son  Andrb  ”  ....  4(53 

“  Thirst  in  the  Desert”  .  .  .464 

Bertrand,  Georges— 

“  The  Passing  of  Sjiring”  .  .220 

“Panic”  221 

“Obsequies  of  ITesident  Carnot”  222 
“Ceiling  I’unels,  Hotel  de  Ville”  223 
Besnard.  “ 'rijc  Ha|ipy  Isle ”  .  .  444 

Bitders,  .fohannes  IT.— 

“'I’lie  Castle  of  Vorden”  .  .  .143 

Bonjigli,  Benedetto — 

“  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi ’’  .  128 

Bonington,  B.  /’. 

“Notre  Dame,  Paris”  .  .  .  HI 

Bor  done,  Baris — 

“ 'I’he  lyight  of  the  W’orld  ”  .  .  128 

Bottirelli  - 

“  Mtidonna  with  Infant  Christ  and 

Angel  ” . 269 

Boneher.  “A  Pastoral”  .  .  •  418 

“  Venus  el  Ics  Anionrs  ”  .  .  ■  419 

Briekdalc,  Kleanor  l<'ortcseiie  — 

“  It  is  a  Gift,”  etc . 256 

“  l>ike  the  Itemcmbrance  of  a 

Guest,”  etc . 257 

“  'I’he  Deceitfulness  of  Riches  ”  .  262 


Brown,  Arnesby.  “  The  Hayfield ’’  .  97 
“  The  Drinking  Pool  ”  .  .  .  99 

“Homeward  ” . 101 

“  After  the  Heat  of  Day  ”  .  .  102 

“  Full  Summer” . 395 

Buhot,  Felix — 

“  The  Pier  at  Ramsgate  ”  .  .  392 

“Moonlight  on  the  Roads  at 
Dinard  ”  .  .  .  .To  face  529 

Buysse,  George— 

“  Wondelgem  Church”  .  .  .73 

Cameron,  D.  V. — 

“  Early  Spring  in  'Fuscany  ”  .  .  238 

Carpaccio— 

‘MVliracolo  della  Santa  Croce  ”  .  20 

Carol  us- Duran.  “EnFamille”  .445 


Carriere,  Eugene.  “The  Scholar”  .449 
“  Study  of  a  Child  ”  .  .  .  .450 

“ The  Kiss” . 451 

“  Madame  Gallimard  ”...  452 
“  The  First  Veil  ”  .  .  .  .453 

Carter,  John— 

"  St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate  ”,  .  .  129 

Champaigne,  Philippe  de— 

“  Decoration  in  the  Palais- 

Cardinal”  . 5.55 

Chardin.  “  La  Pourvoyeuse  ”  .  .511 

Clausen,  G.,  A.  R.A.  “  The  Mowers  ”  280 
Constable,  J.,  R.A.— 

“Landscapes”  ....  112,113 
Cooper,  T.  *>.,  R.A.— 

“Landscape  with  Cattle”  .  .273 

“  At  Even  when  the  Sun  is  Low  ”  274 
“  'Through  the  Glen  in  a  Snow¬ 
drift”  . 275 

Corbet,  M.  Ridley,  A.R.A.— 

“  Passing  Storm  ”  .  .  .  .  236 

“  Val  d’Arno,  Evening”  .  .  .237 

“  Salamis,  from  the  Acropolis”  .  360 
Cottet,  Charles— 

“  Messe  Basse  en  Hi ver”  .  .446 

“  'The  Mourners  ”  .  .  481,  483,  486 

“  Camaret  Harbour”  .  .  .482 

“  The  Night  Boats  ”  .  .  .  .482 

“  A  Procession  in  Brittany  ”  .  .485 

Craivhall,  Joseph.  "The  Jackdaw”  73 
Defrance,  Jacquot— 

“  He  laid  His  Hands  upon  them”  .  234 


Delasalle,  Ang'ele— 

“  The  Horse  Pond  ”  ....  349 

“  The  Forge  ” . 351 

“  The  Labourer  ”  .  -  .  .353 

“ ’The  Pont  Neuf  ”  ....  440 

Dicksee,  Frank,  R.A. — 

“  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci’’.  .  393 


Dinet.  “  Brother  and  Sister”  .  .446 

Eastman,  Frank  S. — 

“ 'The  Maske  of  Cupid  ”  .  .  .231 


Fisher,  S.  Melton— 

“Eesta;  Interior  of  a  Venetian 
Caf(3”  ......  145 

“  Una  Cresina:  Confirmation  of  a 

Child” . 146 

“  Clerkenwell  Flower  Makers”  .147 

“ 'The 'Tambour  Frame”  .  .  .148 

“  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  ”  .  .  .  149 

“  Dreams  ” . 150 

“Lady  Welby” . 151 

Forbes,  Elizabeth  Stanhope— 

“Take,  oh  take,  those  Lips  away”  355 


Francia — 

The  “  Felicini  ”  Allarpiece 
Fry,  H.  Windsor,  R.B.A.— 

“Sydney  Carton”  .  .  .  . 
Fyt,  Jan.  “  Sporting  Dogs  and  Game” 
Qloay,  Isabel  Lilian— 

“  The  Miracle  of  the  Roses  ”  . 

“  Rapnnzel  ” . 

“The  Magic  Mantle” 

“  Four  Corners  to  my  Bed,”  etc.  . 
Goya.  “El  Infante  Cardenas”  . 
“Munarriz”  .  .  •  •  . 

“  San  Bernardino  of  Sena  Preach¬ 
ing”  . 

“  Bewitched  ”  and  “  The  Swing  . 

“  Feliciana  ” . 

“  Goya  at  his  Easel  ”  . 

“  Goya  and  the  Duchess  of  Alba  ’ 

“  The  Picnic  ” . 

“Dona  Isabel  Corbo  de  Porcel  ’  . 

“Time  Introducing  Spain  to  His¬ 
tory  ” . 

Grier,  Louis— 

“  Lights  that  Guide  and  Guard 
Groux,  Henry  de— 
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By  MARION  HEPWORTH  DIXON 


AT  the  first  blush 
it  might  seem 
someAvhat  facetious 
and  irrelcA^ant  to 
compare  the  history 
of  mural  decoration 
in  England  with  the 
famous  chapter  on 
snakes  in  Iceland. 
Yet  how  many  at¬ 
tempts  —  it  may  be 
asked  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  —  have  been 
made  during  the  last 
half-century  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of 
fresco  painting  ? 
Setting  aside  the  at¬ 
tempts  at  decoration 
Avhich  are  familiar  to 
ns  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  we  haAm  the 
abortive  exijeriments  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  at 
Oxford,  Millais’  youthful  essays  for  the  Judges’ 
Chambers  at  Leeds,  Lord  Leighton’s  and  Sir 
EdAvard  Poynter’s  designs  for  South  Kensington 
and  elseAvhere,  Ford  Madox  BroAAui’s  series  in 
the  Toaaui  Hall  of  Manchester,  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  decorations,  and  a  few  others.  The  roll 
at  any  rate  is  a  short  one,  and  in  England  our 
PuAus  de  Chavannes  may  still  be  sought  in  vain. 
Nor  need  ^ye  AA’oiider  at  a  result  so  little  flatter¬ 
ing  to  our  national  pride.  Wliere  the  State  gAes 
no  commissions,  and  patronage  is  almost  AAdiolly 
in  the  hands  of  the  successful  merchant,  Ave  can 
scarcely  AA  onder  that  so  abstract  and  impersonal 
an  art  as  that  of  mural  decoration  should  haAm 
been  alloAved  to  go  by  the  board. 

Under  such  conditions  the  smallest  stirrings  in 
a  land  hitherto  barren  giA^e  cause  for  pleasant 
attention.  MoreoA^er,  the  series  of  wall  paintings 
recently  executed  by  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Hughes  Stanton — a  series  executed 
for  a  house  at  Guildford,  and  illustrating  in 
spirited  fashion  the  dramatic  history  of  Joan  of 
Arc — seems  an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 
A  figure  painter  and  a  landscape  painter  (both 
388 


AA’ell  knoAA-n  to  the  public  as  exhibitors  in  tlie 
Royal  Academy),  the  brothers  seem  in  this  in¬ 
stance  to  liaA^e  sunk  their  special  idiosyncrasies 
of  temperament  and  style  and  collaborated  Avith 
the  happiest  restilt.  There  is  a  curious  unity 
and  charm  about  these  composite  designs  AAliich 
speak  volnmes  for  the  difficult  art  of  collabora¬ 
tion.  To  make  my  meaning  clear  I  should  explain 
that  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  disciple  of  Meissonier,  while 
Mr.  Hughes  Stanton  is  a  foiloAver  of  Constable. 
A  love  of  detail  and  a  loA^e  of  breadth  could 
scarcely  be  more  strenuously  contrasted  in  the 
parents  of  a  single  composition,  jmt,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  no  conjugal  differences 
are  to  be  obseiwed  in  the  brothers’  artistic  out¬ 
put.  Joan,  an  ethereally  loA'ely  maiden,  is  seen 
raising  her  SAVord  aloft  as  she  rides  out  to  battle; 
again  she  is  seen  struck  by  an  arroAv  as  she  scales 
the  fortress  Avails ;  and  yet  again  flourishing  her 
standard  as  she  is  taken  prisoner  in  the  stress 
and  strain  of  conflict.  AhA'ays  the  scene  depicted 
is  admirably  imagined,  and  the  colour  brilliant 
yet  sufficiently  restrained.  At  the  same  time  the 
most  successful  panel  is  probably  tliat  of  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  VII  at  Rheims.  The  reason 
is  clear  enough.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  an  ideal 
— Charles  the  VII  is  not.  Technically  siDeaking, 
the  pictures — Avhicli  occupy  spaces  in  a  fine  oak- 
panelled,  Avainscotted  dining-room,  Avith  canopies 
over  the  panels  and  much  carA-ed  detail  beloAv — 
shoAV  the  Avide  scope  for  originality  such  mural 
decorations  afford. 

While  speaking  of  paintings  on  AA'Ood,  I  must 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes’  fancy  for 
painting  his  smaller  genre  or  cabinet  pictures 
on  mahogany  panels.  That  the  panel  has  obvious 
advantages  OA-er  canvas  feAV  Avill  deny.  Depth, 
brilliancy,  and  transparency  belong  naturally  to 
the  painting  on  wood,  its  draAvbacks  being  a 
certain  smoothness  and  tightness  inseparable 
from  the  handling  of  rigid  surfaces.  I  mention 
these  things  because  the  defects  of  Mr.  Talbot 
Hughes’  brush  work  AAmnld  seem  to  be  precisely 
those  of  his  material.  His  dexterity  of  hand,  the 
extraordinary  facility  AAutli  which  he  renders  the 
different  surfaces  of  stuffs,  AA'oods,  and  metals, 


TALBOT  HUGHES. 

By  Himself. 
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‘THE  TIDE  ON  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  RETURN.” 

By  Talbot  Hughes  By  Permission  of 
August  Hartmann,  Esq. 


tdgetlier  witli  the  gaiety  of  his  outlook  and  the 
i  cric  and  s))ontaneity  of  his  eighteenth-century 
designs-  these  tilings  are  all  his  own.  The  artiat, 
indeed,  has  made  the  powder  and  patch  era  a 
.-peeial  stud}%  amassing  wardrobes  of  sacqiies, 
flowered  brocades,  high-heeled  mules,  and  full- 
bottomed  wigs  -all  the  para])hernalia,  in  a  word, 
of  a  century  that  was  gaily  c.\;elusivc  even  when 
it  uas  not  exclusively  gaj\ 


As  ail  illustration  of  the  lighter  side  of  Mr. 
Talbot  Hughes’  talent,  the  one-man  show  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society  this  month  may  stand  as  a  fair 
example.  Undeniably  crisp  and  brilliant  is  the 
“Union  .Jack,”  which  depicts  a  comely  wench, 
with  elaborately  curled  locks  and  a  gold  and 
white  brocade  sacque,  who  is  stitching  at  the 
na  tional  emblem.  “  Blossoms  ’’  and  “  Mother’s 
Portrait”  are,  again,  in  the  artist’s  happiest  vein. 


TH3  END  OF  THE  GAME. 

By  Talbot  Hughes.  By  Permission  of  the 
Owner  of  the  Picture  and  Copyright. 
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VIRTUE. 

By  Talbot  Hughes.  By  Permission  of  Archibald 
Ramsden,  Esq.,  Owner  of  the  Picture  and  Copyright. 


Ill  the  latter  panel  a  buxom  blonde,  attired  in 
the  high  -  waisted  mock  classic  robe  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stands 
gazing  up  at  the  poivdcrcd  and  flounced  efligy 
of  an  equally  fair  mother  on  the  ivall.  Another 
contribution,  called  “  The  IligliAvayman,”  is 
notable  for  its  charm  of  line ;  indeed,  the 
highly  picturesque,  oak-timbered  attic,  'which 
shelters  this  successful  “  gentleman  of  the  road,” 
seems  to  have  suggested  another  subject  to  the 
artist.  In  “  The  Warning,”  at  any  rate,  v  e 
again  see  the  study  of  a  massive  oak -beamed 
loft,  where  a  gaily  dressed  cavalier  lies  in  hiding. 
The  moment  depicted  is  where  a  girl,  apparently 
with  a  soft  iflace  in  her  heart  for  her  aiistocratic 
stowaway,  springs  in  at  the  door  to  tell  him  of 
some  coming  peril.  Of  the  same  period  is  the 
little  cabinet  picture  called  “  Good-night,”  where 
a  suave  and  gracious  cavalier  lady,  holding  a 
candle  aloft,  greets  the  spectator  from  the  turn 
of  a  winding  stair.  Candle-light,  or,  more  strictly 
sijeaking,  lantern-light,  gives  the  artist  another 
problem  in  artificial  illumination.  The  panel — a 
large  one — depicts  an  eighteenth-century  cottage 
girl,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  hoi  n  lantern  on  a 
table,  amuses  a  small  enraptured  spectator  by 
throwing  hand  shadows  on  the  Avail. 

Of  the  outward  facts  of  the  artist’s  life  a 
dozen  words  Avill  suffice.  The  eldest  son  of 
William  Hughes,  the  Avell-known  floAver,  fruit  and 
still-life  painter,  the  subject  of  this  article  was 


born  in  Markham  Square,  Chelsea,  in  ISOO.  An 
inseparable  companion  of  the  brother  Avho  saAA" 
the  light  but  one  year  later,  the  tAvo  boys 
Avorked  together  from  the  Amry  first,  and  equally 
aA’oided  the  routine  of  academies.  Not  that 
they  AA’ere  afraid  of  drudgci  y.  The  museums  of 
London  and  many  Continental  cities  knew  them. 
Anatomy  aaus  studied,  and  studied  sti'cnuously, 
Avith  the  aid  of  a  medical  friend.  MoreoAer, 
stores  of  books,  relics,  curios,  and  costumes  of 
many  centuries  AAure  collected.  So  ardent,  indcctl, 
AAUS  the  self-imposed  toil  of  the  tAvo  brothers 
that  AA’e  find  the  elder  alieady  exhibiting  at 
the  Academy  and  the  GrosAmnor  at  the  age 
of  seA’entcen.  This  caily  essay  aaus  no  mere 
childish  and  abortive  one.  At  tAveuty-tAvo  Ave 
find  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes  producing  a  cauA'as 
destined  to  bring  him  at  once  into  notice. 
“The  Mj'sterious  Stianger,”  Avhich,  in  parenthesis, 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  as  good  as  anything 
to  Avhicli  the  artist  has  put  his  hand,  depicts 
a  moody  gentleman  of  fortune  sheltering  at 
nightfall  in  some  outlying  hostelry.  The  country 
folk,  assembled  at  table  in  an  alcoAe,  doubt¬ 
fully  discaiss  the  adventurer's  errand,  Avhile  a 
serving  girl  timidly  adAances  across  the  floor 
towards  the  fresh  arriAml. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  the  period  chosen 
in  eA'en  a  better-knoAvn  picture  of  Mr.  Hughes’, 
a  picture  called  “  The  End  of  the  Game,”  AA'hich 
he  exhibited  at  the  age  of  tAA'enty-three.  The 
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ill  climates  like  the  Canary  Islands, 
brought  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes’  restless  pen¬ 
cil  for  the  moment  to  a  standstill.  Not 
that  he  was  wholly  idle.  Canvases  con¬ 
taining  single  figures  appeared  from  his 
easel  from  time  to  time,  and  to  this 
period  we  owe  the  allegorical  figures  of 
“  Virtue  ”  and  Pandora,”  as  well  as  the 
more  imiiortant  works :  “  Fate  Leads  the 
Willing  and  the  Lbiwilling  Drags,”  and 
“The  Tide  on  which  there  is  no  Return.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
these  pictures,  which  are  decorative  in 
treatment,  show  a  marked  difference 
of  style  to  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes’  better 
known  essays  in  genre.  Like  “  The 
Mysterious  Stranger,”  “  Pandora  ”  and 
“  Virtue  ”  were  not  exhibited,  while 
another  single  figure,  called  “  Echo,” 
Avas  hardly  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
balcony  of  the  New  Gallery.  The  two 
pictures,  however,  called  “  Fate  Leads 
the  Willing  and  the  UnAvilling  Drags  ” 
and  “  The  Tide  on  which  there  is  no 


A  STUDY. 

Bij  Talbot  Hughes. 


sc(Mie  is  a  French  room  filled  AAuth  elab¬ 
orate  furniture,  lustre  candelabra,  busts, 
jiaiutings,  tapestry,  and  bric-a-brac.  Four 
gallants  ha\'e  been  at  ])lay,  a  false  moA’e 
lias  been  detected,  the  disputants  spring 
to  their  feet,  and  a  duel  betAA'een  two 
of  the  players  .seems  imminent.  A  kin¬ 
dred  canvas,  “  d’lie  Card  Room,”  folloAAed 
ill  ls!Hi,  which  Avas  hung  in  a  coveted 
place  in  (hillery  No.  HI  in  the  Royal 
.\eadeiiiy.  lb  rc])rescnted  a  brilliant 
groii|i  of  ligures  in  a  I'oom  at  h’ontaine- 
bleau,  where  a  gentleman  in  the  costume 
of  Louis  .\  I  \'  draws  back  a  gorliere  in 
ordei-  to  join  the,  group  Avithin.  The 
ont|)Ut  of  the  following  year  aatis  “In¬ 
tercepting  the  Ring’s  I  )es))atchos,”  a 
large  ami  striking  caiixas,  AA'ith  a  moi’e 
(■rious  mol  if  than  can  be  claimed  for 
any  hithm’to  mentioned,  in  it  Ave  see 
ji  Ca\alier  despatch-rider  overwhelmed 
bj'  a  iiosse  of  Rfiiimlheads,  Avho,  by  the 
grim  delight  of  their  fa(a,*s,  shoAV  the 
importance  of  the  inteicejited  pajieis 
AAi’cnched  from  the  panting  and  be¬ 
draggled  King's  messenger.  Rut  a  jiause 
oceuiied  in  AAhat  seemed  the  very  high 
tide  of  the  young  artist’s  career.  An  ill¬ 
ness,  necessitating  some  Avinters  spent 


CARE. 

By  Talbot  Hughes.  By  Permission 
of  ArchibaJd  Ramsdenf  Esc,. 


BLOSSOMS. 


By  Talbot  Hughes. 
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GOOD  NIGHT. 
By  Talbot  Hughes. 


lictiini”  liuvc  proved  so  po])n]ar  and  been  so 
\vcll  repi'niliieed  in  tiie  illustrated  newspapers  as 
tf)  need  little  de.serii)tion.  In  the  former  work 
th(!  tillage  fiKure.s  rei)rescnting  loite,  an  idle 
worldling,  and  a  young  knight  indexible  of  mien 
and  stern  of  visage,  snflieiently  ex[)]ain  the 
author's  simplf!  allegory.  In  “The  Tide  on 
which  there  is  no  Hetniii”  ^'onth  and  Age  Heat 
logetlnir  in  a  frail  baiciue  amid  daik  precipices 
and  dangerous  eddies.  A  peacock’s  feather  and 


two  butterflies,  emblems  of  the  soid's  unrest 
and  unseen  disastei’,  hover  over  the  face  of  the 
waters.  But  the  picture  is  anything  but  a 
gloomy  one.  Age,  still  practieal  and  resourceful, 
is  at  the  helm,  5’outli  (an  exceedingly  fair  lady) 
gazes  out  with  the  least  possible  apprehension, 
and  the  pleasing  legend  “  Spes  sibi  quisque  ” 
engraven  on  the  shi])’s  side  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  allegory  and 
snflieiently  express  the  artist's  meaning. 


By  Talbot  Hughes 
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By  L.  FORRER 


N 


Hans  Frei, 


From  a  Photograph  by 
A.  Hoflinger. 


EVER,  since  the  days 
of  the  Renaissance,  has 
Medallic  Art  attained  greater 
popularity  than  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  This  is  evidently 
due  to  the  widespread  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  modern  French 
and  Austrian  schools,  which 
have  produced  such  eminent 
artists  as  Chaplain,  Roty, 
ScharlT,  and  their  numerous 
disciples  in  every  country. 
Amongst  these,  Herr  Hans 
Frei  occupies  in  Switzerland 
a  place  of  honour,  and  pro¬ 
mises,  if  life  is  spared  him,  to  take  his  place  in 
the  front  raiik. 

Born  at  Basle  on  the  30th  of  April,  18GS,  he 
was  destined  in  his  first  youth  to  the  calling  of 
a  copper-plate  engraver,  and,  with  that  object 
in  view,  was  apprenticed  to  a  professional  of 
his  native  town.  While  still  working  under 
him,  he  applied  himself  to  design  and  studied 
modelling,  in  which  he  met  with  uncommon 
success,  thanks  to  his  natural  ability  and  a  dis¬ 
play  of  extraordinary  perseverance  under  trying 
circumstances.  He  then  visited  Vienna,  Cologne, 
and  Geneva,  Avhere  he  stayed  some  years,  and 
finally  went  to  Paris.  There  the  young  engraver 
liursued  his  artistic  studies  as  a  pupil  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beanx-Arts,  and  later  of  the  Academie 
Julian.  He  also  benefited  from  his  training 
under  the  celebrated  sculptors,  Charpentier  and 
Ihiech,  and  the  renowned  medallist,  O.  Roty.  In 
1895  the  artist  settled  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  resided  in  the  French  capital 
until  May,  1899. 

The  secret  of  H.  Frei’s  success  as  a  medallist 
lies  in  his  strong  originality  and  adaptation  of 
medimval  style  to  modern  technique.  His  work 
will  become  popular,  in  the  same  way  as  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  contemporary  French  masters 
foster,  says  Mr.  Roger  Marx,  “  the  ever-gi  oAving 
interest  of  the  masses.”  Public  taste  is  becoming 
gradnally  educated  to  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  medal,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  increase 
in  number  of  the  medallists  during  the  past 
few  years. 

In  his  beautiful  cast  and  chased  plaque, 
entitled  “Lili,”  H.  Frei  gives  ns  a  truly  realistic 
portrait  of  a  young  girl  reproduced  in  all  the 
suave  candour  of  innocent  girlhood. 


“  Lauretta  ”  is  the  bust  of  a  handsome  young 
woman,  in  the  full  zenith  of  her  loveliness  and 
grace ;  she  is  conscious  of  her  beauty,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  expression  that  would 
betray  affectation ;  the  limi)id  eyes  accentuate 
the  intensely  life-like  character  of  the  face;  the 
soft  contour  of  the  chin,  the  firm  but  grace¬ 
ful  mouth,  the  thin,  delicate  nose,  and  the 
hair  roughly  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  form  so 
many  traits  of  a  picture  altogether  charming 
because  so  natural.  The  portraits  of  “  Fiiinlein 
Hoflinger”  and  “Fran  Louise  Bachofen  ”  are  of 
e(|nal  merit. 

In  the  “  Holbein  ”  medal  we  have  a  beautiful 
full-face  portrait  of  the  great  paintei',  Avhilst  the 
reverse  bears  a  shield  against  Avhich  are  leaning 
on  either  side  two  German  lansquenets  in  their 
cpiaint  fifteenth  century  uniform. 

Of  greater  interest  still  is  the  exquisite  por¬ 
trait-plaque  of  “Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.”  The 
contemplation  of  this  excellent  medallic  picture 
produces  a  profound  and  mysterious  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind.  The  great  savant  is  there 


LAURETTA. 
By  Hans  Frei. 
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seen  seated  in  profile,  clad  in  a  friar’s  cloak,  If,  from  this  inastei’ijiece  of  glyptic  achievc- 
and  covered  vitli  the  pictnres(ine  metliceval  inent,  we  turn  to  the  charming  medallion 
biretta;  he  holds  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  representing  “  Helvetia,”  we  shall  get  an  idea  of 


ERASMUS. 

By  Hans  Frei. 


the  other  rests  on  an  open  volume  ;  he  seems 
d(!cply  (‘iigaged  in  the  subject  upon  which  he  is 
writing;  the  eyes  are  almost  closed;  the  noble 
lines  of  the  face  are  niicommonly  austere  Avith- 
ont  being  liard  ;  the'  expression  is  that  of  the 
dec))  thinkei',  the  keen  observer,  aaIio  has  studied 
Miaii  thoi-onghl3%  and  can  Avith  raie  insight 
>oniid  tlie  mysteiies  of  tlie  heai't  or  analyse  the 
themes  of  plnlosoph.y. 


LILI. 

By  Hans  Frei. 

Herr  Prei’s  supple  talent,  Avhich  enables  him  to 
dei)ict  Avith  sncli  success  the  Aniried  aspects 
of  hnman  expression.  Nothing  conld  be  more 
tasteful  than  this  fresh,  energetic,  and  grace¬ 
ful  bust  of  Liberty,  symbolising  a  Adgorous, 
Auiliant,  and  industrious  nation,  proud  of  her 
l)ast,  hopeful  of  the  future,  and  trusting  in 
God  for  the  continuance  of  her  glorious  tradi¬ 
tions. 


THE  HOLBEIN  MEDAL 


By  Hans  Frei. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Herr  Frei’s 
medallic  XDroduetions  : — 

I.  STRUCK  MEDALS. 

1891,  Marriage  Medal,  executed  for  the 
Society  of  Germans  at  Basle,  50  mill.  ;  1896, 

150th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  Inauguration  of  his  monument  at  Yverdon, 
57  mill.  ;  Marriage  Medal,  struck  for  M. 
Massonuet,  published  in  Paris,  32  mill. ;  1897, 
Inauguration  of  the  Bubenberg  Monument  at 
Berne,  57  mill. ;  300th  Anniversary  of  Holbein, 
45  mill,  (official  medal);  1898,  Inauguration  of 
the  Swiss  National  Museum  at  Zurich,  57  mill, 
(official  medal  of  the  Swiss  Confederation) ; 
Centenary  of  the  Massacres  at  Stanz,  Nidwald, 
under  the  French  invasion,  1798,  38  mill,  (official 
medal);  Helvetia,  uniface,  and  varieties,  24  and 
18  mill.  ;  1899,  Zwyssig,  comjjoser,  45  mill,  (official 
medal)  ;  Cabral,  4C0th  Anniversary  of  Brazil,  57 
mill. 

II.  PLAQUES,  CAST  AND  CHASED. 

1895,  Pestalozzi,  after  his  monument  by  Lang, 
70  by  100  mill.;  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  after  the 
portrait  by  Hans  Holbein  in  the  Louvre,  70  by 
100  mill. ;  1896,  Meuelik,  Emiieror  of  Abyssinia  ; 
Lauretta,  a  study  from  nature,  130  by  210  mill.  ; 
Hans  Erei,  the  medallist  himself,  35  by  46  mill.  ; 

1897,  Fernandi,  a  study  from  nature ;  Portrait  of 
Fraulein  Helena  Vischer  (belongs  to  the  family) ; 
Portrait  of  H.  J.  Herzog,  painter;  Portrait  of 
Frau  Louise  Bachofen  (belongs  to  the  family) ; 

1898,  Portrait  of  Dr.  Jakob  Burckhardt,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Basle,  90  by  140  mill.  ;  1899, 
Portrait  of  Dr.  Auguste  Socin,  Professor  at  the 


LTniversity  of  Basle,  10  by  130  mill. ;  Lili,  Portrait 
of  a  child  ;  A  young  girl  picking  off  the  petals  of 
a  daisy  ;  Portrait  of  Dr.  H.  Angst,  Director  of  the 
Swiss  National  Museum. 

III.  MEDALLIONS,  CAST  AND  CHASED. 

1894,  H.  J.  Iiiihoof,  President  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society  of  Basle,  43  mill.  ;  The  Basilisk  of  Basle 
and  View  of  the  City;  1895,  Helvetia,  100  mill.; 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  60  mill. ;  1897,  Fraulein 
Marie  Hofiinger;  Hans  Holbein,  100  mill.;  1899, 
H.  Hans  Weuk,  300  mill.;  Study  of  a  Head, 
smiling,  150  mill.;  Beirotbal  Souvenir,  Portraits 
of  the  Artist  and  his  fiancee;  Dr.  H.  Angst, 
Director  of  the  Swiss  National  Museum. 

IV.  DECORATIVE  OITJECTS. 

1894-1896,  Armorial  bearings,  cast  and  cha.sed 
(executed  for  various  families  of  Basle) ;  1898, 
Gold  w’atch  of  repoussd  ■work  (Prix  d’honneur  of 
the  Federal  Rifle  Comiietition  at  Neuchatel) ; 
Gold  presentation  watch,  of  similar  w^ork  (offi¬ 
cial  gift  to  M.  Godet,  of  Neuchatel) ;  1896, 

Bust  of  H.  Fiei,  senr.,  iu  marble  ;  1899,  Gold 
liresentation  ring  wflth  portrait  engraved  on 
platinum. 

Herr  Hans  Frei  is  happily  gifted ;  his  iiro- 
ductions  are  a  combination  of  the  Renaissance 
style,  inspired  from  the  antique,  with  the  easy 
grace  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  i>ortraitist 
he  is  truthful,  bold  in  his  definition  of  the  male 
physiognomy,  eminently  elegant  in  the  picturing 
of  female  beauty ;  in  a  w'oi’d,  his  subjects  are 
w^onderfully  lifelike,  yet  none  the  less  picturesque 
artistically  considered. 


HELVETIA. 
By  Hans  Frti. 
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AJDUKJEWICZ. 

By  prince  BOJIDAR  KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


AJDUKIEWICZ. 

By  Himtelf. 

I 'I'  is  now  many  ycais  since*  I  Cound  niysclC  in 
N’icima  on  the  day  alter  JIans  IMakart  died. 
'I’lic  painter’s  maynilieeid  studio  was  to  Ijc*  sold, 
and,  like  e\(*r\l)ody  else,  I  went  to  see  tins 
rainoii'  |■oonl.  I’lu^li,  ta  pest  l  ies,  eiiorinons  .slie;iV(*.s 
of  linlrnslics  mixed  with  peacocks'  featliers, 
a  world  of  fninitiirc  and  oiiiamental  trifles,  and 
on  tin*  ea-'cl'  a  few  pictures,  \'ciy  slightly  drawn, 
mere*  lila/.es  ed'  colour  drowned  in  bitumen  the* 
impression  I  lironghtaw  ay  w  as  solely  t  hat  of  too 
Inxnrious  fitting.s,  hangings,  and  peacocks’  tails 
in  bunches. 

.Soon  after  I  went  once  more  to  IMakart’s 
tmlio,  now  ocenpicel  by  Ajdukie'wiez. 

yo  ])lnsh,  no  snjieifluons  fninituie;  ljut  the 
studifj,  -omewhat  bare,  filled  with  sincere  work 
ami  admiralile  .studies,  biinging  all  the  East 
bcff)re  the  ^jiectator,  the  East  of  light  and  colour. 
A jdnkicw  ic/.,  a  passionate  worker,  stands  jiaint- 
ing,  with  bn-adth  and  incompaiable  mastery,  a 
:<cene  in  a  Jhilgarian  ba/.aar,  while  I  (piestion  him 


or  his  Avife,  and  take  the  notes  needed  for  this 
article. 

On  a  large  caiiA^as  a  Bulgarian  horseman, 
sketched  the  evening  before,  is  being  painted  in, 
galloping  on  a  thoroughbred  chai’ger.  The  rider 
is  but  a  boy,  his  mouth  open,  shouting  “  Out  of 
the  Avay  !  ”  and  the  horse  is  pulling  itself  together 
for  a  long  leap,  rushing  like  a  AAdiirhvind.  There 
is  all  the  fire  of  life  and  youth  in  the  lad’s  move¬ 
ment,  his  right  arm  I'aised  to  crack  his  Avhip, 
and  in  the  horse,  jnst  about  to  leap  through 
space.  In  the  middle  distance  there  is  a  groixp 
of  three  horses  ;  one,  teased  by  a  dog,  has  kicked 
up  his  heels;  his  fellow^  harnessed  to  him,  lays 
back  his  ears,  his  skin  quiv  ers,  his  muscles  are 
tense ;  Avhile  the  third  stands  quietly  under  his 
l  ider,  who  is  talking  to  a  corn  dealer,  not  heeding 
the  gallop  or  the  dog,  indifferent  to  everything, 
like  a  true  Mussulman.  And  there  are  other 
groups :  staring  market  folk  hardly  drawn  in, 
indicated  on  the  canvas  by  a  few  strokes  of  chalk. 
And  OA"er  all  Ajdukiewicz  is  shedding  a  shoAver  of 
colour,  fresh,  pure  colour,  clear  and  strong  ;  he 
Avorks  on,  works  on,  Avhile  aa  g  talk.  The  I’apid  dex¬ 
terity  AAfith  which  he  covers  the  canva^  is  almost 
magical  ;  touch  after  touch  gives  life  to  the  boy, 
in  a  red  and  blue  dress  and  a  scarlet  fez  ;  to  the 
horse — a  bright  bay  ;  and  falls  at  last  on  the 
ground,  shoAving  the  east  shadow^  On  the  palette 
1  see  not  a  single  dull  tint,  no  black,  only  gem- 
likc  spots  of  bright,  pure  colour. 

Another  large  picture  fills  one  corner  of  the 
studio.  A  Ba.shi-Bazouk  is  carrying  off  a  woman 
as  fast  as  his  horse  can  gallop — a  Avonian  throAvn 
across  the  .saddle,  Avhom  he  has  snatched  from 
tlie  village  that  is  seen  burning  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  Avoman’s  clothes  haA^e  been  torn 
to  pieces  in  the  struggle  ;  only  a  rag  covers  her, 
and  in  her  teriified  face  Ave  see  the  sum  total 
of  human  anguish  ;  in  the  man’s,  Avith  his  haggard 
eyes,  all  the  ferocity  of  the  brute.  With  his 
sAvaAi'd  betAA'een  his  teeth,  he  seems  to  lift  his 
maddened  steed;  by  its  side  a  second  horse  is 
galloping,  straining  every  sineAV  to  keep  up  with 
the  other,  Avhose  burden  he  Avill  ha\'e  to  carry 
wbien  the  first  is  done  for. 

Here,  again,  is  a  carriage  draAvn  by  foAir  little 
Turkish  nags  intoxicated  by  the  pace ;  they  are 
diiven  by  a  Bulgarian  perched  on  his  Avretched 
vehicle,  Avhich,  as  it  Avould  seem,  must  break  to 
])ieces  at  the  slightest  jolt;  still  it  holds  on  its 
Avay,  raising  the  dust  of  the  road,  Avhile  a 
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A  WINTERS  DRIVE. 

From  the  Painting  by  Ajdukiewicz. 


brigand,  motionless  and  hidden  in  tlie  lin.'-lics, 
Avatclies  for  its  arrival,  his  gnn  to  his  shonlder 
ready  to  fire.  Over  this  scene  of  sqnalid  humanity 
the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun  sheds  its  light, 
illuminating  Avith  a  pageantry  of  colour  the 
mountain-tops,  of  Avhich  the  lower  slopes  already 
lie  in  the  deep  and  limpid  blue  of  Oriental 
twilight. 

In  the  studio,  under  the  muddy,  dull  light  of 
a  day  of  thaw,  these  pictures  have  all  the 
glorious  and  dazzling  colours  of  the  East,  AAdience 
A^didciewicz  has  just  returned  ;  as  I  look  at  them, 
they  are  real  to  me ;  I  forget  the  cold  oxitside, 
and  Vienna,  and  the  shivering  autumn,  and  fancy 
myself  amid  their  eternal  spring  of  Avarmth  and 
light. 

Besides  the  passion  for  painting  Avhich  has 
possessed  Ajdukiewicz  from  his  earliest  days,  he 
has  a  passion  not  less  for  horses ;  and  nothing 
could  r|uench  his  love,  nor  hinder  him  from 
becoming  the  splendid  horseman  that  he  is — not 
even  a  terrible  accident  by  Avhieh  at  the  age  of 
six  he  almost  had  his  head  knocked  off  against 
a  loAV  door  in  consequence  of  his  horse  running 
away  Avith  him  back  to  the  stable  ;  he  beai’s  a 


sear  on  his  head  to  this  day.  The  union  of  these 
tAA"o  passions  haA^e  made  him  the  great  and  higlily 
individual  artist  that  he  iioaa^  is.  Others  haA’e 
painted  horses  as  Avell  as  AjdukieAvicz,  but  fcAv 
have  knoAAUi  them  so  Avell,  and  none  has  draAvn 
them  Avith  greater  sincerity,  learning,  and  affec¬ 
tion. 

I  look  through  numbers  of  sketches  in  Avhich 
CA^ery  moA^ement  of  the  horse  is  noted  doAvn — 
masterly  studies,  in  a\  hich  the  differences  of  coat, 
of  pace,  of  build,  are  rendered  Avith  startling 
observation  and  the  tiaiest  art ;  then  I  look  again 
to  the  finished  paintings,  and  admire  them  more 
than  at  first  sight  even,  amazed  at  their  truth 
and  vitality. 

AjdukieAvicz  AAorked  at  first  at  CracoAA’,  Avhere 
he  Avas  born ;  then  at  the  Munich  Academy  under 
Wagner  and  Brandt.  He  paid  tAAO  or  three  visits 
of  a  fcAA^  months  to  Paris,  and  then  I’etnrncd  to 
CracoAV.  There,  during  the  grand  manteuArcs 
of  the  Austrian  Army,  he  painted  military 
scenes,  furious  cavalry  charges,  magnificerrt 
marches  past ;  and  the  Archdnke  Albrecht,  to 
whom  the  painter  AA’as  presented,  became  his 
enthusiastic  admirer.  He  conrrnissioned  Ajdu- 
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kiewicz  first  to  paint  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
manoenvies,  and  then  a  portrait  of  himself  on 
liorseback  snrronnded  by  his  staff.  Finally,  he 
advised  the  artist  to  remove  to  Vienna,  Avhere 
still  greater  snecess  awaited  him. 

The  Arehdnke  Rodolphe  sat  to  Ajdnkiewiez, 
who  i^ainted  the  licir  to  the  throne — a  wonder- 
tnlly  and  intenselj'  life-like  portrait.  On  Friday 
the  Prince  Imperial  had  passed  the  morning  in 
the  studio,  and  on  the  following  IMonday  he  was 
borne  back  dead  from  IMayerling.  The  head, 
hands,  and  general  outline  of  the  equestrian 
figure  were  already  finished,  and  Ajdnkiewiez 
added  only  a  few  details  of  the  uniform  and 
a  few  touches  to  the  hoi’se  ;  then  he  offered  the 
work  to  the  Emi)eror.  And  tlie  monarch,  as  he 
>aw  the  face  of  his  beloved  son,  now  for  ever 
gone  from  him.  the  features  so  faithfully  itcr- 
])elnated  by  the  artist's  skill — the  old  Emperor 
■wei)t ;  and  with  those  tears  of  sorrow  and 
mourning  there  Avere  tears  of  admiration,  too — 
tears  transfoiined  into  precious  stones  set  in 
a  magnificent  ring  given  to  the  painter  by  the 
Sovereign's  own  hand. 

It  Avas  the  Plmperor  himself  Avho  next  sat  to 
Aj'lukiewicz,  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian 
general,  sitting  a  splendid  thoroughbred  horse. 
Hehind  the  SoA  ei'eign  is  the  staff,  Avith  admirably 
truthful  1)01  traits  of  till  the  officers  of  the 
Emper()i-'s  suite,  |)ainted  Avith  astonishing  cri.sp- 
ness  and  finish,  but  Avithont  any  of  the  fidgety 
minuteness  of  some  military  pictures,  in  Avhich 
\()U  nuiy  count  the  buttons  on  the  gaiters  of 
a  figure  no  taller  than  your  thumb.  In  the 
Ijiiekground,  in  a  soit  of  \  iolet-grey  mist,  there 
is  all  the  bustle  of  a  regiment  marching  by  AAdth 
a  Avondeiful  stir  of  colour;  and  hoAV  distinct  ai  e 
these  little  soldiers,  how  accurately  draAvn 
their  horses!  XcA'crt heless  they  are  not  aggres¬ 
sive  1o  the  eye,  but  serve*  as  a  softened  back¬ 
ground  to  the  Imi)erial  figure  in  front. 

.\jdukiewicz  A\as  next  commissioned  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  the  King  of  England  Avhen  Prince 
of  ^^'ales  foi'  the  tenth  Regiment  of  Hussars, 
of  which  his  Majesty  is  Honorary  ('olonel. 
The  Prince  gave  him  one  sitting  of  threc-(|uai- 
ler.'  of  an  houi*.  Is  the  jiainting  that  AjdukieAvicz 
brought  back  from  his  visit  to  London  to  lie 
i-alh-d  a  poi  traiL  oi'  a  ?  I  cannot  undertake 
to  decide:  but  I  have  hardly  evei'  seen  a  pietuie 
in  which  so  niueh  intensify  and  so  gicat  a  like- 
nes*-  were  joini'd  to  such  mastery  of  exi'cution 
and  dazzling  purity  of  colour. 

Three  yeai's  ago,  when  1  Avas  first  introduced 
to  \jr|id<ieAviez,  he  AAas  just  .setting  out  foi* 
l»ulgari!i,  w  heie  I’rinee  Ferdinand  had  invited 
him  to  paint  hi--  jjortrait.  And  it  is  a  Acry  fine 
Itieture,  a  Avoik  of  high  art,  that  the  painter 
left  at  Sofia.  The  Prince  is  on  horseback. 


surrounded  by  his  staff ;  the  fine  horses,  the 
magnificent  uniforms,  covered  Avith  orders  and 
gold  lace,  are  all  rendered  with  the  utmost  truth, 
in  the  open  air,  Avith  a  freedom  of  composition 
and  handling  that  seem  almost  out  of  the 
question  for  an  “official”  picture. 

In  one  corner  of  this  picture  AA'e  see  a  little 
caA'alry  nag,  a  soldier's  mongrel  beast  that  has 
intruded  itself  here,  quite  indifferent  to  its 
apiiearance ;  a  loafer,  happy  to  be  alive,  in  spite 
of  its  shabby  coat,  its  lack  of  care,  its  ragged 
housings.  This  is  AjdnkieAvicz’s  sign-manual — 
this  little,  common,  sturdy  horse,  slipped  into  the 
grand  “  official  ”  picture  because  it  lent  fun  to 
a  sitting  by  its  bad  behaviour,  or  by  some  in¬ 
appropriate  antics,  of  Avhich  it  is  very  capable 
in  sjAite  of  its  mild  and  knoAving  air.  This,  I  say, 
is  the  sign-manual  of  AjdukieAvicz — Slav  by 
nature,  dreamy,  insubordinate,  ahvays  lost  in 
Avandering  visions,  Avith  a  mania  for  music,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  friendly.  He  is  a  deep  talker,  serious 
Avith  the  feAV  friends  he  admits  to  his  intimacy, 
and  merciless  in  his  chaff  and  biting  Avit  on  the 
commonplace  or  the  malevolent. 

When  at  Sofia  Ajdnkiewiez  also  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Bulgaria  on  horse¬ 
back,  in  Avhich  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  adding 
to  his  usual  qualities  of  force  and  accuracy  a 
petA^ading  grace  Avhich  gives  the  Princess  in  her 
military  riding  habit  all  her  Avomanly  elegance 
and  charm. 

There  are  pictures  so  absolutely  true  that  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  them,  so  close  are  they 
to  Xature,  Avhose  charm  of  truth  it  is  so  difficult 
to  gras}).  Such  a  i)icture  as  this  is  one  AV'hich 
I  saAv  at  Ajdukiewicz’s  studio  the  last  time  I 
called  on  him.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  are 
tAvo  Arab  horsemen,  mounted  on  dazzling  AAdiite 
horses,  their  pearly  coats  reflecting  blue,  pink, 
and  yelloAV  ;  in  the  middle  distance  to  the  left 
a  large  camel  is  lumbering  along,  and  from  the 
background  the  rest  of  the  caravan  adA^ances  to 
the  front— camels  carrying  aAA  iiings,  AA'hence  peep 
Avomen  and  children  in  light,  motley  costumes, 
camels  loaded  Avith  bales,  horses  forming  an 
e.scort,  all  in  a  haze  of  sand,  and  under  a  rosy 
gloAV  of  heat,  Avhich  are  to  me  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  realisation  of  the  shifting  and  magical  Sahara 
that  I  have  cAer  seen. 

AjdukieAvicz  has  made  a  pupil  of  his  Avife. 
IMadame  Salom6  d'AjdukieAvicz,  a  Aery  excellent 
paintei',  is  her  husband’s  adviser  and  assistant, 
Avatching  his  progress  Avith  all  the  interest  of 
a  Avife  and  an  artist.  She  paints  in  Avater-colour 
very  frc'shly  and  prettily,  decorative  Avork 
harmonious  and  tender  in  colour ;  and  her  pale, 
sui)ple  figure— a  Slav  Avith  the  tone  of  Paris — 
gi\"es  a  charming  and  graceful  finish  to  her 
husband’s  studio. 
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ART  PATRONS:  KING  PHILIP  THE  FOURTH. 

By  F  IVIABEL  ROBINSON 


The  face  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain  is  as  familiar 
to  ns  as  that  of  any  king  of  onr  own 
eonntry — more  familiar,  perhaps,  than  the  face 
of  any  monarch  excepting  Charles  I.  The  Habs- 
bnrg  features,  light  laek-lnstre  eyes,  and  hanging 
nether  lip,  the  flaxen  hair  framing  a  long,  pale 
face  with  delicate  flesh-tones — painted  as  Velas¬ 
quez  only  can  paint  the  soft,  pearly  pinks  and 
silvery  half-tints  of  a  fair  complexion — the  plain 
yet  dignifled  and  not  nnpleasing  personality  of 
Philip,  Spanish  in  stateliness,  Austrian  in  blond¬ 
ness,  graces  the  walls  of  evei’y  considerable 
gallery  in  Europe. 

Philip  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  in  1621 
Avhen  the  death  of  his  father,  the  pious,  unstates¬ 
manlike  Philip  III,  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  brief  age  of  Spain’s  glory  and  agrandissement, 
which  had  begun  at  the  end  of  the  loth  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  was 
already  on  the  Avane,  and  Philip  III  beciueathed 
to  his  son  an  empire  Avhich,  though  nominally 
as  large  as  that  he  himself  had  inherited,  Avas 
Aveakened  by  the  oppressions,  bigotry,  and  short¬ 
sightedness  of  his  policy.  The  son  inherited  the 
father's  incapacity  for  gOA’ernment,  and  the  forty- 
four  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV  are  character¬ 
ised  by  misrule  at  home,  oppression,  rapacity  and 
reA’olt  in  the  Portuguese  and  Flemish  proAunces? 
declining  commerce  throughout  his  empire,  bloody 
and  inglorious  AA’ars,  defeat  and  disaster  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  at  the  last  a  peace  that 
AA'as  fatal  for  ever  to  the  poAA^er  of  Spain.  The 
decadence  begun  tAventy-three  years  earlier  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  AA’as  SAviftly  consum¬ 
mated,  and  the  reign  of  Philip  marks  the  close 
of  the  career  of  Spain  as  a  first-class  PoAver ;  and 
from  the  time  of  his  son,  the  imbecily  afflicted 
Charles  II,  it  could  exist  only  by  the  support  of 
those  Governments  AAdiich  resented  the  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  France.  The  rapid  decline  of  the  poAAer 
of  Spain  in  the  17th  century  Avas  the  penalty 
she  paid  for  her  cruelties  and  errors  in  the 
16th,  but  had  Philip  IV  been  “the  great”  in 
anything  but  name,  or  had  he  been  blest  Avith 
such  a  statesman  as  the  Richelieu  Avho  guided  the 
young  King  of  France,  the  position  might  still 
have  been  retrieved.  Unhap])ily,  Olivarez,  the 
adviser  of  the  Spanish  king,  Avas  not  a  Richelieu, 
and,  still  more  unhappily,  power  was  so  dear  to 
him  that  he  encouraged  the  boy’s  distaste  for 
politics  and  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  entirely  to  his  ministers,  as 


Philip  III  had  done  before  him.  The  time  that 
the  father  had  devoted  to  prayer  Avas  bestoAved 
by  the  son  iipnii  pleasure,  hunting,  the  theatre, 
literature  and  art.  At  his  accession  the  brief, 
bright  day  of  Spanish  art  wt\s  only  daAvning  ; 
her  literary  glory  Avas  already  at  the  full :  Don 
Quixote  had  been  completed  six  years  before ; 
Lope  de  Vega — a  man  approaching  sixty — AA’as 
producing  masterpieces  Avith  phenomenal  facility  : 
and  the  young  soldier  Calderon  had  already 
attracted  notice  by  the  beauty  of  his  verses. 


PHILIP  IV  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

By  Velasquez.  In  the  Possession  of  Captain  Hotforcl 
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PHILIP  IV  IN  EARLY  MIDDLE  AGE. 

By  Velasqufz.  In  the  National  Gallery. 

tlio  many  dramatists  of  tlie  day  Averc 
Guillem  «le  Casti-o,  autlioi’  of  the  Cid,  and  Tirso  de 
Molina,  ereatoi’  of  the  ever-popnlar  Don  Juan,  and 
th(*  Court  Wii'  th(*  centi'e  of  a  f^i'ou))  of  dramatists 
.--urpa^sed  o)dy  hy  the  then  fading  glories  of  the 
English  sehool.  A  eniaous  ])oint  abont  tliese 
Spanish  dramatists,  and  one  singularly  eharacter- 
i'tie  of  theii-  tinu*  and  country,  is  that  most  of 
them  \\(“i(‘  clerics  :  Ijope,  after  a  eart'er  including 
two  marriag(!s  and  s(*i’vice  in  the  Aiinada,  had 
assumed  the  l•'l■aneiseaM  habit  in  1009;  Calderon, 
aft<‘r  sei'ving  his  king  in  France  and  Flanders, 
was  to  become  canon  of  Toledo;  the  author  of  the 
('id  had  been  .\relideacon  of  Granada  since  an 
•  •ally  age;  and  Montal\an  was  Doctor  of  Divinity 
w  hen  lit  t  h;  ovei' twamty.  In  fact,  the  Chui’ch  Avas 
one  ot  the  thi'ce  cai'eers — “God,  Avai',  and  the  royal 
sei  viee  “  open  to  a  gentleman,  anil  a  pi'iest  Avas 
by  no  means  cut  off  from  the  |)leasui'es  and  vanities 
of  this  life.  The  taste;  for  the  stage  Avas  strong  in 
all  chi'ses.  lay  and  clerical;  the  young  King  him¬ 
self  Aviote  eomeilias,  was  an  enthusiastic  |)atron  of 
the  diama,  and  elected  a  theatre  at  the;  I’alace  of 
Ihien  Itetoro,  at  Avhich  t  he  a|)|)ointment.s  Avma;  of  a 
s|)lendour  unknow  n  in  the  playhou.ses  of  the  city. 
Neither  art  nor  (;xpense  were  sjiared  in  the 
mounting  of  the  pieces,  and  natui-alism  of  effect 
Avas  carried  so  far  that  ladies  Avere  sometimes 
made  seasick  by  looking  at  the  mimic  seas. 


Philip,  equally  remarkable  for  his  deficiency  in 
all  goveiming  qualities  and  for  his  nice  discern¬ 
ment  in  art  and  literature,  AA^as  surrounded  by  the 
Avorst  ministers  and  best  artists  in  Europe, 
Flemish  and  Italian  painters  sharing  his  ])atronagc 
AAuth  those  native  born.  To  collect  AA^orks  of  art 
Avas  his  chief  pleasure,  and  he  paid  a  better  price 
than  any  other  prince  in  Europe  ;  this  probably 
because  he  kneAv  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  for,  born 
of  a  house  of  amateur  ijaintcrs,  he  aa’us  the  most 
excellent  of  his  line,  be.sides  being  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  his  time,  and  as  a  AAU'iter  of  prose 
remarkable  for  the  simple  excellence  of  his  style ; 
yet  he  seems  to  have  been  very  free  from  the 
]iartiality  Avith  Avhich  art  patrons  commonly 
regard  their  OAvn  performances,  and  to  have  been 
not  only  generous  but  singularly  constant  in  his 
admirations.  Of  the  statue  of  S.  Bruno  aboA*e  the 
dooi’Avay  of  the  Hospice  of  the  Paular  Carthusians 
he  AAms  so  fond  that  his  coachman  had  a 
standing  order  to  driAm  past  it  sloAvly,  that  he 
might  haA^e  leisure  to  admire  its  beauties.  This 
silent  homage  Avas  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  effigy  of 
a  Carthusian  saint,  but  the  stately  impassivity 
for  Avhich  the  king  had  a  talent  unriAmlled  even 
among  Spanish  grandees  must  have  seemed 
chilling  to  the  tribe  of  buffoons  and  jesters  that 
he  ahvays  kept  about  him,  and  to  actors  of 
comedies.  He  uev^er  laughed,  was  seen  to  smile 
only  three  times  during  the  forty-four  years  of 
his  reign,  and  could  sit  out  a  AAdiole  theatrical 
performance  Avithout  the  slightest  change  of 
attitude  or  expression.  None  the  less  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
could  unbend  (though,  of  course,  not  to  the  extent 
of  smiling)  on  fitting  occasions.  For  all  his 
formality,  too,  he  Avas  affable  and  kind,  humane, 
benevolent,  eA’en  generous,  but  his  indifference  to 
the  true  Avelfare  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  disasters 
that  attended  the  policy  of  his  ministers  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  alienated  the  affection  and 
destroyed  the  respect  of  his  subjects.  Indeed,  it 
required  all  the  dignity  of  a  Habsburg  to  saxm 
the  connection  of  so  luckless  a  king,  Avith  his 
ill-chosen  aftername  “the  Great,”  from  ridicule, 
and  not  all  his  stateliness  could  defend  him  from 
the  suggestion  of  his  detractors  that  he  should 
adojit  a  ditch  for  his  badge,  AAuth  the  motto  “  The 
more  that  is  taken  aAA^ay  the  greater  he  becomes.” 
I'll  veil  as  an  art  patron  he  AAms  judicious  rather 
than  great,  for  the  truth  that  it  is  the  artist  Avho 
glorifies  the  patron,  not  the  patron  the  artist,  is 
esjiecially  applicable  to  his  case,  and  the  promi- 
mnice  that  Philip  holds  in  the  minds  of  art  loA^ers 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  genius  of  his  paintei',  Don 
Diego  da  Silva  y  Velasquez. 

The  Spanish  school  of  art  AA  as  in  its  beginning 
merely  an  offshoot  of  the  Italian,  and  the  earliest 
Spanisli  paintings  Avere  feeble  imitations  of  the 
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PHILIP  IV  IN  MIDDLE  AGE. 

By  Velasquez.  Formerly  in  the  Adrian  Hope  Collection. 


Flemish  and  Italian  masters  of  the  late  14th 
and  the  15th  century.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Kith  Antonio  More  had  gone  to  Spain  as 
painter  to  Charles  V  and  Philip  II,  and  had 
founded  a  school  of  portrait  painters  ;  but  the 
Spanish  school  jDroper  had  only  a  brief  life, 
comprised  almost  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the 
reign  of  onr  art  patron,  for  Zurbaran,  Velasquez, 
and  Alonso  Cano  were  born  in  1598,  1599,  and  1601, 
and  of  these  Cano  only  survived  him,  and  that 
only  by  two  years  ;  Murillo  in  1616,  and  though 
there  were  a  host  of  lesser  ijainters,  these  are  the 
chief  masters  of  the  Spanish  school.  Except 
Zurbaran,  all  were  born  in  the  city  of  Seville, 
and  he,  the  child  of  peasants  of  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Estramadnra,  was  a  Sevillian  by 
education.  Spanish  art  students  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries,  for  the  nude  was  forbidden  by  the 
Inquisition  either  for  study  or  for  exhibition,  and 
there  is  probably  no  single  example  of  a  life-sized 
nude  female  figure  in  the  whole  art  of  Spain,  if 
indeed  there  be  one  of  any  smaller  size. 

The  Catholicism  of  Spain  was  a  much  sternei- 
creed  than  the  Catholicism  of  Italy  ;  the 
Inquisition  concerned  itself  with  every  branch  of 
morals,  and  to  its  restraining  influence,  direct  and 
indirect,  is  due  the  sobriety  and  purity  of  Spanish 


art.  Religion  had  a  real  value  in  the  national 
life  ;  many  painters  led  lives  as  saintly  as  the 
life  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Court  of  the  Catholic  Majesties  of  the 
Spains  and  the  Indies  was  much  moi-e  strict  in  its 
niomls  than  those  of  the  most  Christian  sovereigns 
of  France  or  our  own  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  it 
was  pitncti lions  in  its  observance  of  all  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  I'eligion,  and  the  Habsburgs 
never  commissioned  their  Court  painters  to  treat 
subjects  that  Avere  below  the  dignity  of  art  and 
the  respect  due  to  themselves  or  to  Avomanhood. 
The  errant  fancy  of  artists  was  I'estrained  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Holy  Office,  A\diich  appointed  a  censor 
for  each  toAAui,  AAdiose  business  it  Avas  to  inspect 
and  approve  CA^ery  picture  before  it  coiild  be 
offered  for  sale.  Francesco  Pacheco,  the  master 
and  father-in-laAV  of  Velastpiez,  became  censor  for 
SeA'ille  in  1618,  and  he  has  draAAUi  up  a  li-st  of 
the  restraints  that  must  bind  the  imagination  of 
the  painter.  The  nnde,  of  course,  must  be  rejected, 
and  in  eA^ery  branch  of  art  the  edification  of 
the  peoi)le  is  an  object,  but  it  is  in  the  treatment 
of  sacred  subjects  that  the  curbs  are  most 
nnmerons,  for  orthodoxy,  reverence,  and  fitness 
have  all  to  be  complied  Avith,  and  the  Avriter 
relates,  Avith  evident  satisfaction,  the  pains, 
imprisonments,  and  piirgatories  that  have 


PHILIP  IV  SHORTLY  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH. 

By  Velasquez.  In  the  National  Gallery. 
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punished  those  artists  who  have  been  guilty  of 
such  anaclironisins  as  depicting  Our  Lady  in  a 
hooped  petticoat,  or  St.  John  in  doublet,  panta¬ 
loons  and  points.  These  delinquencies  are 
clearly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  old 
German  masters ;  but  the  Italian  familiarity  in 
the  ti'eatment  of  sacred  subjects  gave  as  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  to  the  reserved  Spanish  mind 
the  girlish  playfulness  of  Lionardo’s  Virgin  in  the 
lap  of  St.  Ann,  and  the  tender  homeliness  of  the 
Italian  Holy  Families,  Avas  to  the  last  degree 
indecorous  and  irreverent,  and — “What  can  be 
more  foreign  to  the  respect  we  oaa’c  Our  Lady 
than  to  paint  her  sitting  doAvn  Avith  one  of  her 
knees  placetl  OA’er  the  other,  and  AA'ith  her  sacred 
feet  uncoA'ercd  and  naked?  (Let  thanks  be 
giA'en  to  tlie  holy  Jmiuisition,  AA'hich  commands 
lliat  this  libei-ty  be  corrected.)”  Classic  subjects 
ncA'cr  obtained  much  poi)ularity  in  Spain  ;  they 
A\  ere  a  icAA  cd  AA'ith  no  faA’ourable  eye  by  the 
1  ii(|uisition,  and  AAcre  difficult  to  treat  AA’ithout 
introducing  tlie  nude.  Another  branch  in  AAdiich 
.Spanisli  art  is  deficient  is  female  portraiture. 
Women  Avere  kept  in  almost  Oriental  seclusion  ; 
fcAV  but  royal  Spanish  ladies  gaA’e  sittings  to 
artists,  and  among  the  sixty-tAA'o  AA’orks  of 
\’clas(|uez  in  the  royal  collection  the  only 
l)ortiaits  of  AA'omen  lepresent  his  OAvn  AA'ife,  tAA'o 
children,  and  a  Aery  ancient  dame.  The  scarcity, 
hoAvcvcr,  is  less  to  be  deplored  on  account  of  the 
extremely  ugly  style  of  attire  and  hairdressing 
then  in  A'ogue,  and  the  unbecoming  fancy  of 
S|)ani>li  ladies  for  remging  not  oidy  their  cheeks 
but  Iheii-  roi-cli(*ads,  ears,  chins,  shoulders  and 
hands.  “.le  n'ai  jamais  aui  d’ecreAUS.scs  cuites 
d‘un(“  plus  belle  couleur,”  AA  i  ites  Madame  d’Aubiaiy 
of  the  ladies  of  Vittoiia,  and  the  Acry  nymphs 
that  adorned  the  teriace  of  the  royal  palace  had 
their  marble  ehceks  besmeared  Avith  rouge. 

It  was  in  l(i2-‘>— the  y(“ar  of  the  famous  A'isit 
of  Charles.  l*rinc(‘  of  AVhtles,  to  the  Spaiush 
Court — that  \’elas<|ue/.  tried  his  fortune  at 
.Madrid.  Though  only  twemty-four  years  old,  he 
Avas  alr(*ady  noted  as  a  i)aintcr  of  ))ortrait.s  and 
of  street  scenes;  and  distinguished  in  look  and 
manner,  waJl  born,  and  introduced  by  Facheco 
as  his  son-in-law  and  best  pu])!!,  Velasciuez  Avas 
at  once  reeeiv(“d  at  Court.  The  king,  then  only 
eighteen  years  old,  had  alreafly  deA'elop('d  his 
extraordinary  liking  foi'  sitting  to  artists,  and 
laid  been  painterl  many  times  by  many  hands,  but 
N'chi'fiucz's  first  (xssay  of  him  on  horseback  atid 
in  ai  inoui-  so  gicatly  sur])assed  all  that  had  gone 
before  that  tin*  king  A'OAved  he  AAOuld  henceforth 
sit  to  no  other  ])aint(‘r,  a  resolution  he  departed 
from  *»nly  in  faA’our  of  Hulams  atid  Ciayer. 
Chailes,  who  was  then  courting  I*hili])’.s  sister, 
the  Infanta,  Avas  also  sketched  by  Vela.squez,  btit 
the  Avoi  k  is  unforttinately  lost,  and  the  (mtry  of 


one  hundred  crowns  paid  for  it  is  the  sole  proof 
of  its  existence.  Madrid  in  those  days  ranked 
high  as  an  art  centre,  and  jjossessed  a  greater 
number  of  amateurs  than  any  capital  in  Europe. 
The  royal  collection  of  works  by  the  great 
masters  AA^'as  almost  unrivalled,  and  Philip  aars 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  painters,  native  and 
foreign,  and  it  AA^as  in  Madiad  that  Charles  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  collection  of  paintings 
Avhich  later  became  so  famous  and  so  large. 

The  portrait  of  Philip  completed,  Velasquez 
AA^as  appointed  Painter  to  the  King,  and  Avas 
ordered  to  compete  AA'ith  the  older  Court  painters, 
Carducho,  Caxes,  and  Nardi,  for  a  prize  to  be 
bestoAA^ed  on  the  best  rejAresentation  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  by  Philip  III.  This  AA  as 
neAA^  ground  for  Velasquez ;  the  bent  of  his  mind 
Avas  naturalistic,  and  he  had  not  as  yet  painted 
either  religious  or  historic  subjects ;  but  the 
excellence  of  his  first  attempt  at  high  art  es¬ 
tablished  his  supremacy,  and  from  this  time  to 
his  death  his  career  AA’as  one  unbroken  series  of 
successes,  honours,  and  promotions.  And  this 
supremacy  of  his  AA'as  acknoAAdedged,  not  only  by 
art  patrons,  but  by  his  felloAV  AA  orkers  ;  the  faA'Our 
of'tlie  king  created  no  ill  feeling,  and  throughout 
his  life  the  kind  and  sympathetic  Court  painter 
AAms  the  friend  toAAards  Avhom  all  young  and 
struggling  artists  looked  for  help.  He  seemed  to 
liaA^e  felt  as  little  jealousy  as  he  inspired,  and  to 
have  been,  like  Rubens,  always  anxious  to  push 
the  interests  of  younger  or  less  knoAAm  men, 
AA'ith  out  fear  of  rivalry.  And,  indeed,  his  services 
placed  him  above  all  such  fears.  He  had  but  one 
contemporary  at  all  likely  to  dispute  his 
supremacy,  and  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  Avas 
as  essentially  the  painter  of  the  Church  as 
Velasquez  of  the  Court ;  no  rivalry  Avas  possible 
betAveen  these  two  great  men.  Of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Zurbaran  Avas  perhaps  the  more 
dangerous,  but  Zurbaran  OAA'ed  his  place  at  Court 
to  Velasquez’s  recommendation;  and  it  AA’’as 
Velasquez,  too,  Avho  guided  Murillo’s  studies 
during  his  brief  visit  to  Madrid.  The  young 
student  had  left  Seville  Avith  the  intention  of 
going  from  Madrid  to  Italy,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  royal  collection  satisfied  his  longing  to 
see  the  AAmrld’s  masterpieces,  and  after  copying 
for  a  AAdiile  in  the  galleries  he  AA'ent  back  to  his 
home,  and  never  again  quitted  the  south  of  Spain. 
Velasquez  had  by  this  time  made  tAVO  Ausits  to 
Italy,  the  Avish  for  travel  liaA’ing  been  inspired 
by  Rubens,  aa'Iio  had  been  sent  on  a  secret 
embassy  to  Spain  by  the  Infanta  Isabel,  Arch¬ 
duchess  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1628,  and  had 
then  formed  a  friendship  AA'ith  Velasquez, 
Avhich  resulted  in  the  abandonment  by  the 
yoiniger  man  of  the  dark,  heavy  colours  of  the 
Spani.sli  school  in  favour  of  the  silvery  bril- 
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lianee  now  associated  Avitli  Ins  name.  An 
example'  of  liis  later  manner  in  onr  National 
Gallery  is  the  magnificent  bust  of  Philip  IV, 
and  his  early  style  is  illustrated  there  by  the 
“  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.”  The  most  discreet 
of  diplomatists,  at  once  the  most  courteous 
and  the  most  self-respecting  of  ambassadors, 
Rubens  was  employed  on  many  a  delicate  and 
secret  mission  under  cover  of  art  commissions. 
On  this  occasion  the  motive  of  his  embassy 
was  to  represent  to  the  king  the  discontent 
and  mi.sery  of  the  Belgian  ]irovinces  ;  but 
Philip  found  the  veil  more  intere.sting  than 
the  purpose  it  concealed,  for  Rubens  ])repar('d 
the  royal  mind  by  presenting  eight  of  his 
pictures;  these  so  delighted  Philip  that  he 


honoured  the  ambassador  by  sitting  for  an 
ecjuestrian  and  four  other  imrtraits ;  by  com¬ 
missioning  him  to  paint  every  member  of  the 
royal  family,  and  by  collecting  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  works  as  to  make  Madrid  only 
second  to  Antwerp  in  fine  specimens  of  his  art. 

In  the  meantime,  while  A^elascpiez  was 
painting  Philips  on  horseback.  Philips  on  foot. 
Philips  in  armour.  Philips  in  satin,  kingly 
Philips,  Philips  at  prayer,  whole-length  Philips, 
heads  of  Philip,  Philips  in  full  view.  Philips 
in  profile.  Philips  life-size.  Philips  small,  in 
the  open,  in  tlie  palace,  alone  and  the 
centre  of  groups.  State  matters  were  fast 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  1640  the  in¬ 
valuable  but  imvalued,  oppressed  and  ruined 
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possessidu  of  Portugal  burst  into  open  revolt. 
After  this  and  uiaiiy  other  luisfortuues,  Pliilip 
(lisuiissed  Olivarez,  aud  took  the  reius  of 
goveruuieut  in  his  own  bauds  ;  but  at  thii'ty- 
six.  aud  ill  Aveak  health,  he  could  not  change 
the  habits  of  a  lifetiiue,  aud  shortly  again 
eutrusti'd  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  his  minis¬ 
ters.  resigned  himself  to  AAntch  Avith  helpless 
grief  the  disasters  that  attended  the  adminis¬ 
tration  at  home  aud  the  arms  abroad,  to 
accept  Avith  uumoA'ed  face  the  ucaa’S  of  the 
loss  of  iiroA'inces  and  colonies,  and  to  sign 
Avith  a  steady  hand  treaties  of  peace  that 
meant  humiliation  aud  defeat.  At  last  the 
climax  came  :  tlie  ucaa's  of  the  final  loss  of 
Portugal  ill  HK).")  lii'oke  his  heart,  and  at  this 
blow  the  heroic  iiipiassi vity  of  the  Habslmrg 
failial  him  ;  the  letter  bearing  the  fatal  ueAvs 
fell  from  his  hand,  aud  he  had  barely  time 
lo  sigh.  ••  It  is  the  AA’ill  of  God,”  before  he  fell 
iiiicoiiscious  into  the  arms  of  his  courtiers. 
Eroiii  the  shock  of  that  disastrous  loss — the 


loss  of  the  AA^estern  seaboard  aud  maritime 
supremacy  of  Spain — he  iieA^er  recoA  ered ;  from 
that  moment  liis  strength  failed,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year  he  died.  His  body, 
clothed  in  a  musk-coloured  silk  suit,  and  AAuth 
the  head  combed  and  the  beard  trimmed,  and 
the  face  and  hands  painted,”  lay  in  state  for 
tAA'o  days  in  the  priAuite  theatre  of  the  Arcan- 
zar.  But  there  aaus  no  Velasiiuez  to  paint  the 
end  of  royalty ;  no  Zurbarau,  “  the  king's 
painter,  and  of  painters  the  king,”  to  depict 
the  stern  solemnity  of  death.  Already  six  years 
ago  Velascpiez,  dressed  in  the  full  attire  of  a 
Knight  of  Santiago,  had  lain  his  tAvo  days  in 
state.  Zurbaran,  too,  had  been  dead  four  years. 
Alonso  Cano,  like  so  many  contemporaries,  had 
entered  holy  orders.  Only  Murillo,  to  AA'liom 
Court  i)atronage  Avas  nothing,  liAuug  quietly  in 
Seville,  painting  his  saints  and  his  Immaculate 
ConceiDtions,  carried  on  for  a  feAA"  years  longer 
the  torch  of  genius  that  had  burned  out  so 
rapidly  in  Spain. 


THE  NEW  FISH  =  MARKET,  VENICE. 


'^I''11E  islaiul  of  Rialto  (tlu'  name  of  Avhich  has 
1  l)ccu  familiar  Avith  the  English  reatliug 
public  cAci'  since  tlu'  time  of  Shakespeare) 


became  the  nnchms  of  Venice  on  the  fall  of 
Heraclea  and  Malaniocco.  On  and  around  this 
island  arose  some  of  her  most  beautiful  palaces — 
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to  wit,  the  faiuous  Ca  d’oro.  A  wooden  bridge 
Avas  also  built  to  facilitate  communication  AAutli 
some  of  the  chief  arteries  of  the  fast  gi'OAA’ing 
town.  This  AA’ooden  bridge  AA^as  replaced  in  1588 
by  the  present  marble  bridge  so  familiar  to 
English  travellers,  on  AAdiich,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  may  be  seen  Venetians  aiul  foreigners  of 
every  class  and  tongue  briskly  moving  up  and 
doAvn  the  broad  stone  steps  haiiked  by  tiny  sho|)s. 
At  the  foot  of  this  same  Rialto  A\e  find  the  three 
principal  markets  of  the  town  for  fish,  poultry, 
and  fruit. 

The  hsh-market  looms  on  the  Grand  Canal 
itself.  The  present  structure  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1881,  since  which  date  there  has  been 
but  one  opinion  as  to  its  fate.  So  clumsy  a  build¬ 
ing  could  ueA^er  long  be  alloAAcd  to  disfigure  the 
great  A\aterway  Avhich  is  the  pride  and  boast  of 
eA'ery  Venetian,  and  by  unanimous  decision  it  Avas 
decided  to  remoA’e  it.  But  hoAV  was  it  to  be 
replaced  ? 

This  question  AAas  repeatedly  asked  by  those 
in  authority.  It  was  asked  also  by  strangers,  and 
by  the  citizens  themselves,  who  felt  the  unsightly 
hsh-market  to  be  a  standing  shame  and  disgrace 
to  their  beloved  town.  Yet  years  passed,  and  no 
one  Avas  found  to  answer  the  question  so  near  to 
the  hearts  of  all. 

It  was  left-  to  Signor  Cesare  Laiirenti,  one  of 


Italy’s  best  knoAvn  artists,  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
A  suggestion  for  his  design  Avas  gh'en  to  him 
AA'hile  once  looking  at  Vittore  Carpaccio’s  famous 
picture  of  the  “  Miracolo  della  Santa  Croce,” 
Avhich  represents  the  Patriarch  of  Grado  casting 
out  an  evil  spirit  by  means  of  the  Holy  cross. 
The  old  Avooden  bridge  of  Rialto  is  seen  in  the 
distance,  AAdiile  in  the  foreground  is  a  house  Avdth 
one  of  those  ancient  hujgietie  Avhere  the  Venetian 
ladies  in  olden  times  sat  and  burnished  their  hair 
to  li\ing  gold  under  the  warm  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.  It  A\'as  this  loggiellc  which  gave 
Cesare  Laurenti  the  key-note  to  the  l*csvhei-la 
that  A\as  to  rise  in  the  place  of  the  ugly  shed 
Avhich  Avas  a  disligurement  to  the  toAvn,  utterly 
useless  as  a  shelter  either  from  sun  or  rain, 
having  been  raised  too  high  to  serve  its  purpose. 

Not  content  Avith  his  own  laboricjus  toil 
Cesare  Laurenti  called  to  his  help  a  young 
architect,  Domenico  Rupolo,  Avho  had  already 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the  Avorks  of 
restoration  in  the  Ducal  Palace  ;  and  on  December 
.‘3rd,  1900,  the  lesult  of  their  joint  Avoik  was 
})resented  at  a  meeting  of  the  toAvn  council  ami 
almost  unanimously  accepted. 

So  great  was  the  joy  of  all  those  Venetians 
who  hold  dear  the  inteiest  of  their  toAAui  that 
a  banquet  Avas  arrangetl  and  offered  in  honoui' 
of  Laurenti  and  his  co-AA"orker  Riipolo,  Avhere  all 
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MIRACOLO  DELLA  SANTA  CROCE. 

Prom  the  Painting  by  Carpaccio.  From  a  Photograph  by  Alinari. 


tliiit  was  j.M'c*atc.st  aii<l  best  in  art,  literature,  and 
coinnu'ree  met  to  sliow  tlieir  earnest  appreciation 
of  the  motives  wliieh  had  led  tlieir  fellow  citizen 
to  lay  aside  his  well-loved  colours  for  the 
fnrtheianee  of  a  woi-k  which  all  had  desired, 
Imt  none  had  been  able  to  execute. 

'Fhe  new  maiket  will  front  the  Grand  Canal, 
<overinj;  one  part  ol  the  present  area.  The 
icmaininf'  .'•itace  will  be  left  as  a  puizza,  where 
doubtless  the  K<‘>y  scenes  so  many  painters  have 
immortalised  will  once  more  si)ring  into  life. 
'I’hf!  new  building  w  ill  run  liaek  till  it  r(!aeh(‘S  the 
famous  .Stallon."  to  w  hich  it  will  be  <'onnect(‘d 
by  an  ontm-  staircase.  This  “Stallon”  is  now 
the  |)oultry  maik<  t.  but  was  once  a  slaughter- 
hon‘-e.  It  Avas  bidlt  in  the  beginning  of  th(‘ 
lifteenth  eeniury,  and  is  eelebiatol  lor  its  mag¬ 
nificent  ceiling  of  dark  oak  beams,  and  ground- 


lloor  arches  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Ca 
d’oro.  The  “Stallon”  Avas  built  on  the  spot 
Avhere  the  houses  of  the  Querini  family  once 
stood.  The.se  houses  Avere  rased  to  the  ground 
by  order  of  the  Republic,  and  a  colonna  infatne 
raised  in  their  stead,  to  i)roclaim  to  posterity 
tlu'  shaiiK'  of  a  Querini  Avho  had  been  eon- 
A’icted  of  sedition  against  the  Ducal  Government. 
Tlu'  “  Stallon  ”  Avill  form  a  A'ery  essential  part 
of  the  neAA^  fish-market;  indeed,  the  Avhole  of  the 
iieAv  building  Avill  be  but  an  enlargement  of  this 
old  historical  structure. 

We  luiAT'  thus  not  only  to  commend  the 
demolition  of  a  clumsy  shed  that  for  seventeen 
years  has  disfigured  the  eity  of  Rialto,  but  to 
ie.joice  over  the  restoiation  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  nunuunents  of  Venetian  lii.story  and 
architecture.  A.  M.  W. 
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'  HOLBEIN’S  “AMBASSADORS:”  THE  PICTURE  AND  THE  MEN.* 

A  STARTLING  REPLY. 

By  W.  FRED  DiCKES. 


[lu  1892  Mr.  W.  F'red  Dickes  contributed  to 
this  Magazine  three  articles,  in  which  he  offered 
a  scholarly  and  highly  ingenious  solution  of  the 
identity  of  the  figures  in  this  picture.  That 
solution,  based  upon  evidence  much  of  which 
was  necessarily  more  or  less  circumstantial,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Counts  Palatine,  Otto 
Henry  and  his  brother  Philipp,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Lutheran,  were  the  personages  represented.  iMr. 
Colvin  and  3[r.  Cust  combated  the  idea,  and  the 
former  believed  the  chief  ambassador  to  be  Jean 
de  Dinteville.  Soon  afterwards  Miss  Hervey  dis¬ 
covered  a  parchment  document,  proving  that  Mr. 
Colvin  was  right.  Mr.  Dickes  boldly  rejects  the 
testimony,  and  makes  a  statement,  with  which  we 
do  not  associate  ourselves,  but  which,  together 
with  the  criticisms  which  accompany  it,  seem  well 
worthy  of  consideration. — The  Editor.] 

ISS  HERVEY’S  book,  which  I  open  with 
real  pleasure,  is  written  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Parchment  which  she  so  happily  secured 
and  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  is  an 
unassailable  authority.  But  directly  I  saw  it 
I  recognised  in  it  a  got- up  dealer’s  certificate 
written  in  the  well-understood  disguise  of  print 
hand.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  me  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  picture.  I 
pointed  out  in  the  Athetueum  that  the  curious 
title  “  De  D’Inteville  ”  showed  it  was  not  written 
by  anyone  who  knew  Dinteville’s  signature,  and 
that  such  slips  as  “  Seine,”  altered  under  the 
pen  into  “  Seyne,”  proved  it  was  concocted  at 
a  later  date  than  pretended ;  in  fact,  that  it 
Avas  a  carefully  constructed  eighteenth-century 
imposture,  Avritteu  in  seventeenth-century  French 
on  eighteenth-century  parchment. 

The  author  had  evidently  studied  up  his  fraud 
from  Ribier,  “  Lettres  et  Memoires  d’Estat,”  fob 
Paris,  1666,  where  memoirs  of  both  Dinteville 
and  De  Selve,  together  Avith  letters  from  Camusat, 
are  given.  But  please  notice  that  there  is  no 
reference  either  in  Ribier  or  any  other  authority 
to  the  pretended  visit  of  De  Selve  to  Dinteville  in 
England.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable,  Avhen  Ave 
consider  hoAV  much  each  of  them  Avrote,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they,  even  kncAV  each 

*  “Holbein’s  ‘  Aml)assadors  ’ :  The  Picture  and  the 
Men.”  By  Mary  F.  S.  HerA  ey.  With  25  illustrations. 
(London:  Bell  <fe  Sons.  1900.  10s.  6d.  net.) 


other.  Perhaps  the  greatest  curiosity  on  the 
Parchment  is  the  incorrect  title,  “.Jean  de 
DTnteville.”  This  comes  from  (Ribier,  p.  800) 
a  chapter-heading,  “Genealogies  des  Du  Plessey’s 
et  de  DTnterville.”  It  is  not  repeated.  There  is 
another  curiosity  in  Ribier.  For  years  Ave  have 
had  before  us  the  puzzle  of  that  solitary  French 
name  “  Policy  ”  (spelled  AAdth  a  r)  on  the  painted 
globe,  all  the  other  names  on  Avhich  are  Latin. 
DinteAulle  ahvays  spelled  it  “Poli,~y.”  In  later 
times  it  was  Avritten  Polisy,  but  never  on  map  or 
in  print  have  I  met  Avith  “Policy”  excepting  on  the 
globe,  and  in  Ribier  (i).  15),  AAdiere  it,  like  the  “  De 
D’Inteville,”  occurs  but  once.  Now  I  argue  that 
the  person  aaJio  Avrote  the  Pai'chment  Avas  the 
same  person  aaJio  had  the  AA’ord  Policy  put  on  the 
globe,  of  set  purpose  to  connect  the  one  AAdth  the 
other.  That  this  person  AA^as  not  Dinteville,  as 
Miss  Hervey  suggests,  is  certain  ;  for  DinteA-dlle 
AA'ould  have  made  Holbein  tiiin  the  globe  round, 
bringing  France  to  the  front  and  his  oaa'ii 
seigneury  PolHy  (between  Dijon  and  Geneva) 
into  the  centre,  AAdiere  Nuremberga  noAV  is.  He 
would  also  have  had  it  spelled  correctly  Polizy, 
not  Policy,  and  surely  he  AA^oiild  iieA'er  have 
omitted  “Lavaur,”  the  birthplace  and  Bishopric 
of  “  son  intime  amy,”  AAdiose  portrait  shared  the 
honours  Avith  his  oaaui.  That  no  conspicuous  site 
for  “Polizy”  could  be  found  in  France,  and 
that  it  is  placed  of  necessity  in  Belgium,  proves 
it  to  have  been  Avritteii  in  long  after  the  picture 
AA"as  painted  by  someone  interested  not  in  the 
place,  but  only  in  connecting  the  picture  and  the 
Parchment,  AAdth  the  object  of  selling  the  former. 
To  give  my  evidence  as  to  Avho  this  iierson  Avas 
Avould  take  too  much  space,  so  I  Avill  conclude 
this  passage  by  saying  that  I  believe  it  was  Le 
Brun,  the  dealer — the  same  who  was  answerable 
for  cutting  off  six  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
panel,  for  putting  on  the  signature,  and  painting 
in  the  AA^ord  Policy.  When  the  absurdity  of 
identifying  the  persons  as  De  Selve  and  D’Avaux, 
AA^ho  were  not  even  contemporaries,  daiAuied  upon 
him,  he  could  not  fail  to  think  of  Dinteville, 
because  the  title  “  Marquis  of  Dinteville  ”  Avas 
at  that  very  moment  held  by  a  Le  Brun  !  It  Avas 
created  in  1654  as  the  Marquisate  de  D’InteAdlle, 
but  the  Le  Bruns  had  assumed  the  older  name 
Dinteville  (“Hist.  Genealogique,”  etc.). 

W e  had  been  told  that  there  AA^as  in  the 
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Godefroy  collection  a  “  Memoir  pour  V Intelligence 
(le  Trois  Lett  res,"  Avliicli  was  confirmatory  of  the 
Parchment.  This  is  now  reproduced  in  the  book, 
and  Ave  easily  see  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  first 
draft  for  the  Parchment.  Moieover,  there  is 
such  a  similarity  that,  in  spite  of  the  disguised 
writing  on  the  Parchment,  SAispicion  of  the  same 
hand  on  both  completely  destroys  its  value  as 
“supporting"  evidence.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  these,  and  notice  how  the  imposture 
was  developed.  1  Avill  remark  that  the  Godefroy 
collection,  commenced  by  the  brothers  Dennis 
and  Leon,  who  Avere  in  the  serA'ice  of  the  Counts 
Palatine  at  Heidelberg  during  the  seA^enteenth 
century.  Avas  remoAcd  to  Paris  by  their  descend¬ 
ants  after  the  destruction  of  Heidelberg.  It 
was  added  to  by  eacli  of  its  succeeding  possessors, 
and  remained  at  Paris  in  priA'ate  hands  till  171!), 
when  its  last  oAAiier.  Antoine  ^lorian,  left  it  by 
will  to  the  Institute.  There  it  aaus  so  neglected 
that,  aec-oi-ding  to  the  official  report,  it  became 
••  une  mine  cpi'ex])loita  la  cupidite  ”  till,  about  1834, 
it  was  disecwered  that  several  thousands  of  MS. 
had  disa])))eared.  According  to  the  Inventaire, 
published  in  18(3.).  by  the  “  Societe  de  rtlistoire,” 
poi'tfolio  ecxA'i.,  exeei)ting  only  a  fcAA'  specified 
doeuments.  “  ne  renferme  que  des  copies.”  I  AA'ill 
t  hei-elbre  oidy  repeat  that  this  “  ]Memoire  ”  cannot 
be  regarde(l  as  i)idependent  CAudence,  but  only 
a-  (he  first  draft  on  A\hich  our  Parchment  AA'as 
eousti-iiet(‘(l.  Another  “  copy  of  a  letter,”  repeat¬ 
ing  a  part  of  this  in  almost  the  satne  Avords,  in 
the  same  collection,  is  of  no  W'oi'th,  excei)ting  as 
showing  the  lun-sistema*  of  the  same  owner  of  the 
pietni-e  to  eidianee  its  nioiK'y  Aalue.  It  Avould  be 
\«‘iy  easy  to  make  history,  if  we  may  fiist  write 
pretended  copies  of  lost  lett(‘rs  and  ])lant  them 
inisigned  in  “GochdVoy”  eolleetions. 

iiCt  im  now  eonsid(M'  (h(“  identifications  insistcal 
on  by  these  unattest(“<l  |)ai)(‘rs.  In  our  pictuie 
the  chief  person  -(I  avoid  tin*  Avord  “Ambas- 
-ador.”  Ijeeause  of  evidene(‘  that  th(‘  tc'rm  had  not 
long  been  a))i)lie(lj  is  an  ini))ortant,  stalwart 
man,  with  gohlcn  blown  hair  and  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  the  tyjie  of  robust  manhood  in  vigorous 
In-alth  ;  inclining  to  stoutness,  iierhajis,  but  still  a 
'-tuidy  warrior.  Now,  it  is  A’ei  y  unfortunate  that 
weha\c  no  jiortraitof  I  )inteville,  aeknoAvledgial  or 
'iqipo'cd.  I  >ay  “  siqiposed  ”  to  draw  attmitioii  to 
a  mi'leading  use  of  the  word  in  this  book.  Miss 
llervr-y  i-eproduci's  an  “unnamed  draAving  by 
Holbein  at  \N’ind'or.  supposed  to  represent  .lean 
dc  I  )inte\  ille.”  Now.  no  one  lad'ore  .Mr.  ('olvin 
ami  Im'-elf  has  ever  “supposed”  it  to  repre.smit 
Dinteville,  and  it  becomes,  unintimtionally  of 
<-ourse,  a  sort  of  pelilio  rlriirlil  to  cicate  evidence 
in  such  a  Avay.  Although  Ave  ha\m  no  ])ortrait 
of  Dinteville,  avc  may  gather  from  the  “Slate 


Papers  ”  that  he  AA’as  a  AA  eak,  ahvays  ailing 
man  of  less  than  medium  height,  and  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  French  appearance.  We  have  him  com¬ 
plaining,  yet  AA’ith  a  certain  natural  pride,  that 
King  Henry  on  one  occasion  rested  his  arm  on 
his  shoulder,  and  AA’alked  him  to  and  fro;  and 
Chapuis'  letter  to  the  German  Emperor  (S.P. 
59.))  tells  that  the  common  people  used  to  insult 
DinteA’ille  by  calling  out,  “Orson  QuenaA^e ! 
France  Dogue !  ”  Now  I  cannot  think  that,  if 
he  AA'as  the  heavy-Aveight  Holbein  has  painted, 
he  AA'Ould  have  been  “spotted”  by  the  London 
rabble  as  a  Frenchman,  or  insulted. 

It  is  important  to  learn  the  state  of  Dinte- 
ville’s  health  in  the  spring  of  1533,  for  it  was 
then,  according  to  Miss  Hervey,  that  George  de 
Selve,  Bishop  of  LaA’aur,  coming  to  England  on 
a  secret  mission,  perhaps  concerning  the  royal 
marriage,  Ausited  Dinteville.  History  is  silent 
aboitt  this  visit  to  England,  Avhich  may  probably 
account  for  its  being  called  a  secret  visit.  M. 
Pontalis,  in  his  “Correspondences  d’Odet  de  Selve,” 
mentions  it,  and  refers  to  the  Parchment  as  the 
only  evidence.  (It  Avas  his  summary  of  the 
Parchment  given  as  a  foot-note  that  led  Miss 
Hetwey  so  Avisely  to  secure  it.)  She  claims  as 
supporting  evidence  in  a  MS.  letter  from  Dinte- 
A'ille  to  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
the  Avords,  “  Monsieur  de  Lax’or  ni'a  fait  cest 
honneur  que  de  me  A'enir  veoir,  qui  ne  m’a  este 
petit  plaisir.  II  n’est  point  de  besoign  que  M,  le 
Gi'and  Maistre  en  entende  rien.”  Noaa',  its  formal 
tone  does  not  lead  one  to  think  of  “  son  intime 
amy  et  de  toute  sa  famile  ”  mentioned  in  the 
Parchment,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Avriting  is 
not  reproduced.  HandAvriting  is  often  mislead¬ 
ing.  Then,  too,  one  doAibts  if  Dinteville  would 
misspell  his  friend’s  name.  But  even  if  George 
de  Selve  did  come  to  England  on  this  secret 
mission,  one  Avould  expect  the  visit  to  have  been 
merely  a  call.  Yet  this  is  the  one  and  only 
ojiportunity  for  their  meeting  and  employing 
Holbein,  as  described  in  the  Parchment ! — “  Eux 
deux  ayants  rencontrey  en  Angleterre  un  ex¬ 
cellent  peinctre  holandois  I’employerent  pour 
faire  iceluy  tableau.”  One  Avould  think  it 
foolhardy  for  a  secret  messenger  to  sit  to 
Holbein,  Avho  Avas  at  once  the  centre  of  German 
and  Bohemian  life  and  painter  to  the  Court ! 
Noav,  in  this  letter,  dated  May  23rd,  he  says  :  “  J’ay 
eu  la  liebvre  tierce  et  y  a  long  temps  qu’en  suis 
guery.”  Cha])uis,  Avriting  on  May  10th,  says, 
“The  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  eight  days  ago  .  . 
accompanied  by  the  King’s  physician,  to  visit  the 
French  jVmbassador,  Avho  is  sick  of  a  tertian 
fever”  (wS.P.  4()5).  On  .lune  9th  Dinteville  Avrites 
to  De  Bc'llay  :  “.  .  .  Je  vous  supplie  et  requiers 
vouloir  penser  pour  me  ayder  a  me  retirer  d’icy 
ou  .le  vous  promets  sur  nia  foy  que  si  Je  y 
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Presented  to  the  National  Gallery  by  Miss  Heruey. 
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denieur  encore  guere  J’ay  grand  peur  de  y  laisser 
la  pean  et  les  o«.  Jamais  Je  n’y  ay  eii  qne 
linit  jonrs  de  sante.  .  .  .  Je  sceay  bien  qne  y 
avez  bon  pourvoir  a  qnoy  vous  snpplie  hnmble- 
ment  vons  vonloir  employer  k  me  faire  le  bien 
(pii  ne  ni'importe  qne  de  la  vie”  (Caiunsat,  131). 
Of  eonrse  Dinteville  Avas  soon  relieved.  He 
A’isited  England  again  in  1535-6,  Avben  illness 
delaj'ed  bis  arrival.  His  bealtb  failed  more  and 
more,  till  in  1542,  only  nine  years  after  tbe 
pretended  sitting  to  Holbein,  “  estant  devenii 
paralytitpie  et  impotent  de  toiis  ses  membres,” 
being  quite  nnable  to  attend  longer  at  Court,  be 
retired  to  Polizy.  There  tbe  days  passed  slowly 
in  Avatebing  tbe  building  of  bis  ebateau,  until  be 
l)assed  aAvay  in  tbe  fiftietb  year  of  bis  age,  in  1555. 

Do  you  tbink  sueb  an  iiiAmlid  could  baAe 
looked  like  Holbein's  burly  lAilncc?  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  add  that  tbe  costume  Avorn  by  tbe 
latter  is  distinctly  not  French,  and  is  absolutely 
that  of  a  (ierman  Count  Palatine.  Tbe  big  tassel 
is  tbe  iiisignium  of  bis  office  as  Ei ztriicksess  or 
Arcbidaiiifer  to  tbe  Emperor,  and  tbe  medal  of 
St.  Michael  is  Avoin  by  him  as  having  poAA’er  of 
life  and  death  in  tbe  Palatinate.  The  statue  of 
St.  .Michael  A\as  generally  placed  in  or  in  front 
of  tbe  laAv  courts.  To  pi’etend  that  it  is  tbe 
l''rcncb  Order  of  St.  IMicbael  !  Had  DinteA’ille 
^tood  for  this  picture  be  Avould  baAm  placed  bis 
own  true  badge  befoie  tbe  painter,  and  Holbein 
would  not  baAX'  needed  to  make  tbe  three  fancy 
sketclies  for  the  medal  Avbicb  are  at  Basel.  (See 
.M.MiA/.iNK  OF  Art,  18!)2,  pp.  275-().)  Tbe  rules 
of  tlie  Order  Avere  strictly  maintained  in  1533, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Dinteville 
Avould  not  luiAO  dared  to  AAcar  any  fancy  medal. 
Indeed,  Avbcn  liaA  ing  bis  ])ortrait  painted  Avould 
have  been  tbe  A’cry  time  for  him  to  honour 
himself  and  bis  Sovi'reign  by  disi»laying  both  tbe 
beautiful  shell  collai'  and  tbe  badge,  Avbicb  tbe 
King  bad  given  him.  Holbein’s  fancy  medal  bi'ing 
worn  ill  the  jiicture  should  be  conclusiA-e  ])roof 
tliat  the  jicrson  rcpiescmtcd  is  not  Dinteville. 


Tlie  stateinent  in  our  Parchment  that  tbe 
younger  person  is  “  Messire  George  de  Selve, 
Eveque  de  Lavaur,”  is  absolutely  denied  by  tbe 
life-size  portrait,  preserved  by  tbe  present 
Marquis  de  Selve.  Miss  Hervey,  Avbom  Ave  must 
thank  for  reproducing  it  in  her  book,  thinks  this 
portrait  posthumous,  and  no  AAonder,  for  it  is 
preposterously  unlike  tbe  younger  prince  in 
Holbein’s  picture.  But  it  is  a  masterly  Avork,  and 
so  full  of  vivacity  that  I  should  not  doubt  its 
being  from  tbe  life.  Noav,  as  George  de  Selve 
died  only  eight  years  after  tbe  Holbein  Avas 
painted,  and  bones  do  not  alter  in  that  time,  it  is 
easy  AA  itb  a  pair  of  compasses  to  see  that  tbe 
beads  neA'er  did  belong  to  tbe  same  person.  In 
tbe  Holbein  tbe  length  from  eyebroAV  to  chin 
is  the  same  as  from  cheek-bone  to  cheek-bone ; 
in  the  de  Selve  it  is  a  fifth  more !  In  fact,  tbe 
cheek-bones  in  tbe  Holbein  are  unusually  de- 
Axloped  even  for  a  Bavarian,  and  tbe  eyebroAAS 
are  le\’el ;  Avbile  in  tbe  de  Selve  tbe  cheek-bones 
are  not  at  all  j)rominent,  and  tbe  eyebroAA^s  are 
Axry  curved.  Moreover,  the  de  Selves  Avere 
alw^ays  possessed  of  aggressive  noses — a  nose 
sloping  foiwA^ard  from  tbe  bridge — “La  distinction 
de  sa  race,”  as  M.  Pontalis  calls  it.  You  can  see 
it  also  in  the  profile  portrait  of  Jean  de  Selve  on 
p.  154  of  this  Avell-illusti’ated  book.  Compare  it 
Avitb  tbe  long,  level,  and  thick  nose  in  our  picture. 
Again,  the  brow-line  makes  AAutb  tbe  nose-line  in 
Holbein’s  face  or  faces  (for  they  are  ceiJaiuly 
brothers)  a  capital  T,  but  in  tbe  de  Seh'e  por¬ 
trait  a  capital  Y.  All  these  differences  are  in 
tbe  bones,  and  supply  absolute  proof  that  the 
second  person  in  our  picture  is  nof  George  de 
Selve. 

Another  reason  Avby  George  de  Selve  Avill 
never  do  for  tbe  second  jierson  is  that  as  a 
Catholic  ])riest  and  bishop  be  Avould  not  have 
been  iminted  in  that  i)atterned  purple  silk 
robe ;  nor  Avould  be  baA  e  tolerated  Luther’s 
I’.salm  Book,  oi)on  at  “  Kom  Heiliger  Geist,”  to  be 
by  bis  side. 
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By  CAWIILLE  MAUCLAIR. 


LEVY-DHURMER  is  even  more  of  a  sym- 
,  bolist  and  a  literary  student  than  M. 
Anian-Jean.  He  has  exhibited  oil  pictures  of 
minute  execution,  besides  pastels  of  broader  treat¬ 
ment,  and  has  rapidly  earned  a  well-merited  re¬ 
putation.  At  first  he  showed 
the  influence  of  the  early 
Italian  painters,  modified,  for 
a  time,  by  Pre-Raphaelite  pro¬ 
clivities,  and  qualified  by  Rosi- 
crucian  notions,  which  for  a 
short  while  appeared  in  Prance 
as  the  ultimate  expression  of 
these  erratic  ideas.  He  soon, 
however,  abandoned  this  point 
of  view,  and  produced  works 
in  which  we  find  a  visionary 
mood  curiously  expressed  by 
very  careful  and  subtle  hand¬ 
ling.  His  women  and  girls  are 
at  once  real  and  allegorical  ; 
his  figures  show  a  true  sense 
of  style  with  fine  drawing,  as 
complete  and  as  learned  as 
that  of  any  member  of  tlie 
younger  school.  His  highly- 
finished  paintings  sometimes 
remind  us  of  Rossetti  by  their 
ardent  passion,  sometimes  of 
Gustave  Moreau  by  their  jewel¬ 
like  colour,  and  always  of  da 
Vinci’s  heads  by  their  shadowy  smile,  which 
haunts  M.  Levy-Dhurnier.  He  has  done  some 
capital  portraits  in  pastel,  especially  one  of 
Ravaisson,  the  philosoi^her  and  philologist,  and 
one  of  Georges  Rodenbach  in  the  Luxemljourg, 
an  impressive  record  of  the  mild  and  home-sick 
poet  of  Bruges. 

But  the  greater  portion  of  his  work  is 
symbolical.  His  largest  and  most  important 
painting  is  a  triptych,  representing  Paradise, 
Love  (in  the  centre  panel),  and  a  figure  of  Sin. 
These  are  full  of  delightful  details,  of  rich  and 
unforced  imagery  ;  the  execution  is  at  once 
minute  and  free,  with  a  reminiscence  of  inq^res- 
sionism  in  the  bold  colouring  and  in  the  technique 
of  dotted  painting  ;  altogether  it  places  M.  Levy- 
Dhurmer  in  the  rank  of  the  most  interesting 
French  artists  who  have  appeared  these  ten  years. 

After  him  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  M. 
Pierre  Lagarde,  who  paints  legends  of  the  saints 
in  a  very  tender  and  sober  key  of  violet  and 
grey,  inspired  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  ;  and  M. 
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Simon  Bussy,  who  shows  a  geniiine  artistic 
nature,  influenced  by  Whistler,  in  a  series  of 
landscapes  full  of  feeling,  executed  in  pastel. 

These  form  a  transition  to  two  more  artists, 
M.  Henri  Duhem  and  Madame  Marie  Duhem,  who 


are  both  interesting  personalities.  M.  Henri 
Duhem  has  a  mind  of  great  refinement;  a  lawyer 
of  repute  in  the  North  of  France,  he  wrote 
a  book  on  French  contemporary  art,  “  Renais¬ 
sance,”  of  great  scope  and  noble  purview.  He 
resides  at  Douai,  and  travels  about  that  region 
bordering  on  Flanders,  painting  as  he  goes  : 
Arras,  Rocroi,  Gravelines,  and  Boulogne,  land¬ 
scapes  with  dim  skies  and  pale  chalk  shores.  He 
has  liainted  some  large  moonlight  scenes,  of  which 
one  especially,  “  Sainte  Genevieve  Watching  Her 
Flock,”  is  a  marvel  of  poetic  night;  and  a  series 
of  old  provincial  towns,  market  places,  ancient 
houses,  alleys,  ruined  gardens,  and  canals,  in  which 
he  reveals  an  exquisite  and  sympathetic  spirit. 
Belgium  has  given  to  the  world  several  painters 
who  find  intense  expression  for  this  class  of  sub¬ 
jects  :  Willaert,  Vytsman,  Baertsoen,  Marcette, 
and  Doudelet;  but  none  better  than  M.  Duhem 
renders  the  charm  of  dead  things,  the  peace  of 
doleful  silence,  the  merciful  restfuliiess  of  grey 
skies,  and  all  the  chill  and  yearning  poetry  of  the 


THE  SADNESS  OF  LOVE. 

From  the  Painting  by  Leuy-Dhurmer. 
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north.  As  Ave  stand  in  front  of  these  pictures 
AA’e  cannot  but  remember  the  AA’onderfnl  word- 
symphonies  of  Georges  Rodenbach  (“Le  Voyage 
dans  les  Yenx,”  “Le  Rcgne  dn  Silence,”  “Le  Miroir 
dn  Ciel  Natal  ”),  Avhieh  so  deeply  ntter  the  myster¬ 
ious  soul  of  things,  the  hidden  life  of  A\diat  seems 
dead,  the  thoughts  of  that  Avhich  has  no  mind. 
31.  Duhem  moves  at  his  ease  in  this  borderland  of 
the  real  Avorld,  AA^hich  the  concrete  art  of  iiainting 
might  seem  unable  to  treat,  and  his  idealism  is 
Avonderfully  expressive.  A  facade,  a  corner  of  a 
Square,  a  rellection  in  the  Avater,  is  enough  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  toncli  the  feelings  and  ins])ire  dreams. 


HELENE. 

rrom  th9  Painting  by  Leuy-Dhurmer. 

Madame  Marie  Dnhem  is  in  soul  and  in  art 
one  Avitli  lier  husband,  only  more  definitely 
mystical.  She  paints  Nuns  and  Sisters  out 
walking,  thus  cr(*ating  sAveet  visions  of  pure 
wliitc  robes  amid  autumn  woods;  or  the  outside 
f)f'  coiiA'cnt  Avails,  the  peaceful  cloister,  the  grace 
of  gills  at  their  first  communion,  the  rapt 
meditatioji  of  holy  maids;  thus  achieving  a  mode 
of  art  Avhich  is  both  gentle  and  decisive,  the  out¬ 
come  of  Avomanliness  Avithout  affectation.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  cultiA^ate  a  style  that  is  sober 
but  not  austere,  restricted  to  (piiet  keys  of  colour, 
fragrant  AA'ith  a  noble  and  heartfelt  sentiment 
Avhich  secures  them  admiration  and  esteem. 


Finally  we  come  to  their  friend,  their  intel¬ 
lectual  brother,  Henri  Le  Sidaner,  one  of  the  most 
original  and  perhaps  the  choicest  of  all  the  spirits 
discussed  in  this  essay.  Henri  Le  Sidaner  is  one 
of  a  Breton  family,  but  Avas  born  in  the  Mauritius  ; 
and  the  mingled  strain  of  Breton  mysticism  and 
Creole  languor  is  seen  in  his  work.  He  began  by 
painting  pictures  in  Avhich  impressionism  was 
predominant,  marine  studies,  as  for  instance  the 
“  Blessing  the  Sea,”  which  made  some  sensation 
a  few  years  ago.  Then  his  manner  tended  more 
and  more  to  the  mysterious.  He  painted  a 
number  of  “Nocturnes,”  delightful  in  feeling, 
boats  Avith  lights  on  the  moonlit  AA'aters,  dim 
gardens  Avith  a  lamp  in  the  distance  seen  through 
quivering  leaves,  snoAV-scenes,  windows  ruddy 
with  the  gloAV  Avithin  ere  the  eA^ening-gleam  has 
(juite  died  aAvay,  and  all  with  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  tone.  Then  he  made  studies  of  young 
girls — fair  girls  in  Avhite  raiment  in  the  moon¬ 
shine — on  the  edge  of  a  pool,  or  in  a  Avood — and 
this  subject  afforded  him  many  delightful  varia¬ 
tions.  These  immaculate  beings,  born  of  a  moon¬ 
beam,  in  the  full  sheen  of  that  unreal  light, 
unplaiting  their  soft  and  filmy  hair  in  the  night, 
gave  him  opportunities  for  exercising  a  very 
singular  artistic  gift,  and  revealed  a  poetical  and 
highly  suggestive  mind. 

31.  Le  Sidaner  then  spent  eighteen  months  at 
Bruges,  Avhere  he  finally  “  found  himself,”  and 
realised  his  poAvers.  He  painted  the  waters  of  that 
land,  dark  or  alive  with  light,  the  slumbering 
houses,  the  heroic  outlines  of  ancient  toAvers,  the 
trees  overhanging  motionless  pools,  the  living  re¬ 
flections,  the  dignity  of  silence,  the  light  curves  of 
old  iron-work,  the  decent  reserve  of  convent 
gates,  the  dark  shapes  of  AA'^omen  Avrapped  in  their 
hoods,  all  the  attraction  of  the  veiled  and 
mystical  north,  in  a  capital  series  of  paintings 
such  as  no  other  modern  artist  has  produced. 
31.  Le  Sidaner  has  carried  the  theory  of  imjjres- 
sionism  to  its  utmost  limits ;  he  paints  in  little 
dots  of  colour  like  Claude  Monet,  and  there  is  no 
outline  in  any  of  his  pictures ;  everything  floats 
and  runs  into  the  adjacent  object,  the  colour  is 
fluid,  and  mingles  in  endless,  shifting  hues.  Still, 
all  this  is  but  the  garb  of  the  purest  idealism.  It 
becomes  harmony  by  dint  of  an  infinite  tangle  of 
tones.  These  pictures  are  truly  “  Nocturnes,” 
quite  as  niuvcli  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  word 
by  Chopin  as  in  that  given  to  it  by  Whistler ; 
and  in  front  of  such  Avorks  Ave  feel  that  there 
is  no  boundary  line  between  poetry,  music,  and 
painting.  They  are  Avorks  of  art,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  31.  Le  Sidaner’s  interpretations 
of  the  night  are  impalpable,  im-material.  Whether 
in  oil  or  pastel,  or  merely  in  pencil,  he  always 
achieves  an  amazing  etherealisation  of  matter. 

In  him  impressionism  reaches  its  utmost  verge ; 
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A  STAGNANT  POOL. 

From  the  Drawing  by  Henri  Le  Sidaner. 

it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  any  further 
Avitliout  being  incomprehensible  to  the  human 
eye.  But  it  is  always  the  spirit  which  is  most 
definitely  expressed  in  his  landscapes ;  it  shines 
through  the  pictured  surface,  and  the  art  which 
Monet  specialised  to  record  literal  truth  has,  in 
M.  Le  Sidaner’s  hand  and  mind,  become  fused 
with  poetic  and  musical  dreams.  In  him,  even 
more  than  in  Rene  Menard,  we  discern  the  rapid 
development  of  the  method  which  seemed  to 
restrict  painting  to  the  presentment  of  the  mere 
appearance  of  things.  Here  the  appearance  is 
presented  to  perfection,  but  we  do  not  think 
about  it ;  it  is  no  more  than  a  garb  for  a  feeling 
and  an  idea ;  the  inner  life 
is  made  visible  to  iis,  and 
idealism  is  achieved  by 
sheer  power  of  contempla¬ 
tion.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  M.  Le  Sidaner  is  on 
the  way  to  produce,  by 
these  methods,  really 
great  works,  which  will 
defy  classification  by  any 
time-honoured  code  of 
criticism.  His  mind  is 
equally  open  to  emotion 
from  music,  poetry,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  world, 
a  striking  example  of  the 
fusion  of  various  arts 
which  is  already  a  hoijed- 
for  end  to  many  minds,  and 
may  open  infinite  realms 
to  the  art  of  the  future. 

I  have  now  discussed 
seven  painters.  I  do  not 


mean  to  imply  that  there  are  no 
others,  but  I  have  selected  the 
most  characteristic  as  helping  me 
to  bring  this  article  to  a  definite 
conclusion  for  my  English  readers. 
This  conclusion  is  that  an  amaz¬ 
ing  transformation  is  going  on  in 
French  pictorial  art.  The  reign 
of  realities,  of  a  direct  represen¬ 
tation  of  facts  as  the  final  pur¬ 
pose  of  painting,  is  at  an  end. 
Following  on  impressionism  as 
an  effort  to  record  the  intensest 
effects  of  colour,  painters  now  seek 
to  give  to  colour  its  deepest  in¬ 
ward  meaning,  its  highest  pitch  of 
emotional  significance.  Emotion 
has  once  more  become  the  ideal 
of  art,  which  has  too  long  prided 
itself  on  the  mere  j)resentment 
of  things  seen.  And  our  young 
painters  have  perceived  that  they 
must  seek  for  the  hidden  elements  under  the  outer 
aspects  of  life,  the  emotional  principle  which  gives 
rise  to  thought,  which  transcends  form.  French 
idealism  proceeds  on  different  lines  from  English 
idealism.  One  works  from  without  inwards, 
and  paints  or  draws  an  idea  born  in  the  artist’s 
brain  ;  the  other,  by  dint  of  contemplating  Nature, 
draws  out,  as  it  were,  to  the  surface  of  the  paint, 
an  inherent  idea  that  lurked  within.  Still,  the 
result  is  the  same  in  both,  in  so  far  as  that  the 
art  is  elevated  and  ennobled,  and  we  may  hope 
in  the  future  for  works  of  lofty  emotion  as  far 
removed  from  a  barren  ideal  of  academic  beauty 
as  from  a  trivial  transcript  of  life. 


THE  GOOD  SISTERS'  SCHOOL. 

Fro  n  the  Drawing  by  Marie  Duhem. 
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ENGRAVED  GUN  PLATES. 
In  the  National  Art  Library. 


IMi:  .N.ATIONAL  ART  LIBRARY,  VICTORIA  AND 
ALBLRT  MUSKUM. 

VN  iiitcrc.sliiif'  8(‘i'ie.s  of  iiiipi'cs.sioiis  in  reverse, 
piintcil  after  the  inaiinor  of  nielli,  from 
en^'iaved  plates  and  fittings  of  guns  and  pistols 
mainly  of  the  late  seventeentl)  and  early 
eiglitcentli  <'entniies,  has  recently  been  added 
to  this  rajlleetion.  d'his  class  of  wol'k  is  rai'o, 
ami  of  considerable  inteiest.  tin;  oiaiament  being 
r)f  excellent  eliaraeter,  and  tlni  whoh^  execaition 
gocjd  in  every  way.  The  ])atterns  chosen  are 
eithei-  cr)n\ fiitional  sei'olls  in  tlu^  style  of  the 
earlier  hnlehand  (Jerman  ornamentists.  oi'  hnnt- 
ing  'eeiie-  in  which  the  figures  are  lendeicd  Avith 


lemarkable  minuteness  and  fidelity.  The  collec¬ 
tion  now^  nnder  notice  includes  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  following  gnnsmiths,  most  of  Avhom 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  tAVO  leading  authorities 
on  the  subject,  Demmin  and  Boeheim.  We  give 
the  names  as  they  appear  on  the  prints : 
Schnetwoigt  in  Lalir,  Rechenmacher  in  Weimar, 
11.  Winck  a  Breslau,  Martin  Qualeck  in  Wienn 
(Demnun  mentions  Joseph  Qualeck  of  the  same 
city),  Johan  OsAAnlt  .Tersch  in  Nurnberg,  Caspar 
Zc'lncr  in  Wienn,  Matlneus  Muck,  Paul  Poser, 
.lohaji  Sehnee  in  Neiistat,  Aert  Schulck,  Georg 
Keisei',  Antoni  Enolasch,  Schmeiser  (1730  and 
1731)  a  Eisenach,  Jan  Monen  Amsterdam,  Franz 


DESIGN  FOR  A  GUN  PLATE. 

In  thp  National  Art  Library. 
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THE  FIRST  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

By  Thomas  Phillips,  R.A.  In  the  National  Pottiait  Gallery. 


A  PRINT. 

By  Utamaro.  In  the  National  Art  Library. 


Beret  ;v  Leituieritz,  De  Gerliard,  Languedoc  a 
Paris,  Leopold  Dilger,  J.  (t.  Erttel  a  Dresde,  M. 
Cronacli,  and  Joliann  Steinweg.  The  named 
examples  represent,  however,  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  series,  Avhicli  is  mainly  composed 
of  German  work,  although,  in  addition  to  the 
towns  above  mentioned,  it  contains  specimens 
coming  from  Prague  and  other  idaces.  There 
are  also  several  original  designs  for  the  same 
purpose,  anonymous,  but  of  great  beauty,  and 
one  of  these  we  reproduce. 

The  purchases  for  the  National  Art  Librai\y 
from  the  Bowes  Mnsenm,  Liverpool,  included 
several  important  Japanese  colour-prints,  of 
which  the  particiilarly  fine  example  of  Utamaro, 
here  illustrated,  is  perhaps  the  choicest.  It  is 
of  rather  unusual  dimensions,  15|  by  10’,  inches, 
and  printed  upon  dark-toned  blown  paper  with 
a  yellowish  background ;  the  colours  used  being 
few  and  low  in  tone.  Prints  of  this  quality  are 
rare,  and  the  Library  is  fortunate  in  being  able 


to  add  to  its  collection  one  of  such  merit.  A 
useful  addition  to  the  representation  of  Hokusai 
was  also  made  by  the  purchase  of  three  of  his 
surimono,  thi'ee  of  the  “  Famous  Waterfalls " 
series,  and  ten  of  the  “  Thirty-six  Views  of 
iMonnt  Fuji,”  all  fine  impressions  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  Several  Japanese  books  on  the  arts  of 
weaving,  lacqner-making,  the  decoration  of 
swords,  etc.,  were  bought  at  the  same  time. 

THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

CURIOUS  and  interesting  portrait  of  King 
Edward  VI,  painted  “  in  perspective,”  has 
recently  been  placed  on  view  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  what  is  called  an 
“anamorphosis.”  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
king  are  painted  on  an  oblong  panel,  against  a 
background  of  a  skilfully  executed  landscape. 
To  see  the  portrait  in  its  true  proportions  it  has 
to  be  viewed  through  a  circular  hole  iii  a  screen 


KING  EDWARD  VI. 


In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

By  W.  Behnes.  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


fixed  to  tlie  right-hand  side  of  the  frame,  but 
some  idea  of  it  may  lie  foi  med  by  looking  at 


our  reproduction  from  the  edge  of  the  page.  The 
picture  was  painted  in  1540,  and  the  brand  of 
Charles  I  on  the  back  of  the  jjanel  proclaims  it 
as  having  formed  part  of  his  collection.  It  Avas 
described  by  the  German  traveller  Paul  Hentzner, 
who  saw  it  in  Whitehall  Palace  in  1598,  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  in  Walpole’s  “Anecdotes  of 
Painting.”  When  the  royal  collection  was  dis¬ 
persed  in  1050  this  portrait  Avas  sold  for  the  sum 
of  £2.  It  has  been  acquired  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  by  purchase. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Thompson  Yates  has  presented 
a  portrait  of  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower, 
the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  painted  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  R.A.  The  duke  was  a  great  patron  of 
art,  as  Avell  as  a  connoisseur  and  collector.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  he  purchased  the  famous  Orleans 
Gallery  of  Italian  Pictures. 

A  bust  of  George  Cruikshank,  modelled  by 
William  Behnes,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
trustees. 


OUR  ART  STUDENTS. 

NATIONAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  COMPETITIONS. 


THH  NATIONAL  COMPETITIONS,  1901. 
^T"'IIE  Avoik  sent  in  for  the  South  Kensington 
1  comi)etition  Avas  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  (h^signs  Avhich  AA'ere  actually  cari'ied  out  in  the 
)nat(!i'ial  for  Avhich  they  Avere  intended.  It  is  but 
a  fcAV  ye<‘irs  ago  that  such  a  ])racticc  Avas,  if  not 
actually  discountenanced,  actively  discouraged. 
Designs  only  AA’ci'e  ask(*d  for;  and  if  a  student 
Avi.slie<i  to  demonstrate  its  a})plicability  to  the 
material  foi-  which  it  Avas  suggested  for  final 
«*xecutif»n,  lie  did  i1  pui'cly  out  of  zeal  for  his 
Avork.  as  he  kncAV  it  AAould  bring  him  no  addi¬ 
tional  consideration  or  rcAvai'd.  This,  lioAveA^er, 
has  licen  changed,  and  aa’c  iioaa'  Iiua'c  students 
shoAA'ing  their  designs  lor  neeilleAA^ork,  jeAvcllery, 
and  enaimd  AAork  side  by  side  Avith  the  jira-ctical 
tlemonstration,  or  otherAvise,  oi  the  utility  and 
suitability  of  their  design.  Moie,  Ave  have  the 
r-xaminers  of  at  least  fine  section  approving  the 
practice,  and  in  their  rciKiit  giving  ex])ression 
to  their  Avish  to  encourage  it.  It  is  as  it  should 
be,  of  c-oui  se,  and  aa  c  aa  elcome  the  recantation 
of  old  metlunls,  tardy  though  it  is.  The 
examiner.s  for  the  Lonflon  (county  Council 
seholarshiiis  made  this  their  most  important 
]K)int  at  the  initiation  of  their  AA'ork,  and  the 
successful  outcome  of  it  has  doubtless  had 
infhiencc  AA'ith  South  Ken.sington.  In  the  .section.s 


GOLD  MEDAL  DESIGN  FOR  TILE  PANEL 
By  George  W.  Barber. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  DESIGN  FOR  AN  EMBROIDERED  HANGING. 
By  Mabel  B.  Keighley. 


specially  affected,  those  of  jewellery  and  enamel 
designs,  the  majority  of  the  students  gave 
practical  examples  of  their  Avork,  and  elementary 
and  in  some  cases  Avholly  unsatisfactory  though 
they  Avere,  they  still  possess  interest,  inasmuch 


as  they  afford  evidence  of  the  striving  to 
grapple  Avith  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  their 
theoretical  designs  for  the  materials  in  Avliich 
they  were  intended  to  be  AA^orked  out. 

Once  again  the  complaint  is  made  by  ex- 


GOLD  MEDAL  DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

By  Geraldine  Morris. 
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aniiners  in  one  or  two  of 
the  sections  of  the  lack 
of  originality  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  adhere  to  forms 
and  stj'les  recognised  in 
previous  competitions.  The 
craze  of  the  moment  in 
design  is  seized  upon  by 
students  and  worried  to 
death.  In  no  department 
of  the  competitions  is  this 
more  noticeable  than  in 
that  of  drawings  for  illns- 
t  rat  ion.  This  year  the  in- 
ilnence  of  iNIr.  Nicholson 
and  Mr.  Tom 
most  marked, 
the  so-called  “ 

.Scliool  " 

Scnne  of  the  best  Avork  in 
this  section  comes  from 
Mis.-,  Eugenie  31.  K.  Rich¬ 
ards  foi-  a  set  of  designs 
of  (diild's  i)ictnre-book 
ilhi^trations,  for  Avhich  she 
was  aw  arded  a  silver  medal. 

3Ve  illustrate  the  prin- 
cip.-d  of  the  gold-medal  designs,  several  of  wdiicli 
arc  notewoi'tliy  from  the  excellence  of  the  design 
and  tlicir  adai)tability  to  the  sj)ecial  ])nrpose  for 
liicli  tlii-y  wei  e  intended.  3Iiss  Annie  3IcLcish's 


designs  for  the  decoration 
of  a  small  organ  chamber 
are  notcAvorthy  from  both 
of  these  points  of  view. 
Her  draiAghtsmansh ip  is 
fai’  above  the  level  of  the 
aA^erage  student,  as  may 
be  seen  in  onr  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  cartoons  for 
centre  and  tAA  O  side  panels. 
3Iiss  Geraldine  Morris’s  de¬ 
signs  for  stained-glass,  too, 
are  good,  and  Ave  regret 
that  space  does  not  allow 
us  to  reproduce  more  than 
one  section  of  the  scheme. 
The  design  for  printed 
muslin  by  3Ir.  Frederick 
Hoare,  of  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic,  demands  spe¬ 
cial  notice  on  account  of 
the  youthfulness  of  the  de¬ 
signer.  For  a  lad  of  fifteen 
to  carry  off  both  gold  and 
silver  medals  for  designs 
in  this  material  gives  high 
promise.  3Ir.  Clark’s  draAV- 
ing  of  a  figure  from  the  nude  is  intelligent,  and 
in  the  hands,  especially,  exhibits  really  beautiful 
Avork. 

SeA^eral  schools  Avhich  have  specialised  in  the 


GOLD  MEDAL  DESIGN  FOR  PRINTED  MUSLIN.  GOLD  MEDAL  DESIGN  FOR  DAMASK  TABLE  CLOTH. 

Bi  FtfderUii  Hvirf.  Sy  Ceoryina  Phillips. 


GOLD  MEDAL  DESIGN  FOR 
DECORATION  OF  AN  ORGAN. 

By  Annie  IVIcLeish.  magazine  of  akt. 
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BOOK  ILLUSTRATION. 
By  L.  E.  Wright. 


past  are  again  prominent  in  the  prize  list. 
Battersea  maintains  its  reputation  for  needle¬ 
work  and  designs  for  printed  stnffs,  its  record 
being  one  gold  and  six  silver  medals  for  Avork 
of  this  description.  Birmingham  secures — in 
addition  to  Miss  Moriis’s  gold  medal — fonrteen 
sih'er  medals,  six  of  Avhich  are  for  metal  Avoik, 
jewellery,  and  enamels.  Belfast  is  strong  in 
embroideries  and  damask  designs,  and  GlasgoAv  in 
carpets  and  tapestries,  a  gold  medal  being  secured 
by  Mr.  Robert  Gilchrist  for  a  somewhat  archaic 
design  for  a  rng. 

On  the  whole,  the  competition  seemed  to 
indicate  that  art-masters  thronghont  the  king¬ 
dom  are  more  keenly  aliAm  to  the  necessity  of 
grounding  their  students  in  applied  design, 
keeijing  in  line  Avith  the  movement  for  the 
closer  connection  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  We 
echo  the  freely  expressed  wish  of  the  examiners 
that  students  should  be  encouraged  to  execute 
their  designs  themselves  Avherever  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  thus  obtain  that  jAractical  experience 
AAdiich  is  AAmrtli  so  much  more  than  theoretical 
knoAvledge. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  SCHOOL 
OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

HE  work  executed  during  its  fifth  session 
at  the  Regent  Street  school,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.R.A.,  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  Avas  recently  displayed  in 
its  class-rooms.  It  included  in  its  range  nearly 
392 


every  branch  of  applied  art,  and  AA'hen  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
executed  by  students  avIio  during  the  day  are 
engaged  as  apprentices  or  joiirneyman  AAork- 
men  in  the  allied  crafts,  it  must  be  acknoAA- 
ledged  that  the  results  in  some  instances  are 
almost  startling  in  their  excellence.  Even 
AAdien  alloAA'ance  is  made  for  the  space  gAeii 
to  a  feAA’  “  shoAA^  piipils,”  the  average  quality 
of  the  AA"ork  exhibited  Avas  very  high,  and 
seems  sufficient  to  justify  the  object  with 
Avhich  the  school  Avas  established  —  that  of 
affording  the  craftsman  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  something  more  than  a  mere 
mechanical  operator  in  his  craft.  The  siU^er- 
smith  Avho  is  employed  during  the  day  entirely 
at  a  minor  mechanical  part  of  the  Avork  heie 
learns  the  AA'hole  craft  of  smithery,  and  is 
encouraged,  moreover,  to  design  and  execute 
Avorks  throughout.  And  so  Avith  bookbinders, 
Avood-cai'A'ers,  stained-glass  AAmrkers,  and  litho¬ 
graphers — all  are  led  from  the  rudiments  of 
their  crafts  to  the  point  Avhere  it  joins  AAuth 
the  allied  art,  and  should  aptitude  be  dis¬ 
played,  encouragement  is  given  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the 


DESIGN  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN. 

By  Miss  Wilkins. 


Gold  and  Enamel  Brooch. 

By  A.  Steward  and  J,  W.  Sandheirn. 


BIRD  AND  GIRL  (A  STUDY  FROM  THE  Life). 

By  R.  Burn-Brown, 
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requisite  knowledge  to  display  the  taste  and 
judgment  which  the  pupil  may  possess. 

To  judge  from  the  exhibits,  the  favourite 
classes  seem  to  be  those  for  modelling,  jewel¬ 
lery,  and  enamel-work.  In  the  first-named 
the  work  was  of  an  exceptionally  high 
character,  the  studies  by  Mr.  Burn-Brown, 
especially,  showing  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  the  sculptor,  and  technical  skill  of 
extraordinary  ability.  We  illustrate  three  of 
his  exhibits  which  to  some  extent  show  his 
power  as  a  designer  and  his  excellence  as  a 
modeller.  The  design  for  a  mace  (one  of  two 
that  Avere  on  exhibition)  and  the  little  toilet- 
dish  shoAA’  adaptation  of  the  human  figure  in 
their  design  which  is  both  tasteful  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  these  subjects  Mr.  Burn- 
BroAAu  also  shoAved  a  good  equestrian  statuette 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  powerfully  modelled  portrait 
bust,  and  some  designs  for  finger  plates. 

The  design  for  a  fountain  by  Miss  Wilkins 
is  one  of  se\^eral  AA’orks  exhibited  by  this  lady, 
and  gives  promise  of  another  addition  to  the 
little  company  of  successful  lady  sculptors. 

The  jeAvellery  and  enamel  exhibits  Avere  on 
the  Avhole  simple  and  free  from  ambitious 
effort.  The  designs,  as  a  lade,  AA^ere  based  on 
AAell-knoAAUi  models— especially  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  silversmithery  and  enamel-Avoi’k.  A 
brooch  AA'liich  Ave  illustrate  Avas  esteemed  by 
us  as  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  to 
combine  goldsmithery  and  enaniel-AAV)rk.  It 
is  simple  and  effective,  the  single  pearl  in  the 
centre  telling  AA^ell  against  the  surrounding 


enamel.  The  stained-glass  Avork  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  designs  by  AA’ell-knoAAui  artists 
— ancient  and  modern — adapted  to  this  medium. 
Among  the  most  successful  of  these  AAas  a 
rei)resentation  of  Burne-.lones's  “  Labour  ” 
the  pen-and-ink  draaving  executed  for  the 
Daih/  Chronicle— and  a  Madonna  by  Botticelli. 
We  illustrate  one  of  the  few  original  designs 
shoAAui — a  figui'e  of  “  Charitjq”  by  Mr.  .1.  Brett. 

Draughtsmanshii)  pure  and  simple  does  not 
shoAV  A^ery  gratifying  results.  Many  of  the 
draAAungs  AAere  extremely  AA’eak.  The  most 
satisfactory  AA'ere  some  coloured  designs  by 
Miss  IMabel  Haiuvood  for  a  A'olume  of  “IIap])y 
Hours  and  Verses,”  adaptations  of  old  nursery 
rhymes,  and  some  pen-and-ink  draAA’ings  by  Miss 
L.  E.  Wright,  one  of  AA'hich  is  reproduced  heie. 

The  strength  of  the  school,  lioweA^er,  as  aac 
haae  said,  is  in  its  applied  art,  and  the  feAA" 
examples  shoAvn  of  the  efforts  of  the  i)upils 
towards  painting  suggest  that  discouragement 
should  be  gHen  in  this  direction.  It  is  eAudeut 
that  there  are  many  craftsmen  aaJio  are  anxious 
to  become  not  only  proficient  as  such,  but 
also  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  artist-crafts¬ 
men.  That  a  mTuiicipal  school  should  afford 
them  facilities  toAvards  this  object  is,  avo  con¬ 
sider,  right  and  proper,  and  so  long  as  legitimate 
efforts  are  made  to  accomplish  the  purpose, 
and  satisfactory  results  accrue,  then  no  fault 
can  be  found  Avith  it.  Technical  AAank  aajis 
the  primary  object  of  its  foundation,  and  that 
alone  must  be  the  continued  olqect  of  its 
conductors. 


IMPRESSIONISM  :  TWO  CONVERSATIONS,  CON  AND  PRO.  I.  con. 

By  the  rev.  ANTHONY  C.  DEANE. 


PiCTOR. — An  artiaf  of  I  he  modern  school. 
RrsTicus.— On.  a  risif  io  Toicn. 

ScEXE. — A  Club  dining  room.  Lunch  time. 


Pictor. — Hullo,  Rusticus !  going  to  lunch  here? 
That’s  right.  We’ll  take  the  table  by  the  AvindoAA'. 
Well,  did  you  go  to  that  Knightsbifdge  sIioaa'  I 
told  you  of  y 

liusticiis  ( seating  himsetf ). — Yes,  thanks  to 
your  advice,  I  had  a  delightfid  morning.  In 
fact,  it’s  ages  since  I  Avas  so  amused. 

Pictor. — Eh?  A^nu.sed  t  What  do  you  mean? 

yOrsftcHS.-  Precisely  Avhat  I  say.  My  dear 
Pictor,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  presence  of  a 
few  unspeakably  solemn  enthusiasts,  I  should 
have  fairly  shouted  A\dth  laughter.  As  it  aaxts. 


I  only  controlled  my  unseemly  mirth  by  the 
most  desperate  efforts. 

Pictor  t rising). —  Oh!  Look  here,  Rusticus! 
I’ll  lunch  someAvhere  else !  That  kind  of  humour 
doesn’t  appeal  to  me  in  the  least.  (Rusticus 
protests.)  Well,  then,  you  mustn’t  say  another 
AA’ord  concerning  that  sIioav.  I’m  not  going  to 
have  it  run  doAvn  by  a  man  Avhose  opinion  about 
art— excuse  my  frankness  -is  absolutely  Avorthless  ! 

Rusticus. — I  don’t  wish  “to  inin  it  doAvn ;  ” 
though  eA"en  if  I  did,  no  great  harm  AA  Ould  be 
done,  since  my  oiAinion,  as  you  so  politely  sajq 
carries  no  AAeight.  Come,  Pictor,  don’t  be  so 
touchy.  You  asked  me  Avhat  Avns  the  effect 
of  those  lAictures  vipon  me,  and  I  told  you, 
candidly,  if  injudiciously,  that  they  nearly  con- 
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\  ul.se(l  me  with  laughter.  My  lamentable  want 
of  api)reciation  was  due,  I  fully  admit,  to  my 
ignorance.  But  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  have  that  ignorance  dispelled. 
Yes,  I’m  perfectly  serious,  I  assure  you.  Explain 
the  theory  upon  which  you  and  your  friends 
Avork  Avhen  you  produce  these  eccentricities  — no, 
I  apologise  for  that  Avord. 

Pivtor. — Why?  Anything  of  AA'hich  the  aim 
is  the  expression  of  a  strong  iudiAdduality  is 
bound  to  be  eccentric,  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  Avord.  But  Fm  not  going  to  argue  AAutli 
you.  As  for  “teaching  you!”  Practically,  you  ask 
me  to  impart  to  you  at  a  moment’s  notice  the 
technical  knoAA’ledge  that  can  only  come  from 
years  of  study.  That,  I  scarcely  need  remark, 
is  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  just 
like  to  knoAA'  Avhat  you  were  pleased  to  find 
“amusing”  in  one  of  the  finest  picture-shoAA^s 
of  recent  years’? 

Pii.siicus. — Really,  I  hardly  dare  to  explain. 
There  AAas  one  thing  composed,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  of  four  smiidges  of  broAvn  paint.  This 
Avas  called,  “  Near  MarloAA' — Evening.”  There 
Avas  another  landscape,  Avith  bright-blue  shadoAA^s 
and  green  coavs.  There  AAms  a  third,  Avhich  at 
hi  st  1  took  to  be  a  AueAA'  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 
a  fog.  iMy  catalogue  assured  me  that  it  AAms  a 
picture  of  Henley  Regatta.  Then  there  AAas - 

PIclor.  iMy  dear  Husticus,  the  Camera  Club, 
or  some  such  body,  has  an  exhibition,  I  belieAm, 
somewhere  in  Pall  Mall.  Why  don’t  you  go 
there,  if  you  AA'ant  pliotograjihs  ?  Or,  you  might 
try  the  Academy. 

li  iisl  lens.  No,  I’m  not  going  to  let  you 
cscajie.  and  you  can  spare  your  irony.  I  Avant 
pictures,  not  photogra[)hs  ;  but  I  don’t  Avant — 
and  you  must  show  me  Avhy  I  ought  to — blue 
sliadows  and  green  cows.  .Nature,  as  far  as  1 
can  judge,  doesn’t  make  coavs  gi-een,  and,  after 
all.  the  object  you  artists  have  in  view  is  faith¬ 
fully  to  portray  .Nature. 

Pirlar.  Begging  your  pardon,  it’s  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Our  object  in  landscape  is  to 
rc|»i()ducc  the  visual  impression  given  by  a 
seem-  under  any  jiartiiadar  .s(‘t  of  conditions. 
When  you  look  at  a  Avood  it’s  really  rather 
Avearying  to  liaAC  to  explain  these  A^ery  ele¬ 
mentary  facts — you  don’t  really  see  the  outline 
of  each  branch,  or  the  coloui-  of  each  leaf. 
'I’hat  is  Avhy  photogra jihs,  and  the  photographic 
-chool  of  painting,  are  so  Avlmlly  false,  ’i'ou  get 
a  gcncial  impression  of  colour,  of  a  mass  f)f 
foliage,  of  tones,  ami  values  deiiending  upon 
the  light,  (dance  at  the  vicAV  for  a  moment, 
go  home  and  set  doAvn  that  impression  in 
jiaint,  and  there  is  your  jiictiire.  Above  all, 
you  have  to  be  truthful.  If  a  coav  looked 
])ink,  or  green,  or  scarlet,  put  it  in  accordingly. 


Colour  is  only  relative.  You  objected  to  “blue 
shadows,”  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shadows  in 
strong  sunlight  are  blue.  Yet  that  isn’t  the 
point.  Whether  they  are  absolutely  blue  or  not, 
if  they  are  relatively  blue  to  the  artist  as  he 
glances  at  the  landscape,  blue  they  must  be  in 
the  jAicture.  Of  course,  I’m  not  speaking  techni¬ 
cally,  but  trying  to  put  the  modern  theory  of 
landscape  in  popular  language  for  your  benefit. 

Pasticus. — Thanks  to  that  graceful  concession, 
I  folloAV  you  so  far.  But  another  point  occurs 
to  me.  Admitting  the  force  of  all  that  you 
have  said,  I  gather  that  you  attempt,  in  paint¬ 
ing  a  landscape,  to  reproduce  the  visual  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  to  you.  And  that  impression, 
I  take  it,  differs  from  that  which  I,  Avith  my  un¬ 
trained  eyes,  Avould  reeeiAm  from  the  same  scene  ? 

Pictor. — Obviously.  Your  eye  hasn’t  been 
trained  to  notice  tones  and  values. 

Riisficus. — Then  it  follows,  doesn’t  it,  that 
the  higher  the  technical  training  of  the  painter, 
the  more  untrue  Avill  his  picture  be  to  the 
ignorant  person  Avho  pays  his  shilling  to  look 
at  it?  To  go  back  to  my  example.  To  me  a 
Avhite  COAV  grazing  Avould  ahvays  appear  white. 
To  you,  let  us  suppose,  conscious  of  refiected 
light  from  the  grass,  it  might  seem  green.  But 
to  a  third  painter,  Avith  a  yet  more  subtle 
colour-sense,  the  green  of  the  grass  might  be 
neutralised  by  a  cloud,  so  that  the  same  animal, 
seen  at  the  same  time,  might  appear  Avhite  to 
one,  green  to  another,  and  grey  to  a  third. 

Pictor. — You’re  talking  the  Avildest  nonsense  I 
What  you  mean,  of  course,  is  that  no  one  who 
hasn’t  the  eye  of  a  painter  can  appreciate  to 
the  full  a  good  bit  of  impressionism.  That’s 
true  enough. 

Piisticus. — In  that  case,  Pictor,  why  so  wrath¬ 
ful  Avhen  the  pictures,  Avhich  appeal  to  your 
trained  eye,  appeared  to  me  grotesque  ?  But 
you  don’t  grasp  my  point.  Noaa',  I  might  paint 
a  coAA"  green - 

Pictor. — Or  crimson  or  sky-blue,  if  you  like ! 
For  goodness’  sake  leave  that  Avretched  animal 
alone  !  SujApose  Ave  change  the  subject  ? 

I{i(sticu.s — No!  I  want  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  matter.  If  your  impressionist  theory  is 
right,  you  make  art  entirely  subjective.  It 
can  have  no  objective  truth.  Indeed,  any  given 
picture  must  be  objectively  false  to  everyone 
except  the  painter.  No  tAvo  persons,  you  admit, 
Avould  receive  i)recisely  the  same  impression. 
Therefore,  the  painting  Avhich  records  Avith 
absolute  faithfulness  any  one  person’s  impression 
must  seem  more  or  less  false  to  anyone  else. 

Pictor. — Of  course,  a  man’s  personality  comes 
out  in  his  Avork.  The  bigger  the  man  the 
stronger  the  individual  note,  and  the  less  Avill 
the  i)ublic  be  able  really  to  understand  his  AVork ! 
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Husficiis. — Then  I  think  that  most  of  the 
exhibitors  at  that  show  must  be  very  big  men 
indeed  !  Bnt  yon  must  allow,  further,  that,  by 
yonr  canons  of  art,  criticism  becomes  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  way  for  impostors  is  made  smooth. 

Pictor. — Yes,  you  are  partly  right  there. 
Plenty  of  men  who  couldn’t  draw  a  plaster  cast  de¬ 
cently  smear  paint  over  their  canvasses,  and  by  call¬ 
ing  it  impressionist  work  bring  us  into  contempt. 

Rtisticus. — You  can’t  condemn  them,  Pictor; 
you’ve  deprived  yourself  of  all  right  to  do  so. 
You  look  at  a  picture  and  say,  “this  is  out 
of  drawing,’’  and  so  on.  But,  suppose  the  artist 
retorts:  “Well,  this  is  my  impression  of  it. 
Truthfulness  before  all  else ;  I’ve  put  it  down 
exactly  as  I  saw  it.’’  You  can’t  disprove  that? 
And  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  own  impression ! 

Pictor. — Glad  to  hear  it!  Mine  is,  that  you 
had  better  leave  art  alone  for  the  present. 
Have  you  nearly  done? 

Pnsficiis. — Yes.  There’s  only  one  point  more. 
Carry  the  theory  of  impressionism  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  and  you  make  pictorial  art,  as  I  have 


shown,  entirely  subjective;  you  leave  yourself 
no  canons  of  criticism.  Instead  of  trying  to 
show  us  a  scene,  you  attempt  to  foist  upon  ns 
your  i)ersonal  interiDretation  of  a  scene,  which, 
e.v  tiijpofhesi,  isn’t  ours  or  anyone  else’s.  Practi¬ 
cally,  you  don’t  carry  out  this  theory.  In 
effect,  you  are  already  beginning  to  adopt 
conventional  symbols.  Before  long  these  will 
be  understood  by  the  public.  In  old  days,  Avhen 
you  saw  in  a  landscape  a  green  ball  of  cotton¬ 
wool  you  knew  that  this  was  the  conventional 
method  of  iDainting  a  tree.  Instead  of  the  green 
cotton-wool,  your  school  may  adopt  a  streak  of 
crimson,  bnt  it  Avill  come  to  much  the  same 
thing.  You  will  merely  have  substituted  one 
set  of  symbols  for  another.  And  I  prefer  the 
old-fashioned  kind,  if  only  because  it  required 
some  sort  of  skill  to  do  them ;  while  any  im¬ 
postor,  Avith  impudence  enough,  Avill  be  able 
to  pose  as  an  artist  under  the  new  system. 
That’s  all  I  want  to  say. 

Pictor. — Thank  goodness!  Then  we’ll  adjourn 
to  the  billiard  room. 


WINDOW  IN  ST.  DENNIS,  SLEAFORD. 


The  church  of  St.  Dennis,  Sleaford,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  like  many  of  the  Lincolnshire  churches, 
is  lofty  and  Avell-proportioned,  and  is  lighted 


by  large  windows  of  the  Decorated  period,  with 
gracefully  designed  tracery.  One  of  these  in  the 
south  aisle  has  lately  been  filled  with  stained  glass 


CARTOONS  FOR  WINDOW  AT  ST.  DENNIS  CHURCH,  SLEAFORD. 
By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 
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the  tracery  the  figures  are  of  Avhites  and  stain 
relieved  against  a  scrolled  green  background,  but 
Avith  ruby  Avings.  Other  pieces  of  the  tracery 
are  filled  Avith  a  scrolled  pattern  upon  green,  Avith 
floAA'er  bosses  of  pale  ruby  on  blue. 

The  coloration  has  been  kept  simple,  and  the 
AA'ork  on  the  glass  broad  and  severe,  Avith  the 
object  of  shoAving  the  material  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  glass  having  been  very  carefully 
selected  and  arranged  Avith  this  vieA\\  The  rubies 
range  from  an  orange  red  Avith  a  green  tone  in  it, 
to  pale  purples,  Avith  precious  bits  of  streaky 
spoilt  ruby  ;  the  green  is  of  four  or  fiA^e  different 
tones,  and  the  AAdiite  also  a  good  deal  A’aried  ;  no 
other  colour  has  been  used  save  the  silver  stain. 

It  is  more  common  noAV  than  it  used  to  be 
years  ago  to  see  AAfindoAA^s  in  Avhich  full  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  opportunities  given  to  the 
designer  of  stained  glass,  by  the  use  of  Avhich 
he  may  obtain  so  many  splendid  effects — an 
ai)pearance  of  archaeological  accuracy  or  a  pic¬ 
torial  effect  having  been  preferred,  Avhich  still 
linger  AAuth  ats  in  many  quarters. 


CARTOON  FOR  WINDOW  AT 

ST.  DENNIS  CHURCH,  SLEAFORD. 

By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 

from  the  designs  of  INlr.  F.  Hamilton  .Jackson,  and 
some  of  the  figures  from  it  are  illustrated  liereAA’ith. 
'Die  subject  is,  the  angelic  host  praising  God  Avith 
A'oice  and  instrument.  In  the  upper  part  of  each 
of  the  four  upright  lights  is  a  figure  of  an  angel 
with  a  musical  insti’ument,  and  in  two  (juatrefoils 
above  arc  half-lengths  of  angels  .singing.  Higlier 
in  the  tiacciy  are  two  others  bloAving  trumpets, 
and  th(!  ci'owning  si)ace  has  a  standing  figure 
with  a  small  organ.  The  main  part  f)f  the  loAAer 
lights  is  occupied  by  fjuarries  of  vine  leaves  and 
Imnches  of  giai)es,  alternating  Avith  blank  s])aces 
■'iiiroiinded  by  a  sha])cd  line  Avithin  a  running 
l)oi'(lci',  also  of  A'ine  IcaA’cs,  i'(“lieAX’(l  in  the  bottom 
section  with  ciiculai'  bosses  of  ruby  on  yelloAA% 
■'Urrounde(l  Ijy  a  gai'land  of  stems  and  leaves. 
'I'lie  lowei’  angels  .are  elothed  in  robes  of  Avhitcs, 
ornamented  with  patt(;iiis  and  borders  in  yellow 
.'tain  upon  a  b.ackgi'ound  of  vai-ied  rubies;*  in 

•  It  will  he  iindcrslood  that  (lie  ciuloons  are  working 
(Irawing.s  in  wliicli  nnnecessai'y  rejictition  of  parts  is 
avoided,  one  nimhns  serving  for  all  lour  figures,  one 
>|irig  of  the  paKern  uiion  dress,  oi- one  section  of  border 
heing  all  that  has  been  drawn. 


CARTOON  FOR  WINDOW  AT 
ST.  DENNIS  CHURCH,  SLEAFORD. 
By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


A  FRENCH  SPORTING  ARTIST  :  FREDERIC  MASSON. 

''I "'HE  Avork  of  .M.  I''rederic  .Masson  is,  Ave  great  success.  Sport  in  France  is,  in  the  Briton’s 
1  belicA'e,  quite  unknown  in  England,  but  opinion,  taken  so  far  less  serioAisly  than  it  is  AAuth 
as  a  iiainter  of  sporting  dogs  he  has  acliieved  us  that  subjects  connected  Avith  it  have  rarely 


FRENCH  SPORTING  DOGS. 

From  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Frederic  Masson. 
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THE  CREAM  OF  THE  PACK. 

Pn'iintic  MusHon.  In  fhe  Possess’on  of  Mr.  A.  J.  de  Mosenihal, 
thu  own(;r  of  piLture  and  cofjyrijhi. 


.'1  pix'nlcfl  to  any  vcTy  grcai  extent  to  Eicneli 
art  i'ts.  M.  .Mas'^on,  liowevei-,  lia.s  desvoted  atten- 
tirm  to  tlnnn  lor  some  years  jjast,  niorc!  espt'eially 
to  the  delineation  oC  tin;  various  si)eeic!s  of  dof^s 
n^etl  for  linntint'  and  tlie  like.  d'ii(‘  painting  of 
the  group  of  dogs  will  at  onec;  eoniniend  itself 
ff)i-  its  evident  ■'kill  in  the  re])r('sental ion  of  life 
aiirl  mf)veni(mt,  whih;  the  smallei-  I'eprodnetions 
fiT)in  water-eolonr  drawings  sngg(‘st  the  eaie 
with  whieh  the  artist  has  studied  his  snhjects. 
'Fhe  large  drawing  called  “'Fhe  Cream  of  the 
I’aek  "  i'^  heie  r«'))rodneed,  by  the  courtesy  of 
.Ml’.  A.  .1.  de  .Mo.senthal,  the  owner  of  the  jiietnre 
and  tin;  eojiyright. 

M.  ^lasson  is  the  son  of  Dr.  .Masson,  of  Reaune, 
and  was  destined  by  his  father  to  follow  in  his 
profession  ;  bnt  when  his  course  of  studies  at 


Beaune  College  was  finislied  he  went  through 
cavalry  instruction  training  at  Saumnr,  and 
subscfiuently  took  part  in  several  campaigns  in 
Africa.  His  taste  for  sport  was  greatly  developed 
during  this  time,  and  after  quitting  his  regiment 
it  occupied  all  his  attention.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Fhanco-German  War,  however,  once  more 
necessitated  his  joining  the  army,  and  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  artillery.  After  1875 
he  was  engaged  upon  a  sporting  journal  both 
as  wiit('r  and  illustrator,  and  since  1893  he  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  Avater-colour  drawings  of 
dogs — esjiecially  setters  and  hounds,  which  have 
met  Avith  much  appreciation  amongst  French 
sjiortsmen  and  connoisseurs.  In  introducing 
his  work  to  an  English  audience  we  believe  that 
a  similar  result  may  folloAV  here. 


COVER  OF  THE  KRUGER  PRESENTATION  ALBUM. 
By  Philippe  Wolfers  and  Isidore  de  Rudder. 


DECORATIVE  ART  IN  BELGIUM. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO 

By  J.  E. 

\]M()XG  lecent  exhibits  in  Brussels  a  beau¬ 
tiful  medal  is  worthy  of  special  uieu- 
tiou.  It  was  designed  by  M.  Isidore  do  Rudder, 
Avhose  works  are  well  known  in  Belgium,  in 
order  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  goldsmith’s  establish¬ 
ments  in  Brussels,  and  was  struck  by  the  firm 
of  Wolfers,  in  whose  honour  it  was  modelled. 

The  face  of  the  medal  shows  a  youth  who 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  The  youthful  figure  seems  to  pause  in 
its  onward  path  to  offer  a  floral  token  to  M. 
Louis  Wolfers,  the  founder.  The  offering,  com¬ 
posed  of  roses,  holly,  and  ears  of  corn,  is 
intended  to  express  the  iiersevering  pursuit 
of  that  true  artistic  beauty  which  has  brought 
its  follower  fame  and  in-osperity,  Avhile  the 
ivy  which  ornaments  the  base  of  the  pillar 
denotes  the  fidelity  Avith  Avhich  the  canons 
of  Art  have  been  duly  obeyed. 

The  reverse  side  bears  the  graceful  figiu-e 
of  a  Avoman  ornamented  with  rich  jewellery, 
and  bearing  in  her  hands  a  vase,  both  jewels 
and  vase  being  copies  of  Avorks  which  M. 
Philippe  Wolfers,  the  son,  has  successfully 
393 


MR.  KRUGER. 

WHITBY. 

exhibited,  specimens  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  these  pages. 

The  rising  sun  at  the  foot  of  the  figure 
bears  the  words  “  Ars  Longa,  Vita  Brevis,” 
AAdiile  the  tlmee  stars  overhead  are  the  private 
mark  of  the  firm  in  ciuestiou.  The  simi)licity 
and  harmonious  grace  displayed  in  the  designs 
of  M.  de  Rudder,  united  to  a  remarkably 
finished  AA^orkmanship,  make  a  souvenir  A  aluable 
from  an  artistic  as  Avell  as  a  sentimental  point 
of  view. 

HOMAGE  TO  MR.  KRUGER. 

The  same  tAA'o  artists  have  collaborated 
in  decorating  the  album  presented  recently  to 
]Mr.  Kruger  and  bearing  a  large  number  of 
signatures  of  Belgian  sympathisers.  AVdiateA^er 
may  be  the  personal  feeling  of  those  avIio 
liaA-e  seen  the  gift  as  to  the  political  senti¬ 
ment  that  promi)ted  it,  or  as  to  the  suitability 
of  such  an  offering  to  the  uni’efineil  recipient, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  lecognise  the  talent 
displayed  in  its  adornment. 

The  cover,  which  is  of  broAvn  leather  har¬ 
monising  Avith  the  decorative  treatment,  is 
practically  a  box  containing  tAvo  folio  books. 
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MEDAL. 

By  /s'dori,  de  Riiddi'r. 


It  bears  a  plaque  iu  Ijronze  on  which  appear-s 
tlie  figure  of  a  w  oman  in  Flemi.sh  costume,  who 
clasps  in  lier  i)rotccting  arms  four  infants, 
I'cpresenting  Holland,  Belgium,  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  her  amjde  mantle,  they  appear  to 
slumbei'  peacefully,  j)rotected  by  her  out- 
"tietched  arm.  Each  sleeping  child  holds 
firmly  the  shield  of  its  ow'n  country,  on  wdiich 
are  the  respective  armorial  bearings.  This 
sim|)le  and  graceful  bas-relief  is  the  work  of  M. 
d(‘  Hudder  the  scu]i)tor,  iNI.  Phili))pe  AVolfers 
ha\ing  further  embellished  it  by  adding  a 
flame  and  clas[)s  of  old  silver  and  enamel. 
.\cross  the  angles  of  the  four  corners  are  the 
woi’ds  “  Nb  yheid  ”  (Liberty),  “  Vaderland  ” 
(Fatherland),  “.Mold”  (Courage),  “  Vrcde  ” 
(I’cacc).  Tlu'  leaves  and  berries  Avhich  dccoiate 
these  words  are  of  gold  and  enamel  studded 
with  rubies,  the  letters  being  also  of  gold.  Tlie 
elasi)  bears  the  monogram  P.  K. 

This  beautiful  cover  contitins  tw'o  volumes 
bound  in  nianve.  On  the  outside  of  the  first 
aiipear-  :i  design  byMontall)a  in  which  a  roar¬ 
ing  lion  with  open  j.'iw  is  rei)r<*sented  its  facing 
the  enemy.  Around  this  iire  the  Transvaiil, 
Belgian,  iiinl  Dutch  iirins.  with  the  inscription 
•■From  the  Belgians  to  Krueger.”  The  iiddress 
to  the  Pre.-ident  which  this  volume  contitins 
i-  inset  ihed  therein  in  h’lcnch  iiml  Fltunish. 

.Seienee.  in  I'oreing  tlie  gods  to  yield  up  iit 
hast  their  long-cherished  secret  of  electricity 
for  the  use  of  iiiiin,  has  oiiened  a  field  for  her 
-ister  .\i  t  w  lio.'C  limits  none  ciiii  foresee.  So 
nnlihe  aught  that  has  hitherto  been  in  use, 
it  demand,-,  troni  the  artist  fresh  forms,  iind 
allows  <ii'  the  expiession  of  new  ideas.  No¬ 
where  is  there  i)erhai)S  wider  scope  for  beauty 
iind  originality  than  where  electricity  is  ajiplied 


THE  PEACOCK  FAIRY. 
By  Phiii/ipe  Wo/fen,. 


for  lighting  purposes,  and  every 
month  sees  an  advance  made  in 
this  branch  of  decorative  art.  The 
illustration  shows  a  particularly 
charming  model  fiom  the  hands  of 
M.  Philippe  Wolfers.  In  height  it 
is  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The 
base  is  of  marble,  the  cold  wdiite- 
ness  of  which  is  an  excellent  foil 
for  the  exquisitely  modelled  female 
figure,  Avhose  limbs  of  creamy  white¬ 
ness  are  formed  of  finely  polished 
t'ongo  ivory.  The  gi’aceful  arms, 
the  laised  and  rounded  leg  are  ad¬ 
ditions,  but  the  body,  the  head,  and 
the  lightly  poised  limb  are  iu  one 
piece. 

The  peacock  who  seems  to  caress 
her  with  his  sinuous  neck,  the 
sleeping  bird  crouched  on  her  head 
forming  a  striking  head-dress,  and  the  lamp¬ 
shade  sustained  by  her  uplifted  arm,  are  of  silver 
overlaid  wuth  gold.  The  Argus  eyes  of  the  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers  are  in  cut  opals,  excepting  those 
in  the  shade,  which  are  of  transparent  enamel, 
so  that  through  their  soft  colours  the  light  may 
stream  when  the  lamp  is  alight. 

This  original  and  unique  design  M.  Wolfers 
calls  “  The  Peacock  Fairy.” 
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SALES  OF  THE  SEASON.— L  THE  PICTURES  {concluded). 

By  W.  ROBERTS. 


The  only  picture  by  Lawrence  to  run  into 
four  figures  tins  year  was  a  portrait  of  tlie 
liighest  cpiality  of  Louisa  Duchess  of  St.  Albans 
(28  by  24),  which  realised  1,000  guineas  at 
Robinson  and  Fisher’s  on  June  27.  Several 
other  portraits  by  this  artist  realised  from  300 
to  .560  guineas,  but  they  do  not  call  for  special 
mention.  The  portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 
have  shown  a  mai-ked  advance  in  commercial 
value  during  the  last  few  years,  and  a  record 
was  obtained  this  season  at  Messrs.  Phillips,  Son 
and  Neale’s  sale  of  the  pictures,  etc.,  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Cunliffe  Brookes.  This  picture, 
which  measures  20  by  2.5,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  ever  painted  by  Raeburn ;  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  young  child,  in  white  loose  dress  or 
shirt,  holding  a  basket  of  cherries  in  the  right 
hand,  the  left  hand  raised  holding  a  single 
cherry.  It  realised  2,600  guineas,  as  against  the 
240  guineas  paid  for  it  at  the  Raeburn  sale  in 
1877,  and  the  300  guineas  realised  in  1888.  A 
Raeburn  portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  '\Tilliam 
Adam,  41  by  .50,  realised  600  guineas  at  Robinson 
and  Fisher’s  on  May  23;  a  portrait  of  Jane 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  wife  of  the  fourth  Duke, 
in  white  dress  with  gold  trimming  (30  by  25), 
realised  480  guineas  at  Christie’s  on  July  13 ; 
and  on  the  same  day  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  grey  cloak  with  fur  collar  and  sleeves, 
white  cap  and  fur  muff  (30  by  24),  realised 
390  guineas. 

Df  the  early  nineteenth-century  and  early 
Victorian  artists  John  Constable  comes  well  at 
the  head,  and  so  far  his  finer  works  do  not 
exhibit  the  “  drops  ”  which  characteiise  the 
works  of  so  many  other  artists  of  his  period. 
The  most  important  of  the  few  of  his  pictures 
which  came  under  the  hammer,  “  The  Lock,’’ 
55  by  47,  realised  1,900  guineas  at  Mr.  E.  A. 
Leatham’s  sale  on  May  18,  as  against  the  200 
guineas  paid  for  it  at  the  Gambart  sale  some 
forty  years  ago.  The  Novar  picture,  12  by  19i, 
of  Stratford  St.  Mary’s,  Suffolk,  with  mowers 
and  donkeys  in  the  foreground,  realised  810 
guineas  at  the  Martineau  sale  on  March  2 ;  its 
price  in  1878  was  310  guineas.  And  a  view  on 
the  Stour,  with  cottages,  boats,  and  figures, 
24  by  30,  sold  on  February  23  for  200  giiineas, 
as  against  the  70  guineas  which  it  realised  in 
1863.  Both  E.  ^V.  Cooke  and  ^V.  Collins,  and. 


of  course,  W.  Etty,  show  a  decline  so  far  as 
regards  the  few  examples  of  them  which  came 
up  for  sale.  E.  W.  Cooke’s  “  Landing  Fish, 
Coast  of  Holland,”  37i  by  55,  sold  for  620 
guineas  on  February  23;  in  1875  it  realised 
850  guineas.  W.  Collins’s  “  Dartmouth,  Devon,” 
a  view  on  the  river,  with  fishermen  and  boats, 
34  by  47,  sold  for  700  guineas  on  the  same  day; 
in  1879  it  w^as  appraised  at  1,500  guineas.  Etty’s 
“  Aurora  and  Zephyr,”  a  36-inch  circle,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1845,  sold  on  June  6 
for  200  guineas  ;  in  the  Novar  sale  in  1878  its 
price  was  460  guineas.  W.  Muller’s  view  of  the 
Acropolis,  Athens,  painted  in  1843,  381  by  65, 
which  sold  for  760  guineas  at  James  Graham’s 
sale  in  1887,  dropped  to  400  guineas  on  June  8. 
A  small  picture  by  J.  Linnell,  senr.,  a  distant 
view  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  Lymington 
Quay,  dated  1828,  11  by  15,  produced  420 
guineas  at  Mr.  JIartineau’s  sale.  Two  small 
pictures  by  Peter  Nasmyth  may  also  be 
mentioned— a  woody  landscape,  with  a  cottage 
on  the  right,  and  a  man  on  a  white  horse 
on  a  road  to  the  left,  dated  1828,  12f  by  17, 
sold  on  April  27  for  610  guineas ;  and  a  river 
scene  with  boys  in  a  boat  drawing  a  net,  7.V 
by  10|,  produced  460  guineas  —  at  the  S.  H. 
de  Zoet  sale  in  1885  the  latter  sold  for  120 
guineas. 

Of  iiictures  by  modern  artists  —  living  or 
recently  deceased  —  the  supply  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poor,  and  the  quality  far  from  first- 
rate.  A  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  reporting 
a  sale  of  pictures  by  modern  artists,  indulged 
in  a  dirge  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  prices  in 
this  particular  class  of  pictures.  But  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  there  are  good  modern 
pictures  as  well  as  poor  ones,  and  that  the  sale 
at  auction  of  the  latter  often  make  a  good  deal 
more  noise  than  the  former.  Popularity  nearly 
invariably  has  its  penalties,  and  this  has  been 
especially  the  case  with  many  mid-Victorian 
artists.  Many  of  them  bounded  quite  suddenly 
into  popularity  —  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly 
speaking,  notoriety — and  for  one  good  picture 
they  turned  out  a  dozen  inferior  articles,  which 
sold  readily  at  high  prices.  The  dulling  effect  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  a  disastrous  influence 
on  these  “  pot  -  boilers,”  which  no  amount  of 
sophistry  will  make  collectors  believe  are  great 
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pictures.  These  facts  Avill  explain  the  “  drop  ” 
in  the  prices  of  certain  pictures ;  the  cause  is 
most  certainly  not  any  decline  in  the  demand 
for  modern  pictures.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
this  place  to  cxnote  the  many  modern  i3ictures 
which  have  during  the  1901  season  experienced 
more  or  less  serious  ‘‘  drops.”  And  this  section 
may  fittingly  conclude  with  two  important  pic¬ 
tures,  one  by  a  living  and  the  other  by  a  recently 
deceased  artist  :  Mrs.  Maciver’s  example  of 
T.  S.  Cooijer,  R.A.,  of  a  group  of  cattle  standing 
by  a  river  beneath  a  clump  of  trees,  a  flock  of 
shee[)  on  a  slope  to  the  left,  view  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  in  the  distance,  47  by  72,  painted  in 
1853,  realised  the  excellent  price  of  G40  guineas 
on  May  18;  Avhilst  the  Avell-kuoAvn  picture  of 
Sir  John  E.  Millais’  “No!”  a  three-quarter  figure 
of  a  young  lady,  in  black  with  blue  ribbons, 
reading  a  letter,  sold  for  1,400  guineas  on 
February  23.  This  picture  was  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1875,  and  again  at  Burlington 
House  in  1878  ;  it  has  been  engraved  by  S. 
Cousins.  So  far  as  pictures  by  modern  artists 
of  the  Continental  schools  are  concerned,  the 
season  has  been  almost  a  blank,  and  only  two 
need  Ije  mentioned  here  :  W.  Bouguereau’s 
“  Venus  Attiring,”  1873,  50  by  37,  which  realised 
880  guineas  on  June  29;  and  Ad.  Schreyer’s 
fine  picture  of  horses  dragging  a  heavily  laden 
baggage  Avagon  along  a  forest  road,  28  by  54, 
A\  hich  sold  for  720  guineas  on  March  9. 

Only  one  important  sale  of  A\"ater  -  colour 
drawings  occurred  during  the  season,  namely, 
the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
],angton,  J.F.,  J).L.,  of  Barkhill,  Aigburth^ 

neai-  Li\erpool,  sold  on  Ajiril  20,  the  114  lots 
realising  about  4^5,500.  Very  few  draAvings 
realised  ui)\Aards  of  200  guineas,  and,  indeed, 
tlu!  gi'(;at  majoiity  sold  for  very  much  less. 
Tlu!  most  impentant  drawing  of  the  season  Avas 


Turner’s  view  of  Buckfastleigh  Abbey,  lOf  by 
15i,  from  the  Ruskin  collection,  engraved  by 
R.  Wallis  in  the  “England  and  Wales”  series, 
and  this  realised  800  guineas  on  March  9.  The 
vieAV  of  Carlisle  engraved  in  the  same  series, 
3|  by  5h,  sold  for  200  guineas  at  the  Langton 
sale  ;  the  vignette  of  the  Simplon  Pass,  engraved 
for  Scott’s  prose  Avorks,  realised  135  guineas  at 
the  Martineau  sale — a  slight  “  drop  ”  from  the 
205  guineas  paid  for  it  at  the  Novar  sale  in 
1878 ;  and  the  Drachenfels,  8  by  5,  engraved 
by  W.  Fiiiden,  sold  for  480  guineas  at  the 
Cunliffe  Brookes  sale  by  Phillips,  Son  and  Neale. 
The  Langton  sale  contained  five  tiny  but  most 
interesting  drawings  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  all  of 
Avhich  AA^ere  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
in  188(),  at  Manchester  in  1887,  and  at  Glasgow 
in  1888.  “  My  First  Sermon  ”  and  “  My  Second 

Sermon,”  each  9i  by  Oi,  realised  respectively 
105  guineas  and  90  guineas ;  Avhilst  the  other 
three,  each  about  5  by  4,  AA^ere  “  The  Order  of 
Release,”  170  guineas;  “The  Proscribed  Royalist,” 
130  guineas  ;  and  “  The  Huguenot,”  200  guineas. 
They  Avere  all  purchased  by  Messrs.  AgneAv.  The 
highest  price  of  the  season  for  a  Copley  Fielding 
draAving  was  paid  for  Mr.  Laugton’s  vieAV  of 
Loch  Etive,  21^  by  30,  450  guineas.  Birket 
Foster’s  drawing  “  Crossing  the  Ford,”  18  by  28, 
sold  on  June  8  for  330  guineas.  Sir  John 
Gilbert’s  “  The  King’s  Trumpeter,”  30  by  25, 
1874,  Avas  among  the  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Hammond’s 
property  sold  on  March  9,  AAdien  it  brought  290 
guineas.  This  last-named  collection  included  six 
draAAungs  by  A.  C.  Goav,  Avhich  sold  for  com¬ 
paratively  high  prices,  one  “  The  Card  Players,” 
14  by  19i,  1874,  realising  230  guineas,  and 
another,  “  TJie  Baggage  Wagon,”  12  by  18,  1875, 
for  210  guineas.  But  beyond  the  few  foregoing 
examples  the  sales  of  Avater-colour  drawings  in 
1901  Avere  by  no  means  noteAVorthy. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 


[243]  BOOKS  ON  ANTIQUE  SCULPTURE.  —  Can  you 

suggest  books  bearing  on  the  subject  of  antique  sculp¬ 
ture  from  the  critical  and  aesthetic  points  of  view  ? — 

E.  ]\r.  S. 

Antique  sculpture  is  the  subject  of  several 
critical  works  in  Eirglish  (but  of  more  in  German), 
of  which  the  following  are  the  chief :  Dr.  Liibke, 
“History  of  Sculpture  from  the  Earliest  Times” 
(Smith  and  Elder) ;  Lucy  M.  Mitchell,  “  History  of 
Ancient  Sculpture”  (Kegan  Paul);  George  Redford, 
“  Manual  of  Ancient  Sculpture  ”  (Sampson  Low), 
and  “Ancient  Sculpture”  (George  Bell);  H.  Bruck- 
niann,  “Monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculp¬ 
ture”  (Asher);  R.  F.  Burton,  “Etruscan  Bologna: 
a  Study  of  Etruscan  Plastic  and  Pictorial  Art  ” 
(Smith  and  Elder);  T.  Davidson,  “The  Parthenoir 
Frieze  and  other  Essays  ”  (Kegan  Paul)  ;  A.  S. 
Murray,  “History  of  Greek  Sculpture”  (Murray); 
P.  Paris  and  J.  Harrison,  “  Manual  of  Ancient 
Sculpture”  (Grevel);  W.  C.  Perry,  “Popular  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculp, 
ture  ”  (Longmans) ;  G.  L.  Taylor, “  Marble  of  Ancient 
Rome”  (Longmans) ;  L.  E.  Upcott,  “  An  Introduction 
to  Greek  Sculpture  ”  (Clarendon  Press) ;  Dr.  Wald- 
stein,  “Essays  on  the  Art  of  Pheidias  ”  (Cambridge 
Press)  ;  and  A.  H.  Smith,  “  British  Museum  : 
Catalogue  of  Greek  Sculpture.”  The  “Classical 
Sculpture  Gallery,”  issued  by  Grevel,  gives  hundreds 
of  photographic  reproductions  of  plastic  and  glyptic 
work,  but  its  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  it 
includes  sculpture  up  to  modern  times. 

[244]  BLYTHE. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  anything  of  a 
painter  of  this  name— time  about  1790— Dutch  School; 
English,  or  of  English  extraction  ?  Where  are  any  of 
his  works  exhibited  ?  And  what  place  does  he  hold 
in  the  history  of  Art?— F.  A.  S. 

***  There  is  no  record  of  any  works  by  this 
artist  that  we  can  discover.  He  never  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  or  any  other  English 
institution.  His  works  never  appeared  at  the  Salon, 
nor — as  far  as  we  can  find—  at  any  French  or  other 
exhibition  ;  nor  is  his  name  in  any  woi’k  of  reference. 


NOTES. 

THE  WORK  OF  SIR  JOHN  TENNIEL,  R.A.— With  respect 
to  our  answer  to  Query  238,  wherein  we  compiled  a  list  of 
Sir  John  Tenniel’s  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  stated  that  his  first  year  of  exhibition  was  not  1835, 
but  18.37,  Mr.  Algernon  Graves  writes  to  point  out  that 
in  the  former  year  Sir  John  began  contributing  to  the 
Society  of  British  Artists.  He  sends  the  following 
additional  information  of  contributions,  years,  and 
dates  : — 

Sociefjj  of  BritisJt  Artisfs,  ISoo. — “The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,”  1836;  “The  (Minstrel, ”  and  “Harry  Gow 
and  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  1837  ;  “  From  Scott’s  House 
of  Aspen,”  and  “From  Wavcrley,”  1838;  “Don  Quixotte 
(sir)  Preparing  His  Armour,”  “From  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,”  “The  Stirrup  Cup,”  and  “Soldiers  Gambling,” 
1839;  “The  Wanderer’s  Return,”  and  “Design  for  Old 
English  Courtier”  (?  Customs),  1840;  “Design  for  Old 
English  Courtier”  (?  Customs),  “The  Love  Token,” 
“Baron  Kaldwithout  von  Graswig,”  and  “Interior,  with 
Two  Figures.” 

Institute  of  l^dnters  in  Water-Colon rs. — In  1874  Sir 
John  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  member  of  the  Institute.  From  1874  to  1891  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  summer  exhibition  a  drawing  every 
year,  except  in  1877,  1886,  1889,  and  1891) ;  and  to  the 
winter  exhibition  he  contributed  as  follows  : — 1874,  four 
drawings;  1875,  one  drawing;  1877,  two  drawings ;  1878, 
three  drawings  ;  and  1880,  three  drawings. 

A  MEDAL  IN  BESSEMER  STEEL.— Lovers  of  the  medal 
— whether  collectors  or  medallists  themselves — will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  a  new  material  for  struck  niedals.  In  a 
pamphlet,  “Note  on  a  Medal  Struck  in  Steel,  presented 
to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Ljungberg,” 
Mr.  Bennett  H.  Brough  shows  how  this  first  medal  in 
soft  Bessemer  steel  was  struck.  The  metal  contains 
below  OTO  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Only  three  or  four 
strokes  are  necessary ;  but  after  each  blow  the  steel 
becomes  so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  annealed  and  cooled. 
Otherwise^  the  process  is  the  same  as  for  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze,  and  no  injury  is  done  to  the  dies.  The  new 
method  adds  another  and  very  beautiful  material  to 
those  now  in  use. 
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The  ''pHE  Report  of  the  Director  for 

National  Gallery  -1-  1900  shows  that  the  collections 

of  Ireland.  of  pictures  and  portraits  in  the 
Dublin  Galleries  received  some  import¬ 
ant  additions  during  the  year.  The  principal  of 
these  were  by  presentation  or  bequest,  and  chief 
amongst  the  latter  were  the  thirty-one  water-colour 
drawings  by  Turnkk,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Vaughan.  The  condition  attaches  to  the  beciuest 
that  the  drawings  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  during 
the  month  of  .Tanuary.  Anotliei'  Inqiortant  bequest 


was  a  series  of  ten  paintings  by  tbe  following  old 
masters :  S.vlomon  van  Ruysdael,  Melchior  Hon- 

DECOETER,  NICHOLAS  BeRCHEM,  JAN  WyNANTS,  J. 

B.  Weenix,  H.  de  Hondt,  J.  Van  der  Hagen, 
Willem  Klaez  Heda,  Antonis  he  Leme,  and  a 
composite  work  by  Rubens,  Breughel,  and  A" an 
Kessel.  The  pictures  came  from  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Barron,  Bart.  Seven  water-colours,  by  the  late  Sir  F. 
Burton,  were  bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss  Margaret 
M.  Stokes,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  drawings  and 
sketches  by  Georg-e  Petrie,  P.R.H.A.  Tbe  jiiclures 
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presented  were  “The  Flagellation,”  by  Luca  Sig¬ 
norelli,  given  by  the  late  Sir  F.  Burton  :  “A  Winter 
Scene,”  by  H.  Avercamu,  presented  by  Mr.  T. 
Huinpbry  Ward;  and  “Naworth  Castle,”  by  W. 
Blacklock,  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  The  purchases 
were:  “Landscape,”  by  .T.  A.  O’Connor;  “The 
Dilettanti,”  by  Cornelis  Troost  ;  “Virgin  and  Child,” 
ascribed  to  Jan  Mostaert;  a  collection  of  drawings 
by  Alfred  Stevens;  and  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  engravings.  The  Portrait  Section  received  by 
presentation  from  iMr.  T.  More  Madden  three  portraits 
of  Richard  R.  Madden,  author  of  “Lives  of  United 
Irishmen,”  one  by  Havertz,  one  a  pencil  sketch  by 
Count  d’Orsaa',  and  the  other  a  silhouette.  Mr.  W. 
Booth  Pearsall  presented  a  wax  medallion  of  Augustus 
Burke,  R.H.A..  by  J.  Woodiiouse,  A.R.H.A.  ;  and 
IMiss  Rose  Trevor  a  portrait  of  Miss  H.  M.  Trevor, 
by  herself.  Under  the  becpiest  of  Miss  Stokes  were 
a  sketch  portrait  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  by  James 
Petrie,  and  two  iiortraits  by  Sir  F.  Burton.  The 
three  following  portraits  were  purchased:  “Robert 
Shaw,  31. P.,”  ascribed  to  Gilrert  Stuart;  “Lord 
Chancellor  Bowers;”  and  a  plaster  cast  of  the  death- 
mask  of  G.  Petrie,  P.R.lf.A.  It  has  been  found 
nece.ssary,  “owing  to  the  heating  arrangements  and 
the  atmospheric  conditions,”  to  glaze  the  whole  of 
the  pictures,  a  work  which  is  now  being  completed. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  attendance  of 
visitors  shows  a  considerable  excess  of  the  total  of 
the  two  previous  years. 

Annoitncesients  have  reached  us 
The  of  an  International  Exhibition  of 

Turin  Exhibition  of  Alodern  Decoiative  Art,  to  be  held 
Decorative  Art,  next  year  at  Turin.  The  exhihi- 
1902.  tion  is  to  be  divided  into  three 

sections,  viz.  :  (  1  )  The  Jlodern 

House  and  its  Decoration;  (2)  The  Alodein  Room 
and  its  Decoration;  (  .'» )  Tlie  l<lxterior  Decoration 
of  the  House  in  Relation  to  the  Street.  The  first 
section  includes  every  detail  that  enters  into  the  deco¬ 
ration  and  fuiiiishing  of  a  house,  from  frescoes  and 
painted  c(ilings  to  book-bindings,  c.r  lihiis,  and 
book  illustrations.  4'he  second  is  to  deal  with  the 
decorations  and  I'urnishing  of  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms 
as  a  whole;  and  the  third  is  subdi\ided  into  the  three 
following  sections:  (1)  Plans  of  buildings,  and  their 
details;  (2)  j)lans  of  sticets,  s((uares,  gaichms,  bridges, 
etc.;  (2)  exteiior  tlecoratiou  of  tlu'  house,  which  iu- 
chules  designs  for  l  adings,  door-lit  tings,  and  lanpis.  It 
will  thus  be  set'll  that  'I'urin  iinites  comiietitioii  from 
.all  .art ist -er.aft smell  .aiul  architects,  with  the  proviso 
that  only  designs  that  are  strictly  origin.al  .and  artistic 
will  be  eonsidered.  If  these  conditions  ar(>  closely 
observed  the  l•xllibition  should  piove  to  be  of  an 
inli'resi  ing  ch.aracter. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  :  An  Illustrated 
Reviews.  Memorial  of  His  Life  and  Art.  By  H.  (t 
.Marii.i.iicr.  (d.  I’.ellASons.  IttOl.  t:2  2.s. 
net.) 

'rill.s  i.s  the  seramd  and  revised  edition  of  the  lieautiful 
woik  which  deservedly  won  so  much  praise  when  it 
ajipeareel  two  yeais  ago.  On  that  oiaaision  it  was  re- 
\  ieweel  in  tlu’Se  jiages  by  3Ir.  3\'.  M.  Rossett  i,  and  by 
tin-  light  of  that  review  .Mr.  Marilliei'  has  slightly 
amended  his  text.  T'he  wank  has  also  been  abiidged, 
and  then-  has  been  a  re  arrangement  and  some  curtail- 
nn-nt  of  the  illustiations.  In  its  less  unwieldy  form 
this  excellent  study  of  a  nolile  jioet  and  artist  is  well 
worthy  of  its  subject.  In  its  dealings  with  Rossetti’s 


mysticism  it  is  essentially  sane,  while  sympathetic 
and  even  reverent;  and  at  the  same  time  pictured  in 
its  beautiful  pages  is  a  panorama  of  the  work  which, 
by  its  beauty  of  thought,  design,  and  colour,  did  so 
much  to  infuse  new  life-blood  into  the  art  of  this 
country.  The  volume  is  Avell  up  to  the  level  of  the 
publishers’  reputation. 

The  Survey  of  London.— Being  the  hrst  volume  of 
the  Register  of  the  Committee  for  the  Survey 
of  the  Memorials  of  Greater  I^ondon,  containing 
the  Parish  of  Bromley-hy-Bow.  Edited  by  C.  B, 
A.shbee,  31.  A.  (London:  P.  S.  King '&  Son.) 

The  members  of  the  Survey  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  are  to  he  congratulated  upon 
the  hrst-fruits  of  their  endeavour  to  record  in  a 
worthy  manner  the  historic  and  interesting  associations 
of  the  great  city  which  they  help  to  govern.  If  each 
district  of  Lbndon  is  to  be  treated  as  thoroughly  as 
that  of  Bromley-by-Bow  we  shall  have  a  series  of 
volumes  of  inestimable  value  to  the  historian  and 
arclueologist  of  the  future.  Every  building  of  interest 
is  described  minutely,  and  many  of  them  are  illustrated 
in  detail.  An  excellent  map  of  the  district  is  given,  on 
which  is  marked  the  position  of  the  buildings  referred 
to.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  work  may  be  carried 
on,  even  at  the  cost  of  £10,000  (an  estimate  formed  by 
the  Committee),  for  it  can  only  he  accomplished  by  a 
body  armed  with  statutory  powers,  such  as  the  Council 
possesses.  This  first  volume  is  Avell  edited  and  ex¬ 
cellently  printed,  and  is  generally  presented  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  subject. 


Some  Drawings  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  (Brimley  John¬ 
son.  1001.  .'5s.  per  part.) 

3Ir.  .James  J.  Guthrie  is  an  indomitable  young 
artist,  self-taught,  and  enthusiastic  ;  he  is  of  those 
w’ho  w'ould  juefer  art  and  starvation  to  comfort  and 
“  the  City,”  as  our  readers  are  ah'eady  aware.  He 
has  begun  the  issue  of  the  poems  of  Poe,  with  a 
photogravure  and  a  w'oodcut  by  himself  in  each 
part,  the  very  text  of  wdiich  is  set  up  in  type  and 
jmblished  by  himself.  Only  150  copies  are  printed,  hut 
the  lalioui'  of  even  this  limited  edition  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  experiment  is  interesting,  Blake-like  in 
sentiment,  and  pathetic.  We  reprint  the  woodcut  of 
“The  Lake,”  which  is  practically  an  essay  in  “the  wdiite 
line”  and  the  white  dot.  {Sec  ne.rf  ^joryc.) 


Love’s  Labour  Lost  and  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  are  the  last  two  plays  of  .Shakespeare  issued 
by  George  Bell  k  Sons  in  their  delightful  pocket 
('ditioii,  the  issue  of  wdiich  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  tlu^  ]mblishers  for  t  he  w'ay  in  wdiich  they  are  through¬ 
out  maintaining  I  he  high  character  of  their  popular 
])ublication. 


Books  Received. 


Tu  (ill  of  these  ire  propose  to  devote  more 
exleitdrd  review. 


A  tidi  ed  31<infe!j  11(1. —By  Paul  Kristeller.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  S.  Arthur  Strong.  (Longmans  Green,  1901.) 
[EJ  lOs.  net.  |— A  splendid  and  scholarly  volume,  with 
score.s  of  jilates  and  text  illustrations;  devoted  to  a 
great  mastc'r  concerning  whom  there  is  far  too  little 
literatui'c. 

Friiiirid  — By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.  D.  (Bell  & 
Sons.)  |5s.l— A  new  volume  of  the  “Great  Master” 
scries ;  fully  illustrated,  careful,  interesting,  packed 
with  facts,  information,  and  excellent  photogra]ihs.  Dr. 
Williamson  introduces  new  matter  in  relation  to  the 
ai  t  ist  wdiich  demands  further  consideration. 


From  Mr.  Guthrie's  "  Poems  of  E. 
Cut  by  Himself. 
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TRVLY I  WILL  NOT 
[go  FIRST  AC  T- 1 -SCENE*  I 

S..  .1  _ 


By  Byam  Shau’.  From  "The  Merry 
Wivea  of  Windsor,  ’’  {Bell  ^  Sons  ) 

Ihilch  l‘fi  i iili’rs  of  flic  XI iiciccn  f/i  Cciiliiri/. — ^Editcd 
liy  Max'  Hooskh.  (Sampson  Ivow,  l!)l)l.)  |4^2  2s.  net.] — 
'I'lie  foni-1  li  volume  of  tliis  impoiLant  work  completes 
the  seiies  of  Dutcli  ))ainters.  in  wliicli  we  liave  a 
remarkahle  .stirvey  of  tlie  act  of  Holland  of  tlie 
present  daj’. 

77/0  Shiilji  mill  ('rlliclsni  nf  lliilimi  Arl. — Hy 
UkknakI)  I5i;kk.\so,\.  (liell  Sons,  1!M)1.)  jlOs.  (id. 
net.)  A  masterly  essay  in  (experimeidal)  criticism 
hy  the  most  widely-(alked-of  followei-  f)f  Morelli  ;  fnll 
of  thought,  knowledge*,  self-confid<‘nce,  audacity,  and 
inforniJit  ion  :  inte-resting  and  controversial  in  its 
temdency. 

()lil  Ihilrli  I'liiriis  mill  I'llliiijcs  on  llic  Zn  ijilcc  Zee. 
l!y  W.  .1.  TfYN.  (Kisher  l  iiwin,  1!K)I,)  '|2ls.|-  Mr. 

Nien wenk;im|)'s  ;unl  ,Mi’.  N'eldheer’s  ilhisti'ations  in  a 
modern  note-  add  a  viviil  iiderest  to  Mr.  'I’uyn’s  tex't. 
The  hof)k  has  gre.-d,  alli;iction  ff)r  all  lovers  of  origimdity 
in  illiistrat  ion  and  “  hook-laniding.” 

“ ! iiilr.i-  of  llir  I’rrloiririils  of  I'.ioo.” — Hy  .Miss  E. 

1 1  KTtt  Kltl  NiiTON.  JIrcIcir  of  /i’cr/en,-«’ (  KTice,  1  hhl .  j  hls.  |  — 
This  indis|)ens;ihle  hook  of  i-eference  of  ciiri’ent  ai  tieles 
is  hettei-  th.'in  evei-.  hy  re.'ison  of  tin!  extension  of  its 
-iiipf.  The  eunti'iits  Ilf  im  fewei’  than  l!)i(  maga/ines 
are  here  indexed,  and  so  elahoiately  classified  th;it. 
ev*-ry thing  can  he  fonnd  in  a  moment.  The  section  of 
"Art”  occupies  nearly  twelve  columns,  apait  from 
tlie  numerous  cross  references.  Indispensable  as  ever, 
the  work  is  a  marvel  of  intelligent  thoroughnexss. 


“Poole's  Index  of  Periodical  Llferature." — By  W. 
Fletcher  and  Mary  Poole.  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
Boston.)  [12  dollars. ] — An  abridged  edition  of  the  four 
great  volumes  which,  with  the  supplements,  have  be¬ 
come  cumbrous.  Thirty-seven  leading  periodicals,  from 
1815  to  1899,  are  here  indexed— among  them,  of  course, 
the  Magazine  of  Art.  We  observe  that  this  is  the 
only  English  art  magazine  the  editors  hav^e  considered 
it  useful  to  include. 

We  have  also  received  “Songs  and  Lij rics,"  hy  Mv. 
C.  Whitworth  Wa'nne  (Grant  Richards),  a  pretty 
volume  of  graceful  verse. 

That  admirably  artistic  photographer,  Mr.  Fredk. 
Holla'er,  who  was  himself  an  artist,  has  sent  us  a  large, 
untouched  photograph  printed  upon  linen,  and  framed 
in  a  well-designed  oak  frame.  It  is  so  excellently 
treated  that  it  is  almost  like  a  black-and-white  paint¬ 
ing  ;  the  garments  are  subdued,  and  the  likeness  is 
perfect;  yet  it  pretends  to  be  nothing  but  a  fine  photo¬ 
graph.  As  such,  it  is  a  masterpiece. 

The  death  has  occurred  of  Mr.  George 
Obituary.  Cooper,  son  of  the  veteran  Royal  Acade¬ 
mician  ;  of  M.  Paul  Bacquel,  the  French 
sculptor,  at  the  age  of  63 ;  of  M.  L.  J.  Baptiste 
Grandin,  sculptor ;  of  M.  Toulouse-Lautrec,  the 
caricaturist  and  decorator,  at  the  age  of  .35. 

M.  C.VMiLLE  Paris  has  recently  died  at  the  age 
of  67.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ary  Scheffer  and  Picot, 
and  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  as  a  landscape 
painter  in  1864.  For  some  years  he  exhibited  views 
of  the  Cbxmpagna,  but  he  also  painted  animals,  his 
“  Bull,”  shown  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1878,  being  purchased  for  the  Luxembourg.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  many  pictures  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  Museums  of  Bayonne  and 
Soissons.  He  was  represented  this  year  at  the  Salon  of 
the  Societe  des  Artistes  Framjais  by  “A  Flock  in  the 
Marsh  of  Castel-Fusano,”  a  scene  near  Rome.  He  was 
awarded  a  third-class  medal  in  1874,  a  second-class 
medal  at  the  Salon  of  1889,  and  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  that  year.  He  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1893. 

The  Austrian  landscape  painter  Eugene  Jettel 
has  recently  died  in  Vienna.  He  was  born  at  Janovitz 
in  1845,  and  after  a  course  of  study  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  entered  the  studio  of  Zimmermann.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1866,  and  made  a  close  study  of  the 
works  of  the  landscape  painters  of  1830.  He  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  until  the  secession  occurred,  when  he  sent 
his  pictures  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  Exhibition.  He 
was  placed  hors  conconrs  at  the  Exhibition  of  1889, 
and  the  same  year  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

4'he  Russian  portrait  painter  Gregoire  Lehmann 
has  recently  died  in  Paris,  where  he  had  I’esided  for 
more  th;m  thirty  yiairs.  He  was  born  in  Moscow  in 
1831,  and  rc'ceived  his  early  art  training  at  the  St. 
Pefer.sburg  Acaidemy.  In  1862  he  gained  the  gold 
medal  awarded  to  the  best  painting  by  a  student 
on  the.  com[)letion  of  the  course  of  study.  After 
a  visit,  to  Italy,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1865,  and 
beca,me  .a  regular  cmdributor  to  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Among  his  best  known  portraits  are  those  of 
Prince.ss  Gortschakolf  and  the  singer  Lilvine.  He 
was  compelled  some  years  ago  to  abandon  painting, 
owing  to  an  affection  of  the  eyes.  He  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Univer.sal  Exhibition  of  1889. 
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THE  LATER  WORK  AND  STUDIES  OF  ADOLF  VON  MENZEL. 

Bv  JARNO  JESSEN. 


Drawn  by 

Adolf  von  Menzel. 


C'^OTHE  divides  artists  according  to  their 
X  rendering  of  nature  into  slaves  or 
2nasters.  His  standpoint  demands  an  idealising 
method,  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  study  of 
nature.  In  modern  German  painting  the  exact 
copyists,  the  slaves  in  Gothe’s  sense,  are  placed 
higher.  The  principle  of  absolute  truth  to 
nature  has  been  propagated  by  the  persistency  of 
French  naturalists  in  all  cultured  lands.  It  was 
first  accepted  in  Germany,  later  on  in  England, 
and  German  admirers  of  Ruskin’s  noble-minded 
code  of  art  see  with  a  certain  disappointment 
these  tendencies  making  their  way  across  the 
Channel.  With  plehi-airistn,  naturalism  has  be¬ 
come  the  governing  axiom.  Zola’s  prophecy  of 
“  the  independently  painted  turnip,  which  might 
cause  a  revolution  in  art,”  has  been  since  long 
fulfilled  here.  A  stately  troop  of  German  artists 
is  marching  with  flying  banners,  nnder  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Max  Liebermann,  as  crusaders  for  the 
deliverance  of  aesthetic  feeling  from  the  bonds  of 
academic  schooling.  They  seceded  in  order  to 
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enroll  the  progressists  among  the  experienced,  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  youthful  stormers  and 
stressers  (Stiirmer  and  Driinger).  The  three 
Secession-exhibitions,  which  Berlin  up  to  the 
present  time  has  seen  within  her  walls,  have 
marked  four  names  Avith  undeniable  distinctness  : 
Menzel,  Bocklin,  Leibl,  and  Thoina.  They  Avere 
great  long  before  this  recognition.  They  haA^e 
also  proA  ed  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  time  never 
AA^ears  uniform,  that  corn  and  potatoes  thrive, 
Avhilst  the  blue  floAA^er  of  romanticism  is  shimmer¬ 
ing  in  daAAUiy  groA^es. 

Long  before  Courbet  taught  us  to  grasp  the 
Avorld  as  one  great  reality,  before  Manet’s  open-air 
gospel  was  proclaimed,  AA^e  had  in  Adolf  von  Menzel 
a  classical  realist  and  impressionist.  He  has 
become  monumental,  in  spite  of  his  noiseless 
tenour,  because  through  three  generations  he  has 
served  the  laAV  of  his  nature  Avith  unalterable 
fidelity.  Before  him,  the  Aeteran  master  of 
GegeiiAA'artskunst  (presence-art),  all  parties  boAA'. 


Drawn  by 


Adolf  von  Menzel, 
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He  is  the  friend  of  the  academicians,  because  he, 
like  them,  strives  for  good  art.  He  consented 
to  allow  his  Avork  to  be  exhibited  in  the  first 
Secession-exhibition,  because  he  appreciates  every 
sei'ions  artistic  intention.  As  a  consequent  realist 
Leibl  takes  his  place  at  his  side,  yet  the  sphere  of 
his  interests  is  far  more  limited.  He  sees  his  great 
task  in  the  fathoming  of  the  secret  of  oil  colours. 
Tlioma,  Avho  stands  so  firmly  on  the  ground  of 
the  study  of  nature,  gi'avitates,  in  spite  of  his 
simple  old  German  style,  more  to  the  romantic 
>'i<le,  whose  classical  representative  was  Bocklin. 
In  unattainable  height  toAA^ers  Menzel  alone  as  the 
great  Kronos,  who  takes  in  all  the  appearances 
of  life  Avith  his  hungering  senses.  And  yet  this 
eager  consumer  has  his  faA’ourite  nourishment. 
In  the  catalogues  Avhich  contain  his  Avorks  Ave 
find  few  numbers  AA'liich  betray  him  as  a  gourmet 
of  subjects.  He  possesses  but  in  a  small  degree 
the  perception  of  human  beauty,  especially 
feminine  chaini.  After  his  masterly  repre¬ 
sentations  of  gi-eat  CA^ents  of  ITussiaii  history, 
he  descended  in  1874,  folloAving  the  socialist  spirit 
of  the  times,  to  the  loAver  grades  of  society.  He 
sti'OA-e,  according  to  the  AA'ords  of  the  German 
scholar  .Julian  Schmidt,  Avhieh  Gustav  Freytag 
liad  already  chosen  for  his  device,  “to  seek  the 
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German  people  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  its 
strength  —  at  its  Avork.”  The  types  of  the 
“  modern  Cyclops  ”  which  peojDle  his  iron-Avorks 
awoke  his  full  sympathy.  Again  and  again,  up 
to  the  present  day,  he  seeks  to  fix  the  AA'orkman 
at  his  occupation.  The  muscle-SAVolleii  arm,  the 
firm  clutch  of  the  hands  AAnth  their  bursting 
A^eins,  the  strained  expression  of  the  head,  the 
Avhole  body  Avrestling  in  the  fight  for  existence, 
have  become  more  and  more  objects  AA’orthy  of 
interest  for  the  veteran  master.  Menzel  is  not  on 
the  search  after  spiritual  or  beautiful  models,  he 
is  the  reporter  of  matter  of  fact.  His  pencil 
takes  all  doAvn  Avith  photographic  accuracy.  It 
is  said  that  he  even  reproduces  the  marroAV  in  the 
bones  !  He  forms  no  idealised  proletarian  types 
like  Meunier.  The  sober  fact  of  the  bread  Avhicli 
has  to  be  earned  by  the  SAveat  of  our  broAV 
appears  to  him  pathetic  enough.  The  seriousness 
of  life  has  become  his  Hohe  Lied  (song  of  songs). 
The  characteristic  angularity  of  the  epoch  of 
Frederick  the  Great  has  given  way  more  and 
more  to  rounded  forms.  NoAA'adays  Menzel 
prefers  a  broad  and  soft  surface-treatment,  he 
loves  to  render  the  majesty  of  structure.  In 
spite  of  a  frequently  suggestive,  even  blottesque 
manner,  the  contours  are  firm,  no  iota  of  detail 
is  omitted.  Even  Avhere  the  outlines  are  not 
appai-ent,  the  perfection  of  modulation  is  always 
attained. 

To  AAu-ite  about  the  later  woi-ks  of  Menzel 
means,  properly  speaking,  to  Aviite  at  the  same 
time  about  his  first  works.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  the  present  moment  and  the  past 
Avhich  he  made  present  by  his  electrifying  poAver, 
Aveie  fields  of  representation  for  him.  In  the 
life  of  the  Court,  in  the  Prussian  army,  in  the 
ideasure  resorts  of  the  citizens,  in  the  Avorkshops 
of  the  people,  he  has  ahvays  gone  about  as  a 
looker-on  Avith  his  “  panoramic  abilities.”  The 
camei-a  lucida  of  his  head  grasps  to-day,  as 
forjnerly,  the  fulness  of  these  iinjAressions.  Men 
and  animals,  landscapes  and  buildings,  each  living 
and  dead  thing  are  still  offering  him  the  desired 
materials.  The  characteristics  of  a  physiognomy, 
pai-t  of  a  body,  of  a  bust,  of  an  old  shoe,  he  seeks  to 
delineate  in  numei'ous  studies.  His  sketch-book 
belongs,  like  his  brain  and  his  heart,  to  his  nobler 
organs.  He  is  continually  anxious  to  supply  it 
Avith  fresh  food.  His  master  manner  can  raise 
the  most  insignificant  to  the  inqAortant.  Each 
hasty  sketch  Avears  infallibly  the  stamp  of 
IMenzcl. 

The  best  legacy  among  his  later  Avorks 
are  these  draAvings.  They  are  at  the  same 
time  firm  and  nervous,  and  sIioaa^  us  men  Avho 
take  hold  of  us  and  remain  in  our  memory. 
11  is  dominating  skill  is  to  take  the  great  drama 
of  gesture  and  facial  expression  by  surprise  aiid 
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to  render  it  in  all  the  force  of  vitality.  Some 
time  ago,  at  a  party,  he  suddenly  asked  an 
elderly  lady  to  stand  still,  as  he  wanted,  to  her 
great  consternation,  to  jot  down  cpnckly  some 
“  funny  lines  ”  of  her  waist  and  hips.  As  a 
patient  he  was  foiind  in  his  bed  drawing  his 
foot,  particularly  his  big  toe.  His  unalterable 
individuality  won  him  the  appreciation  of  the 
whole  civilised  world,  the  unlimited  veneration, 
almost  adoration  of  his  Fatherland,  and  the 
favour  of  his  Sovereign,  never  befoi-e  expressed 
in  the  same  degree  to  any  artist.  Excellenz  von 
Menzel  has  continued  to  remain  for  his  nation 
“the  little  Menzel."  He  has  not  changed  his 
simple  home.  He  works  to-day  as  ever  from 
morning  to  night.  He  is  absolutely  convinced  of 
the  truth  that  patrons  may  further  the  artist, 
but  that  art  is  furthered  by  nobody  but  the 
master.  The  carpenter’s  pencil  has  become 
Menzel’s  favourite  instrument.  With  it  he  is 
able  to  represent  the  world  both  in  form  and 
colour.  The  effects  he  obtains  in  black  and  white 
almost  equal  those  of  the  richest  scale  of  colours. 
He  has  entirely  given  up  the  Dilrer  and  Holbein 
style  of  line-drawing,  which  he  practised  in 
former  days,  for  a  cloudy  treatment.  He  has 
become  a  Rembrandt  with  the  pencil.  Like  the 
“  pleinairist  ”  in  colours  he  is  able  to  create 
bright  and  vivid  shades.  Among  the  later  works 
of  3Ienzel  are  also  landscapes  and  architectural 


pieces  of  the  highest  charm.  In  this  domain 
pai’ticulaily,  a  more  organic  development  might 
have  been  created,  if  the  quiet  pioneer 
work  of  Menzel  had  been  followed  long  before 
the  noisy  radicalism  of  French  principles.  A 
new  acquisition  of  the  Berlin  National  Gallery, 
a  landscape  in  the  environs  of  Berlin,  which 
IMenzel  painted  in  oil  in  1815,  even  then  reveals 
how  the  artist  discovered  indeiiendently  the  deep 
contrast  between  the  two  tendencies  of  art  — the 
one  accentuating  colour,  the  other  only  form. 

How  delicate  is  the  play  of  the  air  on  the 
drawing  “Karlsbad”  (1801).  The  great  meadow 
seems  almost  visionary,  yet  each  detail  stands 
clearly  out,  but  the  lyrical-musical  element  is 
lacking  as  ever  in  Menzel’s  work.  And  how 
characteristic  the  drawing  of  the  “(Market” 
with  its  baroc  foiintaiii  architecture.  Among  the 
types  of  the  walkers  we  recognise  distinctly  the 
portly  Catholic  priest,  the  pert  Austrian  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  finds  fnu  in  provoking  the  .lewish 
banker’s  wife  with  his  risky  jokes.  They  are 
all  rendered  microscopically,  but  with  striking 
psychology,  with  that  touch  of  the  satirist  and 
critic  which  Max  Klinger  calls  the  essential 
criterion  of  the  draughtsman.  Now,  as  formerly, 
Menzel  loves  to  enter  deeply  into  the  secrets  of 
architecture.  The  picturesque  rococo  and  baroc 
ornaments  in  the  pompous  Catholic  churches, 
their  capricious  line-play  and  the  dancing  sun- 
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lights  over  them  are  rendered  by  his  pencil  in  the 
stippling  way,  Avhich  Fortuny  and  iMichetti  as  well 
as  the  “  pointillists  ”  seem  to  have  learned  from 
him.  And  what  serious  study  for  each  trifle ! 
Did  not  one  of  his  friends  some  years  ngo  find 
him  in  Munich  at  night  on  the  Marienplatz,  Avhere 
he  AA’as  taking  doAAui  some  effects  of  light  on  a 
statue  of  the  Madonna? 

Coloured  pictures  disappear  moie  and  more 
among  iMenzel’s  later  Avorks.  Uj)  to  1890  he  more 
frequently  exi)resscd  himself  in  oil,  also  in 
i/oiifichr  and  Avater-colour,  especially  in  a  mixture 
(fl‘  the  latter.  Since  then  draAvings  become  pre¬ 
dominant.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  the  people, 
socicdy  impressions  which  satisfied  his  loA^e  of  the 
variegated,  remained  his  faAourites.  We  aie 
alwaj's  taking  pait  in  actual  life.  The  oil 
painting  “  l*l•ocession  in  Ibfl'gastein  ”  (1880)  sIioavs 
the  ))oinpous  sj)ectacl(5  t)f  a  Catholic  church 
cci'cnionial  in  tin;  South  Geiinan  mountain  I'csort. 
Ill  the  moving  masses  of  jiriests,  jieasants,  and 
town-pcojile  it  mirrors  at  the  same  time  the 
hctmogeneous  i-elhix  of  such  an  action  on 
different  classes,  fl’he  eager,  almost  enthusiastic 
participation  of  the  country  jiopulation  levcals 
itself  in  characteristii!  contrast  to  the  critical 
indiffcT-cnce  of  the  onlooking  Eui'gastc.  Cult 
.and  culture  clash  with  each  other.  Ileie,  as 
but  rarely  in  Mcn/el’s  picturi'S,  something  like 
a  moral,  a  |)hilosophical  pcrsjiective  opens  itself 
to  the  stufhmt,  Avhich,  however,  seems  to  occur 
<iuitc  accidmitally.  Menzcl  is  rooted  so  firmly  in 
hi"  native  soil  that  avc  never  hear  of  his  ti'avel- 
ling  for  the  jiurpose  c>f  study.  Dui-ing  his 
summer  holidays  in  the  IJavarian  and  Austrian 
Avatering-jilaces  he  has  in  the  last  clecades  made 
excursions  to  Avhich  avo  owe  true  pearls  among 


his  AA^orks.  A  masterpiece  of  188f  is  the  oil 
picture  “  Piazza  d’  Erbe  in  Verona.”  Here  a  scene 
from  the  life  of  the  Italian  people  is  described,  or 
rather  reported  Avith  incomparable  skill.  We 
heaj‘  the  deafening  noise,  see  the  kaleidoscopical 
confusion  of  the  market  Avith  its  throngs  of 
southern  iDurchasers  and  traders  as  if  AA^e  were 
present.  Only  an  incredible  power  of  perception 
could  grasp  the  richness  of  this  cutting  from 
reality,  only  an  artist  could  render  it  who,  like 
Menzel,  after  sketching  a  light  outline,  can 
(d  prima  fill  in  each  group  or  single  figure  in 
his  most  complicated  compositions.  In  the  oil 
pictures  “Ball  Episode”  (1888)  and  “After  the 
Feast”  (1889)  Menzel,  the  depicter  of  brilliant 
court  festivals,  felt  himself  anew  under  the 
magnetism  of  the  court.  We  knoAV  all  these 
types  of  smart  Prussian  generals,  train-rnstling 
court  ladies  Avith  their  decolletee  dresses,  this 
comedy  of  savoir  vivre  in  Menzel’s  ingenious 
rendering.  We  know  this  nervous  atmosphere, 
crossed  by  numberless  liglits,  Avhich,  so  to  speak, 
is  mirroring  the  i)sychical  condition  of  those 
taking  part. 

As  the  depicter  of  real  life  Ave  see  the  venerable 
artist  Avandering  oiiAvard.  From  1890,  1891,  and 
1892  AA  C  possess  his  gouache  representations  of  the 
Kur-life  in  Kissingen.  He  shoAvs  the  sleepy, 
chilly  Kurgaste,  Avarming  their  rakoezy  in  the 
morning  at  the  coalfires,  the  pastry-cooks  at  the 
breakfast  bar,  the  drinkers  in  the  beer-garden. 
7\.n  interesting  Avork  is  the  little  gouache  picture 
“  Saturday  ”  (1898).  Here  the  artist  has  been 
fascinated  by  the  comic  and  at  the  same  time 
venerable  and  poetical  side  of  a  piece  of  an  old 
toAvn-Avall.  We  see  the  red  brick  masses  of  the 
SAvedengate  in  Marienburg  in  Prussia  Avith  its 
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massive  towers  and  the  gigantic  picture  of  the 
iMadonua.  Time  has  commenced  its  crumbling 
task,  pigeons  are  nesting  in  the  cornices,  and  bushes 
thickly  grow  round.  About  forty  men  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  at  their  occupations  in  spite 
of  their  Liliputian  smallness.  It  is  pay-day  at 
the  week’s  end.  Workmen  are  going  up  to  the 
gateway  with  their  pick-axes  and  spades,  horses 
are  being  harnessed  to  the  carts,  foremen  ai’e  dis¬ 
cussing  with  labourers.  A  rich  anecdotal  by-work 
displays  itself  around  this  principal  action.  A 
girl  flees  from  a  drunken  Don  Juan,  beds  are 
being  aired  from  the  tower  windows,  elegant 
pedestrians  are  mounting  up  to  the  tower  to 
enjoy  the  view.  A  piece  of  German  provincial 
life  has  been  immortalised.  Like  the  poet  of 
Brandenburg,  Theodor  Pontane,  Menzel  can  also 
say  of  himself  :  “  I  have  no  sense  for  solemnity.” 
This  originality  he  has  always  proved,  even  on 
the  illustrated  postcard,  which  he  was  begged  to 
design  two  years  ago.  A  motive  from  Berlin  life 
had  been  reciuested.  Avoiding  every  important 
characteristic  of  this  mightily  aspiring  organism, 
he  decided  on  a  night  scene  in  a  restaurant.  In 
this  restless  atmosphere  we  recognise  the 
frivolous  emptiness  of  certain  grades  of  society. 
Particularly  repulsive  is  the  striking  type  of 
the  yawning  gentleman  in  the  centre,  who  has 


thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  is  scratch¬ 
ing  his  head  without  any  regard  to  the  iiresence 
of  others.  The  painted  old  belle  at  his  table  is 
looking  on  indiiferently.  An  almost  oriental 
colouring  is  caused  by  the  costumes  of  the  ladies. 
By  such  a  work  we  are  reminded  of  Kaulbaeh’s 
word,  who  once  denoted  Menzel  as  “the  prophet 
of  ugliness.”  A^et  we  have  also  proofs  enough 
that  the  vetei-aii  master  never  restricted  the 
limits  of  his  creative  mind.  Jove’s  pet-child, 
imagination,  has  often  hovered  over  him.  Sunny 
cheerfulness,  temperament,  and  grace  were  shown 
in  his  designs  for  the  china  set  presented  to  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  on  their  silver 
wedding  in  1882.  But  the  crowning  woik  of  such 
amiable  gifts  are  the  forty-three  leaves  for  the 
‘‘Children’s  Album.”  They  were  finished  in  1883, 
and  are  now  the  possession  of  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery.  Here  Menzel  showed  in  a  special  manner 
his  talent  as  an  animal  painter.  Each  single 
number  is  created  with  technical  bravura  and 
spirited  taste.  In  some  pictures  the  colour- 
harmonies  sound  together  in  truly  bewitching 
melodies.  Menzel’s  favourite  mixture  of  water 
and  opaque  colours,  the  contrast  effect  of  the 
liquid  and  the  solid,  is  also  here  applied. 

In  his  twenty- first  year  Menzel  once  said  to 
a  friend  in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm  about 
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Diii'cr’s  Ilubei'tiis  that  “  deeds  like  this  oiigljt  to 
he  the  task  of  our  o^^■ll  time;  that  Ave  AA^antcd 
sucli  a  ])]io*iiix.’'  At  that  time  lie  believed  that 
Ave  could  only  climb,  and  that  the  reaching  of  the 
summit  was  to  be  for  oui'  desceudauts.  Thanks 


to  the  perseAmrauce  of  the  master,  his  OAvn  hopes 
haA’e  been  surpassed.  Tlianks  particularly  to 
Menzel,  AA^e  haAm  uoAvadays  a  real  art,  the  renais¬ 
sance  of  naturalistic  principles.  Yet  the  old 
IMeiizel  still  maintains  that  he  is  seeking  for  his 
proper  ideal.  He  does  belie\"e  himself  to  be  near 
tlic  secret  of  form,  but  he  wishes  to  be  able  to 
hold  firm  the  Avholc  inoA^einent  of  life  in  its 
appearance.  A  creator  of  pictures  lie  does  not 
Avisli  to  be,  but  the  creator  of  pulsating  life  in  its 
endless  deviations  and  manifestations.  Without 
effort,  at  the  first  attack  he  AA’ants  to  conquer  all 
AAntli  his  pioneer  tool,  the  carpenter’s  pencil. 

In  the  length  of  his  life  and  the  faithfulness 
to  his  principle  Menzel  is  to  be  compared,  among 
contemporary  masters,  only  to  his  antipode, 
George  Frederick  Watts.  As  a  decided  realist,  as 
rieil lard  foil  d'li  desfiin,"  he  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  great  Hokusai.  Like  the  Japanese 
master,  the  German  has  ever  remained  the 
seeker,  and  as  Hokusai  Avrote  about  himself, 
Menzel  can  also  say  AAdth  him  ;  “  Since  my  sixth 
year  I  had  the  mania  to  draAV  the  forms  of 
objects.  About  fifty  I  published  an  infinity  of 
draivings,  but  I  am  discontented  Avith  everything 
produced  before  seA’enty.  At  seAmnty-three  I 
almost  understood  the  form  and  true  nature  of 
birds,  fishes,  and  plants,  etc.  Consequently  I 
shall  have  much  improAmd  at  eighty.  At  ninety 
I  shall  arriAm  at  the  depth  of  things.  At  a 
hundred  I  shall  certainly  haAm  reached  a  higher 
indefinable  state;  and  at  a  hundred  and  ten, 
Avhether  it  be  ]ioint  oi'  line,  eAmrything  shall  be 
alive.  I  beg  those  Avho  Avill  live  so  long,  to  see 
Avhether  I  kept  my  Avoid.” 
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OBVIOUSLV  there  could  be  no  better  place 
in  which  to  judge  the  tendency  and  tlie 
character  of  the  various  modern  art  schools  of 


DECADIMENTO. 
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Italy  than  at  the  biennial  Exhibitions  of  Venice 
that  have  proved  so  singulai'ly  successful. 
This  year  the  task  has  in  a  measure  been 
lightened  by  the  conditions  imposed  that  Italian 
art  should  be  exhibited  under  the  division  of 
geographical  regions.  It  would  lead  me  too  far 
to  state  in  detail  why  I  consider  this  regulation 
a  mistake,  but  summarily  speaking  I  believe 
that  this  isolation  of  artistic  prodiiction  into 
geographical  sections  in  so  small  a  land  as  Italy 
will  hinder  artists  from  forming  a  real  national 
art,  as  in  this  wise  the  members  competing 
become  reduced  to  small  communities,  who  have 
also  to  compete  Avith  their  own  petty  jealousies 
and  ambitions.*  Further,  Italian  artists  should 
be  helped  to  unite  rather  than  encouraged  to 
maintain  their  regional  and  secular  separations, 
because  thus  only  could  it  be  possible  to  evohm 
a  modern  national  art,  which  could  ajid  ought 
to  be  rooted  in  their  splendid  elder  traditions. 
Unquestionably  these  international  Exhibitions 
at  Venice,  of  which  the  present  is  the  fourth, 

*  Surely  this  was  no  deterrent  to  the  v  arious  Schools 
of  Italy  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance— from 
the  rise  to  the  golden  age. — Editok. 


have  exercised  a  potent  influence  upon  current 
Italian  art,  since  thus  for  the  first  time  those 
artists  Avho  could  not  afford  to  travel  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  peninsula  (their  number  is  legion) 
have  seen  after  Avhat  aims  their  eoniimtriots 
beyond  the  Alps  have  striven  and  Avhat  they 
have  achieved.  In  many  cases  this  Avas  a 
revelation,  and  for  the  moment  Italian  artists 
have  too  much  regarded  these  biennial  Ex¬ 
hibitions  as  shows  Avhei’e  they  can  see  samples  of 
different  methods  of  Avorking,  from  Avhich  they 
have  chosen  out  those  to  Avhich  individually  they 
were  most  attracted,  Avith  the  result  that  they 
liaAm  departed  too  far  from  their  own  best 
modern  traditions,  as  embodied,  for  example, 
in  Camerauo,  Altamnra,  Palizzi,  Morelli,  and 
Favretto,  Avho  though  they  had  their  faults,  yet 
impressed  a  national  character  upon  their  Avorks. 
The  younger  men  are,  instead,  going  to  school  to 
Northern  artists,  especially  those  of  GlasgOAv  and 
Scandinavia.  The  result  is,  of  course,  a  failure; 
a  failu-re  that  is  lamentable  and  also  slightly 
ludicrous,  for  Avhat  can  be  more  Auvidly  ojAposed, 
for  example,  than  the  foggy,  grimy,  A’ague 
Northern  conditions  and  the  luxuriant,  laughing, 
sunbaked,  sunbathed  scenery  of  the  South? 
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\’cnic(‘,  ’which  owing  to  i)olitical  causes  ■was 
the  last  Italian  i)i'ovi)ice  to  be  touched  by  tlie 
clanioi'ous  artistic  revolution  Avhicli  Avas  carried 
into  clTcct  in  Naples  and  iloine  after  1850,  is  uoaa" 
at  th(!  head  of  the  model'll  Italian  art  moA'ement. 
It  is  here  that  are  studied  most  earnestly  all  the 
problems  of  contemporary  art,  here  that  the 
oliligation  is  most  felt  to  conpiete  AA^orthily  Avith 
their  ultramontane  confreres.  Indeed,  if  a  ncAV 
arti'tie  moA'cment  exists  in  Italy,  it  is  ehiefly  due 
to  the  \’enetians’  initiative,  since  it  is  the  Venetian 
school  as  a  study  of  contemporary  ti'cnd  that  is 
the  most  representative  of  the  Exhibition  in  each 
of  it-^Aariial  manifestations  as  regards  technique 
and  .'Hbjeets;  ami  it  is  A\  ith  this  school  I  propose 
to  deal  to-day. 

Now  the  leading  ehaiacteristic  of  the  iiainters 
of  the  lagoons  has  of  late  years  been  their  search 
after  an  ajipai'cnt  simiilieity  of  technicpie,  united 
to  a  transparency  of  tone  of  Avhieh  the  jiroto- 
tyiies  must  jierhaps  be  sought  in  the  French  art 
movement  of  1880.  To  this  has  noAV  been  added 


the  influence  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Glasgow 
painters,  Avith  results,  as  I  have  said,  by  no  means 
happy.  Still  in  the  best  cases  an  indiAudual  note 
yet  remains,  CA^en  if  at  times  there  is  a  little 
uncertainty  in  aim,  a  too  obvious  aausIi  to  paint 
Avithin  the  range  of  a  given  scheme  of  colour, 
and  a  tendency  to  circuniA'ent  difficulties  by 
tricky  mannerisms.  Unquestionably  Giuseppe 
Ciardi,  Fragiocomo,  Selvatieo  (Avhose  “  Decadi- 
mento  ”  is  here  reproduced),  Bez/.i,  Marius  Pietor, 
Chitarini,  Milesi,  Laneerotti  form  a  group  of 
young  poets  of  the  brush  avIio  knoAV  hoAV  to 
render  Avith  direct  sincerity  all  the  emotional 
A'alue  of  a  landscape.  They  certainly  aim  at  a 
higher  province  of  art  than  the  common  class  of 
incident  painting,  and  on  that  account  alone  merit 
commendation.  In  portraiture,  too,  strides  have 
been  made.  Portraits  are  on  the  Avhole  no  longer 
so  fleshy  and  siiperficial  in  expression  and 
character,  are  more  studied,  as  Avith  the  Northern 
masters,  to  Avhoiii  in  this  respect  the  Venetians  did 
Avell  to  go  to  school ;  and,  Avhat  is  also  noteworthy 
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and  a  sign  of  progress,  the  subjects  are  more 
often  presented  in  their  everyday  or  working 
dress,  not  decked  out  extravagantly  for  the 
occasion,  as  has  been  until  now  the  favourite 
Italian  manner,  producing  thus  a  false  impression. 
Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  sweeter,  more 
childlike,  than  the  girl  portrait  called  “  Cuffietta 
Bianca,”  by  Lino  Selvatico  (also  reproduced), 
the  young  painter  who  threw  up  the  law  for 
the  palette. 

To  Luigi  Nono,  Professor  of  Painting  in  the 
Venetian  Pine  Arts  Academy,  is  devoted  a 
whole  section.  He  may  be  classed  among  the 
incident  painters,  but  he  has  at  times  risen 
above  the  merely  obvious  and  given  to  his 
work  a  deeper  note.  Indeed,  if  Favretto  re¬ 
presents  the  bright  side  of  life  in  his  art,  Nono, 
on  the  contrary,  deals  rather  with  its  sentimental 
aspect.  He  inclines  to  reproduce  the  poetry  of 
love  and  sorrow.  His  “  Refugium  Peccatorum  ” — 
which  has  even  attained  the  popularity  of  repro¬ 
duction  on  postcards  ! — is  a  drama  full  of  deep 
suggestiveness  as  well  as  an  admirable  landscape, 
in  which  everything  is  well  designed  and  painted 
with  verve  and  vigour.  Owing  to  his  official 
position  the  younger  men  are  necessarily  grouped 
around  him,  and  if  few  follow  his  methods — which 
is  regrettable,  since  these  methods  are  those  of 
modern  Italian  art  at  its  best,  luminosity  of 
colour,  delicacy  of  chiaroscuro,  a  repugnance 
for  the  dirty  and  artificial — all  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  his  conscientious  striving  after  fidelity. 

Ettore  Tito  also  belongs  to  the  same  somewhat 
older  school,  and  long  ago  won  his  spurs.  He  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  few  Venetians  who 
have  not  been  influenced  by  foreign  mannerisms, 
but  remains  faithful  to  the  scintillating  colour- 
charged  palette  which  is  one  of  the  finest  legacies 
handed  down  to  modern  Venetians  by  their  grand 
forefathers.  Tito  must  be  classed  among  those 
who,  following  Favretto,  appeared  likely  to  create 
a  real  Venetian  school,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
gradually  spread  over  Italy,  and  by  absorbing 


into  its  orbit  fresh  elements  become  corrected 
in  its  imperfections  and  gain  in  breadth  and 
strength.  It  is  the  influence  of  these  inter¬ 
national  shows  that  has  disappointed  these  hopes, 
or  perhaps  only  delayed  their  realisation,  by 
temporarily  leading  the  younger  artists  astray. 
Tito  exhibits  this  year  a  “  Pescheria,”  in  which 
the  light  and  life  is  evident.  Cesare  Laurenti  is 
the  Venetian  representative  of  that  modern  school 
of  artists  -who  strive  to  depict  a  psychological 
trend  ;  he  has  also  a  marked  bias  towards  symbol¬ 
ism.  On  this  account  he  largely  affects  diptychs 
and  triptyehs,  and  his  “  Parabola,”  exhibited  at 
Venice  in  1895,  was  one  of  the  pictures  of  the 
year.  His  diptych  of  this  season,  called  “A 
Parallel,”  does  not  tell  its  story  at  all  clearly, 
its  meaning  is  not  evident.  But,  whatever  its 
recondite  purpose,  it  is  successful  as  being  of  great 
decorative  beauty  in  the  panel  that  depicts  three 
female  nudes  dancing.  These  are  full  of  joy  of 
life,  while  in  the  companion  panel  (which  ■we 
reproduce)  he  also  succeeds  in  conveying  that 
sense  of  melancholy,  of  the  pain  of  life,  which  is 
his  keynote.  In  this  picture  is  also  marked  one 
of  Laurenti’s  main  technical  defects,  which  is  to 
render  all  his  stuffs  as  though  they  -^vere  made  of 
shreds,  as  though  they  had  rained  upon  their 
wearers,  a  defect  that  some  of  the  younger 
Venetians  are  imitating  with  unfortunate  results. 
Preoccupation  with  the  scheme  of  colour,  with  re¬ 
condite  purpose,  makes  them  neglect  real  objects. 

Of  the  superficial  things  easily  understood,  of 
what  are  termed  “  pleasing  domestic  pieces,” 
there  is  little  in  this  later  Venetian  art,  and  this  in 
itself  is  a  merit.  There  may  be  and  assuredly 
are  ambitious  failures,  but  it  is  a  healthy  sign 
when  there  is  at  least  ambition  ;  and  this  it  would 
be  unfair  to  deny  to  the  latter-day  Venetians, 
even  when  they  pretend  to  see  Scotch  mists  upon 
their  own  fair  sunshiny  lagoons,  or  give  the 
crude,  sharp  outlines  borrow'ed  from  Noinvay 
or  Denmark  to  the  heat-penetrated,  sun-flecked 
edifices  of  their  native  sea  city. 
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IMPRESSIONISM  :  TWO  CONVERSATIONS,  CON.  AND  PRO.  ii.-pro. 

By  T.  B.  KENNINGTON. 


Scene  :  PieeadUl y. 

ScEPTK’us  meets  Pictor. 

Seep.:  “  3Iy  dear  Pictor!  I'm  so  pleased  to  see 
you!  I  never  needed  your  advice  and  help  more.” 

Piet.:  “What's  the  trouble?  You  look  dis¬ 
tressed.” 

Seep.  :  “Distressed  is  not  the  word!  I  am 
befogged  and  puzzled  beyond  measure,  but  come 
in  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

[TJuy  enter  a  PieeadUl y  Hall.']  “Now,  you 
knou'  my  imiuiring  mind  and  my  hankering 
after  art?  Well,  I  incautiously  dropiDed  into 
this  new  Impressionistic  Exhibition,  Avhere  you 
are  showing,  and  some  of  the  w^orks  have  com- 
])letely  upset  my  notions.  I  suppose  they  must 
be  good,  or  you  Avouldu't  be  Avith  them,  but 
I  cannot  see  their  merit,  and  I  AA^ant  you  to  tell 
me,  honestly,  Avherein  their  beauty  lies  and 
Avhcnce  my  unfortunate  incapacity  to  appreciate 
it  arises.” 

Piet,  (la  uyJiiny)  :  “I  see.  You've  been  upset 
by  senne  of  our  younger  geniuses !  ” 

Serj).  :  “Yes.  Noaa"  (prodneiny  eataloyue), 
can  yoxi  possibly  defend  such  AAorks  as,  for 
instance,  tlie  Snowstorm,  No.  21,  or  the  Street 
Scime,  No.  .10?  As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  appear 
to  b(!  nothing  but  impudent  blots  of  paint.” 

Piet.:  “‘J*ots’  you  mean,  don't  you?  ‘flung 
at  tlic  head  of  tlie  British  public.’  Well, 
seri(jusly,  I'll  do  my  best,  and  I’ll  begin  by 
admitting  that  I  can’t  honestly  defend  all. 
Tlicre  arc  one  or  two  A\hich  are  a  little  beyond 
even  me  in  result,  but  not  in  intention;  but 
these;  you  must  regard  as  scouts  or  advanced 
guard  to  look  out  foi  the  enemy — and  I’m 
l)ound  to  say  they  generally  find  him.  They  are 
u‘-efid,  for  they  take  off  the  sting  of  the  attack, 
and,  after  all,  they  are  tinder  the  same  flag  and 
trying  to  attain  tin;  same  object.” 

Srcii.  :  “  Noiv  we  are  getting  to  it!  What  is 
thi-ir  olijeet  ?  What  object  is  to  be  attained 
by  painting  sometliing  that  looks  like  a  dirty 
palette?  Why  sliouldn't  a  man  take  the  troulfle 
to  maki!  his  work  look  jirobable  and  intelligible 
to  an  ordinary  person  —  liki;  myself.” 

Piet.:  “''i'hey  aii;  not  meant  foi'  ‘oi-dinaiy 
persons,'  avIio  usually  like  things  ordinaiy.  The 
reason  iiictuies  of  this  character  (avo'II  call  them 
‘so-called  impressionistic  pictuies’  foi-  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  because  the  term 
‘  Impression  ’  is  so  generally  abused)  are 
left  in  the  state  you  see  them  is  because  the 
artist,  having  grasped  a  large  and  simiile  truth. 


prefers  to  keep  it  so,  rather  than  to  risk  losing 
it  by  further  Avork.  This  is  the  object  of  these 
men.  To  elaborate  Avould  be  very  probably  to 
sacrifice  large  truths  for  smaller  ones.” 

Seep. :  “  Then  I  am  incapable  of  appreciating 
larger  truths  ?  ” 

Piet. :  “  Not  necessarily  ;  but  you  don’t  like 
larger  truths  when  unaccompanied  by  smaller 
ones,” 

Seep.  :  “  But  Avhy —  ” 

Piet.  :  “  Of  course.  Why  can’t  a  picture  have 
both?  It  can— but  this  very  rarely  happens. 
I  think  a  good  ansAver  Avould  be  that  no  man 
can  serve  tAA^o  masters.  If  an  artist  finishes 
highly,  he  nearly  ahvays  neglects  mass  and 
effect ;  if  he  paints  effects  broadly,  he  is 
generally  inclined  to  ignore  detail.  An  additional 
reason  for  this  method  of  so-called  impression 
is  that  the  range  of  subjects  chosen  by  its 
votaries  has  extended  so  much.  Nowadays  they 
attempt  things  that  have  rarely  been  tried  before 
— effects  of  light  and  atmosphere,  which,  being 
necessarily  A^ery  fleeting,  have  to  be  treated 
differently  and  painted  rapidly.  This  explains 
the  absence  of  detail  and  ‘  finish  ’  in  many  cases. 
I  think  even  you  Avould  admit  that  if  a  man 
paints,  say,  sunshine,  Avith  a  rainboAA",  you’d 
rather  have  a  correct  ‘  impression  ’  than  an 
accurately-finished  daisy  in  the  foreground  ?  ” 

Seep.:  “Well,  yes!  I’ll  admit  that,  but  the 
.same  .sloA^enliness  —  I  beg  pardon  —  ‘  so-called 
impressionistic  method  ’  pervades  the  Avhole 
Exhibition.  What  about  the  Lamplight,  No.  120? 
Surely  that  is  not  fleeting?  What’s  the  excuse 
for  that  picture?” 

Piet.:  “In  that  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  artist  felt  that  if  he  had  elaborated  the 
picture  he  Avould  have  lost  the  effect  (as  I  told 
you  before),  and  feeling  that,  preferred  to  leave 
it  in  that  state,  Avith  a  correct  effect,  broadly 
done,  rather  than  risk  sx>oiling  it  by  over-Avork. 
Let  me  give  you  an  examiile.  You’ve  no  doubt 
often  seen  a  scarecroAV  ?  ” 

Seep.  :  “  I’ve  just  seen  150  !  ” 

Piet,  (lanyhiny)  :  “Ah!  But  I  mean  a  scare¬ 
crow  in  a  field.  Noav,  Avasn’t  it  extremely  like 
a  man?  and  when  it  Avas  A'ery  Avell  made,  didn’t 
it  deceive  you  at  first  glance?  (Seep,  nods.) 
Well,  a  scarecroAV,  provided  it’s  not  too  im¬ 
probable,  that  is  to  say,  is  made  Avith  a  hat  and 
coat,  and  not  too  unlike  a  human  being,  is  an 
excellent  ‘  impression  ’  of  a  man.  It’s  all  Avrong 
in  draAving  and  has  no  details,  but  because  the 
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tone  is  exactly  right  it  looks  more  natural  than 
the  most  correct  painting  would  do.” 

Seep.:  “Well,  that’s  all  right;  but  even  in 
the  case  of  the  scarecrow,  wouldn't  a  figure  from 
Madame  Tussand’s,  complete  in  every  detail,  be 
better?  ” 

J*icf. :  “  It  would  be  no  better,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  no  worse,  and  there  the 
analogy  fails ;  for  whilst  the  scarecrow  Avouldn’t 
lose  anything  by  putting  in  a  lot  of  detail,  the 
painted  impression  Avonld  very  probably  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  spoiled  by  elaboration.  Take 
another  ease.  You  are  a  theatre-goer,  I  know. 
Isn’t  the  scenery  as  presented  on  the  stage  now¬ 
adays  quite  complete  enough  for  yon?” 

Seep.  :  “  Certainly.” 

Piet.  :  “  But  scene-painting  is  quite  the 

coarsest  and  roughest  branch  of  onr  art.” 

Seep.:  “Yes;  but  yon  can’t  see  the  coarse¬ 
ness  from  the  front  of  the  house.” 

Piet.  :  “  Then  Avhy  go  out  of  your  Avay  to  see 
the  coarseness — as  yon  call  it — of  the  paintings 
Ave  are  talking  of  ?  From  a  certain  distance  they 
Avonld  be  quite  satisfactory  to  3’ on.  Your 
admission  has  shown  that  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  distance.  Yon’A’e  admitted  that  the  scare- 
croAA’  and  the  stage  scenery  are  cpiite  satisfactory 
under  certain  conditions.  Look  at  the  picture 
under  those  certain  conditions,  and  it  will  also  be 
satisfactory.  I  really  feel  that  jon  are  a  little 
unreasonable  to  ask  for  finish  in  a  picture  AAdiich 
doesn’t  profess  to  give  it.  You're  grumbling 
at  a  dining-table  because  it  isn’t  a  drawing-room 
chair.” 

Seep.  :  “  But,  to  me,  this  raises  the  Avhole 
question  of  cai’efnl  finish.  Isn't  it  necessarjA 
Haven’t  all  the  AAU’iters  on  art,  from  Pliny  doAvn- 
wards,  extolled  finish  and  care  in  detail  ?” 

Piet.  :  “  Certainly  thej'  haA^e,  but  it  doesn’t 
folloAV  that  they  kneAV  everything  regarding 
painting.  This  latest  deA'elopmeut  is  ncAV  (some- 
Avhat),  and  may  perhaps  require  a  ucaa'  set  of 
AAU’iters.  Do  I  shock  j^on  ?  and  besides,  it  is 
cairions  to  note  that  AvhateA’er  imiDressionistic 
work  did  come  under  their  notice  Avas  praised  : 
for  instance,  Nealces,  Avho  got  the  effect  of  foam 
on  the  horse’s  mouth  by  throwing  his  brush  at 
the  painting.  That  must  have  been  pure  im¬ 
pression,  and  was  highly  praised.  Vasari,  too, 
alludes  to  Titian’s  later  AA^ork  as  being  very  loose 
and  dashing,  but  if  ‘  seen  from  the  proper 
distance  (mark  !)  it  appears  perfect.’  The  works 
he  speaks  of,  aa'c  know,  approach  impressionism 
more  nearly  than  high  finish.  So,  too,  the  pearl 
necklace  in  Veronese’s  ‘  Family  of  Darius  ’  in  the 
National  Gallery.  They  don’t  look  like  pearls 
seen  close.” 

Seep. :  “  Then  what  is  your  opinion  about 
high  finish?  Would  j'on  abolish  it?” 


Piet.:  “  IleaA'ens  !  no.  I  AAOuld  haA’e  as  much 
as  CA^er.  I  am  not  decrying  finish  per  se.  I  am 
simply  defending  the  broader,  and  as  1  conceive 
the  greater,  style,  and  trjdng  to  shoAV  you  that 
elaboration  is  not  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  great  Avork  of  art.  1  should  like  to 
])oint  out  that  the  AA^ork  of  the  men  Avhoin  I 
consider  greatest,  and  Avho  are  highest  in  repute 
AA'itli  almost  CA^eryone — Velasquez,  Titian,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  and  not  least,  Franz  Hals — ail  dcAmloped 
a  stjde  Avhich  AAms  certainly  not  consi)icuous  for 
delicacy  of  finish  or  loA'e  of  detail.  Hals,  aboA  C 
all,  became  A^ery  loose  and  slapdash  (as  j'ou 
Avonld  call  it).  These  are  onr  ideals,  and  this  is 
the  Avork  Ave  endeavour  to  folloAA'.” 

Seep.:  “That  I  can  (piite  understand.  But 
tell  me — if  3"on  are  following  these  }nen,  Avhy 
don't  j'ou  follow  them  a  little  nearer?  Granting 
that  they  are  somcAAdiat  ‘  imi)rcs8ionistic,’  they 
are  surely  much  more  complete,  even  the  loosest 
of  them,  than  the  paintings  AA'e’re  talking  about? 
Modelling  and  draAving  appear  to  my  nnedxicated 
ej^e  to  be  in  the  works  of  these  masters  and — 
pra^g  forgiA'e  me  —  to  be  absent  from  your  friends’ 
AA'orks.” 

Piet.:  “Ah!  That’s  the  sad  i)art  of  the 
business  ;  I  admit  the  difference.  These  mag¬ 
nificent  old  felloAA's  could  do  more  than  we. 
What  did  Reynolds  say — ‘This  felloAA^  does  at 
once  Avhat  aa^c  are  all  striAung  to  do  AA'itli  great 
labour,’  speaking  of  Velasquez.  We  are  folloAA  - 
ing  only,  and  think  that  our  AAmy  is  the  right  one. 
The  fact  that  Ave  are  not  so  good  as  Hals  and 
Velasquez,  or  that  Meissonier  is  behind  Van  Ej'ck, 
is  not  saying  that  the  follower  is  Avrong.  He 
is  only  helihid." 

Seep.  :  “  Well,  you  certainly  put  things 

fairlj',  and  your  modesty  goes  further  to  eoiiAdnce 
me  than  if  j'Ou  took  a  higher  stand.  But  there’s 
another  thing.  Yon'A^e  defended  the  leay  these 
pictures  are  done — but  Avhy  do  they  all  seem  so 
hideous — to  me  ?  ” 

Piet.  :  “  Ah  —  now  AA'c’re  getting  to  a  A^ery 
vexed  question.  Are  Ave  to  begin  by  asking 
Avhat  is  Beauty  ?  I  think  many  of  these  things 
are  beautiful,  because  they  represent  subjects 
(not  at  all  necessarily  loA^ely)  beautifnllj^.  Isn’t 
it  rather  as  if  3^ou  Avanted  impressions  of  jAretty 
things,  not  caring  Iioaa'  the  AA'ork  was  done?  You 
think,  apparently,  that  if  an  artist  chooses  a 
beautiful  model  and  copies  it  accurately,  a 
beautiful  picture  Avill  be  the  result.  I  Avish  it 
Avere  so,  but  experience  teaches  us  that  this  is  not 
all  an  oil  painting  should  be.  It  must  not  only  be 
true,  but  it  must  be  done  heautifidly.  The  paint 
must  be  beautiful  in  itself,  and  hence  the  dis¬ 
inclination  to  retouch  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.” 

Seep.  :  “  Ah !  Beautiful  paint !  That  is  the 
crux  Avith  Avhich  you  always  upset  ns  laymen. 
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^VJlat  is  beautiful  paint?  and  why  isn't  paint 
always  beautiful?  Is  paint  beautiful  when  it’s 
all  spots?  or  streaks?  In  spite  of  your  last 
I'eiuark,  1  should  have  thought  correct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  beautifid  object  was  good  enough. 
Explain. 

Pitt.:  “It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
Avorld  to  explain  this.  1  think  the  most  expres¬ 
sive  word  to  describe  it  is  ‘  quality,’  but  there 
is  a  tradition  that  Reynolds  himself,  a  good 
talker  and  Avriter,  in  trying  to  explain  this 
‘  (piality,’  Avas  constrained  to  say,  a  picture 
Avanted  ‘that,’  snapi)iug  his  fingers.  At  any 
rate,  experience  teaches  us  that  Avithout  these 
‘  spots,’  ‘  streaks,’  or  other  method  of  looseness 
and  freshness,  ])aint  refuses  to  yield  either 
beautiful  colour  or  luminosity.  Ruskin  himself, 
in  the  ‘  Two  Paths,’  emphasises  this  point.  lie 
.sa5's  ‘paint  Axithout  accident  or  gradation  is 
Avortliless ;  ’  indeed,  his  language  is  much 
stronger  than  that,  but  1  (piote  fx‘oni  memory. 
To  gain  tliis  freshness  and  luminosity  is  the 


object  of  our  school.  We  admit  the  ^possibility 
of  getting  it  by  extreme  finish  and  care  in 
details.  Some  lucky  and  great  men  have  gained 
their  end  that  Avay  ;  but  Ave  doubt  the  'probabitity, 
and  believe  that  Ave  have  a  better  chance  of 
attaining  our  goal  by  the  methods  Ave  employ. 
Beyond  this  I  can  say  no  more.  Time  Avill  sIioaa".” 

Seep.  :  “  Well,  my  dear  Pictor,  I  compliment 
you  on  the  Avay  you  have  defended  your  art. 
You  have  made  out  a  case  primti  facie  in  favour 
of  your  proteges,  and  you  have  let  in  some 
‘  luminosity  ’  on  the  subject,  and  given  ‘  breadth  ’ 
to  my  views,  and  even  convinced  me  of  your 
earnestness,  which  I  had  formerly  doubted.  I 
shall  visit  your  exhibition  again,  but  before  I 
do  so  I  shall  go  to  the  National  Gallery,  and 
begin  Avith  Velasquez,  and  endeaA^our  to  find 
in  him  a  ‘  so-called  impressionist.’  ’’ 

Piet.:  “We’ll  go  together,  and  I’ll  comifiete 
your  conversion,  for  I’m  sure  that  admiration 
of  the  old  will  eventually  bring  with  it  toleration 
for  the  neAV.”  (  Exeunt  arm-in-arm. ) 


APPLIED  ART  AT  THE  GLASGOW  EXHIBITION.— 1. 

By  W.  M.  gilbert. 


IN  the  section  of 
apiilied  art  at 
the  GIasgf)W  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition 
tliere  is  nothing 
more  satisfactory 
than  tlie  Exhibition 
building  itself  and 
the  many  ))icturesquo 
structures  dotted 
around  it.  Its  archi¬ 
tectural  design  is 
iiglit  and  elegant, 
and  the  Industrial 
Hall,  A'iewed  from 
the  other  side  of  the 
Kelvin,  Avith  its  im¬ 
posing  central  dome, 
flanking  toAvers,  and 
many  airy  minarets 
ami  ornamental  figures,  foiin  a  groiij)  ujion  Avhich 
the  eye  icsts  Axith  evident  iileasure.  The  classic 
eolonnafle  and  peiistyle  through  xvliich  the 
main  entrance  is  approachcfl  fifim  the  grounds 
on  the  North  has  many  (juaint  and  interesting 
“bits."  and  constitutes  a  fine  I'eaturf^  in  the 
de.iign  Axhieli  docs  credit  to  tlie  architcict,  Mr. 


James  Miller.  The  decorative  effect  of  the 
building  is  also  good.  The  central  and  subsidiary 
domes  Avere  originally  done  in  gold,  but  the 
Aveather  has  taken  the  gilt  off  them,  and  for  some 
months  they  appeared  of  a  silvery  hue,  which, 
hoAvever,  told  AA^ell  in  the  sunshine  amid  the 
masses  of  flake  Avhite  in  which  the  walls  Avere 
painted.  There  Avere  also  telling  touches  of 
colour  in  green  and  gold  in  the  courtyard.  Both 
outside  the  building  and  around  the  interior  of 
the  dome,  figures — Aviuged  and  otherwise — AA*ere 
introduced  with  decorathm  effect.  The  only 
thing  fault  could  be  found  Avith  Avas  the  roof  of 
the  dome,  Avhich  Avas  painted  in  a  A^ery  common¬ 
place  manner,  a  fact  all  the  more  remarkable 
considering  the  number  of  Glasgow  artists  on  the 
committee  Avho  generally  have  a  true  sense  of 
Avhat  is  harmonious  and  telling  in  colour. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  shoAv  of  deeoratix^e 
art  in  the  Exhibition  by  Scottish  houses  is  of  large 
or  imposing  character.  It  Axmuld  be  absurd  to 
compare  or  contrast  it  AA’ith  the  magnificent 
display  of  furniture,  hangings,  tapestries,  glass, 
ceramic  AA^arc,  jexA^ello’y,  etc.,  seen  last  year  at  the 
Paris  E.xhibition  in  the  galleries  at  the  Invalides. 
Tlie  many  beautiful  rooms  fitted  up  there  and 
filled  Avith  loA-ely  furniture,  and  objects  of  art,  are 
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among  the  pleasant  memories  of  that  imposing 
show.  It  was  an  eloquent  proof  that  the  art 
mod  erne  is  a  vital  force  in  French  manufactures. 
Tlie  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  Avho  came  to  Glasgow 
specially  to  study  the  application  of  art  to  in¬ 
dustry  in  Scotland  might  think  from  all  he  saw 
by  Scottish  houses  that  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  was  at  a  low  ebb.  This  would  be  a 
geneialisation  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Applied  art  lias  to  be  sought  out,  but, 
when  it  is  found,  Avhat  there  is  of  it  is  of  a  high- 
class  character.  Many  applications  of  art  to 
industry  are  practised  in  GlasgOAV,  aaIucIi  are 
s)KUsely  represented,  or  not  at  all,  in  the 
Exhibition.  Rut  nothing  is  seen,  or  next  to 
notldng,  of  the  art  under  Avhich  the  fittings 
of  shii)s  take  such  form  as  coiiA'ert  ocean 
liners  and  yachts  into  floating  palaces.  Ship¬ 
building  is  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the 
Glyde,  and  in  connection  AA'ith  the  internal 
furnishings  of  the  vessels  (juite  an  army  of  artists 
are  emjiloyed,  but  of  their  handicraft  in  Avood- 
carving,  glass-designing,  marquetry,  etc.,  little  is 
seen  in  the  Exhibition. 

Fniniture-making  is  a  consideiable  industry 
in  (dasgow,  and  in  I'eccnt  years  the  leading 
producers  have  shoAvn  themselves  ali\’e  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  re-aAvakened 
taste  foi'  artistic  home  surroundings  Avhich  has 
develo])c(l  among  Avealthy  ])eo])le  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  also  of  guiding  public 
taste  in  the  matter. 

MessTs.  Wyllie  and  Lochhead  haAm  done 
much  to  introduce  into  GlasgOAV  and  the  West  of 
Scotland  a  taste  for  artistic  house  decoration.  In 
their  oavu  particular  trades  of  furniture-making 


and  furnishings  they  have  added  the  Avork  of  the 
artist  to  that  of  the  craftsman — a  fact  strikingly 
exemplified  by  their  display  at  the  GlasgoAV 
Exhibition.  They  liaA  e  taken  pains  to  make  this 
A^ery  complete.  Their  furniture  is  “  advanced,” 
artistic,  and  interesting,  and  there  is  nothing 
among  modern  products  of  this  kind  to  excel 
theirs  at  the  Exhibition.  Their  suites  of  rooms 
are  an  object  lesson  as  to  what  may  be  done 
Avhen  an  apartment  of  the  home  is  as  a  Avhole 
decoratiA'ely  treated.  To  this  firm  was  entrusted 
the  fitting  up  of  the  Royal  reception  rooms, 
consisting  of  a  hall,  and  a  dining  and  draAAung 
room.  In  all  of  these  the  hand  of  the  artist  is 
Amry  marked.  In  the  hall,  done  in  iAmry  AA'hite, 
the  furniture  is  in  a  blue  green,  upholstered  in 
applique  AAmrk  AAuth  the  electric  light  fittings  of 
copper  inlaid  Avith  enamels.  In  the  dining  room, 
AAdiich  suggests  an  Early  English  style,  the  ceiling 
is  arched  and  ornamented  with  decorative  medal¬ 
lions  in  bas  relief.  The  walls  are  panelled  in  oak, 
the  floor  is  of  oak  parquetry,  and  on  it  is  laid  an 
oriental  carpet  green  in  tint  with  notes  of  purple 
and  amber.  The  fireplace  and  fire-irons  are  of 
bright  armour  steel.  The  draAAung  room,  in  the 
Louis  Quinze  period,  is  an  elegant  chamber.  The 
ceiling  and  walls  are  white  and  panelled  in 
rococo  plaster,  relieved  by  gold.  The  furniture 
consists  of  a  feAA'  beautiful  pieces  Avith  old  gold 
frames  upholstered  in  Beauvais  tapestry.  The 
cabinets  are  of  artistic  pattern  and  excellent 
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workmanship.  A  fine  colour  effect  is  given  to  the 
room  by  embroidered  curtains  in  red  and  gold 
and  by  a  ruby  red  carpet.  These  elegant  apart¬ 
ments  were  designed  for  the  exhibitors  by  Mr. 
James  Miller,  the  architect  of  the  Exhibition 
buildings. 

Their  most  popular  exhibit,  however,  is  the 
special  pavilion  in  the  form  of  a  half  timbered 
house  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  with  all  the 
quaintness  of  this  style  and  all  the  luxury  of  a 
modern  mansion.  The  “  Rossetti  ”  library,  as  it 
is  called,  has  the  woodwork  in  mahogany  of  a 
violet  hue,  inlaid  with  tinted  wood  and  metal ; 
the  carpet  has  a  soft  green  ground,  with  violet 
roses,  hand-tufted  by  the  peasants  of  Donegal. 
Other  artistic  features  are  the  leaded  win¬ 
dows,  an  embossed  applique  frieze,  and  antique 
silver  electric  lamps.  The  dining  room  is  in 
smoked  oak.  There  is  a  pretty  ingle  nook, 
with  lantern  in  leaded  glass ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  mantelpiece  is  decorated  with  modelled 
plaster  panels  ;  and  over  the  dining  table 
is  an  electrolier  executed  in  green- coloured 
copper  and  decorated  glass.  A  fine  piece  of 
furniture  is  the  sideboard,  the  upper  stage  of 
which  has  a  representation  of  the  four  seasons 
on  its  carved  pilasters  ;  and  over  it  is  a  tapestry 
panel  designed  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 
Tlie  drawing-room  walls  are  panelled  in  willow- 
green  silk,  strapped  with  white  enamelled 
wood.  Here  again  the  prevailing  tints  of  the 
furniture,  carpet  and  other  furnishings  are  violet, 
with  harmonising  greens;  there  is  an  over-mantel 
with  decorative  panel,  the  furniture  is  elegant  in 
design,  and  the  whole  effect  is  light  and  graceful. 
The  boudoir-bedroom  has  an  ingle  nook  of  natural 
walnut  inlaid  with  enamels ;  the  grate  canopy  is 
decorated  with  two  silver  peacocks  with  feathers 
enamelled  blue  and  green;  the  light  violet  ground 
of  the  carpet  is  touched  with  primrose  in  the 
form  of  butterflies,  and  the  wall  fabric  har¬ 
moniously  blends  lilac,  violet,  rose  and  green. 
The  ware  and  toilet  set  are  made  of  rich  inlaid 
silveroid,  and  in  the  window  effective  use  has 
been  made  of  leaded  glass. 

The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Stewart  Pollock  is 
cluefly  bedroom  suites  in  various  styles,  the 
best  of  which  is  an  adaptation  of  Sheraton  in 
mahogany  with  satinwood  inlaying.  They  are 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  are  not  less 
noteworthy  for  their  pleasing  forms  and  decora¬ 
tions,  inlaid  and  planted. 

Specimens  of  French  art  furniture  in  the 
Louis  Quatorze  and  other  standard  styles  are 
shown  by  the  bunion  Furniture  Company. 

A  most  artistic  exhibit  is  that  of  Messrs.  Heal 
and  Son,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  specially  fitted- 
up  guest  chamber.  The  fuimiture  is  quite  original 
in  its  treatment.  It  is  in  oak,  slightly  fumigated 


and  wax  polished,  inlaid  with  pewter  and  ebony, 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  modern  cabinet 
making.  The  designer  is  Mr.  Ambrose  Heal,  jun. 
The  colour  scheme  of  the  room  is  light  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  woodwork  framing,  forming  the  panels 
round  the  walls,  and  the  fireplace  are  painted 
white,  and  the  carpets  and  curtains  are  cherry 
colour.  The  purple  tiles  on  the  hearth  form  an 
admirable  background  for  the  dull  polished  steel 
grate  and  hood ;  while  the  applique  linen  bed 
hangings  and  coverlets  carry  out  the  general 
colouring  of  the  room  in  a  decorative  manner. 
One  of  the  pretty  things  in  this  charmingly 
artistic  interior  is  the  wardrobe,  which  has  two 
hanging  wings,  the  centre  j)iece,  convex  in  form, 
being  fitted  with  cupboards  and  drawers,  The 
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black  and  white  ebony  and  pewter  inlaying  is 
particularly  effective. 

In  connection  with  furniture-making,  notice 
may  be  taken  of  the  exhibit  of  the  British 
Charrier  Wood  Carving  Company.  They  show  a 
Louis  XVI  room  complete,  being  a  suggestion  for 
the  application  to  decorative  purposes  of  their 
machine-carved  mouldings.  This  company  was 
formed  some  time  since  to  acquire  and  work  the 
patent  for  wood-carving  machinery  invented  by 
M.  Henri  Charrier,  which  was  first  put  to  practical 
use  in  a  factory  at  Veiidome.  So  far  as  Scotland 
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is  concerned,  the  interest  lies  in  this,  that  the 
company  has  set  up  a  factory  at  the  village  of 
Menstrie,  near  Stirling,  where  a  considerable  staff 
of  men  are  now  employed  in  the  production  of 
various  forms  of  mouldings  and  other  ornamental 
A\'oodwork.  At  first  the  work  was  all  done  by 
Frenchmen  brought  from  Vendome;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  Scottish  workmen  have  been  initiated  into 
the  management  of  the  machines,  and  are  said 
to  be  getting  as  neat-handed  as  their  French 
neighbours. 

The  name  of  Glasgow  hitherto  has  not  been 
}nuch  associated  with  the  production  of  the  higher 
forms  of  ceramic  ware.  There  have  been  in 
existence  in  Scotland  from  a  very  early  period 
potteries  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  for 
domestic  nse,  and  at  some  of  these,  ornamental 
forms  have  also  been  evolved.  To  many  the 
“Nautilus”  ware  of  McDougall  and  Sons  will  be 
viewed  Avith  some  surprise.  It  has  the  same 


ivory -porcelain  body  as  Worcester;  it  is  Avorked 
up  into  many  different  designs  of  artistic  pattern 
as  vases,  centre-pieces,  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  gold  and  painted 
floAver  and  figure  subjects  by  resident  artists.  It 
is  Avorthy  of  admiration  both  for  design  and  for 
colour.  Three  sjAecial  i^ieces  of  this  “  Nautilus  ” 
Avare  made  for  the  Exhibition  consist  of  a  vase, 
about  three  feet  in  height,  with  floral  decorations, 
and  two  large  centre-pieces,  one  Avith  the  boAvl 
supported  by  bullocks  and  the  other  by  mermaids. 

A  good  exhibit  of  porcelain  and  earthen- 
AA^are  is  made  by  Messrs.  Cockram  and  Fleming. 
Their  Glebe  Street  pottery  has  existed  for  over 
a  century  and  a  quarter  at  least.  Some  of 
their  recent  productions,  such  as  Royal  Marl 
Avare,  made  in  simple  shapes,  are  exceedingly 
pretty.  A  special  porcelain  called  after  the 
pottery,  “  Britannia  ”  AA'are,  decorated  in  blue  and 
gold,  is  very  effecti\"e. 
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IRIDESCENT  GLASS  VASE. 


A  LBERT  REIMANN  was  born  in  1874  in 
Gnesen,  but  received  his  education  in 
Berlin.  After  leaving  school  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  wood-carver  for  three  years,  and 
then  joined  the  “  Royal  Indiistrial  Museum  ” 
art  classes.  After  one  year’s  study  his  artistic 
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talent  was  recognised,  and  he  received  the 
“  Prussian  State  Scholarship,”  which  enabled  the 
promising  young  artist  to  continue  his  studies 
for  another  two  years.  In  order  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  and  practice  in  his  art,  Reimann 
travelled  through  Germany,  obtaining  em])loy- 
ment  as  modeller  and  Avood-carver  in  various 
towns.  Returned  to  Berlin  in  181)8,  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  A\"ork  to  master  the  technicalities  of  all 
branches  of  industrial  art — the  treatment  of  Avood 
and  marble,  the  casting  of  iron  and  bronze,  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  porcelain,  majolica,  etc.  in 
order  to  understand  hoAv  to  combine  different 
materials.  The  merit  in  Reimann’s  first  AAork 
AA'as  at  once  acknoAAdedged,  and  he  aa  us  soon  over¬ 
run  AAotli  orders  for  ncAV  models  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  Although  only  noAV  tAA^enty-seven  years 
of  age,  he  employs  a  number  of  AAorkmen  at 
his  studios,  AA'here  he  produces  his  designs  and 
models. 

In  Reimann’s  first  works,  Avhich  are  here 
ilhistrated,  there  is  a  certain  aesthetic  charm 
combined  AAdtli  the  practical ;  a  certain  lAoetical 
strain  AAdiicli  he  ahvays  striv^es  to  introduce  even 
Avhen  the  designs  are  for  articles  Avhich  are  to 
be  reproduced  en  as  is  the  case  AAuth  scA^eral 

of  the  models  illustrated.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
ornamental  lamp  for  tAvo  electric  lights :  the 
figure  holding  the  tAVO  lights,  and  called  “  The 
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Fable,”  stands  as  if  she  would  relate  some  Eastern 
tale.  In  the  candlestick  the  little  fig-nre  “  The 
Wave  ”  seems  to  have  shot  up  out  of  a  wave, 
and  yet  it  is  only  an  ornament.  The  figure  on 
the  letter-opener  has  its  arms  fastened  together 
behind,  indicating  the  sanctity  of  the  letter.  .Inst 
as  the  artist  has  tried  to  arrive  at  something 
monumental  in  his  designs  which  have  a  certain 
height,  as  for  instance  in  the  bronze  and  marble 
clock,  so  has  he  introduced  a  touch  of  poetry 
in  the  designs  for  iiseful  articles,  as  in  the  candle¬ 
stick  and  the  letter-opener. 

The  treatment  of  the  new  tin-metal  is  cpiite 
different  to  that  of  bronze.  This  metal  is 


adapted  for  home  utensils  as  well  as  for  orna¬ 
ments,  as  it  stands  very  hard  wear.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  dull  silver,  and  the  more 
it  is  used  the  better  it  looks.  As  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration,  this  metal  admits  of  decor¬ 
ation,  but  the  designs  should  be  simple  and 
quiet. 

Reimann’s  ceramic  productions,  inlaid  with 
silver  by  the  galvanoplastic  process,  are,  on 
account  of  the  novelty  of  his  treatment,  some¬ 
thing  quite  new.  The  process  is  a  special  one 
whereby  the  silver  is  united  to  the  glass, 
])orcelain,  majolica,  ivory,  or  whatever  material 
is  used.  A.  E.  L. 
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GIOVANNI  SEQANTINI. 

OW  great,  how  fascinating,  an  artist  was 
Giovanni  Segantini — for  those  who  can 
understand  and  appreciate  him — the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  are  well  aware.  The  rnnaway 
child,  the  hermit  painter,  who  lived  and  Avorked 
up  in  the  Italian  Alps,  and  i^ainted  the 
crags  and  the  eternal  snows  of  the  mountains 
and  the  hard  lives  of  the  peasants,  the  sweeping 
uplands  and  the  precarious  meal  they  afford  to 
the  lean,  i^atient  sheep  and  cattle,  as  pictured 
in  3Ir.  Villari’s  biography,*  affords  a  sketch  as 
attractive,  as  earnest,  and  as  grimly  sincere  as 
ever  came  from  the  artist’s  pencil.  Segantini, 
A\ith  all  his  mannerism  boim  of  fierce  individual¬ 
ity  as  it  Avere,  is  one  of  the  great  figures  among 
the  artists  of  his  time ;  and  it  Avas  felt  that 
the  art  of  the  Avorld  AAms  the  poorer  AAdien  he  died 
Avith  the  ebbing  century.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
pathetic  and  beautiful,  as  the  life-story  of  a 
strong,  strenuous  poet  of  mountain  solitudes  and 
of  peasant  life  is  ai)t  to  be;  and  it  is  told  with 
sym])athy,  insight,  and  knoAvledge.  The  pub- 
lishci's  luiA'e  done  their  part;  so  that  the  book, 
beautifidly  ])rintcd  and  tastefully  ])roduced,  is  a 
fine  memorial  to  a  noble  artist. 

Segantini  Avas  to  Italy  Avhat  Millet  AA’as  to 
hrance  and  Jozef  Israi'-ls  is  to  Ilollaml;  but  the 
locks  of  his  mountain  home  and  the  cold  snoAVS 
of  the  iilains  rendered  his  nature  more  strin¬ 
gent  and  his  loAc  of  the  toiler  a  little  less 
tendin'  than  theii's.  Met  his  passion  Avas  three¬ 
fold  he  loA'cd  natui'e,  and  he  loA^ed  his  felloAV- 
jiilgrims  in  the  Avorld  ;  but  he  loved  art  still 
moie.  AV  e  see  it  in  all  his  Avorks,  Avhether 
in  the  vast  oil  pictures  or  in  the  small  chalk 
studies.  Th(!  sheejifold  at  night,  the  orphans 
ill  their  room,  the  toilsome  homecoming  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  sheeji-shearing  in  the 
sunlight,  ploughing  at  noonday  all  the  round 
of  the  joys  and  snffejiiigs  of  the  labourer 
on  the  soil  these  engage  his  affections,  clearly. 
Ihit  he  is  more  intei'csted  still  in  effects  of  light 
and  shadow,  in  jiroblems  of  colour,  in  lines  of  eom- 
position.  And  Avhat  a  mastei'  of  light  he  Avas — 
Avhat  a  paintei-  of  luminosity  Avhat  a  colourist! 
And  Avith  hoAV  much  originality  and  individual¬ 
ity  did  he  iiiit  his  pictures  together!  Di'aAving 
and  colouring  Avere  not  enough  for  him  ;  he 
moflelled  Avith  the  biush  his  cattle,  his  fields, 

*  “(boAanni  Segantini:  tlie  Story  of  hi.s  Life.”  By 
L.  Villari.  Pi'ofu.sely  illustiated.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1!»(J1.  net.) 


ajid  his  figures,  so  that  his  scenes  are  presented 
to  us  Avith  the  force  of  stereoscopic  truth.  His 
technicpie  is  like  no  one  else’s.  Sometimes  Ave 
see  a.  touch  of  Millet  in  his  chalk  draAvings,  some¬ 
times  AA’e  are  reminded  of  Samnel  Palmer ;  yet 
no  one  aa  Iio  has  once  studied  Segantini  can  e\ev 
mistake  his  AAmrk.  We  may  make  mental  reser- 
A'ations  now  and  again,  Ave  may  decline  to  accept 
his  drawing  and  his  A  alues  at  times  ;  but  neA’er 
do  we  lose  respect  for  his  sincerity,  and  neA^er  can 
Ave  laugh  at  a  failure  hoAvsoever  it  may  fail. 

Yet  like  so  many  a  passionate  student  of  nature, 
Segantini  became  in  his  later  years — and  they 
Avero  only  tAvoscore  ! — symbolic  and  even  didactic 
in  his  art.  Hoav  he  arrh'ed  at  this  frame  of  mind, 
so  little  to  be  expected  from  his  early  Avork, 
Mr.  Villari  unfolds  to  us  in  his  pages.  The 
successiA^e  chaijters  on  the  artist’s  early  life  and 
struggles — “In the  Brianza,”  “The  Painter  of  the 
Alps,”  “  Segantini  the  Man,”  as  revealed  in  his 
letters  and  writings — show  the  eAmlntion  clearly 
enough.  And  so  Ave  get  such  pictures  as  “  The 
Child  of  Love,”  the  beautiful  “  Source  of  Evil,” 
the  finely  suggestiAm  “Annunciation,”  the  “Angel 
of  Life,”  “  The  Unnatural  Mother’s,”  and  “  Love 
at  the  Fountain  of  Life” — here  reproduced.  Mr. 
Villari  is,  I  think,  too  hard  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  last-named  picture.  The  symbolism,  so 
far  from  being  “  Amgue  and  obscure,”  is  simple 
enough ;  and  it  is  surely  justifiable  for  an  artist 
to  giAm  an  angel  Avings  big  enough  to  fly  with, 
if  it  is  to  have  Avings  at  all.  Mr.  Villari  says  that 
Ave  knoAV  an  angel  is  not  human,  so  that  small 
Avings  suffice.  The  ansAver  is  that,  although  an 
angel  may  not  be  human,  the  conventioiral 
form  AA'e  giA’e  it  is  essentially  human,  and  it  is 
far  more  I'idiculous  to  deal  coirventioually  AAdtli 
one  part  of  a  figure  aird  not  Avith  another  than  to 
give  verisimilitude  to  the  Avliole.  As  to  conven¬ 
tions,  attention  is  awakened,  as  these  beautifully 
printed  reproductions  are  turned  over,  to  the 
love  Segantini  had  for  the  crooked,  tAAdsted  tree, 
Avhich,  so  often  introduced  into  his  pictures,  seems 
to  liaA'e  symbolised  for  him  the  course  of  human 
life,  its  c.xperiences,  beauties,  sorroAA  S,  and  fatality. 

For  the  majority  of  his  admirers  Segantini 
is  most  interesting  for  his  technique.  These 
pages  explain  that  technique,  Avhile  at  the 
same  time  proving  tile  painter  a  brilliant 
letter-AA’riter  and  poAverfully  introspective  critic 
of  his  OAvn  performances.  But  Mr.  Villari 
ingeniously  quotes  Ruskin’s  “Elements  of  Draw¬ 
ing  ”  to  explain  Segantini’s  method — a  method 
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so  often  criticised.  Ruskin  had  enjoined  the 
stndent  to  nse  “atoms  of  colonrs  in  juxtaposition, 
instead  of  large  spaces,”  and  to  lay  them 
“in  rather  vigorous  small  touches,  like  finely 
choi)ped  straw.”  Segantini — no  student  of 
Ruskin,  assuredly — explains  how  he  proceeds 
to  “  cover  the  canvas  with  thin  but  rich  strokes, 
leaving  a  space  between  one  and  the  next  which 
I  fill  up  with  com])lementary  colours.  I  never 
mix  on  the  palette,  for  wlien  colours  are  mixed 
they  lose  their  brilliancy.” 

But  it  is  not  only  for  the  craftsmanship  of 
his  art  that  Segantini’s  letters  are  interesting. 


SANDGATE. 

By  WHIiam  Hyde. 

From  “The  Cinque  Ports." 


They  are  delightful  as  the  outpourings  of  a 
deep  lover  of  nature,  of  an  observer  resiion- 
sive  to  every  as^iect  of  sky  and  earth,  and 
as  a  poet  alike  in  feeling  and  expression.  Who 
else  would  have  lived  as  he  lived — among  the 
mountains,  the  sparse  harvests  of  summer  and 
antnmn,  and  the  bitter  snows  of  winter  that 
froze  the  colours  as  he  laid  them  on  the 
canvas?  It  was  the  life  which  he  chose  to 
live,  wdiich  brought  with  it  the  death  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  die.  M.  H.  S. 

THE  CINQUE  PORTS.* 

HERE  are  so  few  really  artistic 
publications  issued  now  that  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  one.  There 
is  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of  illus¬ 
trated  literature  which  professes  to  be 
“artistic”  not  very  much  entitling  it  to 
the  use  of  the  word.  A  photograph 
carefully  reprodiiced  by  a  mechanical 
process  and  carefully  printed  is  about 
all  one  can  look  for  in  many  art  books 
published  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
are  in  some  danger  of  losing  sight  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  meaning  of  art  in  its 
relation  to  illustration  because  we  have 
so  constantly  before  us  illustrations 
Avhich  have  no  artistic  value  whatever. 
IMr.  Hyde  is  an  artist  of  great  ability, 
and  as  an  illustrator  he  has  found  a 
ixnicxue  opportunity  in  this  book  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  He  has  been  studying 
Turner,  as  every  landscape  painter  does, 
and  there  is  not  a  little  that  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  great  master  in  Mr.  Hyde’s 
work.  The  “Dover,”  which  is  the  photo¬ 
gravure  frontispiece  to  the  book,  re¬ 
minds  one  of  “The  Harbour  of  England,” 
though  it  has  a  chai’acter  of  its  own. 
What  Mr.  Hyde  has  learnt  from  his 
master  is  that  the  charm  of  a  subject 
lies  in  its  treatment,  and  that  common- 
]jlace  things  may  by  treatment  become 
beautiful  and  even  poetical,  as  he  shows 
in  his  rendering  of  “Rye,”  “New  Rom¬ 
ney,”  and  other  subjects,  reproduced  in 
the  l)ook  by  photogravure.  The  pen- 
work  in  the  book  is  also  particularly 
good,  full  of  character  and  charm,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  the  commonplace. 
As  to  the  text,  hoAV  could  it  escape 
being  full  of  interest  ?  There  is  surely 
no  spot  in  the  old  country  that  lays 
hold  of  the  imagination  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  that  comprised  within  the 

*  “  The  Cinque  Ports.”  Ford  Madox 

Huelfer.  Illustrated  by  William  Hyde.  (Black¬ 
wood  &  Sons.) 
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VESTIBULE  OF  EDAM  MUSEUM 

Draivn  by  IV.  0.  J.  Nieuwenkanip.  From  “  Oki 
Dutch  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Zuider-Zee.  ' 


“  Ijiberties  of  the  Cinque  Ports.”  It  is  the  bit  of 
country  that  did  most  of  the  fighting  in  the  old 
days,  when  enemies,  in  the  shape  of  Romans, 
Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  came  streaming 
into  the  little  island  by  the  door\vay  of  the 
Cinqne  Ports.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  iips 
and  downs,  of  development  and  decay,  and  Mr. 
Hueffer  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  book, 
to  which  Mr.  Hyde  has  added  of  his  best.  It  is 
with  the  utmost  confidence  we  can  speak  of 


the  book  as  one  that  every  gooil  library  sliould 
possess.  Ik 

OLD  DUTCH  TOWNS.* 

"'OR  its  art,  for  its  suliject,  and  as  an  example 
of  book making,  this  volume  is  of  high 
interest,  claiming  more  attention  than  need 
usually  be  accorded  to  the  picture-book.  Holland, 

*  “  Old  Dutch  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Zuider-Zee.” 
By  W.  .1.  Tuyn.  Illustrations  by  W.  O.  J.  Nieuwen- 
kainp  and  .1.  G.  Veldheer.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1901.  21s.) 
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quaint,  picturesque,  artistic,  lias  never  ceased, 
and  probably  never  will  cease,  to  be  a  mine  of 
delight  to  all  who  choose  to  quarry  there.  The 
history  of  Holland  is  to  a  great  extent  the  history 
of  its  towns  and  villages,  which  in  a  series  of 
literary  photographs  (with  nothing  of  the  snap¬ 
shot  about  them)  the  author  has  pictured  for  us. 
Charming  as  they  are,  we  turn  with  more  interest 
to  the  illustrations,  for  what  they  suggest  as  well 
as  fo]‘  what  they  are.  They  suggest,  indeed,  that 
that  revival  for  which  we  have  hoped  is  indeed 
upon  us — that  we  have  men  who  are  ready  to  give 
ns  drawings  of  beautiful  places  and  buildings 
instead  of  the  eternal  photographs  on  shiny 
paper ;  and  that  good  printing  on  good  un- 
“  surfaced  ”  paper  may  more  widely  be  obtained 
from  our  leading  publishers. 

It  is  the  illustrations  ivliich  i^lease  us  more 
than  the  heavy  decorations  that  enrich  the 
numerous  title  pages  with  their  rather  cumber¬ 
some  skill.  The  old  Dutch  towns  have  been 
illustrated  by  Mr.  NieuwenkamiJ — the  buildings 
themselves,  never  the  life  of  the  place.  The 
artist’s  method  is  a  most  interesting  blend  of  the 
old  method  and  the  new.  It  is  as  if  an  old  Dutch 
draughtsman  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 


Birmingham  School.  The  bricks  and  the  cobble¬ 
stones  are  the  bricks  and  cobblestones  of  Jan 
van  der  Heyde,  but  the  drawing  of  them  is  the 
drawing  of  Mr.  New.  They  are  all  deserted,  these 
towns — all  cities  of  the  dead  ;  but  the  quaintness 
is  there,  and  the  fair  proportions  of  the  buildings, 
and  their  unconventionality  and  stern  domesticity. 
There  is  here  no  splendour  of  the  city,  but  .iust 
the  modest  picturesqueness  of  the  humbler  and 
less  famous  townships. 

We  have  a  very  different  hand  in  the  Dutch 
villages  of  Mr.  Veldheej*.  Here  extreme  boldness 
and  excessive  fineness  of  line  meet  habitually  in 
the  same  block.  Clouds  that  might  have  been 
drawn  and  cut  by  Monsieur  Lepere’s  bold  graver 
fioat  above  ground  that  is  filled  Avith  hair-lines 
so  fine  that  Calvert  never  surpassed  them  on  his 
metal  blocks.  The  result  is  extremely  curious  and 
interesting.  Some  are  not  so  characteristic  as 
others  of  the  qualities  to  AAdiich  we  have  referred, 
but  all  are  usually  effective,  and  Avell  illustrate  one 
side  of  the  artist’s  peculiar  talent.  There  is  a  large 
public  noAvadays  A\dio  folloAV  closely  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  present-day  illustration  Avith  the  pen  and 
Avith  the  graver  :  this  is  a  volume  AA'hich  can  by 
no  means  be  spared  from  their  collection.  S. 


INTERNATIONAL  ART  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE. 


AT  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries  this  cos- 
X  V  mopolitan  collection  of  Avorks  makes  a 
brave  shoAV.  Each  section  of  the  Society — 
sculptors,  iiainters,  and  gravers — is  AA^ell  repre¬ 
sented,  and  contributions  have  been  secured  from 
metal-Avorkers  and  enamellers  Avhich  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

Althougli  the  exhibition,  as  a  Avhole,  is  not 
fpiite  of  tlie  previous  high  standard  of  interest, 
the  opiiortunity  is  given  of  seeing  side  by  side 
the  Avork  of  the  advanced  schools  of  art  of  nearly 
CA^ery  country  in  Eurojie.  Pointillii^los  of  France 
and  Belgium,  secessionists  of  Germany,  Segantini 
and  others  of  Italy,  the  representatives  of  the 
(dasgoAV  School,  the  English  impressionists,  and 
IMr.  Whistler  and  his  “apprentices,”  can  all  be 
seen  and  compared  in  juxtaposition:  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  Auduable  forgathering. 

It  is  inevitable  with  artists  avIio  aim  at 
“  (leA'eloping  ”  art  at  the  rate  of  scientific  progress 
that  they  should  sometimes  appear  uncertain  of 
their  aims,  and  that  their  AVorks  should  often 
resemble  exjieriments  in  ai't.  The  majority  of  the 


landscape  painters  still  seem  to  shun  daylight  and 
seek  the  gloom  of  nature — a  gloom  intensiQed 
by  their  colour.  Portraitists  are  frequently  un¬ 
fortunate  in  their  sitters,  and  at  times  intensify 
their  misfortune  by  their  method  of  work ;  figure 
painters  seldom  present  any  of  the  joyousness  of 
human  life,  but  apparently  prefer  its  sadness  and 
doleful  ness  ;  impressionists  often  accentuate  the 
vagueness  and  the  limitations  of  their  vision. 
Thi  s  is  probably  the  impression  left  upon  the 
oi'dinary  visitor  by  a  general  survey  of  the 
exhibition.  An  examination  in  detail,  hoAA-ever, 
reveals  many  a  Avork  of  real  beauty,  many  an 
effort  honestly  and  successfully  put  forth,  and 
they  afford  refreshment  and  exhilaration.  We 
rejoice  that  nature  is  not  all  greys  and  broAvns, 
that  the  sunlight  does  pierce  through  the  gloom 
at  times,  that  life  is  not  all  sombre  and  cheerless, 
but  relieved  at  intervals  by  joy  and  brightness ; 
that  eccentricity  is  often  sincere  and  occasionally 
triumphant. 

The  AVork  of  Mr.  Whistler  is  seen  in  seven 
little  AVorks  Avith  prettily  fanciful  titles— his 


THE  JACKDAW 

By  Joseph  CrawhaH 


MRS.  SPOTTISWOODE 
AND  BETTY. 

By  John  Lavery,  R.S.A 


RUDOLF  LEHMANN,  ESQ. 

By  J.  McLure  Hamilton. 


THE  BOUQUET. 

By  G.  Sauter. 
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VISION  OF  ST.  PAUL  AT  LYSTRA. 
By  J.  Hjmphreys  Johnston. 


fciiicy  in  tliis  respect  is  as  dainty  as  ever.  In 
l)oint  of  size  tlie  study  of  a  girl’s  head,  “  The 
Golden  Lily,”  is  the  most  important  of  the 
number;  but  “Gold  and  Orange — The  Neighbours,” 
has  the  greater  charm.  “  Purple  and  Gold — 
Phryne  the  Superb!  Builder  of  Temples,”  is  a 
tiny  study  of  the  nude,  neither  very  graceful  nor 
attractive,  such  as  makes  the  artist’s  satire  on 
the  great  hetfera  unnecessarily  obvious,  but  not 
very  chivalrous. 

Aie  we  to  take  it  that  the  mantle  of  Elijah 
has  been  cast,  and  that  Miss  Inez  Addams  and  Mr. 
GlilTord  viddams  are  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
Whistlerian  tradition  ?  Their  work  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  been  accepted  for  the  exhibition  had 
the  existence  of  their  indentures  not  been  an- 
nonnced  in  the  catalogue,  for  it  has  suflicient 
meiit  to  justify  acceptance. 

Chief  among  the  portraits  are  three  by  Mr. 
.lolin  Lavery,  the  Vice-Pi'csident  of  the  Society; 
two  of  them  are  i)ainted  in  his  favmurite  simple 
scheme  of  colour;  one  of  IMrs.  Brown  Potter 
is  the  most  successful,  if  not  the  most  like. 
The  third  ])ortiait,  of  “Mrs.  Si)ottiswoode  and 
Betty,”  is  a  delightful  study  of  a  mother  and 
child  ;  but  Mr.  Lavery’s  maiiner  of  leaving  the 
])riming  of  the  canvas  here-  and  there  untouched 
is  dangerous  to  the  permanence  of  his  picture. 
.Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Amei'ican  poi  trait  painters,  sends  four  ))ortraits 
distinguished  by  their  simplicity,  power,  and 
skill  of  ex(!Cution  ;  although  in  the  grouj)  of 
little  girls  j)laying  “Ring  Toss”  he  betrays  the 
influence,  and  <^ven  the  design,  of  Mr.  Sargent. 
.Ml'.  GieilTeidiagen  has  a  charming  Velasquez-like 
l)oi'Lrait  of  “.Aliss  Dorothea  Stewai'd  Taylor,”  and 
.Ml'.  Henry  sends  a  fine  study  of  an  old  lady, 
“  Mrs.  .Mories,”  which  is  one  of  his  best  works. 


The  technique  is  admirable,  but  he  misses 
the  charming  quality  in  old  flesh.  Among 
the  successful  i^ortraits — and  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest — is  Mr.  Harrington  Mann’s 
“  Portrait  Group,”  which  we  reproduce  as 
our  frontispiece ;  it  is,  however,  little  in 
sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the  exhi¬ 
bits.  Mr.  J.  McLure  Hamilton’s  “  Rudolf 
Lehmann,  Esq.,”  is  painted  in  the  artist’s 
favourite  manner,  with  a  strong  light  falling 
on  the  figure  from  the  windows  in  the 
background,  casting  well-defined,  thin  blue 
shadows.  Other  portraits  of  note  are  “  A 
Lady,”  by  IMr.  Walter  Osborne ;  “  A  Man 
of  Letters”  (Mr.  W.  H.  Henley),  by  Mr. 
"W.  Nicholson,  the  best  of  this  artist’s 
efforts ;  a  beautiful  pastel,  “  Lily,”  by  M. 
Neven-du-Mont ;  a  head  of  “  General  Music 
Director  :  Hermann  Levi,”  by  Professor 
Franz  Stiick — strong,  indeed,  but  coppei’y 
in  colour  and  metallic  in  texture ;  and  a 
portrait,  almost  brutal  in  its  strength,  by  Herr 
O.sker  Zwintscher,  of  “  Rudolf  Zwintscher.” 

The  landscapes  probably  form  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  section  of  the  exhibition;  they  are  so 
varied  in  treatment  and  studied  from  such  op¬ 
posite  points  of  view  that  one  may  almcst 
forget  nature  in  examining  the  resources  of  art. 
Here  is  a  brilliant  sunset  effect  on  the  sea,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Cottet,  gorgeous  and  dazzling ;  there, 
a  quiet,  restful,  moonlight  scene,  “  Blacknest 
Tarn,”  by  Mr.  James  Paterson ;  here,  a  gorgeous 


LILY.  A  Portrait  (Pastel), 
By  A.  Neven-du-Mont. 
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PORTRAIT  GROUP, 

By  HARRINGTON  MANN. 


INTERNATIONAL  ART  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITITE. 


A  BROOKSIDE. 

By  William  Mouncey. 

scintillating  Claude  Monet,  to  see  which  one  mnst 
recede  a  dozen  yards,  in  close  juxtaposition  to 
one  of  Mr.  Alfred  Withers’s  brown  studies  of 
foliage;  and  here  in  close  contrast  3Ir.  McTaggart's 
impressionist  “  Harvest  Moon  at  Twilight,”  and 
Mr.  Bertram  Priestman’s  peaceful  The  Bend  of 


LA  PROIVIENADE. 

By  A.  Renoir. 


the  River.”  The  Glasgow  kSchool  is  thrown  into 
direct  comparison  with  the  French  and  Belgian 
exponents  of  landscape  art  of  to-day.  M. 
Loisean’s  “Bne  de  Village,  St.  Cyr  dn  Yandrenil,” 
brilliant,  rich,  and  noisy  in  colour,  with  M. 
Le  Sidaner's  bright  sunlight  effect,  “  La  Statue,” 


UNE  RECLUSE. 
By  Fernand  Khnopff, 
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challenge  Mr.  J.  Reid-Murray's  “  Landscape-Moon- 
rise ;  ”  and  farther  on,  M.  Clans’  “  Quai  en 
Zelande  ”  hangs  immediately  over  Mr.  A.  Roche’s 
“  The  Sailing  of  the  Boat.”  Sisley’s  “  La  Reserve 
aux  becasses,”  and  M.  Emile  Clans’  “  La  Ferine,” 
both  characteristic  examples  of  extreme  impres¬ 
sionism,  contrast  Avitli  Mr.  R.  Macaulay  Steven¬ 
son’s  beautiful  “  Spring  Morning.”  The  former 
are  almost  violent  in  their  colouring,  while  the 
latter  is  peacefully  suggestive  of  awakening 
nature.  The  contrast  is  almost  painful  in  its 
sharpness,  but  we  feel  that  the  Scotsman  is  not 
the  sufferer;  for  although  the  foreign  artists 
may  have  seen  nature  as  they  painted  it,  Ave 
know  for  certain  that  Ave  have  seen  it  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  reiiresents  it.  One  landscape  stands 
out  strongly  amongst  all  by  its  simplicity,  so 
that  it  may  be  Avondered  how  it  came  to  be  here 
amongst  so  much  that  is  clever,  strenuous,  and 
clierche.  It  is  the  delightful  vieAV  on  “  The 
South  Downs,”  by  Mr.  J.  Aumonier. 

The  sculpture — an  exhibition  in  petto — is  of 
real  interest.  Among  the  contributors  are  M. 
iMeunier,  Herr  Max  Klinger,  M.  Van  der  Stappen, 
and  M.  Paul  Troubetskoy.  The  latter’s  “  Eques¬ 
trian  Statuette  of  Tolstoy”  and  “A  Russian 
Cabman”  are  successful  as  sculptural  (jenre ;  but 


M.  Meunier’s  “  Ironworker  ”  is  the  real  thing.  Mr. 
Taubman  has  modelled  a  skilful  “Wild  Ass  and 
Panther;”  and  Mr.  Derwent  Wood  some  clever 
and  graceful  sketch  -  models  for  decorative 
figures. 

Colour  prints  by  M.  Lepere  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Lee,  etchings  by  Herr  Baertsoen,  Mr.  Charles 
Holroyd  and  others ;  drawings  by  the  Detmold 
Brothers,  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Carton 
Moore  Park ;  enamels  and  jeAA^els  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Fisher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson, 
Miss  Ethel  Kirkpatrick,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  add 
to  the  interesting  variety  of  the  collection. 

Of  the  many  paintings  of  note  by — among 
others — Mr.  Joseph  Crawhall,  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon, 
James  and  Matthew  Maris,  Herr  Baertsoen,  M. 
Fernand  Khnopff  (Avhose  “  Recluse,”  in  Avax  and 
Avater-colour,  is  similar  in  composition  and  colour 
to  the  painting  entitled  “  I  Shnt  My  Door  upon 
Myself,”  exhibited  at  the  NeAV  Gallery,  painted 
a  few  years  ago),  Hans  von  Bartels,  Mr.  Hornel, 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Millie  Doav,  all  are 
Avorthy  of  examination ;  and  if  those  who  bear 
in  mind  the  masterpieces  of  art  cannot  sympa¬ 
thise  with  all  their  aims  and  methods,  they  can 
at  least  commend  them  for  their  efforts  to 
present  the  truth  in  art  as  it  appeals  to  them. 


BLACKNEST  TARN. 

By  James  Paterson. 


Drawn  by  Fernand  Khnopff. 


BY  WALTER  SHAW  SPARROW. 


The  iiiiaghiation  is  often  a  dull  poet,  but  its 
audacity  as  a  barber  provokes  remark  iu 
many  pictures  every  year.  Indeed,  the  young 
painter’s  studies  in  archaeology  are  like  the  blade 
of  a  guillotine,  for  they  stop  decisively  at  the 
neck ;  and  then,  somehow,  they  reappear  coquet- 
tishly  iu  the  headdress,  like  feathers.  The  useful 
thing  is  to  bear  iu  mind  that  no  charm  iu  historical 
Ijaiutiug  is  more  attractive  than  that  certain 
something  iu  the  expression  of  face  which  tells  us 
what  period  is  mirroring  itself  iu  the  minds  of 
men  and  moulding  the  character  of  a  whole 
generation.  This  peculiar  quality,  this  “  mark  of 
the  age,”  has  ever  owed  part  of  its  magic  to  the 
ruling  style  imposed  by  fashion  on  the  beard  and 
the  hair ;  and  certainly  no  pictures  in  which  we 
miss  its  presence  are  really  epochal  in  spirit. 
Therefore  the  art  student  should  feel  called  upon 
to  acquaint  himself  with  this  topic  of  mine, 
remembering  always  the  shrewd  old  saw  as  to 
every  vanished  civilisation  having  a  pair  of 
scissors  near  its  cradle,  and  near  its  tomb  a 
barber’s  razor.  This  applies  to  Rome  and  Greece  ; 
also  it  is  true  of  that  civilisation  Avhich  Spain 
burned  to  death  at  the  stake.  A  renewal  of  the 
old  reverence  for  beards  has  ever  been  a  decisive 
sign  of  vigour  in  a  nation,  whereas  general  shaving 
in  polished  epochs  has  usually  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  much  social  hysteria.  That  is  why  shaven 
people,  after  successful  wars,  after  periods  of 
militant  awakening,  have  commonly  put  away 
their  razors  with  their  swords,  as  we  did  after  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  And  iu  England,  too,  with  the 
great  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  beard  came 
to  its  own  again,  as  during  the  energetic  times  of 
Edward  III.  We  could  no  more  spare  the  vener¬ 
able  beard  of  Knox,  for  instance,  than  we  could 
think  of  Michael  Angelo  iu  the  act  of  modelling 
a  shaven  Moses. 


By  way  of  showing  tlie  art  lover  that  I  have 
pointed  to  an  interesting  course  of  study,  I  now 
intend  to  glance  at  the  hair  and  the  beard  in 
their  relation  to  “  our  sweet  enemy,  France,” 
whose  hirsute  vagaries  were  so  often  accepted 
as  models  by  our  own  imitative  ancestry.  My 
authorities,  apart  from  many  old  pictures  and 
engravings,  are  these :  Saulnier’s  “  Guidon  des 
Barbiers  ;  ”  Range’s  “  Menioire  de  la  Barbe  ;  ” 
Dulaure’s  “  Pagonologie  ;  ”  Lacroix’s  “  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Dress  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  ”  and 
Jules  Quicherat’s  great  “  Ilistoire  du  Costume  en 
France,”  Paris,  1875. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  shaving  takes 
us  back  to  a  time  when  the  mammoth  still  found 
shelter  in  French  forests,  and  when  in  the  prairies 
of  France  the  bearded  auroclis  ami  the  reindeer 
Avere  hunted  daily,  and  by  men  Avho  scratched 
laide  portraits  of  their  big  game  on  pieces  of  ivory, 
bone,  and  horn.  Splinters  of  hint  Avere  their  only 
engraving  tools,  and  M.  Quicherat  says,  on  page  2, 
that  one  of  their  sketches,  found  last  century  in 
a  grotto  in  Guienne,  represents  a  naked  hunter 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  making  ready  to 
let  fly  another  arroAV  at  a  Avouuded  Avild  ox.  The 
sportsman’s  beard  is  cut  to  a  point,  and  his  head 
AA^ould  be  clean  shaA^en  but  for  a  frontal  tuft  of 
hair.  This  singular  fashion  AA’as  destined  to  re¬ 
appear  an  incakadable  number  of  generations 
later,  as  among  the  Irish  of  the  12th  century,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  Irishman  alloAved  his 
forelock — his  (jJih,  as  it  Avas  called — to  groAA'  long. 

ShaAdng,  according  to  Sir  Herbert  MaxAvell, 
Avas  originally  an  outcome  as  well  as  a  badge  of 
servitude.  Yet  the  Catti,  a  Germanic  tribe,  fiei’ce 
and  free,  iieA^er  shaA^ed  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy ;  and  of  course  there  Avas  nothing  serAule 
in  the  character  of  the  ancient  Britons.  As  to 
our  prehistoric  hunter,  if  he  Avas  brave  enough 
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Avitli  liis  simple  weapons  to  stalk  wild  beasts  in 
the  open  plains,  he  Avas  brave  enough  also  to  keep 
his  liberty  in  the  A’ast  forests.  My  OAvn  theory 
is  that  the  origin  of  shaving  is  to  be  found  in  the 
A'ery  primitiA^e  custom  of  painting  the  body,  one 
by  Avhich  the  Anglo-Saxons  put  the  greatest  store 
as  late  as  the  Norman  Concpicst.  Noaa",  in  more 
barbarous  times,  this  odd  A^anily  AA-as  eA^eryAA'here 
more  marked,  and  hence  avc  may  suppose  that  no 
painted  tribes  liked  their  skin  decorations  to  be 
hidden  from  AueAV  by  a  veil  of  hair.  Hence  they 
remoA'ed  the  offending  things,  as  the  Red  Indians 
seem  to  bear  Avitness,  and  their  variegated  bodies 
became  the  first  public  exhibitions  of  a  crudely 
realistic  art. 

Again,  all  primith^e  shaA'ing  tools,  like  razors 
of  obsidian,  preceded  any  instrument  which 
could  trim  the  hair  neatly,  and  thus  our  pre¬ 
historic  hunter-artist,  whose  bcaid  came  to  a 
point,  and  AAhose  sporting  tactics  are  so  aaoH 
shoAvn  in  his  draAving,  kneAV  not  the  beginning  of 
the  barber’s  craft.  It  may  haA^e  been  those  tactics 
that  made  it  necessary  for  his  ancestors  to  shaA’e 
both  their  faces  and  their  heads  ;  for  consider 
hoAA^  floAving  beards  and  long  hair  must  have 
caught  in  eA^ery  bush  and  bramble  as  the  un- 
shaA'en  hunter  craAAded  along  the  ground  after 
his  dangerous  cpiarry.  This  theory  is  quite  in  a 
line  Avith  the  historic  fact  that  Alexander  the 
Great  put  an  end  to  beards  in  the  Macedonian 
army  only  because  they  Avere  iJidled  in  battle. 
Last  of  all,  the  first  prehistoric  man  Avho  joined 
tAAO  metal  razors  together  introduced  the  art  of 
clipiiing  the  beard  to  a  point.  Many  bronze  razors 
haA'(‘  been  exhumed  in  France,  and  all  are  at  least 
as  old  as  those  Sicilian  ones  AA'ith  Avhich  Scipio 
Afiicanus  set  the  fashion  of  shaving  in  Rome; 
but  they  Avere  modelled,  probably,  on  other  such 
instruments  used  in  times  vastly  more  primitiA'e. 

In  ancient  France,  hoAvever,  shaving  AA^as  not  a 
recognised  custom  ;  for  the  Gaul  appears  in  history 
AA'ith  a  i)eaked  beard,  like  that  of  our  prehistoric 
artist.  The;  Homans,  it  is  true,  made  the  razor 
l)opulai'  amemg  the  leisured  classes  in  Gaul.  Yet, 
according  to  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  a  Avriter  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  old-time  preference  for 
bc.-ards  lingered  on  even  then  among  the  children 
of  th(!  soil,  Avhere  true  manliness  is  ahvays  least 
jierishable. 

From  me.  -7  (Ioaa'u  to  the  290th  year  A.i).  the 
Gatilish  aristociacy  greAV  a  moustache;  the  rest  of 
the  7iation  piided  itself  upon  its  pointed  beard. 
E\'erybody,  moreoA'cr,  being  faithful  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  first  ancestors,  valued  his  hair  much 
moi'(!  than  his  life,  training  it  to  fall  back  from 
his  forehead,  and  colouring  it  a  brilliant  red  Avith 
goat's  grease  and  the  ashes  of  beech  timber.  Such, 
says  M.  (^uicheiat,  AAas  the  first  use  of  soap;  for 
this  composition  of  grease  and  ashes — thfit  is  to 


say,  of  the  soda  extracted  from  the  ashes — AA^as 
leally  soap,  and  the  Gauls,  on  Pliny’s  authority, 
AA’ere  its  iuA^entors.  Perhaps  it  Avas  Avith  a  similar 
preparation  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  turned  their 
beards  and  hair  a  vivid  green,  a  fine  orange,  and 
a  deep,  rich  blue. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  brave, 
vivacious  Gallic  spirit  began  to  be  sorely  tried 
by  massacres,  defeats,  despair,  and  the  unhappy 
people  lost  all  interest  in  their  once  sacred  tresses, 
and  cut  them  short.  A  century  later,  in  476,  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West  Avent  doAvn,  and 
Clovis  used  its  magnificent  ruins  as  a  foundation 
for  the  MeroAungian  dynasty.  I  remember  a  fine 
sketch  in  AAdiich  some  Frankish  emigrants  are 
seen  entering  the  city  of  Lyons,  a.d.  472.  Apolli¬ 
naris  Sidonius  is  the  artist.  They  are  tall  men, 
fierce  and  strong,  AA'ith  no  hair  on  their  faces 
except  a  thin  tuft  of  Avhiskeis,  through  AA'hich 
they  pass  their  rude  combs  incessantly.  Each 
one  has  the  back  of  his  head  shaA'cn,  Avhile  the 
hair  in  front,  groAvn  to  its  full  length,  is  skilfully 
set  up  in  a  tall  crest  or  tox^knot.  No  man  in  this 
group  had  the  least  hoxAe  of  ruling ;  for  the 
Ijriuces  of  the  Meroving  family  AA'ere  known  both 
by  their  long  beards  and  by  the  tangled  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  hair  behind.  This  Avas  the  mark  of 
their  right  to  the  croAvn.  To  shave  their  skulls 
Avas  to  rob  them  of  all  their  royal  prospects, 
privileges,  hopes  ;  and  to  give  them  a  fioAving  wig 
Avas  to  restore  them  to  their  former  state.  The 
King  himself,  of  course,  had  the  finest  beard 
and  the  longest  ringlets ;  these  AA^ere  sometimes 
poAvdered  Avith  gold  dust  and  ornamented  Avith 
IDrecious  stones.  When  the  King  gaA^e  a  single 
hair  to  anybody,  or  let  his  beard  be  touched,  his 
courtiers  kneAV  that  he  had  just  paid  his  most 
valued  conqAliment,  or  else  had  brought  hapiDily 
to  completion  an  important  affair  of  State.  Even 
in  civil  life  these  ceremonies  Avere  soon  to  be 
rated  at  a  high  value  ;  as  in  the  act  of  taking 
solemn  oaths,  of  buying  and  selling  property,  of 
ending  old  quarrels,  and  of  adopting  little  children. 
The  Franks,  you  see,  AA^ere  not  ahvays  a  shaven 
race.  As  their  poAver  increased,  and  their  social 
standing  became  more  and  more  marked  by 
contrasts  of  Avealth  and  poverty,  the  beard,  like 
the  hair,  became  a  sign  of  liberty,  of  rank,  and 
authority.  At  first  the  freemen  left  only  a  small 
tuft  under  the  lower  lip,  but  this  little  decoration 
greAV  and  si)read,  till  at  last,  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  the  sla\^es  alone  AA'ere  beardless 
as  Avell  as  bald.  Still  no  one  vied  Avith  the  king, 
that  imiAosing  and  battered  old  Avarrior  who 
drove  into  the  Field  of  Mars  in  a  springless 
cart  draAvn  by  oxen,  and  there  sat  frowniugly  on 
the  throne,  his  beard  loose,  and  his  dishevelled 
“  .  .  .  hair 

Stream’d  like  a  meteor  in  the  troubled  air,” 
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la  752,  with  the  fall  of  the  Merovingian  house, 
a  reaction  set  in.  The  Carlovingians  were  super¬ 
stitions,  and  they  thought  that  if  they  reversed 
their  predecessors’  customs  their  OAvn  lot  AA^onld 
be  less  disastrous.  The  great  Charlemagne  him¬ 
self,  in  the  AAell-known  mosaic,  bas  a  small 
monstaclie,  short  hair,  smooth  cheeks,  and  a 
sliaA^en  chin.  Yet  he  thought  it  effective  to 
SAvear  by  his  beard,  and  Avise  to  imiAress  upon  the 
national  mind  that  no  descendant  of  his  must 
eA^er  be  piiblicly  disgraced  by  having  his  caput 
shorn.  Notorious  criminals  alone  Avere  treated 
thus  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  The  clergy 
AA'ere  not  yet  taken  AAotli  the  razor ;  it  was  not 
till  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
Church  set  her  face  sternly  against  beards,  that 
shaA'en  priests  became  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  After  Charlemagne’s  death,  in  814, 
the  frontal  tonsure  of  St.  John  AAas  the  modish 
eccentricity;  behind,  the  hair  never  fell  beloAA" 
the  middle  of  the  neck.  Charles  the  Bald,  after 
delighting  every  haggard  old  beau  by  startiug 
a  craze  for  no  hair  Avorth  combing,  greAV  a  huge 
moustache,  a  drooping  one,  that  pleased  the 
ladies  like  a  jeAA^el.  Yet,  being  tronblesome  in 
those  days  of  bad  manners  at  table,  this  adorn¬ 
ment  had  to  be  tAvisted  up  toAvards  the  eyes,  and 
thns  it  remained  till  Charles  the  Simple,  a  bearded 
prince,  cut  it  doAAUi. 

The  mode  of  short  hair  continued,  except 
during  several  years  of  Robert  IPs  reign,  AAdien 
the  French  imitated  the  PioA-encaux.  Noaa^  the 
fashion  then  ruling  in  ProA^ence  AAas  that  of 
shaving  round  the  forehead,  and  of  letting  the 
rest  of  the  hair  straggle  doAvn  the  neck.  The 
King,  a  modest  man,  admired  this  folly  to  please 
his  Avife,  a  Kathariua  Avho  needed  her  Petrucchio. 
All  true  Frenchmen  Avere  AAold  Avith  indignation, 
insomuch  that  they  made  it  their  patriotic  duty 
not  only  to  groAV  a  fine  topknot,  bnt  to  turn 
their  occipifa  into  unde  playgroiAuds  for  AA^asps 
and  flies,  and  so  restore  the  whimsical  coiffure 
of  the  fifth  century  Franks.  Our  OAvn  conquerors, 
the  Normans,  are  figured  thus  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  ;  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
curls  and  beards,  they  became  self-critical,  and  in 
a  fcAV  years  the  CluArch  entered  aneAA"  upon  her 
peevish  crusade  against  la  harbe.  EA^ery  hairy 
sinner  she  compared  to  “a  filthy  goat,”  just  as 
Julian  had  likened  his  OAAm  beard  to  “  a  forest 
groAvn  populous  Avith  troublesome  little  animals.” 
Perhaps  the  Church  did  not  exaggerate  ;  for  in  a 
book  entitled  “  Les  Lois  de  la  Galantei  ie  Fran- 
coise,”  published  578  years  later,  young  courtiers 
are  advised  “  to  go  to  the  baths  noAV  and  then,” 
and  “  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  not  only 
of  cleaning  their  hands  once  a  day  AAotli  almond 
soap,  but  also  of  Avashing  their  faces  almost  as 
often.”  A  feAv  saints,  no  doubt,  in  earlier  times. 


had  set  an  example  of  personal  cleanliness  ;  their 
meditations  Avere  peaceful  Avhen  they  sat  im¬ 
mersed  to  the  neck  in  barrels  of  cold  Avater  ;  bnt 
the  ordinary  man,  in  those  times,  did  not  Aue  Avith 
the  saints — he  pitied  and  adored  them.  Between 
the  clergy  at  large  and  their  flocks,  flocks  of 
“  filthy  goats,”  there  Avas  little  to  choose ;  and 
so  the  Church,  in  her  crusade  against  beards 
and  long  hair,  AA'isely  changed  her  tactics.  She 
contended,  first  of  all,  that  the  moustache  pro¬ 
faned  the  sacramental  wine  ;  next,  that  St.  Paul 
counted  long  hair  odious  in  men;  finally,  that 
such  hair  AAas  then  the  badge  of  all  penitents, 
pilgrims,  and  prisoners.  Anselmo  of  Canterbury, 
like  YA"es  of  Chartres,  not  only  preached  on  these 
texts;  he  refused  the  sacrament  to  everybody 
in  his  diocese  Avho  AAmild  not  visit  the  barber; 
and  the  Council  of  Rouen,  in  109(5,  startled  the 
Avhole  proA  ince  of  Normandy  Avitli  this  example 
of  ecclesiastical  despotism.  Pope  Gregory  VII, 
that  great  foe  to  poAvers  of  the  earth,  let 
loose  many  furious  bulls  against  the  beard, 
taking  as  his  model  an  enemy  of  his  OAvn  Church, 
the  Patriarch  Protius  of  Constantinople,  Avho  had 
excommunicated  the  hairy  chin  of  Pojac  Nicholas  I. 
Ratbode,  bishop  of  Noyau,  after  telling  the 
Tournaisians  that  the  indecent  length  of  the 
men’s  hair  had  giA^en  rise  to  an  epidemic  disease, 
AAms  besieged  by  a  thousand  scared  believers, 
Avhose  ringlets  he  cropped  and  AA'hose  tunics  he 
shortened.  And  Serlo,  bishojD  of  kSecq,  liaAdng 
preached  a  wild  sermon  in  a  church  at  Argenton, 
sheared  onr  OAvn  Henry  I  and  his  courtiers.  Yet 
the  beard  and  the  hair  fell  bnt  to  rise  again, 
like  the  men  of  Cadmtis  from  the  dragon’s  teeth, 
“  from  cA^ei  y  fall  more  strong,  from  eA^ery  bloAv 
more  great.”  So  at  last,  instead  of  angering  the 
community  at  large,  the  Church  oi  dered  her 
l)enitents  and  pilgrims  to  shaAm  themselA^es. 

This  truce,  hoAvever,  came  too  late.  Already 
the  seed  of  a  800  years’  AAmr,  in  Avhich  France 
AA'as  to  lose  more  than  four  million  soldiers,  had 
taken  root.  Louis  VII  had  married  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  a  capricious,  madcap  princess,  Avhose 
dowry  comprised  three  beautiful  and  fertile 
proAunces.  The  King  Avas  bashful,  and  so 
coAA^ardly  that  his  Avife  despised  him ;  3  et  it 
seemed  to  her  a  very  stately  thing  to  be  the 
Queen  of  France.  One  daj",  hoAA'ever,  at  the 
taking  of  Vitry,  Louis  AAms  guilty  of  so  many  vile 
cruelties  that  Peter  Lombard,  afterwards  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  urged  his  Majesty  to  atone  for 
his  crimes  by  being  shaved  in  public.  And  this 
act  of  penance  touched  Louis  AAuth  a  sense  of 
his  OAvn  virtue,  but  to  Eleanor  it  Avas  abhorrent. 
The  Queen,  indeed,  picked  a  quarrel  at  once,  nor 
did  she  forget  to  envenom  it  Avitli  a  thousand 
indiscretions,  like  that  of  comparing  Louis’  face 
to  a  neAV-born  baby’s ;  and  at  last  a  diA'orce 
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FRANCIS  I. 

By  Chuet. 

welcome  to  both.  Six  weeks  later  Eleanor 
married  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  reigned  in 
England  as  our  second  Henry;  and  thus  it  was  that 
Aquitaine  with  its  three  provinces  passed  from 
the  French  to  the  English  Crow  n,  only  to  become 
tlie  seed  of  that  terrible  harvest  which  death 
r(;a))ed  on  the  fields  of  Cressy,  Poitiei’S,  Aginconrt, 
at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  during  the  relief 
of  Com])eigne.  .Joan  of  Arc  might  never  have 
put  on  armour  but  for  Peter  I^ombard’s  dislike 
for  a  haiiy  chin. 

11!)()  PHO!  These  dates  mark  a  long  period, 
during  wdiicli  Eienchmen  of  the  first  fashion 
wer(!  wfunen  in  all  but  the  sex.  Their  dresses, 
manncis,  vices,  coilTuies,  were  all  ladylike.  The 
Ijcard  w'as  banished,  of  coui'se,  nor  Avas  it  recalled 
till  riiilip  of  \hdois  giew  a  peaked  one  and  a  long 
moustache,  bf)th  of  Spanish  cut.  As  late  as  the 
first  ycai's  of  the  15th  ccmtuiy  tln^  hair  Avas  kept 
long  just  long  enough,  in  fact,  to  form  round 
the  head  a  roll  of  curls,  negligent  and  frizzy. 
'I'he  nc‘xt  fashion  was  that  of  the  forked  beard, 
Avithout  whiskci's  and  moustache;  the  temples 
Avere  shaven,  tin;  occiput  Avas  bald,  and  the 
littlf!  hair  on  the  scalp  Avas  so  pressed  doAvn  that 
it  resembled  a  skull-ca]).  Cmhu'  liiouis  XI  floAving 
loc'ks  Avere  the  thing,  but  the  beard  vanished  as 
though  scaled  aAAay  by  that  historic  barber,  the 
terrible  Olivier  le  Daim.  During  the  reigns  of 
Charles  VIII  and  Louis  XT!  tlie  foregoing  vogue. 


slightly  modified,  held  SAvay  in  polite  circles.  And 
then  Francis  I  Avas  literally  obliged  to  make  a 
neAA^  one  popular.  Prior  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  onr  Henry  VIII  voAA^ed  before  the  French 
ambassador  that  he  AAmuld  never  more  use  a  razor 
till  he  had  visited  “his  good  brother;”  and 
Francis,  in  all  seriousness,  took  a  similar  oath. 
But  Henry  broke,  Avhile  Francis  kept  his  promise, 
and  the  results  AA'ere  tAvo  in  number.  First,  the 
beard  Avon  the  freedom  of  the  great  French  cities, 
and  next,  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  had  to  apologise  for  his  master’s  bad 
faith,  saying  that  “the  Queen  of  England  felt  an 
insuperable  antipathy  to  a  bushy  chin.”  Some 
time  later,  the  Court  being  at  Romorautin, 
Francis  and  his  faAmurites,  Cosse,  Tavanues, 
Brissac,  and  Montluc,  sallied  forth  one  evening 
after  supper,  and,  Avith  snoAvballs  for  cannon 
bullets,  stormed  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pierre. 
The  house  belonged  to  the  Count  Montgomery, 
AAdio,  not  knoAving  Avith  Avhom  he  had  to  deal, 
hurled  through  a  AAundoAV  a  flaming  torch,  and 
this  missile  not  only  melted  the  suoaa^  where  it 
fell — it  first  made  a  serious  breach  of  etiquette  in 
the  King’s  curly  head.  When  the  wound  came 
to  be  dressed  the  hair  was  cut  short,  and  all 
the  Avise  courtiers  exijressed  their  sympathy  by 
trooping  to  the  barber. 


HENRY  VIII. 

By  Holbein. 
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Henry  III  sliaved  liis  cheeks,  liking  a  mous¬ 
tache  and  a  tuft  under  the  chin ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  military  prestige  and  spirit  of  Prance  were 
renewed  by  Henry  IV,  a  fine  beard,  boldly  and 
squarely  cut,  was  seen  everywhere.  This  great 
reign,  like  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  singularly  rich 
in  beards,  all  various  in  type;  indeed,  a  handbook 
might  now  be  written  concerning  them.  There 
was  the  fantail  beard,  for  instance — a  thing  three 
inches  long,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  rounded,  and 
set  off  with  two  long  stiff  whiskers,  cat-like  in 
appearance.  At  night  the  fan-beard  had  a 
wadded  bag  to  sleep  in,  and  for  the  good  reason 
that  the  scented  wax  with  which  the  beard  was 
coloured  and  stiffened  took  some  time  to  mani¬ 
pulate,  and  was  easily  cracked.  It  was  Henry 
IV’s  son,  Louis  XIII,  who  robbed  his  country  of 
all  “her  bearded  glories;”  for  he  introduced  that 
silly  ro?/o/c  which  dwindled  into  the  sillier 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  next  reign.  The  origin 
of  the  roj/ale  is  not  a  little  curious.  Louis  XIII 


whiled  away  the  time  in  trifles  light  as  air.  He 
gaped,  he  played  the  violin ;  he  made  jam,  hunt¬ 
ing-nets,  and  needle-cases  out  of  leather;  some¬ 
times  he  was  a  cook,  and  once  he  played  the 
barber.  In  fact,  he  shaved  all  the  officers  of  hi.s 
Court,  leaving  them  only  that  emblem  of  truly 
Bourbon  generosity,  the  royal e. 

But  the  beard  and  the  moustache  died  hard  in 
France.  Even  during  the  Snow  Age — the  reign 
of  powder  and  ijiiff,  when  every  Englishman  of 
leisure  shaved  himself  in  imitation  of  the  French 
— even  then,  I  say,  a  good  many  gentlemen  of 
France  preferred  rather  to  wdiiteii  their  beards 
than  to  shave  them  off.  But,  in  the  long  run, 
fashion  triumphed  almost  everywhere ;  and 
although,  under  Napoleon,  the  moustache  became 
the  valued  mark  of  the  tried  soldier,  yet  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  that  French¬ 
men,  led  by  the  great  artists  of  the  time,  grew 
iveary  of  the  odious  scandal  whispered  chez  Ic 
harhier. 


Drawn  by  Fernand  Khnopjf. 


WILLIAM  STOTT  OF  OLDHAM. 


Mr.  william  STOTT— “of  Oldham,”  as  he 
always  insisted  on  being  known— was  a 
man  of  a  very  charming  personality,  much 
beloved  by  his  friends  for  his  two  main  character¬ 
istics — a  poetic  nature  and  high  good  humour. 
There  is  a  story  (apocryphal,  of  course)  that,  after 
having  hyphened  his  birthplace  on  to  his  name, 
in  order  to  escape  the  frequent  confusion  of 
himself  with  Mr.  Edward  Stott,  and  still  finding 
398 


that  mistakes  occurred,  he  one  day  wrote  to 
the  younger  artist  (with  whom  he  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance)  to  this  effect:  That  he  admired 
Mr.  Edw^ard  Stott’s  talent  extremely  ;  that  that 
talent  doubtless  far  exceeded  his  own;  but  that 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  take  liberties  with 
ills  own  name  in  order  to  avoid  a  confusion 
between  them  in  the  public  mind  which  must 
be  distressing  to  them  both ;  that  he  thought 
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farther  measures  should  be  taken  as  his  previous 
effort  had  been  vain;  and  that  — as  he  was 
the  elder  artist — might  he  ask  Mr.  Edward  Stott 
to  be  so  good  as  to  take  the  only  obvious  course, 
and  be  so  very  kind  as —to  change  his  name? 
To  which  (so  the  story  goes),  Mr.  Edward  Stott 
replied:  That  he  was  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr. 
William-Stott-of-Oldham  for  his  good  opinion, 
which  he  heartily  reciprocated  ;  that  he  cordially 
sympathised  Avith  the  annoyance  to  Avhich  refer¬ 
ence  had  been  made  ;  and  that  he  readily  agreed 
that  the  most  simple  and  effectiAm  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  AA'as  certainly  for  him  to  change 
his  name,  Avhich  ho  Avoukl  most  certainly  do — 
only,  most  unfortunately,  he  had  only  last  Aveek 
bought  nine  ncAV  collars  Avhich  had  already  been 
marked  Avith  his  name ;  so  that  ...  I 

This  story,  of  course  an  invention  of  some 
friendly  enemy,  aauis  roundly  denied  by  the  tAAm 
supposed  principals;  but  William  Stott,  AAdiom  it 
so  fairly  hit,  took  it  in  extremely  good  part, 
and  laughed  as  nuich  at  the  sally  as  those  Avho 
heard  it.  He  could  appreciate  humour.  But 
poetry  appealed  to  him  more.  And  Ave  can 
readily  agree  Avith  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  that 
Stott’s  table-talk  upon  his  hopes  and  aims  Avas 
Amry  good  talk  indeed. 

.Mr.  Whiteing  Avrites  the  preface  to  the  cata. 
logue  of  the  special  memorial  exhibition  of 
William  Stott’s  Avork  AAdnch  has  been  held  at 
the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society’s  Gallery.  He 
attributes  too  much,  Ave  think,  to  Mr.  Stott’s 
l)owcrs,  though  probably  not  to  his  aims  and  am¬ 
bitions.  The  fact  is,  the  artist’s  mental  qualities 
Avere  beyond  his  poAvers  of  accomplishment  in 
|)oetr.A%  as  those  of  Ford  Madox  BroAvn  Avere 
beyond  his  i)owers  of  accomplishment  in  history. 
He  Avas  delightfully  but  incompletely  endoAved. 
His  individuality  Avas  striking — his  pictures  are 
like  those  of  no  one  else.  His  Avay  of  seeing 
and  using  colour  Avas  different  from  that  of  every¬ 
body  else.  His  ])assion  for  decorative  landscape 
was  |)oetic  in  the  sense  that  it  Avas  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  prose.  There  is  something  in  his  ideal 
creations  that  scenes  cui  iously  artificial — in  spite 
of  their  colour  and  treatment;  the  pattern,  and 
the  method  of  its  employment,  seem  rather  to 
r(!niind  one  of  the  scene-painting  of  the  specta¬ 
cular  pantomime,  mounted  on  net-AVork,  than  to 
suggest  a  leal  fairyland.  Mr.  AVhiteing  thinks 
“  Hide  and  Seek”  a  magnificent  comyiosition.  It 
is  cei'tainly  extrmnely  ingenious  and  elaborately 
worked  out.  ^\'hile  admitting  the  fine  qualities, 
\vc  cannot  close  oui-  eyes  to  incorrect  draAving, 
even  though  it  be  naivete.  The  grace  of  the 
standing  figure  is  injured  by  the  arms  and  hands, 
hoAA-ever  much  the  artist  might  have  argued  for 


his  pattern  and  his  line.  Similarly,  the  figures  in 
“The  Happy  Valley”  do  not  help  the  landscape 
as  such,  but  they  certainly  add  poetic  charm  to 
the  composition  and  give  jAoint  to  the  artist’s 
conception.  Mr.  Stott  seemed  to  loA'e  AAoods 
and  gardens  less  for  their  comprehensiAm  beauty 
than  for  the  individual  loveliness  of  leaf  and 
floAver.  On  these  he  AA'ould  laAush  his  utmost 
skill  and  labour,  never  tiring  of  rendering  each 
separate  growth  Avith  all  the  care  that  draAAung 
and  palette  can  afford. 

But  these  ideal  subjects  are  not  Avhat  aa^c 
would  rather  remember  him  by ;  nor  by  his 
classic  and  mythological  subjects,  nor  even — save 
in  a  AA^ell-knoAAUi  little  full-length  “  Portrait  of  a 
Child” — by  his  portraiture.  He  excels  exactly  in 
those  Avorks  Avhich  the  public  is  least  likely  to 
recognise  :  by  his  pictures  of  Alpine  heights  and 
Alpine  siioaa  s,  in  Avhich  the  vast  stillness  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  most  delicate  passages  of  dainty 
colour.  Here  AA"e  see  an  elegance  and  a  refine¬ 
ment  not  too  common  noAA^adays,  and  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  several  of  these 
pictuies  are  far  too  large  for  their  subjects — 
giving  the  feeling  of  emptiness  rather  than  of 
space — there  can  equally  be  no  doubt  that  the 
“Amethyst  Cloud,”  “The  White  Mountain,”  and 
pictures  of  that  class,  Avill  retain  their  position 
in  the  esteem  of  some  eclectic  collectors. 

Theie  is  another  class  of  AVork  in  which 
William  Stott  shoAA'ed  his  ability — a  class  all  too 
small  for  his  reputation.  This  is  represented  by 
the  admirable  picture  “  A  Summer’s  Day,”  in 
Avhicli  tAAm  or  three  naked  boys  are  enjoying 
the  shoie  at  Ioav  tide.  The  landscape  is  treated 
in  a  spirit  more  or  less  ideal ;  the  figures  are 
Avell  put  in.  They  are  painted  too  slightly, 
as  the  picture  has  proved  under  the  hand  of 
Time;  but  the  canvas  is  one  Avhich  Avill  keep 
Stott’s  name  alive.  And  future  beholders  of  it 
Avill  assuredly  ask  themselves  Avhy  a  painter 
Avho  could  do  so  Avell  could  liaA'e  alloAved  him¬ 
self  to  Avander  into  a  Valley  of  his  OAvn,  Avhich 
might  be  Happy  perhaps  for  him,  but  AAdiich 
tempted  him  from  the  more  rugged  path  of 
artistic  duty  and  success.  Mr.  Whiteing  tells 
us  that  it  Avas  by  his  love  of  experiment  that  he 
Avas  led  away — that  he  Avas  half  a  man  of 
science.  That  explains  it  all.  It  is  an  explan¬ 
ation,  but  it  is  not  an  excuse.  An  artist  Avho 
alloAvs  his  science  to  step  in  between  him  and 
poetry,  not  as  an  assistant  but  as  a  deterrent, 
must  accept  the  verdict  of  his  selected  fate. 
Nevertheless,  Stott  made  his  figure  in  his  day, 
and  although  it  might  have  been  greater,  it  is 
one  that  Avill  not  be  forgotten. 


S. 


THE  HAPPY  VALLEY. 


HIDE  AND  SEEK  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 
EPICURUS;  LEONTION  AND  TERNISSA. 

■  •  Hi..  ..  '  .-...n,  of  ClhllHim. 
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ART  SALES  OF  THE  SEASON.  PART  IL— ENGRAVINGS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  ART. 

By  W.  ROBERTS. 


The  niimerous  sales  of  engravings  at  Messrs. 

Sotheby’s  and  at  Messrs.  Christie’s  were  so 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  dispersal  at 
the  rooms  of  the  latter  firm  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  infuse  any  very  great  interest  in 
the  miscellaneous  and  minor  properties.  The 
interest  of  a  print,  as  of  other  objects  of  art,  has 
nowadays  become  very  largely  a  matter  of  price, 
to  the  exclusion  of  its  artistic  merit  and  rarity. 
Print-collecting  has  spread  with  great  rapidity 
during  the  last  ten  or  dozen  years,  and  prices 
have  increased  accordingly;  but  the  increase 
has  been  more  especially  marked  in  connection 
with  the  very  earliest  states  of  mezzotints  by 
the  early  English  engravers  who,  for  the  most 
part,  come  within  the  range  of  J.  Chaloner 
Smith’s  “  British  Mezzotinto  Portraits  Described,” 
a  work  of  the  vei'y  highest  reference  value. 

In  addition  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  A.  Blyth’s 
remarkable  collection  of  mezzotint  portraits, 
Mai’ch  11-13,  346  lots  realising  a  total  of  £21,717, 
the  season  also  included  the  following  more 
or  less  well-known  collections  of  engravings  : — 
H.  A.  Blyth’s  collection  of  engravings  after  Sir 


Edwin  Landseer,  and  other  modern  etchings  and 
engravings,  sold  on  March  19-  20,  319  lots  realising 
a  total  of  £3,641 ;  the  James  Reiss  choice  collection 
of  etchings  and  engravings  by  and  after  the  old 
masters,  May  6-10,  793  lots  realising  a  total  of 
£10,760  ;  the  Sir  William  Fraser  collection  of 
engravings  of  the  early  English  and  French 
schools,  Dec.  4-.5  (1900),  886  lots  realising  £7,701  ; 
the  Earl  of  Normantoii’s  choice  collection  of 
engraved  portraits  after  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds, 
May  14,  122  lots  realising  £5,500;  and  the  very 
interesting  and  extensive  collection  of  engravings 
and  drawings  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Riggall, 
sold  in  two  parts  at  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson, 
and  Hodge’s,  in  June  and  July,  1,097  lots  realising 
a  total  of  £3,412.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that, 
omitting  entirely  the  very  many  small  properties 
which  can  scarcely  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
“collections,”  the  enormous  amount  of  £52,437 
changed  hands  during  the  past  season  at  six 
sales  for  one  class  of  art  commodity  alone. 

Extraordinary  as  were  the  prices  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Blytli's  mezzotints, 
the  highest  price  of  this  or  any  other  previous 


OLD  CHELSEA  VASES  AND  BEAKERS. 


Sold  at  the  Thynne  Sale  Fon  £5,400. 


so 
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season  was  paid  at  the  dispersal  of  Sir  Robert 
Edgciimbe's  small  collection  (April  30),  when  a 
first  published  state  of  Mrs.  Carnac,  after  Rey¬ 
nolds,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  realised  1,100  guineas.  But 
apart  from  this  single  exception,  the  Blyth  sale 
stands  easily  first.  A  shoi't  notice  of  the  sale  has 
already  appeared  in  the  ^Magazine  op  Art,  and 
an  exhanstive  account,  by  the  present  writer,  will 
be  foxmd  in  the  Xinetct'nth  (Uniury  of  August. 
To  preserve  the  contimuty  of  this  annual 
summary  of  sales,  a  few  of  the  leading  prices 
may  be  hei'e  recapitnlated.  The  more  important 
of  those  after  i)ictnres  by  Sir  Joshua  Rejuiolds — 
all  first  states — included  an  exceptionally  fine 
example  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  by  V.  Green, 
1 ,000  guineas  ;  Lady  Catherine  Pelham-Clinton,  by 
.1.  R.  Smith,  010  guineas;  Lady  Betty  Define  and 
children,  by  V.  Green,  020  guineas;  Lady  Bamp- 
fyhle.  l)y  T.  Watson,  S(S0  guineas;  an  indifferent 
example  of  the  Ladies  Waldegrave,  by  V.  Green, 
•lOO  gadneas- -this  price  Avas  exceeded  by  (iO 
guineas  at  the  Broadhurst  sale  in  1807  ;  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Beresforcl,  Avith  the  Marchioness  of  ToAvns- 
hend  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  as  the  three 
Graces  sacrificing  to  Hymen,  by  T.  Watson,  110 
guineas  ;  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  daughter,  by 
.1.  Watson,  Lady  Elizabeth  Herbert  and  son,  by  J. 
Dean,  each  300  guineas;  IMrs.  Musters  as  “Hebe,” 
by  C.  11.  Hodges,  230  guineas;  Mrs.  Musters,  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  380  guineas  ;  IMrs.  Pelham  feeding  chickens, 
by  AV.  Dickinson,  325  guineas;  and  the  Countess 
of  Salisbui-y,  by  V.  Green,  150  guineas.  The  late 


Earl  of  Normanton’s  choice  collection  of  engraA^ed 
portraits  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  sold  on  May 
11  (122  lots,  total  £5,506),  included  some  important 
examples,  e.g.  Viscountess  Crosbie,  by  W.  Dickin¬ 
son,  580  guineas ;  Lady  Jane  Halliday,  by  V. 
Green,  AAuth  inscription  by  Sir  Joshua,  150 
guineas  ;  Lady  Harriet  Herbert,  by  V.  Green,  130 
guineas  ;  Lady  Caroline  HoAA^ard,  by  the  same, 
110  guineas  ;  Miss  Meyer  as  “  Hebe,”  by  J.  Jacobe, 
Avith  untrimmed  margins,  380  guineas ;  Mrs. 
Siddons,  as  “  The  Tragic  Muse,”  in  stipple,  by 
F.  HaAA^ard,  110  guineas  ;  and  Anne  Viscountess 
ToAvnshend,  by  V.  Green,  150  guineas.  At  an 
anonymous  sale  on  March  28,  a  first  state,  Avith 
Avide  margin,  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stanhope,  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  realised  110  guineas. 

A  feAV  engraAungs  after  pictures  by  George 
Romney  AAere  in  the  Blyth  sale,  the  highest 
price  being  170  guineas  jmid  for  a  first  state  of 
Henrietta  Countess  of  WaiAAuck,  by  .J.  R.  Smith, 
whilst  the  same  engi-aA'^er’s  rendering  of  Louisa 
Lady  Stormont  brought  165  guineas  ;  and  Miss 
Frances  Woodley,  by  J.  Walker,  150  guineas  ;  on 
June  1,  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  after  the  same 
artist,  by  J.  Jones,  finely  printed  in  colours,  sold 
for  230  guineas;  whilst  on  July  11,  Lady  Isabella 
Hamilton,  also  after  Romney,  by  J.  Walker,  first 
state,  realised  120  guineas.  Mr.  Blyth’s  series 
of  engraA’ings  after  J.  Hoppner  included  Lady 
Mildmay  and  child,  by  W.  Say,  proof,  360  guineas  ; 
the  Avell-knoAAUi  pair,  “  Juvenile  Retirement  ”  and 
“Children  Bathing,”  respectiAely  portraits  of  the 


OLD  CHELSEA  FIGURES. 


Sold  AT  the  THVNHf  Salt  forf  180  GUiNJAS 
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PAIR  OF  OLD  CHELSEA  SEAUX. 

Sold  at  the  Thynne  Sale  for  420  Guineas. 

Douglas  cliildien  and  the  Hoppner  children,  open 
letter  proofs,  by  J.  Ward,  8(50  guineas ;  other 
engravings  after  Hoppner  inchided  the  daughters 
of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  by  W.  Ward,  820 
guineas  (Feb.  10);  “The  Setting  Sun,”  portraits 
of  the  Godsall  children,  by  J.  Young,  220  guineas 
on  the  same  day ;  and  Lady  Manners,  by  C. 
Turner— a  most  brilliant  proof  before  all  letters 
of  the  beautiful  iDicture  which  realised  11,050 
guineas — £200,  at  Sotheby’s,  on  Jnue  20.  A  first 
state  of  Mrs.  Cosway,  after  Maria  Cosway,  by 
Valentine  Green,  sold  on  July  11  for  220  guineas  ; 
and  a  very  finely-printed  example  in  colours  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  after  R.  Cosway,  by  J.  Conde, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby’s  on  November  80,  1000,  for 
£1(55 ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  O’Neill,  after  W.  Peters,  by  J.R. 
Smith,  was  in  the  Blyth  collection,  and  I'ealised 
the  very  high  sum  of  225  guineas  ;  Almeria  (Mrs. 
iMeymott),  after  J.  Opie,  by  the  same  engraver, 
finely  printed  in  colours,  sold  for  285  guineas  on 
April  80.  Engravings  after  G.  Morland,  printed 
in  colours,  exhibit  a  distinctly  upward  tendency, 
and  very  many  examples  have  gone  well  into 
three  figures.  A  few  only  can  be  here  specified  : 
e.g.  “The  Pledge  of  Love,”  by  W.  Ward,  in 
colours,  200  guineas,  the  same  uncoloured,  50 
guineas  ;  the  well-knoAvn  pair,  “  St.  James’s  Park  ” 
and  “A  Tea-Garden,”  by  F.  D.  Soiron,  finely 
printed  in  colours,  before  the  borders,  200  guineas, 
at  Sir  W.  Fraser’s  sale,  December  5,  1000  ; 

and  “Constancy”  and  “Variety,”  by  W.  Ward, 
another  pair  in  colours,  200  guineas.  An  un¬ 
usually  fine  set  of  “  The  Cries  of  London,”  after 
F.  Wheatley,  in  colours,  with  wide  margins,  sold 
for  1,000  guineas  on  June  11,  as  against  the 
previous  record  of  810  giiineas ;  and  on  July  1^ 
a  set  of  The  Months,  in  colours,  aftei*  W, 
Hamilton,  by  Bartolozzi  and  Gardiner,  went  foi- 
285  guineas.  Mention  only  can  be  made  of  Mr. 
H.  A.  Blyth’s  very  complete  collection  of  en¬ 
gravings  after  the  works  of  Landseei",  and  other 


moilern  etchings  and  engravings  (March  10-20, 
810  lots,  £8,(541),  the  highest  price  for  a.  Landseer 
being  1(55  guineas  paid  for  an  artist’s  ])roof, 
signed  by  the  painter,  of  “  Hunters  at  Grass  ;  ” 
and  150  gnineas  for  “1811,”  after  Meissonier,  by 
J.  Jaccxnet,  a  lemaiqne  proof,  signed  by  the 
painter  ;  and  to  the  choice  collection  of  etchings 
and  engravings  by  and  after  the  old  masters 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Reiss  (May  (5  11, 
708  lots,  £10,750),  when  a  third  state  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  “  Burgomaster  Six  ”  realised  £540. 

Apart  from  minor  proi)erties,  three  consider¬ 
able  collections  of  x)orcelain  have  been  sold — 
consideral)le  that  is  in  the  sense  of  im])ortance 
rather  than  of  extent.  These  weie  :  the  late  Mil 
Dudley  Ward  Macdonald's  old  1-Cnglish  porcelain, 
the  finest  of  its  kind  dispersed  for  many  years 
(Nov.  2(5  28,  1000;  452  lots,  £8,(570  12s.);  Mr.  C. 
Wentworth  Wass’s  old  English  x)orcelain  (hYb.  27, 
1(58  lots,  £1,701);  and  Lord  Henry  Thynne’s  Old 
Chelsea  (Jnly  12,  48  lots,  £12,55(5).  The  honours 
of  the  season  may  be  distinctly  and  em[)hatically 
claimed  ftn-  Old  Chelsea,  for  at  the  Thynne  sale 
a  pair  of  vases  and  covers  of  scroll  form,  beauti¬ 
fully  painted,  each  with  four  subjects  of  figures 
regaling,  smoking,  and  dancing  to  a  violin  ijlayer, 
151  in.  high,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Countess  of  Carnarvon,  fetched  8,050  gnineas  (as 
against  2,000  gnineas  on  July  11,  1800);  and  a 
irnir  of  vases  of  similar  form  and  design,  15  in. 
high,  with  fonr  subjects  of  children  representing 
the  Seasons,  and  a  pair  of  beakers,  en  suite,  18  in. 
high,  also  with  snlijects  of  children,  £5,400.  Both 
these  lots  wei'e  purchased  by  Mr.  Harding.  In 
the  same  sale  there  Avere  :  a  tAvo-handled  bowl 
and  cover,  painted  Avith  Watteau  figures,  (5j  in. 
high,  205  guineas  (bought  by  Mr.  Litchfield);  a 
pair  of  seaux,  painted  Avith  peasant  children  in 
the  style  of  Boucher,  01  in.  high,  420  guineas, 
IDurchased  by  Mr.  A.  Wertheimer;  a  pair  of 
figures  of  Chinese  male  and  female  musicians, 
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11^,  in.  liigh,  180  guineas  (Mr.  Harding);  and  a 
pair  of  candelabra  of  scroll  design,  with  nozzles 
and  branches  for  three  lights,  16i-  in.  high,  300 
guineas  (Messrs.  Uuveen).  The  Hope-Edwardes 
collection  included  two  important  lots  of  Old 
Chelsea,  a  set  of  three  A’ases,  dark-blue  ground, 
decorated  with  butterflies  and  other  insects  in 
gold,  each  vase  finely  painted  with  exotic  birds  in 
colours,  nd  in.  high,  1,000  guineas,  and  an  ecuelle, 
cover  and  stand,  finely  painted  with  six  subjects 
of  children  in  a  landscape  in  the  style  of  Watteau^ 
.I'iO  guineas;  whilst  on  June  0  a  pair  of  heart- 
shaped  vases  and  covers,  of  mottled  dark-blue 
ground,  with  branches  of  jessamine  in  relief,  each 
l)ainted  with  two  classical  subjects,  10  in.  high, 
sold  for  ()10  guineas. 

Old  AVorcester  was  also  fairly  plentiful  during 
the  season,  and  many  choice  pieces  were  included 
in  the  Macdonald  collection,  notably  a  set  of 
three  vases,  painted  with  exotic  birds  and 
foliage  on  apple-green  groiind,  the  centre  vase, 
7]  in.,  and  the  pair,  ()]  in.  high,  385  guineas;  a 
vase-shaped  cotfee-pot,  with  dark-blue  and  scale- 
pattern  ground,  painted  Avith  AVatteau  figures, 
birds,  etc.,  300  guineas — this  is  illustiated  in 
Litchlield's  “  Pottery  and  Porcelain”  (p.  320) ;  at 


the  AVass  sale  a  set  of  three  vases  and  covers, 
and  a  pair  of  beakers,  painted  Avith  dragons,  etc., 
in  the  Oriental  taste,  the  centre  A-ase,  10  in.,  the 
pair,  7  in.,  and  the  beakers.  Of  in.  high,  realised 
200  guineas,  and  a  cylindrical  tankard,  iminted 
Avith  exotic  birds,  in.  high,  55  guineas.  At  the 
Cockshut  sale,  March  22,  a  jug  of  unusual  size, 
painted  with  exotic  birds,  trees,  and  insects,  dark- 
blue  scale-pattern  ground.  Hi  in.  high,  sold 
for  205  guineas ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  pair  of 
hexagonal-shaped  Abases  and  covers,  each  finely 
painted  Avith  exotic  birds  and  foliage,  14|-in.  high, 
sold  for  810  guineas  ;  a  smaller  pair,  with  similar 
decoration.  Hi  in.  high,  250  guineas  ;  and  another 
vase  of  the  same  form,  similarly  painted  in  tAA"o 
large  and  several  smaller  panels,  dark-blue  scale 
ground,  15]  in.  high,  from  the  Trapnell  collection, 
realised  400  guineas.  Mention  may  be  here  made 
of  a  set  of  three  Abases  of  the  very  rare  Longton 
Hall  pottery,  11  in.  and  lOi  in.,  Avhich  realised 
230  guineas  on  March  23.  The  most  important 
of  the  Battersea  articles  Avas  an  enamel  casket, 
finely  painted  Avith  river  scenes,  figures,  and 
animals  in  three  large  panels  and  tAAO  smaller 
panels,  pink  ground,  8|  in.  long,  5  in.  high,  Avhich 
sold  for  285  guineas  on  June  25. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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'^T''nE  history  of  a)icient  stulfs 
1  from  the  point  of  aucaa"  of 
•  le.'^ign  is  a  fascinating  study 
when  it  is  systematically  under- 
laken.  It  reveals  so  much  beauty, 
ingenuity,  technical  knoAvledge, 
and  gra.'-j)  of  design,  that  feAV 
who  ha\e  mh  folloAved  up  the 
sul)ject  but  Avill  be  amazed  at 
the  ii(  hncss  of  tin;  icAvard  aAvait- 
ing  the  impiircr.  The  visitor  to 
the  courts  of  the  AJetoria  and 
Albert  Museum  can  obtain  a  fair 
idea  of  the  histoi'ical  A'alue  of 
such  a  stiuly;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  the  piivat(‘  stiulcnt  attempts 
a  i)roi)cily  classified  collection 
-mdi  as  may  be  of  i(!al  utility, 
t  )pl)orl  unities  are  feAV,  the  cost 
is  eonsidraable,  and  means  of 
idcntific.'ition  pi-esent  frcf|uent 
tlifficulty. 

.Aladame  Isabelle  Ei  rcra*  has 
*  “Collection  (I’l-itoiTe.s  Ancienne.s, 
T■l'•mliesel  (h’crite.s.”  Par  Afiiie.  Isahe41(! 


applied  herself  successfully  to 
such  a  study  and  such  a  collec¬ 
tion;  and  having  brought  it  to¬ 
gether,  she  has  catalogued  and 
illustrated  every  specimen,  and 
presented  the  Avhole  to  the  Musee 
du  Cincpiantenaire  of  Brussels. 
Tlie  result  is  extremely  curious 
and  interesting,  and  valuable  as 
Avell — valuable  to  designers,  to 
artists,  and  to  those  Avho  delight 
in  identifying  details  in  the  AA^orks 
of  the  Old  blasters.  Beginning 
at  the  fourth  century,  these  400 
specimens  cover  the  ground 
nominally  up  to  the  present  day  ; 
but  the  most  complete  and 
elaborate  portion  of  the  book 
deals  Avith  the  tAvelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  A^olume 
is,  in  some  sense,  a  companion 

Ihrera.  Catalogue  orn^  de  420  illus¬ 
trations.  (Brussels:  Falk  fils.  1901. 
40  frs.) 


Fio  1  GOLD  CLOTH,  DECORATED  WITH  “LOOPED  "  RED  Velvet  and  Gold,  Spanish  or  Italian  Sixteenth  Century. 

Used  by  Bronzino  in  his  Portrait  of  "Eleonora  of  Toledo,"  in  Hertfoid  House, 
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Fig.  2.-GOLD  CLOTH  AND  RED  VELVET. 

Italian.  Early  Sixteenth  Century. 

Used  by  Moroni  in  his  ^’Portrait  of  a  Little 
Girl,”  in  the  Cremona  Gallery. 

to  Mr.  Alan  Cole’s  “  Ornament  in  European 
Silks,”  Fisclibacli’s  “  Gescliiclite  der  Textilkunst,” 
and  similar  works.  It  is  not  exactly  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  amateur, 
well-informed,  and  generous  in  expenditure  in 
the  interests  of  her  pursuit.  The  result  is 
altogether  charming,  and  the  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  displayed  considerable. 

But  it  is  most  curious  and  interesting  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  establishes  the  identity  of 
many  of  these  pieces  with  the  textiles  painted  in 
celebrated  masterpieces  by  great  artists,  while 
showing  the  period  to  which  the  specimens  belong. 


Fig.  3.— silk  and  BLUE  THREAD,  DECORATED  WITH 
GOLD,  Fourteenth  to  Fifteenth  Century. 

Used  by  Ottauiano  Nelli  in  his  Picture, 

‘‘The  Burial  of  the  Virgin,”  in  Foiigno. 

Thus  Ave  haA^e  here  (Fig.  1 )  a  piece  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Spanish  material  of  gold  cloth  and  red 
velvet  Avhich  the  Princess  Eleonora  of  Toledo 
wore  AAlieu  Bronzino  painted  her  (in  the  pictures 
in  the  Uffizi  and  the  Wallace  Collection).  Again, 
in  the  Cremona  Gallery  is  a  portrait  of  a  little 
girl  by  Moroni,  Avhose  dress  is  of  the  material 
here  shoAvn  (Fig.  2) ;  and  the  example  in  silk 
and  blue  thread  Avith  gold  (Fig.  3)  Avas  the  model 
for  the  pall  iii  Ottaviano  Nelli’s  picture  of  “The 
Burial  of  the  Virgin,”  noAV  in  the  Communal 
Palace  of  Foiigno  (about  1130).  The  book,  admir¬ 
ably  produced,  is  full  of  interesting  suggestions. 
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the  late  Alfred  Ronner.  {Shoming  his  m-thod  of  drawing  silhouette  cross- 
hatched,  in  such  a  wag  as  to  express  distance  and  aerial  perspective 
— see  p.  98.) 


THE  STREET  8INGERS.-2 

By  the  /ate  Alfred  Bonner. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[245]  JAN  VAN  EYCK  —  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  HIS  PIC¬ 
TURES.— Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  Van  Eyck’s  pictures 
of  which  photographs  can  easily  be  ol)tained  from  the 
recognised  publishers? — Phillipe  Lebrun. 

The  principal  are  the  following.  (For  con¬ 
venience,  the  Berlin  Photographic  Co.  is  marked 
“B.P.C.,”  Hanftaengl  “  H.,”  and  Braun  “B.”) 
London  National  Gallery:  (1)  Arnolfini  and  his 
Wife  (H.,  B.P.C.,  and  B.);  (2)  Man’s  Portrait  (H.); 

(8)  Man’s  Portrait  (H.).  Louvre:  (4)  “Vierge  an 
Donateur”  (B.).  Dresden:  (5)  Altar-piece  (H.);  (6) 
Triptych  (B. ) ;  (7)  Vii-gin  and  Child  (B.).  Florence, 
UHizi:  (8)  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (B.).  Brussels: 

(9)  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (H.).  Antwerp:  (10)  St. 
•Barbar.-i  (B.).  Berlin:  (11)  Man  with  a  Gilliflower 
(B.  and  H.);  (12)  Head  of  Christ  (B.  and  H.) ;  (13) 
Christ  as  King  of  Kings  (H.);  (14)  Virgin  (H.) ;  (15) 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Church  (H.).  This  does  not 
include  the  pictures  painted  by  Jan  and  Hubert 
van  Eyck  in  conjunction,  nor  the  known  copies  and 
imitations. 

[24G]  "WOOD  ENGRAVING  DIRECT  FROM  NATURE.— It 
is  sometimes  asserted  that  engravers  on  wood  and  metal, 
when  they  become  very  proficient,  are  able  to  engrave 
direct  on  tbeir  material.  Is  this  really  the  case? — An 
Aji.\.teur  Engraver. 

Certainly.  Several  masters  of  their  arts  have 
worked  direct  from  nature.  Thtis  the  American 
artist  Mr.  Elbridge  Kingsley  would  seat  himself  in 
the  woods  and  engi-ave  direct  upon  the  block  the 
trees  before  him,  with  exquisite  grace,  with  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  with  1  ctinement— as  if  the  whole  compo¬ 
sition  bad  been  planned  out  beforehand.  Monsieur 
v\.  Lepere  has  done  the  same  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau  :  moi  eover,  his  great  block  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  Sfpiare,  Westminster,  which  appeared  in  Black 
(iikI  117/  /7c  in  1891,  was  engraved  direct  on  the  spot,  a 
four-wheeled  c/ib  being  used  as  a  studio.  Itis  hardly 
nccessai-y  to  refer  to  the  beautiful  plates  etched  by 
Sir  Seymour  lladen  direct  from  nature,  the  artist 
bending  over  his  work  and  etching  the  plate  as  it  lay 
in  the  b;ith  of  acid. 


REPLIES. 

[217]  IDENTITY  OF  PORTRAIT  AND  PAINTER.--Is  it 
possible  that  this  pict ui-e  is  by  Pi.sa/iello ?  Tlu' inscription, 
wbicb  is  evident  ly  pi  inteil  upside  down,  and  is  not  per- 
Inij/s  (juiti'  .-iccurately  dr;iwn,  suggests  lUSANi.  Thei-e  is 
.'I  medal  l/v  I’isfinello  (Cecili;i  Virgo  Filiii  .Jobannis 
Fi-;incisci  Prinii  Marcbonis  Miintue)  wbicb  is  almost 
identic.-d  in  the  dress  ;ind  the  bail-,  ;md  simibir  in  type 
f)f  fa(-(- ;  Ibis,  bow(-v(-r,  is  (bited  1 1 17,  some  twenty-nine 
years  earlier  than  the  jiiclure.  George  Cuausen, 
lA.K.A.). 

ALTARPIECE  BY  LUINI.  —  May  1  be  allowed  to 
point  out  (though  doubtless  otbei-s  b;i\c  Jilready  doiu* 
soitlwit  tin-  sul/ject  which  Mr.  Williamson  describes  in 
bis  note  on  Luini's  altarpiece  in  this  month’s  Miigaziiu* 
is  (learly  “Christ  and  the  two  Disciiiles  at  Emniiius,” 
in  wbicb  medi;eval  artists  almost  invaiiably  depi(-ted 
Christ  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim  ?  A  well-known  instance 


is  Fra  Bartolommeo’s  fresco  in  San  Marco  at  Florence. 
The  treatment  was  apparently  due  to  the  use  of  the 
word  “  peregrinus  ”  in  the  Latin  rendering  of  the  passage, 
“  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  ?  ”  The  beckon¬ 
ing  action  of  the  other  figure  obviously  accompanies  the 
words,  “Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening.”  The 
subject,  too.  follows  in  natural  sequence  the  scenes  de¬ 
picted  on  the  other  panels  of  the  predella. — Frank  A. 
Smallpeice. 


NOTE. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  UCCELLO  S  SO-CALLED  “  SANT 
EGIDIO  ”  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.— Mr.  Herbert  P. 
Horne,  In  the  course  of  an  able  and  profoundly  inter¬ 
esting  article  in  the  October  number  of  The  Monthly 
Beview,  has  satisfactorily  established  the  true  significance 
of  a  subject  which  has  long  puzzled  inquirers — namely, 
that  of  Uccello’s  “  B;ittle  of  Sant  Egidio  ”  in  the  National 
Gallery.  It  must  have  struck  every  student  that  this 
picture— which  has  been  designated  as  perhaps  the 
earliest  exivmple  in  Italian  art  in  which  a  contemporary 
event  was  portrayed  — was  executed  nevertheless  many 
years  after  the  alleged  incident  represented.  Further¬ 
more,  no  identification  of  the  banner  was  ever  achieved, 
and  no  clear  explanatiorr  of  the  action  of  the  figures  was 
offered.  The  official  catalogue,  it  is  true,  has  given  an 
interpretation,  but  the  attempt  has  been  convincing  to 
no  one.  During  his  long  sojourn  in  Italy  Mr.  Horne 
has  used  his  opportunities,  and  has  solved  the  rnj’stery 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt.  In  the  course  of  It  he 
flings  his  stone  at  the  directors  of  the  Gallery,  who  have 
lightly  adopted  and  accepted  an  explanation  without 
testing  it  thoroughly  and  discovering  how  far  it  is  the 
true  one.  The  reply  is  simple  enough  :  until  the  directors 
of  the  National  Gallery  find  the  leisure  which  Mr.  Horne 
has  enjoyed  to  expatriate  themselves  long  enough  to 
burrow  into  facts,  to  search  archives,  inventories,  and 
the  like,  and  follow  clues  in  various  cities  for  every 
picture  in  their  charge,  so  long  will  they  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  critics,  and  so  long  will  they  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  such  devotion,  intelligence,  and  knowledge 
as  have  been  manifested  by  Mr.  Horne  in  his  recent 
labours.  The  director  cannot  leave  his  post  to  follow 
up  historical  inquiries  ;  he  must  look  after  other  business, 
while  the  scholars  of  the  art  world  bring  their  talents 
to  his  aid  and  to  that  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Horne  easily  sweeps  aside  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
Battle  of  S.  Egidio,  with  Carlo  Malatesta  and  his 
nephew  Galeazzo,  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  picture. 
That  battle  was  fought  in  141G.  Mr.  Horne  then  shows, 
in  much  detail,  with  great  elaboration  and  irresistible 
force,  that  our  picture  is  one  of  the  three  which  were 
paint(‘d  as  decorations  for  the  palace  “built  by  Michel¬ 
ozzo  Michelozzi  for  Cosimo  de’  Medici”  (now the  Palazzo 
Riccardi),  and  that  the  work,  the  left-hand  one  of  the 
three,  represented  The  Rout  of  San  Romano,  0)i  the 
Jst  June,  If.T'i,  by  Niccolb  Manrucci  da  Tolentino, 
u'ho  is  sho'irii  dircetiiig  the  attack,  when  the  Florentine 
forces  overthrew  Bernardino  della  Carda,  commanding 
the  .Sienese.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deal  with  the  matter 
more  fidly  here  ;  but  we  would  refer  every  art  historian 
to  the  review  in  question  for  the  admirable  exposition, 
fully  docuiinentb',  of  this  most  interesting  discovery. 
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The  /^NE  of  the  most  important  public 

King  Alfred  memorials  of  recent  years  is  that 

Btatue  which  has  recently  been  erected  at 

at  Winchester.  Winchester,  to  commemorate  the  mil¬ 
lenary  of  the  death  of  King  Alfred.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  colossal  bronze  figure  of  the  great 
Saxon  monarch,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hamo  Thorny- 
croft,  R.A.,  and  Winchester  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
now  having  in  this  memorial  and  the  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  two  of  the  most 
typical  works  of  modern  memorial  sculpture  in  the 
country.  The  figure  of  the  King  is  necessarily  a  purely 
ideal  one,  as  no  portraits  of  him  exist  in  any  form.  The 
artist’s  endeavour  was,  therefore,  to  typify  as  closely  as 
possible  the  character  and  aspirations  of  our  national  hero. 
King  Alfred’s  two  leading  aims  were  to  rid  his  country 
of  the  pagan  Norsemen  and  to  advance  Christianity  and 
civilisation  among  his  people.  The  artist  has  therefore 
represented  him  with  uplifted  sword — the  hilt  symbolising 
the  cross — addressing  his  countrymen.  As  the  father 
and  protector  of  his  people  he  is  given  a  shield,  and 
to  represent  the  simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
his  statue  is  placed  on  a  great  half-hewn  monolitli, 
which  rests  upon  a  huge  horizontal  unhewn  rock 
cropping  out  of  a  barrow-like  grass  mound.  The  whole 
work  is  encircled  by  a  massive  granite  curb,  which 
separates  it  from  the  traffic  of  the  Broadway  of  the 
City.  The  statue  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
nature,  the  total  height  being  forty  feet.  The  granite 
monolith  pedestal  weighs  forty  tons. 

The  celebrations  for  the  fourth  centenary 
The  Cellini  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  have  resulted  in  a 
Memorial,  lasting  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  bronze 
bust,  which  has  been  very  appropriately 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  a  place  sacred 
to  the  goldsmith’s  art.  The  fetes  which  were  planned 
for  November,  1900,  were  not  really  held  till  the  spring 
of  this  year,  when  varions  interesting  exhibitions  con¬ 
nected  with  gold  and  metal  work  were  held.  A  prize 
of  2,000  francs  was  offered  l>y  the  Treasury  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  best  design  for  a  new  coinage  with  the  head 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  The  precious  gold  dinner 
service  made  by  Cellini  and  other  fine  gold  and  silver 
work  of  his  era  were  open  to  public  inspection  in  tlie 
Palazzo  Pitti.  The  National  Library  showed  a  ease  full 
of  letters  and  documents  written  by,  or  relative  to,  the 
king  of  goldsmiths.  In  Rome  also  some  celebrations 
were  held,  and  the  Roman  goldsmiths  sent  a  commission 
to  place  a  laurel  wreath  on  Cellini’s  tomb  in  Santa  Croce 
at  Florence.  The  memorial  bust  was  executed  at  the 
cost  of  the  Florentine  goldsmiths,  who  have  inscribed 
on  it:  “Benvenhto  Cellini,  Maestro  gli  obafi  di 
Firenze.”  It  was  modelled  by  Professor  Raffaele 
Romanelli,  and  fused  by  Pietro  Lippi,  of  Pistoja,  It  is 
a  spirited  work,  full  of  the  rugged  virility  which  marked 
the  character  of  Cellini,  and  only  falls  short  of  the  still 
more  characteristic  poiTrait  hy  Vasari  in  tlie  frescoes  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  he  is  drawn  contending 
with  Francesco  di  Ser  .Jacopo,  This,  which  is  considered 
the  only  authentic  portrait,  is  engraved  in  the  copy  of 
the  Autobiography,  published  by  Professor  Orazio 
Bacci,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Lauren tian  Library. 
The  pede.stal  which  supports  the  bust  on  the  Ponte 


Vecchio  is  of  red  Verona  marble,  with  profuse  Renais¬ 
sance  grotesque  ornamentation  in  bronze,  designed  by 
the  sculptor  Egisio  Orlandiui,  aided  by  the  brothers 
Filippi.  The  decoration,  to  say  the  truth,  is  a  little  over¬ 
laden  ;  there  are  masks,  monsters,  demons,  and  grilfons, 
wreaths  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  shell  basins,  for  the 
pedestal  is  utilised  as  a  fountain.  The  fine  railings 
which  surround  it  are  of  beaten  iron,  with  bronze  finials 
made  by  the  mechanic  Giovanni  Naldi  and  his  son,  from 
a  design  by  Professor  Mariano  Coppede.  Our  illustration 
was  taken  on  the  day  of  the  unveiling  of  the  bust, 
when  the  goldsmiths  placed  a  wreath  in  honour  of  their 
illustrious  prototype. 

Much  indignation  has  been  expressed  at 
French  the  latest  outrage  committed  by  a  French 
“Caricature  caricaturist  against  England  and  against 
Art.”  decency.  But  the  public  should  understand 

that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  the  gentlemen 
of  France  look  with  strong  disapproval  upon  these  antics 
and  offensive  sinyeries.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
governing  classes  of  France  that  they  "are  not  only 
powerless  to  deal  with  the  evil,  but  that  they  have 
groundlessly  seemed  to  approve  this  flinging  of  filth. 
Monsieur  Willette,  whose  “  V’la  les  Angliches  ”  was 
an  outlet  to  his  vitriolic  and  vindictive  hatred,  received 
fi'om  the  Due  d’Orleans  a  celebrated  letter  of  approval. 
After  Monsieur  Caran  d’Ache,  whom  our  Prince  of 
Wales  had  favoured  with  his  notice,  had  published  a 
similar  “album”  hardly  less  calumniatory,  Monsieur 
L^andre  issued  a  caricature  of  Queen  Victoria  grossly 
offensive,  and  was  forthwith  rewarded,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But  the  fact  was  that 
the  artist  had  previously  been  awarded  the  distinction, 
and  the  offence  and  the  subsequent  honour  were 
an  unfortunate  coincidence.  Now  M.  Jean  Veber  has 
equalled,  if  he  has  not  surpassed,  previous  grossness, 
libels,  and  malignancies  in  the  inconceivable  insults  and 
filth  he  has  flung  at  our  dead  Queen  and  our  present 
King  in  the  number  of  L'Assiefte  an  Beurre  called  “Les 
Camps  de  Reconceiitration  au  Transvaal,”  which  is  the 
more  inexcusable  by  reason  of  the  misrepresentation 
made  of  the  official  War  Office  despatches.  The  French 
Government  has  tried  in  vain  to  prosecute  the  artist : 
it  can  make  out  “no  case,”  probably  because  it  left  un¬ 
punished  Veber’s  equally  abominable  grossness  towards 
the  German  Emperor  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Those 
drawings  were  actually  shown  in  a  Bond  Street  exhibi¬ 
tion  a  little  while  back;  it  is  probable  that  the 
denunciation  they  then  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  Press  embittered  the  satirist.  But  the  public 
who  asks,  “Has  France  lost  all  sense  of  truth  and 
decency,  to  say  nothing  of  generosity  and  chivalry,  that 
she  suffers  this  display  of  foulness  and  of  venom  ?”  must 
be  reminded  that  she  suffers  in  her  honour  more  than  we 
do,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  if  she  can  show  us  no 
caricaturists  who  can  use  their  pencils  to  show  things 
as  they  are  in  South  Africa,  even  without  betraying 
friendship  to  this  country,  she  has  one  or  two  graphic 
humourists  who  did  their  duty  at  the  time  of  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  and  braved  the  results  of  not  pandering 
to  low  instincts  thirsty  for  vengeance.  Revenge  gives 
birth  to  many  outrages ;  but  love  of  money  brings 
forth  worse  abominations. 
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Exhibitions.—  The  annual  exhibition  of  students’  work 
The  at  the  Queen’s  Square  institution  showed 

Royal  Female  a  distinct  advance  in  several  departments 
School  of  Art.  on  that  of  previous  years.  This  is  specially 
noticeable  in  the  section  of  applied  design, 
and  the  directors  of  the  school  are  to  be  commended 
for  giving  it  more  prominent  attention.  In  a  compe¬ 
tition  for  designs  for  Carrick-ma-Cross  lace  there  were 
some  excellent  drawings,  and  the  set  by  Miss  Isabel 
Child,  which  gained  the  first  prize,  was  run  very 
closely  by  those  of  the  other  competitors.  The  Queen’s 
Gold  INIedal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Rosamond  Watson 
for  a  design  for  silk  brocade  hangings,  but  several  of 
the  other  competitors  showed  a  greater  appreciation 
for  colour  in  their  drawing.  Miss  Alice  Weathebley’s 
design  was  excellent,  as  was  also  that  for  a  dress 
brocade.  Miss  1.  Child  was  successful  again  with  a 
design  for  a  damask  table-cloth,  noteworthy  for  ori¬ 
ginality  and  taste.  Another  class  which  appears  to 
be  doing  good  w^ork  is  that  for  wood-carving.  The 
specimens  of  w’ork  shown  w’ere  more  numerous  and  of 
a  higher  quality  than  in  previous  exhibitions,  and  here 
again  the  students  are  encouraged  to  prepare  their  own 
designs,  with  good  results.  The  more  ornamental  side 
of  the  school  work,  however,  still  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  exhibition.  These  carefully  executed  water¬ 
colour  studies  of  figures  and  still  life  must  claim  a  great 
share  of  the  students’  time  without  being  of  much 
service  to  them.  The  vacation  prize  competition  draw¬ 
ings,  for  the  most  part  landscape  sketches,  are  far  more 
practical  and  intei'esting.  The  first  prize  in  this  section 
was  aw^arded  to  Miss  K.  M.  Bukgess — one  of  the  most 
generally  successful  of  the  students — lor  some  charming 
draw'ings.  This  student  was  also  awarded  the  Mercers’ 
Scholarship  for  figure  drawing,  and  a  National  Bronze 
Medal  for  a  drawing  from  the  antique.  The  other 
pi  incipal  prizes  are  the  Queen’s  Scholarship,  awarded  to 
INIiss  Behth.v  Smith,  and  the  National  Gilchrist  Scholar- 
shi])— an  open  competition  which  was  gained  by  Miss 
An.n'ie  GnAZiEH,  of  Manchester.  In  the  National  Com- 
|)etitions  the  school  gained  two  bronze  medals  and  four 
book  prizes,  three  of  the  latter  for  ajiplied  design. 

The  rival  Photographic  Exhibitions  were 
The  more  alike  this  year  than  they  have  ever 
Photographic  been.  Several  exhibitors  contributed  to 
Exhibitions,  each,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  were 
r(‘i)i'esented  by  the  same  prints.  The 
Salon  contained  more  good  genuine  photographic 
work  and  less  of  the  so-called  “art”  photography, 
while  the  Kf)yal  Society  admitted  more  of  the  latter 
Lban  we  remember  having  .seen  in  the  exhibition  before. 
.At  the  Salon  the  portrait  work  of  Mr.  lIoLLYEB,  Mr. 
(biAKi  Au.man,  and  Mr.  Rali’h  W.  Robinson  stands  out 
cleaily  above  all  othei',  and  in  landscape  the  beautiful 
prints  of  .Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Mr.  .1.  Gale,  and  Mr. 
(  HAni.KS  H.  1>.  E.manuej.  offer  a  direct  and  successful 
challengi?  to  the  blurred  elfects  exhibited  by  Mr.  GEORliE 
Davison  and  others.  Mr.  Davison  showed  at  the  Salon 
what  purported  to  Im;  a  view  of  Whitby,  which  afforded 
an  inter(!sting  comi)ari.son  with  a  straightforward 
l)holograi)h  of  the  same  picturescpie  harbour  by  Mr. 
H  awi.i.nos  at  tlu!  Royal  Society— the  latter  was  recog¬ 
nisable,  but  the  other  was  not.  There  is  still  the  craze 
among  a  section  of  jihotographers  for  making  their 
pi  ints  ai)|)ear  something  different  to  what  they  I'eally 
are.  One  of  the  most  startling  this  year  is  Mr.  W. 
('HOOKE,  who  at  the  Salon  jiresents  a  portrait  of 
tbe  late  “Thomas  Aitchison,  Esq.,”  in  the  guise  of  an 
t)ld  engraving,  with  mount  and  frame  comjilete,  and  to 
carry  the  illusion  still  further  the  glass  lias  apparently 
been  cut  with  a  diamond  to  represent  a  crack!  Asa 


photograph  the  portrait  s  excellent,  but  in  this  presenta¬ 
tion  it  is  irritating  and  absurd.  One  of  the  best  prints 
in  the  exhibitions  was  that  of  “The  Quarry  Team,” 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Cochrane,  at  the  Royal  Society— 
it  was  excellent  as  a  composition  and  a  photograph. 
We  must  again  smile  at  the  affectation  of  calling  a 
photograph  of  a  group  of  blossoms  “a  design.”  The 
offence  was  committed  this  year  at  the  New  Gallery 
Exhibition ;  the  mere  framing  of  three  prints  from 
the  same  negative  was  entitled  “A  Design  for  a 
Frieze.” 

The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art.  By 
Reviews.  Bernhard  Berenson.  Illustrated.  (G.  Bell 
&  Sons.  1901.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Berenson  is  always  an  interesting  critic— a  critic 
gifted  with  imagination  (not  always  a  desirable  quality), 
with  an  amiable  talent  for  denunciation.  The  latter 
he  turns  upon  himself  in  condemning  the  first  of  his 
chapters — that  on  “  Correggio  ” — as  being  crude,  juvenile, 
and  crassly  Morellian,  yet  (the  pretty  pride  of  it!) 
better  informed  than  most  writers  could  have  produced. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  of  these 
claims ;  but  it  is  strange  to  read  of  the  author’s  early 
disillusionment  as  to  the  study  of  art  history — how  he 
finds  the  vanity  and  uselessness  of  basing  one’s  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  studies  of  former  (very  fallible)  inquirers. 
The  wonder  is  that  so  keen  and  perspicacious  a  student 
did  not  find  out  long  before  the  true  path— that  is  to  say, 
the  wholly  independent  method  of  study,  unhiased  by 
the  opinions  of  others.  It  is  for  the  truly  original  and 
powerful  mind  to  form  his  judgment  on  the  pictures 
which  are  there  to  be  judged,  not  on  what  Morelli 
thought,  or  Frizzoni  proclaims,  or  Richter  denies — 
except,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  discussion  or  the  love 
of  argument.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Berenson  hints,  unworthy  to  study  a  picture’s  history 
from  outside  testimony  as  well  as  from  internal  evidence. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  paint  that  must  be  witness-in-chief ; 
but  documentary  evidence  may  not  improperly  be 
called,  to  bring  confirmation  or  offer  contradiction  to 
the  conclusions  of  a  critic’s  eyes  and  mind — or  even,  that 
critic  not  being  available,  temporarily  to  replace  them. 
The  two  chief  chapters  in  the  book  deal  with  Botticelli. 
The  first  attempts  to  localise  and  discover  the  author  of 
many  of  the  pictures  which  are  commonly  attributed  to 
Botticelli,  but  which,  w'hile  strongly  resembling  each 
other,  cannot  be  said  to  be  by  the  great  Sandro  in  spite 
of  the  marked  points  of  contact.  A  very  interesting 
working  out  of  the  anonymous  painter,  whom  he  calls 
the  “  Amico  di  Sandro,”  brings  the  critic  to  the  belief 
that  he  may  be  no  other  than  Berto  Linaiuolo.  It  is 
easier,  and  more  satisfying  too,  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Berenson  than  to  challenge  him  ;  for  we  have  all  felt 
that  these  pictures  were  by  an  unknown  painter  whom 
we  had  no  means  of  identifying.  Mr.  Berenson’s 
attribution  is  very  likely  correct :  it  is  undeniably 
interesting.  By  the  way,  we  must  deny  his  statement 
that  the  Louvre  study  for  “Tobias  and  the  Archangels,” 
opposite  page  .^fi,  is  for  the  picture  in  the  Turin  Gallery. 
It  is  clearly  the  study  for  the  kindred  picture  in  Florence, 
as  a  careful  comparison  of  the  feet  of  the  Archangel  and 
the  booted  legs  of  Tobias  convincingly  proves.  It  is 
curious  that  Mr.  Bei'enson  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
similar  subject  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  781)  which 
another  inquirer  has  been  studying  with  conclusions 
other  than  those  of  Mr.  Berenson.  Quite  as  interesting 
as  this  chapter  is  that  entitled  “Originals  by  Giorgione,” 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  space  to  deal  with  ;  but 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  art  may  be 
recommended  to  peruse  these  pages,  in  the  certainty 
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that  they  will  find  in  them  much  matter  that  is  thought¬ 
ful  and  suggestive. 

Six  Lectures  Delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  London,  1901.  By  C.  Prinsep, 

R.A.,  Professor  of  Painting.  (Privately  printed. 

1901.) 

Those  who  heard  these  singularly  able  lectures  will 
be  glad  to  see  them  again  in  this  handsome  form --well 
printed  and  illustrated.  Mr.  Prinsep  is  one  of  the 
wide-minded  members  of  the  Academy,  who,  although 
committed  to  a  certain  style  of  painting  themselves, 
look  with  sympathy  on  the  new  demonstrations  of  art 
by  the  younger  men  of  the  day  so  long  as  they  do 
not  manifest  contempt  for  the  masters  of  the  past.  The 
most  remarkable  note  struck  in  these  scholarly  essays 
is  the  independence  and  fearlessness  of  the  speaker. 
He  succeeds  in  making  the  history  of  the  development 
of  art  of  real  and  vivid  interest,  palpitating  with  life. 
Here  and  there  a  statement  may  be  challenged,  but  as 
a  whole  the  lectures  are  altogether  admirable.  The 
lecturer  took  as  his  subjects  :  “The  Rise  and  Apogee  of 
Art,”  “Sunset  and  Sunrise,”  “The  Renaissance,”  “From 
Titian  to  Sir  Joshua,”  “Struggle  after  Nature,”  and 
“Art  up  to  Date.”  The  pages  are  leavened  with 
anecdote  and  epigram. 

Conversations  of  James  Northcote,  R.A.,  with  James 

Ward,  on  Art  and  Artists.  Edited  by  Ernest 

Fletcher.  Illustrated.  (Methuen.  1901.  10s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  well  advised  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
publish  this  last  volume  (it  may  be  presumed)  of  James 
Northcote’s  tabletalk.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  intention  to  edit  it  himself  had  his  health 
not  given  way  with  Ms  last  illness.  The  volume  is 
full  of  what  might  be  called  anecdotal  criticism,  full  of 
charm,  interest,  and  information  ;  and  wliat  is  of  more 
importance  to  art  students  (whether  of  the  technique 
or  the  history  of  painting),  it  displays  the  working 
of  a  painter’s  strong  mind  when  exercised  in  criticism. 
Northcote  had  knowledge,  humour,  common-sense,  and 
power  of  sarcasm  and  of  satire ;  and  they  are  all  dis¬ 
played  here,  as  well  as  the  little  weaknesses  that  some¬ 
times  seem  to  set  off,  as  with  a  foil,  a  fine  and  luminous 
character.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  plates  of  many 
of  the  pictures  on  which  Northcote  discourses.  It  all 
seems  ancient  history  ;  yet  it  has  vivid  truth  as  strik¬ 
ing  to-day  as  in  the  years  it  first  flashed  on  James 
Ward  and  his  friends. 

Brunelleschi.  By  Leader  Scott.  Illustrated.  (Bell  & 

Sons.  1901.  5s.) 

In  the  new  volume  of  “  The  Great  Masters  ’’.series  the 
very  competent  pen  of  “Leader  Scott”  deals  sympa¬ 
thetically  with  the  great  Italian  architect,  whose  cupola 
on  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  with  the  story  of  the  master’s 
great  invention,  and  struggle,  and  triumph,  is  a  subject 
forming  one  of  the  most  romantic  recitals  in  the  history 
of  art.  We  have  had  “  lives  ”  of  Brunelleschi  before — at 
least  in  Italian  and  German  ;  but  now  we  have  a  little 
handbook  which  sets  before  the  English  reader  practi¬ 
cally  all  that  there  is  to  know  of  him.  Of  course,  the 
early  period  of  his  life  is  still  a  mystery,  but  the  master 
is  adequately  treated  from  the  general  reader’s  point  of 
view.  We  have  him  as  a  youth  ;  then  as  a  sculptor  who 
turns  to  the  ancients  for  light  on  architectural  problems, 
and  conceives  the  building  of  the  great  dome  of  Florence, 
which  seems  to  rise  before  our  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  most 
bitter  opposition  that  artist  ever  had  to  encounter. 
Then  we  see  the  master  as  city  architect,  as  church- 
builder,  palace-builder,  fort-builder ;  and  we  see,  too, 


the  force  into  which  he  developed.  A  useful  catalogue 
of  his  works,  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  concludes 
the  volume. 

A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery.— Vol.  I.  : 
Foreign  Schools ;  Vol.  II. :  British  Schools  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Tate  Gallery).  By  Edtcarcl  T.  Cook. 
(Macmillan.  1901.  10s.  net  each.) 

This  sixth  edition  of  a  most  popular  work  has  been 
re-arranged,  cast  into  two  volumes,  and  printed  on  thin 
paper,  with  a  result  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  for 
whom  the  book  is  intended.  It  has  been  revised 
throughout,  and  former  opinions  in  some  respects 
modified  in  the  light  of  recent  expertise.  Mr.  Cook, 
who  certainly  knows  well  the  feelings  of  a  gallery 
visitor,  seems  to  us  to  give  certain  quotations  from 
the  poets  which  might  be  spared,  although  they 
assuredly  embellish  his  text.  We  do  not  agree  that 
the  so-called  Holbein  “Madonna”  at  Dresden  is  a 
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THE  CELLINI  MEMORIAL  AT  FLORENCE. 

By  Professor  Baffaele  RomaneUs, 

“replica”  of  that  at  Darmstadt;  it  is  a  copy.  And  we 
agree  with  Count  Plunkett  that  the  “Mars  and  Venus” 
by  Botticelli  represents,  not  “The  Song  of  the  Toiirna- 
inent,”  as  Dr.  Richter  believes,  but  the  “Marriage  of 
Alexander.”  But  these  are  small  points  in  two  volumes 
of  inexhaustible  interest,  of  accumulated  ‘  facts,  com- 
jiiled  and  arranged  with  knowledge,  taste,  and  scholar- 
shi]).  The  popularity  of  the  book  will  be  increased  by 
the  new  attention  that  has  been  given  to  it. 

Fairy  Tales.  From  the  Swedish  of  Baron  G.  DJnrJdon, 
Translated  by  IL  L.  Braekstad.  With  Illustrations 
by  Th.  Kittelsen,  Erik  Werenskiold,  and  Carl 
Larsson.  (Jleinemann.  1901.) 

.Mr.  Bi'aeksl-ad  has  introduced  more  of  his  country’s 
delightfid  tales.  ’I'lie  illustrations  by  the  different  hands 
are  mostly  clever  and  powerful.  Mr.  Werenskiold  has 
evidently  studied  the  work  of  Charles  Keene.  The  book 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  collection  of  imported  fairy 
stories  and  fairy  illustiations. 

The  Soul  of  a  Cat  and  Other  Stories.  By  Margaret 
llciiNoii.  W'ith  Illustrations  by  Ilenriette  Ronner. 
( I  Icineniann.  1901.) 

A  little  hook,  adorned  with  inimitable  studies  of  cats 
and  kittens,  by  Madann^  I  fenriette  Ronner.  This  lady  is, 
perh:i])3,  more  at  honn^  in  oils  than  in  ink,  yet  here  we 
see  all  her  wondei-ful  hdicity  and  sympathy.  The  stories 
art!  of  fpiite  unusual  charm,  displaying  observation  not 
less  keen  than  that  of  the  artist,  allied  to  much  dainti¬ 
ness  and  lininour.  The  Itook  deserves  more  attention 
than  its  si/.c  might  suggest.  The  authoress  is  unusually 
well  endowed. 

Wk  cannot  pass  f»ver  in  silence  the  new  work  in 
course  of  issue  by  (Jassell  fc  Co.,  entitled  “  The  Nation's 
But  arcs,"  which  renders  in  colour-fac.simile  (by  the 


three-colour  process)  many  of  the  most  popular  pictures 
by  modern  artists,  now  in  the  public  possession  in  either 
National  or  Municipal  Galleries.  The  reproductions  (of 
which  four  are  given  in  each  part  at  an  almost  nominal 
price)  are  extremely  good.  The  possibility  of  such  work 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age,  apart 
from  the  cheapness  of  production.  The  whole,  which  is 
put  forward  with  much  taste,  will  certainly  acquire  an 
enormous  circulation. 

In  “Living  London"  (Cassell  &  Co.)  we  have  a  new 
serial  which  sets  before  the  reader  a  panorama  of  London 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  bi’eathes  and  works,  with  many  illus¬ 
trations — not  all  of  them,  happily,  photographic.  Mr. 
Gordon  Browne’s  large  plate,  which  is  given  with  the 
first  number,  is  not  only  a  clever  condensation  of 
London  life  as  seen  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  but  it  is 
fuller  of  humour  and  observation  than  such  things  are 
apt  to  he. 

Wh  have  also  received  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold’s  new 
edition  of  Douglas  Jebk.old’s  immortal  Caudle  Lectures 
(Brimley  Johnson),  the  main  interest  of  which  is  the 
reprinting  in  its  pages  all  the  original  illustrations  on 
wood  that  were  made  for  it— Charles  Keene’s,  Leech’s, 
and  Richard  Doyle’s. 

In  respect  to  the  Arbroath  College,  to 
Miscellanea,  which  full  reference  was  made  in  our  Sep¬ 
tember  number,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  directors  have  reconsidered  the  question  of  giving 
clothes  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging  to  the  students, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  neither  to 
the  interest  nor  dignity  of  the  students  to  receive 
clothing.  We  make  this  statement  by  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  college. 

A  very  noteworthy  publication  on  the  Sistine  Chapel 
is  in  course  of  issue  by  the  house  of  Bruckmann,  of 
Munich.  It  is  produced  under  a  grant  voted  by  the 
Reichstag,  and  is  in  every  sense  a  monumental  work. 
Every  detail  of  this  great  achievement  of  Italian  genius 
is  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  form  of  illustration,  and  the 
reproductions,  whether  in  chromo-lithography,  photo¬ 
gravure,  photo-lithography,  or  half-tone  process,  are  as 
perfect  as  they  can  be.  The  work  is  to  be  in  two 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  already  issued. 

M.  Alfred  Ronneb  has  recently  died  in 
Obituary.  Brussels.  He  was  the  son  of  Madame  Henrieite 

Ronner,  the  celebrated  painter  of  cats,  and 
an  artist  of  distinct  originality.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Brussels  Academy  and  was  awarded  all  the  first  prizes 
dui'ing  his  course  of  study.  The  promise  thus  given  of 
a  successful  career  was  unfortunately  interfered  with 
by  ill-healtli,  which  preventetl  liis  working  continuously 
as  an  oil  painter.  He  was  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
and  among  his  happiest  efforts  was  a  series  of  silhouettes 
in  perspective,  a  distinctly  novel  and  interesting  method 
of  pen-aiid-ink  drawing  (see  pp.  90  and  91). 

The  death  has  occurred,  at  the  age  of  65,  of  Don 
Luis  Alvabez,  tlie  director  of  the  Prado  Museum  in 
Madrid,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Spanish  painters  of 
our  time.  He  was  born  in  Madrid  in  1836,  and  in  1860 
obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome.  The  following  year,  whilst 
he  was  at  the  Spanish  Academy  in  Rome,  he  gained 
considerable  success  at  the  Florence  Exhibition  with  a 
picture  of  “Calpurnia’s  Dream.”  He  stayed  in  Rome 
for  some  years,  where  he  painted  some  of  his  most 
notable  works.  Amongst  these  are  “The  Carnival 
on  the  Prado,  1880,”  “The  Marriage  of  a  Roman 
Princess,”  “Figaro  and  Bartolo,”  “The  Chair  of 
Philip  II,”  and  “The  Embarkation  of  Queen  Am<id6e  at 
Spezzia.”  In  1898  he  succeeded  Don  Francisco  Pradilla 
as  director  of  the  Prado  Museum. 
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THE  MAYFIELD 


By  Arnesby  Brown. 


OUR  RISING  ARTISTS 

By  a.  L. 

The  school  to  which  Mr.  Arneshy  Brown 
belongs  is  one  that  has  a  long  and 
honourable  record  in  this  country.  It  has  never 
lacked  able  and  accomplished  followers,  and 
has  added  to  the  sum  of  onr  native  art  much 
that  is  siipremely  interesting  and  important. 
The  secret  of  its  success  has  always  been  its 
insistence  upon  intelligent  and  discriminating 
study  of  nature,  upon  thoughtful  selection  rathei- 
than  purely  realistic  imitation,  and  consideration 
for  style  instead  of  merely  literal  interpretation 
of  obvious  things.  The  men  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  it  have  been  drawn  from  the 
thinkers  who  have  ideals  that  they  want  to 
realise  and  are  unwilling  to  content  themselves 
with  unimaginative  results.  That  Mr.  Arnesby 
Brown  satisfies  these  conditions  will  seem  indis¬ 
putable  to  everyone  who  has  folloAved  his  career. 
He  is  in  the  best  sense  an  artist  with  a  sound 
perception  of  the  inherent  responsibilities  of 
his  profession,  and  there  is  in  everything  he 
has  produced  a  certain  strenuousness  which 
proclaims  the  sincerity  of  his  intention  and  the 
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sureness  with  which  he  grasps  what  is  essential 
in  the  i^ractice  of  pictorial  art. 

It  is  worth  noting,  as  a  fact  that  has  been 
not  without  influence  upon  his  artistic  develop¬ 
ment,  that  he  has  been  trained  entirely  in 
England.  His  work  is  characteristically  British, 
and  has  remained  both  in  manner  and  method 
unaffected  to  any  perceptible  extent  by  foreign 
traditions.  He  was  born,  in  1860,  at  Xottingham, 
where  he  received  his  general  education.  Al¬ 
though  the  idea  of  his  becoming  an  artist  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  considered 
during  his  boyhood,  he  received  a  certain  amount 
of  preliminary  training  in  the  Nottingham 
School  of  Art  which  gave  him  a  foundation  to 
build  upon  in  later  years,  and  helped  to  encour¬ 
age  his  natural  inclinations.  He  was  given  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  different  kind  by  being  kept  for  a 
year  at  office  work,  piesumably  with  an  idea  of 
testing  his  fitness  for  commercial  pursuits;  but  at 
the  end  of  this  period  he  was  readily  allowed  to 
follow  his  bent  and  to  begin,  when  he  was  nineteen, 
serious  preparation  for  the  painter’s  profession. 
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The  course  he  followed  was  in  some  ways 
unusual,  for  he  reversed  the  ordinaiy  procedure 
that  most  students  adopt.  He  worked  first 
under  the  direction  of  an  artist  of  repute  and 
then  went  to  complete  his  education  in  an  art 
school.  The  teacher  he  chose  was  A.  MacCallum, 
the  well-known  landscape  painter,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  some  eighteen  months.  By  the 
precepts  of  this  master,  Avho  has  taken  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  among  the  best  exponents  of 
romanticism  in  the  treatment  of  open-air  sub¬ 
jects,  he  was,  it  seems  probable,  helped  greatly 
in  the  formation  of  those  conelusioiis  about  the 
right  way  of  regarding  nature  which  have  since 
had  so  marked  an  effect  upon  the  character  of 
his  productions.  This  close  contact,  for  a  space 
of  eighteen  months,  with  an  imaginative  and 
poetic  painter  must  have  done  much  to  develop 
his  own  love  of  poeti’y  and  to  lead  him  into 
habits  of  thought  which  are  bearing  ample 
fruit  in  the  work  of  his  maturer  years.  It 
came  at  a  time  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
discriminate,  and  yet  before  he  had  decided 
finally  which  was  the  direction  in  which  he 
woidd  be  most  likely  to  express  himself  success¬ 
fully. 

In  1889  he  entered  the  Herkomer  School  at 
Bushey  and  began  there  a  three  years’  course 
of  study  which  must  have  contrasted  very 
definitely  with  his  previoiis  educational  experi¬ 
ences.  It  gave  him  a  wider  view  of  technical 
essentials  than  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
acquire ;  it  made  him  a  sure  and  flexible 
draughtsman  ;  and  it  provided  just  what  he 
wanted  in  the  Avay  of  practical  knowledge  to 
keep  hi  in  from  Avasting  his  capacities  upon 
things  unworthy  or  impossible  to  realise.  To  a 
man  of  his  poetic  temperament  this  serious  and 
thorough  schooling  Avas  particularly  adA^an- 
tageous.  He  had  already  a  fairly  clear  impression 
as  to  the  possibility  of  dealing  imaginatively 
Avith  nature’s  actualities,  but  to  make  this 
inqiression  pictoiially  effective  he  had  to  rid 
himself  of  all  hesitation  about  the  Avay  in 
Avhich  the  record  of  his  observations  should  be 
managed. 

That  his  time  Avas  Avell  spent  at  Bushey  is, 
jierhajis,  jiroved  by  the  fact  that  he  started 
his  can.*er  as  an  exhibiting  artist  soon  after  he 
took  up  his  abode  there.  In  1890  he  A\^as  for 
the  first  time  represented  at  the  Royal  Academy 
by  a  jiicture,  “A  Cornish  Pasture,”  Avhich  Avas 
the  rfisult  of  a  visit  to  fSt.  Ives.  This  canvas 
initiated  a  series  of  Academy  exhibits  Avhich 
has  since  been  continued  annually  Avithout  a 
break  a  series  notable  for  consistency  of  aim 
and  artistic  intelligence  of  an  exceptional  order. 
7'he  most  memorable  of  these  pictures  are 
“Above  the  Bay”  (1891);  “  LoAvland  ”  (1892); 


“The  End  of  the  Shower”  (1893);  “A  Northerly 
Breeze,”  a  sea  study,  in  1894;  “The  Drinking 
Pool”  (1895),  a  group  of  cattle  beside  a  pool 
fringed  with  young  trees;  “HomeAvard”  (1896), 
a  tAvilight  landscape  with  a  herd  of  coavs 
straggling  across  a  meadoAV ;  “  The  Herald  of 
Night”  (1897),  another  twilight  effect  over  a 
wide  stretch  of  flat  country  ;  “  Labourers  ”  (1898), 
a  study  of  horses;  “The  Marsh  Farm”  (1899); 
“After  Heat  of  Day”  (1900);  and,  in  1901,  the 
tAvo  admirably  treated  pastorals,  “  Morning  ” 
and  “Evening,”  which  were  reckoned  by  all 
visitors  to  the  Academy  as  worthy  to  rank 
among  the  best  pictures  of  the  year.  He  has 
also  contributed  to  the  NeAv  Gallery  almost 
continuously  for  the  last  six  years  ;  his  “  Fading 
Day,”  “The  Hay  field,”  and  “The  End  of  the 
Harvest,”  all  three  more  than  ordinary  successes, 
appeared  there  in  1895,  1899,  and  1900  re¬ 
spectively. 

It  is  interesting,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Arnesby 
BroAvn’s  achievements  during  the  twelve  years 
that  he  has  been  before  the  public,  to  note  how 
much  variety  he  has  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  his  practice  Avithout  departing  in  any  way 
from  the  principles  in  Avhieh  he  believes.  He 
has  exhibited  sea  pictures,  landscapes,  and 
pastoral  subjects  Avith  cattle  and  figures,  and 
he  has  kept  in  them  all  a  quality  of  robust 
romanticism  which  seems  exactly  to  reflect  his 
OAvn  individuality.  He  has  even  diverged  on 
quite  a  number  of  occasions  into  portraiture, 
a  branch  of  art  for  Avhich  he  shows  undeniable 
aptitude.  Everything  he  has  done  has  been 
duly  thought  out ;  no  cheap  effectiveness  or 
easy  conventionality  can  be  objected  to  as 
marring  the  simple  earnestness  of  his  Avork,  and 
no  display  of  executive  cleverness  for  its  OAvn 
sake  has  ever  diminished  the  charm  of  his 
accomplishment.  He  is  too  strong  a  personality 
to  give  Avay  to  those  temptations  to  seek  popu¬ 
larity  by  commonplace  contrivance  Avhich  are 
often  fatal  to  the  man  of  less  clear  conviction. 

HoAvever,  he  has  certainly  not  failed  to  gain 
the  approval  of  the  best  type  of  art  lovers,  nor 
has  he  missed  his  share  of  the  reAA'^ards  which 
come  sooner  or  later  to  the  artist  of  marked 
ability.  Already,  young  as  he  is,  he  has  taken 
an  assured  position  among  the  favourites  of  the 
public.  His  pictures  are  widely  in  request,  and 
are  passing  one  by  one  into  important  collections. 
In  the  public  galleries,  indeed,  he  is  even  noAV 
very  Avell  rejjresented.  The  Manchester  Corpora¬ 
tion  bought  “  The  Drinking  Pool,”  the  Preston 
Corporation  “  Homeward,”  the  Worcester  Cor¬ 
poration  “  The  Herald  of  Night,”  “  After  Heat 
of  Day  ”  has  gone  to  the  City  of  Auckland 
Gallery,  New  Zealand,  and  last  spring  his 
“  Morning  ”  Avas  purchased  by  the  trustees  of 


THE  DRINKING  POOL. 
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In  the  Preston  Art  Gallery. 
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the  Chantrey  Fund  and  has  been  added  to  the 
collection  of  contemporary  work  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art.  An  artist  who  has  gone 
so  far  in  so  short  a  time  can  safely  be  credited 
with  more  than  common  fitness  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  he  has  chosen.  Such  a  measure  of  success 
is  not  to  be  gained  by  mere  good  luck,  nor  is 
it  to  be  engineered  by  commercial  cleverness 
and  shrewd  judgment  of  business  details. 

The  same  fpialities  which  have  brought  Mr. 
Arnesby  Brown  to  the  front  promise  to  make 
his  position  there  more  and  more  secure  as  time 
goes  on.  He  has,  in  fact,  most  things  in  his 
favour.  The  struggle  for  recognition,  which 
many  artists  find  so  long  and  so  exhausting,  is 
in  his  case  practically  over.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five  he  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  romanticist  school,  and  his  pastorals  are 
regarded  as  worthy  to  be  set  beside  those 
which  claim  places  of  honour  in  our  art  histoiy. 
He  has  a  temperament  that  helps  him  to 
appreciate  the  dreamy  and  poetic  suggestions 
of  nature  in  her  gentler  moods,  but  he  has  as 


well  the  self-control  and  the  technical  equip¬ 
ment  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  his 
imagination  from  leading  him  into  irresponsi¬ 
bilities,  and  to  guard  him  from  those  affectations 
that  are  too  often  dangerous  pitfalls  for  the 
unpractical  dreamer.  Best  of  all,  he  has  the 
discretion  to  avoid  the  risk  of  formalising  his 
beliefs,  and  the  good  sense  to  keep  himself 
habitually  in  contact  Avith  the  sources  of  his 
inspiration.  He  lives  in  the  country — spending 
part  of  each  year  in  CoriiAvall  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  East  Anglia — and  though  he  wisely 
does  not  attempt  the  task  of  painting  his 
large  pictures  in  the  open  air,  he  prepares  him¬ 
self  by  prolonged  and  careful  study  of  his 
subjects  and  by  making  a  large  number  of 
sketches  to  aid  his  memory.  The  reflection  of 
this  country  life  is  one  of  the  most  apparent 
beauties  of  his  work.  It  gives  to  it  charm  of 
character,  spontaneity,  and  wholesome  vitality ; 
and  from  it  comes  also  that  unaffected  elegance 
of  style  which  saves  even  his  simplest  and  most 
reticent  study  from  any  hint  of  commonplace. 
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STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW:  THE  CORONATION 
OF  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 

By  McCulloch  &  Co 


APPLIED  ART  AT  THE  GLASGOW  EXHIBITION.— IL 

By  W.  M.  gilbert. 


The  stained  glass  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  if 
limited  in  quantity,  is  commendable  alike 
for  design  and  colour.  Most  of  it  lias  been 
specially  maiiiifactiired  as  decoration  for 
windows  of  the  Exhibition  buildings.  There 
are  several  Glasgow  glass  staiiiers  of  repute 
represented. 

Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Guthrie  and  Andrew 
Wells  show  a  beautiful  specimen  of  their 
stained  glass  work,  the  subject  of  which  is 
St.  Mungo’s  first  appearance  in  Strathclyde 
in  the  year  580  a.d.  The  design  is  by  Mr. 
David  Gould,  a  rising  young  Glasgow  artist, 
whose  work  in  oil  has  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  notice  at  the  Institute.  The  King  of 
Strathclyde,  seated  on  a  white  horse  and 
surrounded  by  his  followers,  is  shown  pre¬ 
senting  Saint  Mungo  with  a  request  that  he 
would  take  up  his  abode  with  them  as  their 
spiritual  father.  The  saint  had  brought 
with  him  the  body  of  Fergus,  a  holy  man, 
in  a  cart  drawn  by  wild  bulls,  that  had  been 
allowed  to  go  as  they  listed,  and  had  come 
to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Mollindenar,  a 
tributary  of  the  greater  stream.  The  window, 
well  confined,  is  translucent  and  gem-like  in 
colour.  The  same  firm  also  show  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  old  glass  in  single-figure  panels, 
with  hammered  lead  and  copper  introduced 
into  the  design. 

Just  opposite  is  a  quaint  and  beautiful 
window  of  five  spaces,  filled  by  Messrs. 
McCulloch  &  Co.  The  subject  is  the  Coron¬ 
ation  of  King  Robert  Bruce  at  Scone  by 
George  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  is 
seen  in  the  act  of  administering  the  sacra¬ 
ment  to  the  liberator  of  his  country.  A 
prominent  figure  in  the  group  of  priests  and 
courtiers  is  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  who,  as 


a  descendant  of  the  famous  Macduff,  claimed  the 
right  to  place  the  crown  on  the  King’s  head. 


A  DETAIL  OF  WINDOW:  CORONATION 
OF  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 

By  (^^oCulhch  &  Co. 
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STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW. 
By  Guthrie  &  Welts. 


Executed  in  Mosaic  glass  a  fine  sparkle  of  colour 
has  been  secured. 

iMessis.  Stei)lien  Adani  &  Son  have  in  three 
wiudow.s  ovei'  the  iioi'th  door  brought  into  sti’ik- 
ing  contiast  the  old  Glasgow  and  the  new.  In 
the  centre  is  the  figure  of  St.  Mungo,  as  a  bishop, 
representing  the  old  cloistered  life  of  the  city, 
and  on  each  side  of  him  are  types  of  modern 
activity— a  smith  at  his  anvil  and  an  express 
locomotive-engine.  The  colour  of  the  glass  is 
rich  and  elTective. 

Tlie  well-known  firm  of  Doulton  shows  a 
novelty  in  the  forin  of  what  is  called  “  Lac- 
tolian  ware,”  the  ormiment  on  which  is  inlaid 
in-tead  of  being  hand-painted.  It  is  the  first 
time,  it  is  understood,  that  it  has  been  seen  in 
Scotland.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  cloisonne 
ware  r)f  .lai)an,  oidy  in  this  case  the  inlaying  is 
not  metal.  It  is  made  at  Burslem.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  iiH'huh.'S  some  lovely  vases  and  ornaments; 
and  the  colouring,  which  is  in  tints  of  blue, 
green,  and  salmon,  is  particularly  delicate.  It  is 
a  distinct  adflition  to  the  artistic  pottery  made 
l»y  this  cstablishnumt. 

( )nc  of  th(!  most  sti  iking  and  beautiful  exhibits 
of  ceramic  art  is  that  by  the  Royal  Co])e)diagen 
F’orcelain  Manufactory.  It  was  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  ISHO  that  the  Danish  poi'celains 
were  fir.-t  seen  by  the  world  in  all  their  loveli¬ 
ness,  and  since  tlum  they  have  been  held  in  the 


highest  esteem  by  connoisseurs.  They  have  been 
called  by  authorities  the  “  glorification  of  pure 
porcelain.”  The  ware  is  a  dazzling  white,  the 
glaze  limpid  and  tender,  the  picture  designs  the 
Avork  of  artists  of  repute,  and  the  colours,  Avhile 
limited  in  range,  liaA^e  a  fascinating  and  poetic 
quality.  They  .are  for  the  most  part  pale  blues, 
greens,  and  greys.  Gold  is  entirely  ignored. 
Only  colours  are  used  Avhicli  aaoII  stand  the  grand 
feu ;  for  this  Avare  is  hard  and  fired  at  the  highest 
heat  that  it  Avill  stand.  Many  of  the  plaques 
have  landscape  subjects,  and  to  the  tender  opal¬ 
escent  glaze  a  Avonderful  feeling  of  atmosphere 
has  been  imparted.  The  vases  are  decorated 
Avith  an  almost  Japanesque  I'estraint,  but  Avith 
something  of  the  same  artistic  effect,  with  single 
figures  or  groups  of  animals  and  birds  or  flowers ; 
and  in  the  draAving  of  these  the  precision  of  line 
and  surety  of  hand  are  very  i-emarkable.  The 
ensenihle  is  altogether  harmonious  and  fasci¬ 
nating  to  a  degree ;  and  the  technical  skill 
employed  at  the  Danish  factory  must  be  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr.  Arnold  Krog,  the  art  director, 
has  a  staff  of  eleven  or  tAvelve  artists  Avho  sign 
their  pieces  just  as  if  they  Avere  oil  paintings 
or  Avater-colours,  and  they  are  not  reproduced. 
As  a  AAork  of  art,  from  the  hand  of  the  art 
director  himself,  nothing  coAild  exceed  in  origin¬ 
ality  and  beauty  of  design  and  Avorkmanship 
an  afternoon  teaset  in  pure  Avhite  porcelain; 


PeBigned  by  M,  Lu$berg. 

Desijned  by 
M.  Lusbet'cj. 
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ELECTROLIER. 

By  F.  am!  C.  Cater. 

(Iuj)licatf;.s  have  already  been  secured  for  several 
of  the  iiiuseunis.  Tlie  ti'ay,  boat-shaped,  lias  a 
delicate  floi-al  l)order  in  a  tenderer  shade  of  the 
sairic  colour;  whih;  the  cu])S,  of  quaint  design, 
have  dragon-flies  for  handles.  It  is  a  veritable 
i  licj'  (I'fi’ii  i  rr. 

Fi'oni  th(!  same  fac-tory  sjiecimens  are  sliown 
of  a  blue  ami  white  ware,  very  common  all  over 
Oeiimark  in  the  better  class  of  dwellings,  for 
household  use;  as  also  of  Avhat  is  called  “Old 
Stj-le  I’orcelain,”  resembling  DriLsden  in  some  of 
its  features,  entirely  decorated  Avith  flovA'crs. 

I  iidej'  the  Danish  flag  ai-e  also  exhibited  other 
kinds  of  ait  pottery  of  much  excellence.  The 
'I’erra  Cotta  Avare,  by  Widow  P.  Ipsen,  has  an 
oxidised  gla/.e  Avhich  resemliles  old  bronze, 
and  the  figures  in  this  material,  co2)ied  for  the 
most  jiart  from  the  antifjue,  are  exceedingly 
artistic.  Cremation  is  making  Avay  slowly  in 
Denmark,  and  the  “Crematus  ^^‘lses,”  hard  fired 
and  ringing  like  a  bell,  are  AA'orth  examining. 
1  he  glaze  is  a  soft  yellow-bronze  colour,  sugges¬ 


tive  of  ripe  fruit.  Another  exhibitor,  Herman  A. 
Kahler,  shoAvs  lustre  decorated  vases  of  pleas¬ 
ing  form.  The  AAdiole  display  testifies  that 
the  ceramic  art  is  thoroughly  understood  in 
Denmark. 

Mr.  P.  Hertz,  a  Copenhagen  jcAA-eller,  slioAvs 
several  interesting  objects  of  art.  One  of  these 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Dagmar  Cross, 
a  fine  example  of  eleventh  century  enamel 
Avork ;  a  reproduction  in  gold  of  a  notable 
drinking  horn,  the  “  Oldenborgske  ”  horn,  of 
most  elaborate  AA^orkmanship  ;  and  of  a  silver 
beaker  of  ancient  pattern,  the  “Uffe,  hin  spage,” 
AAutli  figures  in  repousse  AA'ork  illustrating  a 
Viking  legend. 

The  exhibit  from  Austria,  AA'hich  AA^as  organised 
by  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  not  a 
large  one,  but  it  is  typical  of  some  of  the  more 
uoteAA'orthy  industries  AAuth  Avhich  the  Austrian 
Empire  is  pojaularly  associated,  such  as  glass,  iron- 
Avork,  statuary,  etc.  Nothing  specially  iieAV,  hoAA^- 
ever,  appeared  on  any  of  the  stands,  save  upon 
that  of  Moritz  Hacker,  Vienna,  who  exhibited 
“art  pewter,”  an  alloy  of  metals  Avorked  up 
into  many  light  and  ornamental  forms.  It  is 
oxidised  in  silver,  and  has  decidedly  an  atHactWo 
appearance. 

The  French  Section  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
whole  Exhibition,  and  is  characterised  by  all  that 
thoroughness  of  organisation  and  neatness  of 
arrangement  Avhich  are  tyi>ical  of  our  neighbours. 
Not  a  few  of  the  stalls  look  as  if  they  had  been 
transi)orted  bodily  from  the  great  Paris  shoAv  of 
last  year.  The  art  furniture  of  France,  mostly 
in  standard  ^Aatterns  of  the  Louis  or  Empire 
periods,  is  Avorthily  illustrated  ;  furniture  bronzes 
and  tapestries,  all  very  admirable  and  beautiful, 
hijoxderie,  orfererle,  and  eclairage  and  horlogerie 
also  exhibit  the  French  designer  and  Avorkman 
in  a  A^ery  favourable  light.  SjDecial  mention 
may  be  made  of  a  collection  of  artistic  enamelled 
articles  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold  shown  by  A. 
Jean  ;  and  art  enamels  by  Chariot  FiAres. 

The  Irish  pavilion  is  notable  for  the  display  of 
lovely  lace ;  and  in  the  AA'omen’s  section  there  is 
much  artistic  industry,  especially  in  embroidered 
Avork  of  all  kinds ;  and  in  other  handicrafts,  such 
as  Avoodcarving,  bookbinding,  hammered  brass, 
and  iron,  etc.  In  iiecdleAvork  there  are  several 
outstanding  panels  Avith  figure  designs  executed 
in  harmonious  colours.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  portiere  Avith  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  and  executed  by 
Mrs.  Crane  ;  “  The  Annunciation  ”  by  Lady  Gibson 
Carmichael,  and  an  angel-figure  in  striking 
colours  of  ruby,  pale  grey,  and  blue,  by  Mrs. 
Trail uair,  the  versatile  art  worker  of  Edinburgh. 

Me.ssrs.  Osier  make  a  sjoeciality  of  electric- 
light  fittings  in  diffev^hf  materials  and  colours, 
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one  of  them  an  iridescent  bronze.  Many  of  the 
designs  by  Mr.  Pepper  are  light  and  elegant  in 
form,  and  exceedingly  appropriate.  They  also 
show  ent  crystal  oinainents  with  metal — mostly 
gold  ami  silver — mountings ;  a  style  which  is 
not  Avithont  its  own  effect,  especially  Avhen 
seen  on  a  large  scale,  like  the  large  crystal  and 
gold  pedestal  exhibited. 

Messrs.  Mappin  Brothers’  “  Noav  Art  Work  ” 
in  silver  is  exceedingly  elegant.  Two  pieces,  a 
candlestick  and  a  jng,  are  particularly  artistic. 
They  also  show  examides  of  “  silver- etching,” 
Avhich,  for  purposes  of  ornamentation,  seems  to 
have  a  future  before  it. 

The  clou  which  has  drawn  many  to  see  it  is  a 
l)iano  by  Pleyel  of  Paris,  valued  at  2,000  guineas, 
painted  a  la  "Watteau  by  Merlin  in  a  Aery 
charming  manner. 

The  little  pavilion  erected  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  S. 
Benson  A  Co.  in  the  grounds  of  the  GlasgoAV 
Exhibition  furnished  an  example  of  joint  enter- 
])rise  on  the  part  of  certain  artistic  firms,  of 
a  kind  which  is  too  rare  among  British 


manufacturers.  The  building  itself  and  the  de¬ 
coration  were  the  personal  Avork  of  Mr.  Benson, 
and  to  a  large  extent  the  exhibits  also  consisted 
of  the  well-knoAA’ii  metal  work  which  he  designs; 
but  by  way  of  proA'iding  suitable  surroundings, 
and  making  up  a  harmonious  Avhole,  the  pavilion 
was  fitted  Avith  stained-glass  casements  and  hand¬ 
some  tiled  panels  by  PoAvell  &  Sons,  Avith  spe¬ 
cially  printed  papers  by  Jeffrey  &  Co.,  a  pretty 
grate  by  the  Falkirk  Iron  Company,  and  delicate 
green  and  blue  hearth  tiles  by  the  Pilkington 
Tile  Company,  The  contents  of  the  building 
represented  Benson’s  electric  fittings  placed  as 
they  woidd  be  in  a  daintily  furnished  house,  and 
lighting  it  to  the  best  effect.  Some  handsome 
Amses  of  delicate  PoAvell  glass,  mounted  in  light 
bronze  stands,  by  the  Benson  Company,  are  a 
new  departure  in  English  art  work,  exhibited 
here,  aa'c  belicA  C,  for  the  first  time.  A  drawing¬ 
room  clock  and  table  mirror,  mounted  in  open- 
Avork  stands  of  old  silA’er  bronze,  are  also 
novelties  which  aa^c  do  not  recall  having  seen 
before. 


ENGLISH  PICTURES  IN  FRANCE  :  M.  CHERAMY’S  COLLECTION. 

By  HENRI  FRANTZ. 


VGE.XERALLY  recognised  fact  is  that 
Ihiglish  2)ainters  are  too  little  knoAAUi  in 
l’’iaiic(L  Of  course.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  small 
groiii)  of  collectors,  or  to  the  enlightened  but 
Acry  limited  few  Avho  are  acquainted  Avith  the 
Lfmdon  galleries,  and  sometimes  CA’cn  Avith  those 
of  the  other  great  English  cities;  but  to  the 
average;  intelligent  and  art-loving  jDublic.  That 
piiblie;  (;annot  be  so  familiar  Avith  the  great 
English  masters  as  Avith  those  of  other  nations, 
since  they  are  A'(;ry  feebly  re[)resented  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Louvre.  Our  great  national 
collection  may  Avell  be  exiiected  to  contain 
(;xaniples  of  every  school  ;  but  though  it  can 
sliow  a  selection  ample  to  giv'e  a  general  idea 
of  tin;  art  of  eA’(;ry  other  country,  that  of  English 
jiainting  is  still  Aery  inadecpiate.  The  greatest 
l‘inglish  jiainters  ai'e  indeed  not  to  be  found  at 
all;  Turner,  CiT)me,  Cotman,  DaA'id  Co.x  and 
.Sir  .Joshua  Keynolds  are  all  absent,  and  others 
very  prjorly  represented;  Gainsborough,  to 
m(;ntion  a  singh;  instance,  is  to  be  .seen  in  tAV'o 
landscape.s,  l)ut  not  a  single  portrait. 

This  flearth  of  English  jiictures  in  public 
collections  and  mus(;um3  is  all  the  more  strange 
because,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 


there  AA'as  an  activ'e  artistic  traffic  between  France 
and  England,  and  many  English  artists  have 
exhibited  in  France.  To  say  nothing  of  Boning¬ 
ton,  Avho  might  almost  be  claimed  by  both 
countries,  since  he  lived  and  exhibited  by  turns 
in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in  that  of  his 
adoption,  on  several  occasions  English  painters 
Avere  found  in  numbers  in  our  Salons.  Some 
of  these  artists  exhibited  again  in  subsequent 
Salons,  and  their  siiccessors  have  been  seen  in 
our  Great  Exhibitions ;  AA^e  have  only  to  read 
the  critiques  of  Baudelaire  or  of  Theophile 
Gautier  (Acs  lieaux  Arts  en  Europe  en  1855)  to 
I)erceive  hoAV  bright  a  trace  they  left  behind 
them.  And  yet  so  few  of  their  Avorks  remained 
in  our  galleries  ! 

It  Avould,  therefore,  be  very  difficult  for 
anyone  Avho  has  not  crossed  the  Channel  to 
form  any  clear  idea  of  English  art  if  certain 
lAi'ivate  collections  did  not  fill  the  gap  left  in 
the  LouAwe.  But,  in  fact,  seA’^eral  collectors 
have  striven  Avith  some  siiccess  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  some  2)ictures  by  English  j)ainters.  M. 
Gronlt,  in  his  great  gallery,  has  about  forty 
jAictures  by  Turner,  some  of  which  at  any  rate 
are  indLsputably  genuine,  and  with  these  some 
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landscapes  by  Constable,  fine  portraits  by 
Reynolds  and  other  masters  of  that  date. 
Madame  Andre  may  also  claim  to  possess  some 
examples  of  these  great  artists,  M.  Gambart, 
the  venerable  ex-dealer  who  lives  in  the  country, 
has  some  important  works  by  Frith — “  The  Derby 
Day”  and  a  portrait  of  Madame  Gambart — some 
sea  pieces  by  Birket  Foster  and  Stanfield,  and  some 
drawings  by  Landseer.  And,  apart  from  some 
of  Bonington’s  pictures  which  have  remained 
in  France,  a  certain  number  of  English  ijictures 
are  in  the  hands  of  connoisseurs. 

Still,  great  care  is  needful  in  naming  these 
examples,  for  numbers  of  pictures  ascribed  by 
dealers  to  celebrated  painters,  or  figuring  in 
sales  under  great  names,  are  not  worthy 
of  a  moment’s  consideration.  Spurious  Turners, 
especially,  have  been  abundant  during  the  last 
few  years. 

To  I’eturn  to  our  collections  of  genuine  works, 
I  would  place  in  the  first  rank  that  of  M. 
Cheramy,  avhich  includes  thirty-one  pictures  by 
Constable,  three  by  Turner,  and  foi;r  by  Boning¬ 
ton.  Landseer,  Romney,  Gainsborough,  Opie,  and 
Reynolds  are  also  represented.  The  owner  of 


this  fine  collection  has  not  restricted  it  to  English 
pictures.  The  predominant  taste  that  has  guided 
his  selection  is  evidently  a  feeling  for  colour  ;  thus, 
side  by  side  with  the  English  masters,  we  see 
works  by  Delacroix,  Corot,  and  other  French 
painters.  This  article,  however,  is  devoted  solely 
to  British  artists. 

M.  Cheramy,  a  great  lawyer  in  Paris,  first 
made  acciuaintanco  with  the  British  school  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  by  seeing  the  Turners  in  IM. 
Groult’s  collection.  Until  then  his  pictures  were 
chiefly  works  of  the  French  school  of  1S30. 
These,  the  outcome  of  the  “  romantic  ”  movement 
of  the  time,  show  in  colouring  great  affinity  Avith 
the  English  school.  It  was  but  natiu’al  then  that 
such  an  enthusiast  as  M.  Cheramy  should  fall 
in  love  Avith  these  painters,  and  resolve  to  jiossess 
some  of  their  avoiLs. 

The  great  name  of  Constable  presides  over  the 
collection,  and  he  is  the  painter  Avho  is  most  fully 
and  characteristically  represented  here.  No  com¬ 
petent  person  can  doubt  that  the  pictures  by 
Constable  in  the  LouAU’e  giA^e  bub  a  poor  idea  of 
this  fine  English  jAainter.  The  artist  of  Bergholt 
has  not  a  single  characteristic  piece  in  the  Louau'C. 


A  CORNER  OF  M.  CHtRAMY'S  DRAWING  ROOM, 

SHOWING  ON  THE  LEFT  “A  VIEW  ON  THE  LOIRE,"  BY 
d.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R  A,  ;  SEVERAL  LANDSCAPES  BY  J. 
CONSTABLE,  R  A.  ;  AND  ON  THE  EXTREME  RIGHT,  A  POR¬ 
TRAIT  BY  SIR  T.  LAWRENCE,  P.R.A. 
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THE  ARTIST'S  HOUSE  AT  TWICKENHAM 

TURNER  GREETING  A  FRIEND, 

By  J  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A, 


Tliey  are  rapid  and  sketchy  paintings — “The 
Cottage,”  “  Weymouth  Bay,”  and  the  “  View 
from  Hampstead  ” — not  approaching  the  quality 
of  Ids  works  in  the  National  and  Tate  Galleries. 
One  example,  “The  Glebe  Farm,”  even  seems 
to  liaA'e  been  injured,  it  is  gone  so  dark.  Still, 
these  sketelies  are  interesting  as  coming  from  the 
liaiid  of  a  great  master,  and  much  may  be  learned 
I'rom  tliein.  But  wdiat  a  difference  we  see  when 
we  stand  before  his  iinished  works,  as  important 
and  as  numerous  as  those  in  the  Clieraniy 
(•()lleetion  ! 

Of  the  many  works  attributed  to  Constable 
all  are  not  of  ecpial  impt)rtaiice.  Some  of  them 
ai'e  no  mor(!  than  notes,  interesting  ehiefly  as 
|■(!ve,•dillg  th(!  artist’s  metliods.  Otliers,  on  tlic 
eontrary,  ai'<!  eai'i  ied  as  fai'  as  possible.  Among 
tlies(!  I  would  first  mention  a  niasterly  work, 
strong  and  rich  in  ecjloni-,  and  not  altogetlier 
unlike  that  in  tlie  National  Gallery.  The  same 
laiidseape  seems,  indeed,  to  have  afforded  tlie 
subject  f)f  a  third  picture,  identical,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  in  a  i'ei)rodiietion  (since  the  original 
is  unknown  to  me),  thci  “Hay  Whiin,”  in  the 
N’ietoi’ia  ami  Albmt  Museum.*  Constable  was 
always  faithful  to  the  same  neighboui-liood,  so 
\v(!  neerl  not  wondei'  at  finding  that  M.  Clierainy’s 
pietnre,  witlK)Ut  being  exactly  similar,  iseomposed 
cm  the  same  lines,  -with  a  large  ti-ee  to  the  left, 

.Sec  .Ma<;azink  oi-  Airr,  I )(  cr-mher  1!K)),  p.  72. 


an  open  landscape  to  the  right,  and  the  AA'aggons 
in  the  foreground  coming  home  from  the  meadoAVS. 
The  freedom  of  brush  and  the  composition  are  the 
same,  and  I  doubt  if  there  be  much  difference  in 
the  colouring. 

Looking  at  his  row  of  Constables,  we  get  a  very 
clear  and  characteristic  notion  of  the  scenery  the 
artist  loved,  its  picturesque  mills,  dense  foliage 
and  rich  fields.  Cathedral  spires  rise  from  amid 
the  trees  on  the  Avide  expanse.  Yokels  guide  the 
cart  across  the  meadoAV.  Clouds  gather  in  the 
sky,  and  part  to  let  a  sunbeam  fall  and  gild 
the  distance.  Here  are  several  scenes  near  East 
Berghoifc,  which  Constable  himself  described  as 
“  gentle  declivities,  liixiirlaiit  meadow  flats 
sprinkled  Avitli  flocks  and  herds,  well  cultHated 
uplands  Avitli  numerous  scattered  villages  and 
churches,  Avitli  farms  and  picturesque  cottages.” 
It  is  difficult  to  mention  all  these  examples, 
though  some  are  important.  One  is  a  rather 
gloomy  sea-piece  Avith  a  barque  hauled  up  on 
shore.  The  colour  is  so  strong  and  the  AA’aves 
so  full  of  life  that  Constable  seems  to  have 
anticipated  and  surpassed  Courbet’s  fine  marine 
paintings.  In  aiiotlier,  “A  VieAV  of  Salisbury,” 
Ave  especially  note  a  Avoiiderfiil  sky  treated  with 
the  full  brush  so  characteristic  of  the  painter. 
Fbav  of  these  pictures  have  any  figures  intro¬ 
duced.  One,  liOAvever,  a  very  poetical  Avork, 
represents  tAAm  female  figures  by  a  lake;  its 
companion  (of  the  same  dimensions)  is  “  An 
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Eiiglisli  Home.”  Another  little  episode  of  figures 
is  carious  by  reason  of  its  subject,  representing 
the  “  Hanging  of  Napoleon  in  Effigj%”  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  works  by  Bonington  in  M.  Cheramy’s 
collection,  though  less  important  than  the 
“Venice”  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  the  “Versailles” 
in  the  Louvre,  the  “  Coast  Scene  ”  in  the  Roberts 
collection,  and  certain  famous  examples  in  the 
AVallace  collection,  are  interesting  as  showing  ns 
the  artist's  various  phases  in  his  too  short  life. 
First,  here  is  a  little  Avater-colour  drawing  which 
M.  Cheramy  believes  rvith  some  reason  to  be 
a  portrait  of  the  painter.  At  this  time  young 
Bonington  had  come  to  France  with  his  father, 
and  was  working  at  the  Louvre  before  or  after 
going  to  study  under  Gros  (April,  1819).  Delacroix, 
who  often  met  the  j'onng  Englishman  in  the 
Louvre,  wrote  to  Burger  at  a  much  later  date — 
November  30,  18G1  :  “When  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  I  was  myself  still  veiy  young  and 
making  studies  in  the  Louvre.  I  saw  a  tall  youth 
in  a  short  coat,  who  likewise  rvas  silently  at  work 
in  Avater  colour,  generally  from  the  Flemish 
landscape  painters.  He  had  already  achiev'ed 
in  that  medium,  Avhich  AA^as  then  an  English 


novelty,  an  amazing  degree  of  skill.”  In  the 
little  Avater-colonr  belonging  to  M.  Cheramy 
Bonington  ansAvers  to  this  description  ;  it  show.s 
ns  a  youth  Avith  light  hair  and  a  short  coat,  lying 
on  his  back. 

In  another  letter  from  Delacroix  to  Theophile 
Syl\mstre  he  speaks  of  the  copies  Bonington  Avas 
making:  “Ilis  facility  Avas  prodigious,  and  his 
skill  AA'as  already  at  his  fingers’  ends  the  first  day 
he  took  up  a  pencil  or  a  brush.  I  remember  that 
AAdien  I  AA'as  myself  copying  in  the  LouA're,  and 
still  quite  young,  I  used  to  see  a  great  boy  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  making  copies  from  Aurrions 
masters ;  it  Avas  he.  His  Avork  Avas  already 
masterly  and  full  of  a  spirit  in  curious  contrast 
AA'ith  his  quiet  appearance.”  M.  Cheramy  has 
one  of  these  copies;  it  is  quite  small,  a  “  Portrait 
of  a  Man,”  by  Van  Dyck,  for  Bonington  had 
already  a  marked  preference  for  the  Flemish 
school. 

The  most  important  of  all  Bonington's  AA'orks 
here  is  a  fine  Anew  of  the  cathedral  of  “  Notre 
Dame,  from  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle.”  It  is  fine 
in  colour,  and  as  luminous  as  a  ijictnre  by  Turner. 
The  toAvers  of  the  church  stand  out  against  a 
blazing  sunset ;  there  are  boats  in  the  foreground. 


NOTRE  DAME,  from  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle. 


By  R.  P.  Bonington, 
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A  LANDSCAPE, 

By  John  Constable,  R-A. 


ai](l  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  finest  Paris  land¬ 
scapes  that  J  know.  Bonington  probably  painted 
this  subject  several  times;  twice,  at  any  rate,  for 
J  remember  seeing,  two  j'ears  ago,  a  very  similar 
though  less  powerfnl  replica  by  the  same  artist  at 
a  dealer’s  in  Paris.  It  is  not  without  interest 
to  consider  Avhat  may  be  the  date  of  the  picture. 
At  first  sight,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Bonington  painted  it  when  he  "was  living  Avith  his 
father  in  the  Rue  des  Tournelles.  But  on  examin¬ 
ing  it  moie  closely  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  of  a  later  period,  i)ainted,  probably,  Avhen 
Bonington  Avas  living  in  the  Rue  des  Martyis. 
''J'he  little  picture  is  so  freely  handled  that  it 
can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the  artist’s  youth. 
I  am  of  opini(m  that  he  jjaintcd  it  after  his  return 
fi'om  \'cnicc,  A\  hen  his  style  had  acquired  remark¬ 
able  boldness  and  assurance;  and  A'iewed  in  tliis 
light  the  pictuie  shoAvs  its  aflinity  to  others  by 
t he  same  art ist.  Tin;  flaming  background  of  sky 
resemhhis  that  of  the  ])icture  in  the  Nottingham 
Art  Gallery,  “()n  the  Fiench  Coast:”  and  it  is 
l)ainted  Avith  the  same  lich  and  rather  “fat” 
ini|)astf).  ’J’he  details  in  the  foiegiound  are 
evidently  from  the  saiiH!  hand  that  painted  the 
pr<‘tty  “Cheyne  W’alk”  (water  cedour)  in  the 
Tate  (falleiy.  Bonington  Avas  A'ery  fond  of  the 
elTeet  of  hf>uses  daik  against  the  gloAV  of  sunset; 
I  have  remarked  this  in  many  of  his  Avatcr-colour 
landscapes. 

M.  Cheramy  has  also  a  charming  reminiscence 
of  Bonington’s  Italiaii  tour  in  a  small  draAving 
of  the  Colleoiie  statue,  a  little  broAxner  iu  tone 
than  that  in  the  Ijouai-c.  Jlonington  made  his 


journey  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  M.  RiA’et,  aa'Iio 
died  in  1872.  Little  is  knoAvn  of  the  details  of 
the  tour.  The  “  Interior  of  a  Chapel  at  Milan,” 
seen  at  the  BroAvn  sale  in  1837,  shoAA^s  that  he 
stayed  in  that  city,  and  then  at  Verona,  where  he 
executed  fiA^e  etchings  catalogued  by  Bouvenne ; 
and  at  Bologna,  Avhere  he  engraved  a  charming 
plate  of  the  “  Mercato  di  Mezzo.”  But  it  AA’as  iu 
Venice  that  he  lingered  longest  and  painted  most, 
as  is  shown  by  many  remarkable  AA^orks.  M. 
Cheramy’s  “  Colleone  ”  is  so  brilliant  and  ad¬ 
mirable  a  specimen  that  a  contemporary,  M.  Jal, 
Avrites  in  his  “Esquisses  et  Pochades  ” :  “I  like 
this  better  than  all  the  justly  praised  Canaletti. 
Vitality,  firmness,  effect,  colour,  breadth  of  touch, 
all  arc  to  be  seen  in  this  picture.  The  AA^ater  is 
admirable;  the  figures  are  merely  suggestetl, 
but  so  grandly!”  Another  equally  fine  clraAving 
is  “The  Grand  Canal.” 

The  greatest  colourist  of  the  English  school, 
.1.  1\I.  AV.  Turner  figures  Avith  three  pictures  iu 
M.  Clieramy’s  collection.  The  most  important  is 
a  “  X’icAV  of  Blois,”  executed  during  the  tour  in 
France,  of  Avhich  so  many  fine  souA’euirs  exist, 
among  them  the  Avater-colours  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  picture  here  in  question  is  about  19 
inches  square,  intensely  vivid  iu  the  golden  tones 
the  painter  so  often  affected.  Against  the  back¬ 
ground  lise  the  someAAliat  fantastic  buildings, 
transfornied  by  the  artist’s  lather  extravagant 
imagination  ;  a  biidge  is  throAvn  across  the  river, 
Avhich  seems  to  be  a  flood  of  molten  gold.  To  the 
left  stands  a  tall  tree  of  magnificent  outline.  AVe 
knoAv  this  tree ;  it  is  a  recurring  feature  Avith  this 
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painter,  and  we  have  seen  it  in  other  great  works. 
This  “View  of  Blois”  is  engraved  in  the  “Rivers 
of  France,’"  with  slight  alterations,  however,  for 
the  tree  is  absent. 

The  discovery  of  this  picture  by  ]M.  Cheraniy 
is  singular  enough  to  be  recorded  here.  “  The 
Loire  at  Blois”  is  in  fact  one  of  the  pictures  he 
did  not  buj^  through  M.  Sedelineyer.  Happening 
one  day  to  be  at  Blois,  M.  Cheramy  saw  the 
picture  in  a  private  house ;  it  had  long  been  in 
the  same  hands  and  unfortunately  very  badly 
treated.  The  OAvner,  indeed,  valued  it  so  little 
that  the  children  had  cut  off  the  corners  to  reduce 
it  to  an  oval.  This  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  I 
am  witness  to  the  fact.  M.  Cheramy  was  happily 
able  to  rescue  this  flue  work  from  total  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  owner  Avas  very  AA'illing  to  part 

AA’ith  it. 

Another  piece  by  Turner  is  a  pretty  little 
water-colour,  attractiA'e  by  its  colouring,  for  the 
subject  is  rather  indefinite.  It  represents  a  toAA  n 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  AA’itli  some  mountains. 
This  draAA'ing  seems  to  me  of  Amry  much  the  same 
size  as  some  vieAA’s  in  SaA’oy,  in  the  Xational 
Gallery.  Ruskiu  CA^en,  aa’Iio  AArote  about  this 
picture,  did  not  recognise  the  subject.  It  is 
probably  a  aucav  of  Luceine,  Avhicli  1  am  quite 
Avilliug  to  endorse.  Another  small  AAork  attri¬ 
buted  to  Turner  is  chiefly  interesting  as  repre¬ 
senting  “The  Artist  Greeting  a  F^riend  at  the 


Door  of  his  House.”  It  is  a  small  but  brilliant 
sketch. 

Besides  these  landscapes,  to  AAdiich  must  be 
added  a  delightful  example  by  Gainsborough, 
M.  Cheramy  has  some  capital  portraits  by  English 
masters.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  portrait  of 
Garrick,  the  actor,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He 
is  seen  in  full  face,  in  the  character  of  Ranger 
in  The  Simpieious  Husha )id,  by  Dr.  Hoadley.  It 
came  here  from  the  actor's  family,  aaJio  Ha'c  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  small  head  of  “  Lady 
Hamilton  as  a  Vestal,”  her  hair  all  about  her 
neck,  is  Amry  fascinating,  and  so  is  a  head  by 
Hoppner,  a  rich  and  brilliant  piece  of  colour. 
The  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  by  Raeburn,  is  also 
A  ery  attractiAm ;  and  mention  must  be  made  of 
a  female  head  in  profile,  by  Sir  Thomas  LaAvrence, 
from  the  Sedelineyer  collection. 

Landseer  is  represented  by  a  sweet  picture  of  a 
“Woman  Nursing  her  Infant;”  and  there  exists  a 
painting  of  the  same  figure  of  the  size  of  life. 

These  are  the  examples  of  English  art  in  M. 
Cheramy’s  fine  collection ;  they  haAm  never 
hitherto  been  reproduced  in  any  reAueAV,  either 
French  or  English,  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  the  first  to  present  them  to  my  readers. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  exiDcrienced  in 
photographing  them,  but  the  reproductions 
are  sufficient  to  display  the  composition  of  the 
woi'ks. 


A  LANDSCAPE. 

By  John  Constable,  R.A. 
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ART  PATRONS  :  KING  CHARLES  I. 

By  F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 


CHARLES  I. 

From  the  Mezzotint  by 
J.  Smith.  After  Van  Dyck, 


‘T  C;0  f'loiii  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
ci’own !  ■’  said  the  nnhai)py  Charles  as  he 
bai'cd  his  neck  to  (lie  executioner;  and  his  tragic 
I'ato  .so  niov(‘.s  our  ])ity  that  we  half  forget  that 
the  life  Avhicli  brought  him  to  this  last  reward 
of  gof)(lness  and  of  infamy  Avas,  in  many  Avays, 
contfuiiptiblc,  and  AA"e  accept  his  claim  AA’ithont 
asking  onrschu'S  AA’hcther  the  eternal  croAA'ii  rests 
on  th(‘  brf)ws  of  the  martyrs  to  their  oaaui  broken 
faitli  or  is  rcrsci-vcd  for  those  Avho  have  sacrificed 
tlnmiscl A'cs  to  Hf)mc  other  gov^ernment  than  the 
one  thcii-  own  hat  coA'ers?  For,  in  truth,  had  the 
king  died  in  his  bed  before  the  vcmgeance  of  the 
))Coi)le  ovci  look  him  this  monai'ch  of  the  broken 
Avoi’d  and  tlic  ungrateful  hcai  t  Avould  liaAc  had  a 
<  laim  on  our  alTcctions  only  in  so  far  as  he  Avas 
)inredivcd  in  an  im])ui(!  generation,  and  AA'as  the 
gi-eatcst  i)ati’on  of  the  ai  ts  Avho  cAUir  sat  upon  the 
Fnglish  throne.  'J’ln;  Ioao  of  art  Avas  probably 
innate  in  him;  he  had  the  swecd,  Aveak,  fibreless 
nature,  high-strung  and  nmvous,  that  is  often 
seen  in  conjunction  with  a  natural  loA'c  of  the 
b<-a lit i fill,  and  Avith  a  considerable  degree  of 
arti'tie  facility.  I ladrian,  .Maxmilian,  Leo,  kh-ancis, 
IMiilip  A\  ere  all,  in  many  Avays,  akin  to  Charles; 
and  the  study  of  history  forces  us  to  acknowledge 
that  a  (lifri t((nfc  affection  for  the  beautiful  in  art 


and  letters  is  by  no  means  identical  AA’ith  good 
government.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  king 
Avhose  thoughts  are  muchabsorbed  by  the  collection 
of  curios  is  deA"oting  less  attention  to  the  material 
AA’elfare  of  his  people — at  least  it  Avould  seem  so, 
since  the  age  of  each  of  our  art  patrons  since 
Raineses  has  been  a  period  of  the  decline  of  poAver. 

The  deseriiition  of  Charles  by  his  contempor¬ 
ary  Lilly  might  serve  for  a  description  of  Francis, 
Henry  VIII,  or  for  Philip :  “  He  had  many 

excellent  parts  in  nature,  AA^as  an  excellent  horse¬ 
man,  AA'Ould  shoot  AA^ell  at  a  mark,  had  singular 
skill  in  limning,  Avas  a  good  judge  of  pictures, 
a  good  mathematician,  not  unskilful  in  music, 
AA^ell  read  in  diAunity,  excellently  in  history  and 
laAA^  and  AA'rit  aa’cII  good  language  and  style.” 
Perinchief,  more  definite  than  the  astrologer, 
affirms  that  the  king  “aa^s  AA'ell  skilled  in  things 
of  anticpiity,  could  judge  of  medals  Avhether 
they  had  the  number  of  years  they  pretended 
unto ;  his  libraries  and  cabinets  Avere  full  of 
those  things  on  Avhich  length  of  time  had  put 
the  value  of  rarities.  In  painting  he  had  so 
excellent  a  fancy  that  he  Avould  supply  the  defects 
of  art  in  the  Avorkman,  and  suddenly  draw  those 
lines,  give  those  aims  and  lights  Avhicli  patience 
and  expei'ience  had  not  taught  the  painter.  He 
encouraged  all  the  parts  of  learning,  and  he 
delighted  to  talk  AAufch  all  kinds  of  artists,  and 
AAutli  so  great  a  facility  did  he  apprehend  the 
mysteries  of  their  lArofession  that  he  did  some¬ 
times  say,  ‘  lie  thought  he  could  get  liis  liAung, 
if  necessitated,  by  any  trade  he  kneAV  of  but 
making  of  hangings,  although  of  these  he  under¬ 
stood  much,  and  AA^as  greatly  delighted  in  them, 
for  he  brought  some  of  the  most  curious  Avork- 
men  from  foreign  parts  to  make  them  here  in 
England.”  These  tapestry  AA^orkers,  brought  over 
from  the  Netherlands  and  established  at  Mortlake, 
Averc  those  Avho  should  have  AA^'oven  the  hangings 
for  the  AA^alls  of  the  Great  Hall  at  Whitehall  from 
designs  by  Van  Dyck.  The  cost  for  the  weaAuug 
of  these  tapestries  Avas  estimated  at  £75,000,  and 
their  execution  Avas  put  off  till  those  better  days 
that  never  came. 

When  Charles  came  to  the  throne  in  1625  he 
formed  a  striking  and  very  AA^elcome  contrast  to 
his  ungainly,  babbling  old  father,  the  feeble, 
vulgar  James  I.  His  SAveet  and  melancholy 
face,  Avith  its  Avistful,  charming  eyes  (no  less 
attractive  for  their  shifty  lack  of  candour  and 
mysterious  sadness),  is  familiar  to  us  all,  and 
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explains  the  devotion  of  many  of  his  servants. 
To  those  ■who  excited  the  soft  fondness  of  his 
nature  his  bearing  -was  too  caressingly  affec¬ 
tionate  for  dignity;  to  the  less  favoured  it  was 
kingly  and  urbane.  But  under  his  courteous 
gentleness  there  lay  hidden  the  cruelty  of  weak¬ 
ness,  the  nntrnthfnlness  of  timidity,  and  the 
hardness  of  a  shallow  nature ;  he  was  incap¬ 
able  of  magnanimity  towards  an  enemy,  his 
ingratitude  to  his  most  devoted  servants  Avas 
more  than  regal ;  and  so  completely  did  he  con¬ 
found  diplomatic  skill  Avith  duplicity  that  in 
piddic  matters  he  could  neA’er  be  relied  on  either 
for  AA’ord  or  deed.  He  Avas  unfortunate  in  being 
born  a  king,  for  he  Avas  absolutely  Avanting  in 
all  goA'erning  qualities,  and  his  faults  AA'ere  just 
those  most  fatal  to  his  position,  Avhile  his 
Aurtues — his  gentle  mildness,  his  sincere  religion, 
the  purity  of  his  life,  the  loA'e  he  bore  his 
OAA’ii  household — AA'ere  of  a  kind  comparatiA'ely 
unimportant  in  a  public  personage.  His  close-set 
eyes  and  narroAV  nose  betray  the  Stuart  loA^e  of 
money,  and  his  extremely  laAush  expenditure  on 
the  arts  prov^es  that  his  loA'e  for  them  Avas  as 
sincere  as  it  AA’as  discriminating. 

Art  collecting  AA'as  only  just  beginiung  to  come 
into  A'ogue  in  England,  for  though  Henry  VIII  had 
encouraged  foreign  artists  to  his  court,  there  had 
been  little  attempt  to  bring  together  rare  and 
curious  relics  of  the  past  until  Charles’s  older 
contemporary,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  employed 
Mr.  Petty  to  traAcl  in  Gieece  and  collect 
antique  sculptures,  gems,  and  bas  reliefs.  Arundel 
is  the  father  of  English  art  collecting,  and  though 
his  gallery  of  paintings  could  not  compare  AA’ith 
the  A'aried  possessions  Avhich  Charles  brought 
together  from  Spain  and  Italy  and  Holland,  or 
eveuAvith  the  collection  Buckingham  bought  ready¬ 
made  from  Rubens,  it  Avas  unriA’alled  for  its  Lion- 
ardo  drawings  and  Holbein  portraits.  And  it  AA  as 
Arundel  Avho  discovered  the  genius  of  Inigo  .lones, 
the  courtly  architect  Avlioni  Charles  employed  to 
build  his  palaces  and  design  the  splendid  settings 
of  those  masques  in  Avhich  the  court  so  much 
delighted.  And  Arundel  it  Avas,  says  Lilly,  “  Avho 
first  brought  OA^er  the  ncAV  AA'ay  of  building 
AA’ith  brick  in  the  city,  greatly  to  the  safety 
of  the  city  and  the  preservation  of  the  AA^ood 
of  the  kingdom.”  Arundel,  too,  it  Avas  Avho 
brought  Van  Dyck  to  England,  both  on  his  first 
and  second  visits.  The  art  patronage  of  Arundel, 
the  enthusiasm  for  art  of  the  young  King  of  Spain 
and  the  fervour  of  Buckingham  as  a  collector, 
doubtless  increased  the  natural  liking  of  Charles 
for  all  things  beautiful. 

The  Crown  already  possessed  a  small  number 
of  good  Flemish  and  Italian  pictures,  and  these 
Charles  at  once  brought  together  on  his  ac¬ 
cession.  To  them  he  added  such  paintings  as 


he  had  bought  in  Spain,  and  a  magnificent 
Titian,  the  “  Venus  del  Paulo,”  Avhich  had  been 
giA’cn  him  by  Philip.  He  also  sent  Cross  to 
Madrid  to  make  copies  of  the  other  Titians  in 
Philip’s  galleries,  and  commissioned  connoisseurs 
to  collect  for  him  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Italy.  The  royal  taste  became  quickly 
knoAA’ii ;  nobles  and  ministers  ingratiated  them- 
selA’es  by  presenting  paintings  and  curiosities, 
and  many  Avorks  of  the  great  masters  Avere 
brought  OA’er  fi'om  the  Continent  for  sale.  But 
the  noblest  addition  Avas  the  entire  cabinet  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  then  reckoned  the  finest 
collection  in  Europe,  and  purchased  by  the  king 
at  a  great  price.  Still  this  splendid  treasure 
did  not  satisfy  his  ambition,  and,  Aintil  absolute 
AA’ant  of  money  came  upon  him,  he  made 
important  additions  to  his  collection,  amongst 
them  the  cartoons  by  Raphael  for  the  Vatican 
tapestries,  AA’hich,  as  Rnbens  told  the  king,  had 
been  left  in  Flanders  since  the  days  of  Leo  X. 

But  it  AA’as  diplomacy,  not  art,  that  brought 
Rubens  to  London.  At  the  acce.ssion  of  Charles 
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By  Mytens.  In  the  National 
Portrait  Gailerij. 
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By  Van  Dyck.  In  the  National  Gallery. 


lie  liiul  been  in  Pciris  adorning  the  Gallery  of 
the  Luxembourg  for  Mary  de’  Medici  with  scenes 
from  her  life,  and  while  in  the  capital  of  Prance 
the  diplomatic  artist  was  in  correspondence  Avith 
the  court  of  Rrnssels ;  then  it  was  proposed  that 
he,  who  had  been  sent  as  envoy  to  Spain  in 
the  time  of  Philip  IN',  shonld  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  final  settlement  between  the  crowns 
of  Spain  and  England.  The  negotiations,  pro¬ 
secuted  on  the  English  side  also  by  a  Flemish 
jiainter,  (Jerbiei-,  went  Avell,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  deliberations  Pnlxmswas  sent  on  amission 
tr)  iMarlrid,  and  was  finally  eommissioiu'd  by  I’hilip 
to  go  to  the  coni't  of  Gharles  as  the  bearer  of 
his  views  with  the  title  of  Secretary  to  the 
King’s  I’rivy  Conneil  in  the  Netherlands.  No 
donbt  his  fame  as  a  ])aintei‘  added  greatly  to 
Knbens'  sneeess  as  an  envoy,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  man  of  vast  crndi- 
tinn.  f)f  great  goodiu'ss  and  kindness,  and  was 
hamlsome,  dignified,  and  winning — “the  jnince 
not  of  iiainters  only,  but  of  gentlemen.”  He 
took  the  heai  t  of  London  liy  storm  ;  the  king  was 


charmed  Avith  both  the  painter  and  the  man ; 
the  ministers  wrote  enthusiastic  praises  of  him 
to  Madrid,  everywhere  he  was  feted  and  adored, 
and  he  AA^as  so  Avell  pleased  with  England  and  the 
English  that  his  only  regret  Avas  that  he  had 
not  come  to  know  them  earlier  in  life.  But  his 
enthusiasm  had  its  limits,  for  not  all  the  honours, 
gifts,  and  ijromises  of  Charles  could  induce  him 
to  make  his  home  here  ;  he  arrived  in  the  early 
summer  of  1629,  and  in  the  eaidy  days  of  the 
folloAving  March  he  departed,  leaving  behind  him 
a  large  number  of  paintings,  including  the  “War 
and  Peace  ”  noAV  in  our  National  Gallery,  taking 
Avith  him  a  brand  neAV  knighthood,  the  honorary 
IM.A.  degree,  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  commission  to  paint  a  ceiling 
for  the  great  hall  of  Whitehall — then  the  only 
completed  portion  of  Inigo  Jones’s  designs— for 
the  sum  of  £3,000. 

Charles  spared  neither  favours  nor  money 
to  enrich  his  collection  and  induce  famous 
artists  to  settle  at  his  court,  and  AAdien  he 
found  it  impossible  to  detain  Rubens  he  turned 
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his  thoughts  towards  the  master's  best  pupil, 
Anthony  Van  Dyck,  whose  fame  was  now  only 
second  to  that  of  Rubens  himself.  Arundel  had 
brought  the  young  painter  to  England  eight 
years  before  this  time,  and  he  had  then  painted 
James  I,  and  had  been  well  enough  pleased  with 
his  visit  to  repeat  it  after  the  accession  of 
Charles,  but  the  influence  of  Buckingham  excluded 
Arundel  from  the  court  at  that  time,  and  Van 
Dyck  had  not  been  presented  to  the  young- 
king.  A  year  later  the  murder  of  Buckingham 
restored  the  old  friends  and  advisers  of  the  king 
to  favour,  and  when,  in  the  early  spring  of  1682, 
Van  Dyck  came  over  as  painter  to  the  king,  he 
found  many  courtiers  whom  he  had  seen  in 
office  eleven  years  earlier,  and  must  have  noted 
two  new  and  very  impressive  personalities  in 
Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  Viscount 
Wentworth,  president  of  the  North,  destined  to  be 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  painter's  masterpieces. 
The  court  to  which  Van  Dyck  came  was  the 
most  delightful  conceivable.  The  Queen  was  a 
lovely  woman  of  twenty-three,  the  king  one  of 
the  most  bewitching  personalities  of  his  time, 
and  around  them  was  gathered  all  that  was 
most  brilliant  in  the  kingdom,  enriched  by 
a  vast  amount  of  foreign  talent.  Ben  .lonson 
and  Inigo  Jones  were  at  daggers  drawn,  but 
both  in  equal  favour  with  the  king,  for  both 
contributed,  the  one  as  laureate,  the  other  as 
architect,  to  the  glory  of  the  croAvn  ;  and  the 
one  Avrote  and  the  other  designed  those  masques 
for  which  Laniere  painted  the  scenes  and  com¬ 
posed  the  music.  Honest  Petitot  Avas  un- 
rKalled  in  his  field  of  enamel  painting,  but 
Van  Dyck  found  many  riAmls  in  his  own  line, 
though  he  at  once  took  precedence  of  them  all, 
Avas  received  Avith  eA^ery  honour,  and  soon  became 
as  popular  as  Rubens  had  been  before  him.  But 
in  their  popularity  there  AAms  a  difference  ; 
Rubens  had  been  res^iected  as  much  as  liked, 
while  the  genius  and  the  phenomenal  industry 
alone  were  respectable  in  the  handsome  little 
painter — fond  of  dress  and  luxury  and  Avomen 
— who  kept  open  house  at  his  fine  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  Blackfriars.  His  style  of  liAung 
— befitting  a  prince  rather  than  a  painter  — 
must  have  caused  him  many  an  anxious  hour, 
for  his  royal  patron  AA'ms  more  liberal  in  com¬ 
missions  than  in  payments,  and  it  needed  all. 


and  more  than  all,  that  stupendous  industry, 
Avhich  has  left  us  three  hundred  and  fifty  por¬ 
traits,  as  the  result  of  nine  years’  AAmrk,  to  pay 
the  heaA^y  charges  of  his  establishments.  So 
in  the  eAul  days  that  fell  upon  artists  Avhen 
parliaments  AA'ere  called  once  more  and  the  Scotch 
were  over  the  border.  Van  Dyck  found  himself 
AAdthout  provision.  The  Queen  Avas  begging- 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  household, 
the  king  kneAv  not  Iioaa^  he  should  pay  his  forces, 
Arundel  Avas  in  command  against  the  Scotch, 
Strafford  about  to  be  attainted  for  high  treason. 
Men’s  minds  AA^ere  not  noAv  attuned  to  portrait 
painting  or  masques  or  revelry,  and  such  artists 
as  remained  at  court  AAuth  Laniere  and  .Tones 
and  Petitot  remained  from  fidelity.  But  AAuth 
dark  days  Van  Dyck  had  little  sympathy  ;  he 
shut  up  house  and  returned  to  Antwerj),  seeking 
good  fortune  there,  but  finding  only  the  gout,  a 
premature  old  age,  and,  on  his  return  to  England, 
death,  while  the  more  faithful  Petitot,  following 
Charles’s  exiled  orphans  to  France,  entered  the 
service  of  Le  Grand  Monarque. 

The  heirs  to  Buckingham’s  collection  had 
AA'isely  sent  it  abroad  before  the  Avorst  times 
came,  and  most  of  it  has  drifted  into  the  Vienna 
Gallery;  while  Arundel,  then  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
took  all  his  priceless  treasures  to  Padua,  and  Avas 
able  to  preserve  them  to  his  family.  But  there  was 
no  escape  for  the  king’s  collection,  and  before  he 
had  been  dead  four  years  the  masterpieces  he  had 
brought  together  Avere  scattered  to  the  AAunds. 
But  Cromwell  regretted  this  Avork  of  destiniction ; 
he  himself  bought  the  cartoons,  and  as  soon  as 
he  obtained  sole  poAver,  not  only  stopped  the 
sale,  but  detained  from  the  purchasers  much 
that  they  had  contracted  for.  It  had  been  AA^ell 
had  he  cared  less  for  art,  for  disaster  pursued 
the  collection  of  the  ill-fated  king,  and  the  fire 
at  Whitehall  destroyed  all  that  the  CiAul  War 
had  spared.  Thus  it  is  only  in  Continental 
galleries  that  some  Italian  masterijiece  “from 
the  collection  of  Charles  I  ’’  reveals  the  splendour 
that  has  been  lost  to  us.  But  if  the  collection 
perished,  the  fruits  of  Charles’s  art  patronage 
liA'ed  on,  and  the  brilliant  art  that  has  immor¬ 
talised  the  belles  and  faA^ourites  of  the  Restor¬ 
ation  Court  is  the  Avork  of  the  many  and 
excellent  scholars  and  imitators  of  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyck. 
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AN  EARLY  WOOD-CUT 
FOR  “  LITTLE  FOLKS.” 


VJjOrT  tlie  name  of  Kate  Greenaway  there 
floats  a  perfume  so  sweet  and  pleasant 
that  even  at  the  moment  of  her  deatli  we 
lliink  more  of  tlie  artist  wliom  we  adndred 
tlian  of  the  friend  whom  we  liave  lost.  Grate¬ 
ful  for  the  work  she  liad  produced — with  all  its 
charm  and  tender  cheerfulness — the  world  has 
iccognised  that  that  work  was  above  all  things 
sincei'c.  And,  indeed,  as  her  art  Avas,  so  Avas 
her  chaiacter  and  her  mind;  never  Avas  an 
artist’s  self  CA’ci'  more  truly  reflected  on  to  her 
papci'.  All  the  sincerity  and  genuine  effort  yon 
sc(;  in  hci'  draAvings,  all  the  modesty,  humour, 
and  love,  all  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  charm,  all 
the  daintiness  of  conception  and  realisation,  the 
intelligence,  the  understanding  of  children,  the 
feeling  foi'  landseaj)e,  Avith  all  the  ])urity,  sim- 
l)licity,  and  gi'ace  of  mind  — all  those  (pialities, 
in  short,  Avhieh  sing  to  us  out  of  her  Ijright 
and  happy  pages  —  Averc;  to  be  found  in  the 
personality  of  thf^  aitist  hei’self.  All  child- 
hoo<l,  all  babj’hood,  lield  her  hwe  :  a  little  Avist- 
ful  sometimes,  per'haps;  but  oidy  to  a  fcAV  she 
gave  her  friendshii)  a  jn-eeious  possession.  For 
how  many  are  there  Avho,  gifted  like  her,  have 
aehicA'ed  a  trium2)h,  have  conquered  the  ap- 
l)lause  and  admiration  of  tAVo  hemispheres, 
and  yet  liaA'c  chosen  to  remain  retired,  caring 
foi-  no  praise  but  siteh  as  she  might  thank¬ 


fully  accept  as  a  mark  of  aiiproA^al  of  Avhat 
she  AA'as  trying  to  accomplish,  but  failing 
to  realise  (such  AA'as  her  innate  modesty)  the 
extent  and  significance  of  her  success  ?  Hers 
AAns  a  fine  character,  trausiAarently  beautiful 
and  simple  as  her  own  art,  original  and  grace¬ 
ful  as  her  oaaui  genius.  Large-hearted  and  right- 
minded,  she  was  gentle  in  her  kindness,  lofty 
and  firm  in  principle,  forgiAung  to  the  mal¬ 
evolent,  and  loyal  to  her  friends — a  combination 
of  cinalities  not  unrivalled  among  AAmmen,  happily, 
but  rai'e  indeed  in  combination  AAoth  attributes 
of  genius.  And  so  she  has  gone  to  her  rest 
amid  a  murmur  of  grateful  praise  and  affection¬ 
ate  farewell. 

It  is  true  Avhat  she  mainly  did  was  to  draAV 
Christmas  cards,  illustrate  a  score  or  so  of 
toy-books,  and  ijrodiice  a  number  of  dainty 
draAviugs;  and  that  is  the  sum  of  her  Avork. 
Wi)y,  then,  is  her  name  a  household  Avord 
in  England,  and  eAmn  abroad,  Avhere  some  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  to-day  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  Avithout  calling  forth  an  intelligent  glance 
of  recognition?  It  is  because  of  the  universal 
appeal  she  made  — almost  unconsciously — to  the 
uniAmrsal  heart ;  because  she  AA^as  a  tete  dY^cole, 
the  head  of  a  school,  the  inventor  and  creator 
of  a  neAV  style  of  seeing  and  doing,  quite  apart 
from  the  exquisite  qualities  of  Avhat  she  did 
and  AAdiat  she  expressed.  She  made  toy-books 
as  Randolph  Caldecott  did,  and  as  Walter  Crane 
has  done ;  biit  Avhile  their  draAvings  interest 
and  amuse  the  reader.  Miss  GreeuaAA^ay’s  interest 
us  in  the  children  themselv'es  —  showing  their 
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graces,  their  little  foible.s,  their  thousand  little 
prettinesses,  the  sweet  little  characteristics  and 
psychology  of  their  tender  age  as  no  one  else 
has  done  it  before  or  since.  What  are  Edouard 
Frere’s  little  children  to  hers?  What  are  Frbh- 
lich’s,  what  are  Richter’s  ?  She  has  felt,  with 
Douglas  Jerrold,  that  “  babes  are  earthly  angels 
that  keep  us  from  the  stars,”  and  has  i^eopled  for 
us  a  fairy-world  which  we  recognise  nevertheless 
for  our  own.  Miss  GreenaAvay  has  had  a  hnndred 
imitators  (froin  whom  she  suffered  enoiigh) ; 
but  which  of  them  is  her  rival  on  her  own 
ground  ?  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  Avas  inspired  by 
her ;  but,  with  all  his  di'aughtsman’s  talent  and 
astonishing  invention  and  resource,  he  has  not 
what  she  has  :  he  has  given  us  the  insouciance  of 
childhood,  but  at  a  sacrifice  of  touch  ;  he  has 
given  us  some  of  the  beauty,  but  at  a  sacrifice 
of  nearly  all  the  lovableness  and  charm.  And 
not  babies  and  schoolgii’ls  oidy,  but  maidens 
who  are  j)^st  the  ignorance  of  childhood ;  not 
roses  only,  but  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden ; 
not  the  fields  only,  but  the  fair  landscape  of 
the  English  countryside  :  all  these  things  Kate 
Greenaway  has  shown  us,  with  charm  and  delight¬ 
ful  cxuaintness,  and  made  us  all  the  hax^pier  for 
her  own  hai:)X)iness  in  them  ;  and,  showing  us 
all  these  things,  she  has  made  us  love  them  and 
her  drawings  all  the  more  for  the  teaching  and 
the  loveliness  in  them,  and  herself  as  well  for 
having  made  them. 

What  Kate  Greenaway  did  with  her  modest 
pencil  was  by  her  example  to  revohitionise  one 


form  of  book  illustration  (helped  by  Edmund 
Evans,  the  colour-ijrinter  from  wood  blocks) ; 
and  she  dressed  the  children  of  two  con¬ 
tinents.  The  smart  dress  with  which  society 
decked  out  its  offspring,  so  little  consonant 
with  the  idea  of  a  natural  and  happy  child¬ 
hood,  was  rei)ellent  to  Kate  Greenaway.  So 
she  set  about  devising  frocks  and  hats  and 
aprons  and  the  like  in  the  style  of  ISOO, 
making  them  ipD  herself,  dressing  dolls  and 
clothing  her  little  models  with  them  ;  so  that 
she  might  secure  that  convincing  quality  and 
apxjearance  of  reality  which  mere  drawing 
from  designs  would  hardly  have  achieved, 
adding  beauty  and  quaintness  to  natural 
grace.  In  the  first  place,  her  Christmas  cards 
spread  abroad  her  dainty  fancy ;  then  her 
books ;  and  finally  her  almanacs — which,  with 
a  break  in  1890,  were  issued  from  1882  to  1897 
— carried  her  designs  into  many  countries  and 
made  converts  wherever  they  were  seen.  Mr. 
Lionel  Robinson  tells  how  an  Englishman 
visiting  .Jules  Breton,  in  the  ixainter’s  home 
in  Normandy,  found  all  the  children  in  Green¬ 
away  costumes :  for  they  alone,  Breton  de¬ 
clared,  fitted  children  and  sunshine,  and  they 
only  were  worthy  of  beautifying  the  chefs 
d'ccurre  dii  hrni  Diea. 

Indeed,  Kate  Greenaway  is  known  abroad 
with  the  very  few  English  artists  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  foreign  public — with  those  of 
Millais,  Leighton,  Burne-Jones,  Watts,  and  Walter 
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(.'raiK! ;  beiiif?  i  ccoKiiiscd  as  tlio  great  domestic 
arti.-it,  the  one  who,  tliough  lier  subjects  were 
iid'anlile  and  liei'  tr(!atnicnt  often  elementary, 
meiitcfl  i-espeet  Ibi'  originality  of  invention  and 
for  larc!  creative  quality.  It  is  tiue  that  her 
identity  was  there  somewhat  vague.  I  remember 
being  some  yeai's  ago  in  the  shop  of  the  chief 
bf»okseller  of  Lyons.  lie  showed  me  a  con- 
siderabh;  eolleetion  of  the  English  ])iettU'e-books. 
“How  ehai'ining  they  are,”  he  cried.  “Ah!  say 
what  j'fju  like — Walter  Crain;  and  Kate  (been- 
away  are  true  arti'ts  they  are  two  of  your 
greatest  men.”  “  Ihit  Kate  Greenaway  is  a 
lady,”  I  exjilained.  The  bookseller  looked  at  me 
curiously.  “  I  can  aflirni  it,”  I  continued  ;  “she  is 
a  friend  of  mine.”  “  Ah,  truly?”  he  replied,  clearly 
still  incredulous.  On  my  return  I  told  the  story 
to  Miss  Greenaway.  “  That  does  not  surprise  me,” 
she  replied.  “Only  the  other  day,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  called  himself  ‘a  foreign  admiier  ’ 


sent  me  a  photograph  of  myself 
which  he  said  he  had  procured, 
and  asked  me  to  put  my  auto¬ 
graph  to  it.  It  was  the  portrait 
of  a  good-looking  young  man 
with  a  black  moustache.  And 
when  I  explained,  he  wrote  back 
that  he  feared  I  was  laughing  at 
him,  as  Kate  is  a  man’s  name — 
in  Holland.” 

But  if  her  personality  was  a 
“  mystification  ”  to  the  foreigner, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  her 
art.  In  France,  where  she  was  a 
great  favouiite,  and  where  her 
extensive  contribution  of  draw¬ 
ings  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889  had  raised  her  vastly  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  her 
only  by  her  picture-books,  she 
was  cordially  appreciated.  But 
she  had  been  recognised  long  before  that.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  the  tribute  of  IMonsienr  Ernest 
Chesneau  was  so  keen  and  sympathetic  in  its 
insight,  and  so  graceful  in  its  appreciation,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  declared  to  the  Oxford  undergrad¬ 
uates  that  no  expiessions  of  his  own  could  vie 
Avith  the  tactful  delicacy  of  the  French  critic. 
But  in  his  lecture  in  the  “Art  of  England” 
(Fairyland)  Ruskin  found  words  to  declare  for 
himself  that  in  her  draAAdngs  “you  have  the 
radiance  and  innocence  of  reinstated  infant 
divinity  showered  again  among  the  flowers  of 
English  meadows.” 

The  touchstone  of  all  art  in  which  there  is 
the  element  of  greatness  is  the  appeal  which 
it  makes  to  the  foreigner,  to  the  high  and  the 
low  alike.  Dr.  Muther  has  offered  his  testimony, 
on  behalf  of  Germany,  to  that  exquisite  combin¬ 
ation  of  truth  and  grace  in  the  children’s  picture- 
books  of  Kate  GreenaAvay  Avhich  he  declared  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Avorld.  Moreover,  he 
does  justice  to  Miss  GreenaAvay’s  excpiisite  feeling 
for  landscape  seen  in  the  utmost  simplicity ;  for 
she  Avas  not  alAAurys  drawing  children.  When,  in 
1890,  she  Avas  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colour  she  sent 
two  charming  landscapes.  But  she  had  already 
been  an  exhibitor  in  public  since  1808,  when 
she  first  contributed  to  the  Dudley  Gallery.  Since 
then  she  exhibited  publicly  about  sixty  drawings 
at  the  Institute,  at  Suffolk  Street,  the  Grosveuor 
Gallery,  and  elseAvhere,  as  Avell  as  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Avhere  she  Avas  seen  for  the  last  time  in 
1895  Avith  a  simple  little  draAving,  “A  Baby  Boy.” 
In  those  drawings  Ave  see  hoAV  she  advanced  from 
pure  line,  simply  yet  effectively  set  doAvn,  to 
tinted  draAvings,  and  then  to  careful  Avater  colours 
in  the  fuller  sense — Avith  old-fashioned  richness. 
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A  SKETCH  FOR  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 
By  Kate  Greenaway. 


strength,  and  forthrightness,  rather  than  'with 
subtlety.  And  how  exquisite  they  were,  these 
drawings  ! — the  despair  of  the  printer  through 
whose  transcription  they  were  known  to  the 
public.  The  relation  of  her  drawings  to  the 
prints,  as  Chesneau  said,  is  as  that  of  the  sun 
to  the  moon.  Ruskin  believed  that  no  one  has 
ever  drawn  roses  as  Botticelli  drew  them  ;  but 
when  he  examined  Kate  Greenaway’s  he  surely 
must  have  paused  a  little  while. 

Miss  Greenaway  was  the  daughter  of  the 
admirable  wood-engraver  of  that  name,  who 
was  with  Ebenezer  Landells  at  the  time  when 
Punch  was  founded,  and  who  transferred  his  ser¬ 
vices  later  on  to  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
She  was  born  in  1846,  and  in  due  time  began 
to  draw  for  the  firm  where  her  father  had 
been  Avelcomed.  Her  designs  for  Liitle  Folks 
were  not  the  work  of  a  novice.  She  had  studied 
at  South  Kensington  (along  with  Miss  Helen 
Paterson — now  Mrs.  Allingham),  at  Heatherley’s, 
and  at  the  Slade  School,  so  that  her  hand  was 
a  practised  one.  Her  drawings  were  not  always 
cut  as  well  as  they  should  have  been,  but  even 
in  the  earliest  of  them  personal  charm  of  feeling 
is  apparent.  Then,  after  her  Christmas-card 
period,  which  raised  her  to  a  high  point  of 
popularity,  she  issued  “Under  the  Window.” 
This  pretty  book,  through  its  originality,  and 
quaintness,  and  delightful  naivete,  achieved  a 
phenomenal  success  :  it  is  said  that  150,000 
copies  were  soon  sold,  though  whether  this 
figure  includes  the  French  and  German  editions 
I  am  not  aware. 

Then  followed  her  other  books,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  biographer,  may  here  be 
enumerated  :  “A — Apple  Pie,”  “Marigold  Garden,” 
Browning’s  “  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,”  “  A  Day 
in  a  Child’s  Life,”  “  Kate  Greenaway’s  Book  of 
Games,”  “Mother  Goose,”  “Little  Ann,”  Bret 
Harte’s  “Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle,”  “King 
403 


Pepito,”  “  The  Language  of  Bhowers,”  “  Kate 
Greenaway’s  Birthday  Book  for  Children”  and 
“  Painting  Book  for  Children,”  “  Mavor’s  Spelling, 
book,”  aird  “The  April  Baby’s  Book  of  Tunes,” 
by  the  author  of  “  Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden.”  Besides  these,  are  the  almanacs 
already  alluded  to. 

In  speaking  of  Kate  Greenaway  as  a  “  great  ” 
artist,  I  do  not  mean  that  she  was  technically 
accomplished  in  the  sense  and  the  degree  that  a 
picture  painter  must  be.  Her  figure  drawing  was 
not  always  impeccable,  and  the  fact  of  her  design 
and  composition  being  generally  “  right  ”  arose,  I 
imagine,  as  much  from  intuition  as  from  scholarly 
training.  Yet  she  could  draw  an  eye  or  the 
outline  of  a  face  with  unsurpassable  skill :  firm¬ 
ness  and  a  sense  of  beauty  were  among  her 
leading  virtues.  The  painter  with  whom  she  had 
most  affinity  was  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie :  her  period  and 
treatment  are  not  unlike ;  yet  she  was  wholly 
personal.  Her  resourcefulness  was  inexhaustible, 
and  never  did  she  fail  on  the  score  of  taste. 

It  was  not  only  her  book-designs  that  brought 
her  fame.  She  drew  a  few  book-plates,  many 
miniature  portraits  of  amazing  beauty,  and  in  the 
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last  two  or  three  years  of  her  life  she  tried  her 
hand  at  life-size  portrait  painting  in  oils;  but 
in  this  class  of  art  she  was  not  at  her  ease, 
nor  was  she  very  successful.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  forced  into  this  work  by  her  love  of 
indeiDendence.  She  never  cared  to  “  illustrate  ” 
books,  as  she  has  told  me  more  than  once — that 
is  to  say,  not  other  i^eoide’s  books ;  but  she 
would  readily  write  her  OAvn  text  of  a  pretty 
jingling  sort  to  serve  as  accompaniment  to  her 
pictures.  But  in  her  latter  days  she  became 
somewhat  despondent:  she  had  many  imitators; 
piices  “  went  down  ” — not  that  she  cared  so  much 
for  the  money,  but  that  it  seemed  to  indicate  that 
her  i3opularity  was  waning,  which  again  she 
groundlessly  feared  Avas  an  imputation  on  the 
(xnality  of  her  Avork.  To  the  end  she  improved  in 
a  certain  class  of  draAving,  in  spite  of  little 
mannerisms  AAdiich  crept  into  her  drawing — of 
a  face,  for  example.  It  AAaxs  pretty  to  see  her 
sit  ipAon  the  floor  of  her  great  studio  in  the  house 
Avhich  IMr.  Norman  ShaAV  had  built  for  her  at 
Frognal,  and  throAV  all  around  her,  on  chairs, 
easels  and  shelves  about,  the  latest  series  she 
had  produced ;  yet  that  she  had  a  number  about 
her  still  unsold  Avas  a  matter  Avhich  mortified 
her  not  a  little.  But  she  Avas  now  in  ill-health ; 
she  cared  no  longer  to  leaA’e  her  home ;  and 
on  the  7th  NoA^ember,  1901,  she  died;  on  the 
12th  her  body  Avas  cremated  at  Woking,  and 
on  the  folloAving  day  buried  in  Hampstead 
Cemetery. 

Such  Avas  the  lady  Avho,  during  thirty  years, 
did  so  much  to  make  our  children  happier  and 
)noie  healthful,  and  aaIio  increased  the  beauty 
of  our  home  lives  and  added  to  the  gaiety  of 
nni’series.  She  made  her  name  throughout 
the  Avoi'ld  for  the  grace,  charm,  and  humour  with 
\\  liich  she  infected  other  nations  besides  our  oavu. 
No  h'le  (IV'colc — for  such  1  insist  she  was — ever 
l)ore  her  honour  more  modestly.  Quiet,  shy,  and 
gentle,  she  AA’itlidreAV  almost  timorously  upon 


herself  at  the  slightest  hint  of  publicity ;  and 
Avhere  she  expected  no  sympathy  she  shrank  from 
the  advances  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
land.  Professor  Ruskin,  Lord  Tennyson,  and  Mr. 
Locker-Lampson  AA^ere  of  those  Avho  understood 
her  well,  and  the  Empress  Frederick  showed  an 
equal  kindness.  And  here  and  there,  very  sparsely, 
she  dotted  her  friendship ;  and  where  she  placed 
it  she  left  a  happiness  that  is  the  more  keenly 
felt  noAV  that  it  is  buried  for  ever.  But  her 
little  books  are  there  as  little  echoes  of  herself, 
so  that  in  times  to  come  it  may  be  said  Avith 
old  Occleve — 

“  They  that  have  of  her  lost  thought  and  mind, 

By  this  peynture  may  again  her  find.” 

Miss  GreenaAvay  has  left  behind  her  many 
finished  drawings,  a  vast  number  of  studies  (from 
Avhich  those  accompanying  this  paper  have  been 
taken  at  haphazard),  and  volumesful  of  manu¬ 
script,  autobiography,  stories,  a  play,  and  poems. 
Of  these  a  selection  may  one  day  see  the  light. 
Meanwhile  I  am  permitted  here  to  produce  a 
typical  Sonnet,  which,  written  when  death  was 
fast  approaching,  has  a  special  sad  significance, 
and  reveals  the  beautiful  character  and  simple 
nature-loving  hopefulness  of  the  writer  : — 

When  I  am  dead,  and  all  of  you  stand  round 

And  look  upon  me,  my  soul  flown  aAA^ay 

Into  a  neAV  existence — far  from  the  sound 

Of  this  Avorld’s  noise,  and  this  Avoiid’s  night  and  day  : 

No  more  the  inexplicable  soul  in  this  strange  moital 
body. 

This  Avorld  and  it  in  severance  eternal  : 

No  more  my  presence  here  shall  it  embody, 

No  more  shall  take  its  place  in  time  diurnal — 

What  beauteous  land  may  I  be  wandering  in 
While  you  stand  gazing  at  AA’hat  once  aaxis  I  ? 

Why,  I  may  be  to  gold  harps  listening 
And  plucking  floAvers  of  Immortality — 

Why,  Heaven’s  blue  skies  may  sbine  above  my  head 
While  you  stand  there— and  say  that  I  am  dead  ! 
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a  list  of  artists’  portraits  which  were  then  in  tlie 
collection.  In  order  that  the  progress  of  this 
section  may  be  at  once  realised  we  here  repeat 
the  list,  and  give  another  showing  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  since  that  date.  The 
following  are  the  autograph  portraits  : — 


•T.  Barry,  II.  A. 

Sir  \\'in.  Beecliey,  II.  A. 

Sir  F.  Cliaiitrry,  II.  A. 

II.  Cosvay,  II.  A. 

'William  I)ol)soii. 

.1.  Gillray. 

B.  II.  llaydoii. 

W.  Bogart li. 

Natliauiel  Ilowr,  II. A. 
.Joliu  .Jarkwoii,  II. A. 
Angelica  Kauttmann,  R.A. 


(rcorg’e  Morland. 

(!.  II.  Mortimer,  il.A. 

.1.  Nortlicote,  Il.A. 

.1.  Opie,  Il.A. 

Sir  .1.  Ileynolds,  B.B.A. 

.1.  llicliardson. 

•lames  Ward,  Il.A. 

Sir  B.  Wilkie,  R.A. 

.Josei)h  AVriglit,  A. R.A.  (of 
Derliy). 

.1.  Zoll'any,  R.A. 


To  these  mnst  be  added  :  - 


ROBERT  WALKER. 

By  Himself. 


Twelve  years  ago  there  was  advocated  in 
these  pages  the  formation  of  a  “  British 
Artists’  Room  ”  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  expressions  of  opinion  were  obtained  from 
the  trustees  and  several  artists  of  note  as  to  its 
feasibility.  The  majority  of  the  former,  amongst 
whom  was  Lord  Leighton,  whilst  sympathising 
Avith  the  proposal,  saw  difficnlties  attending  the 
execution  of  it.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  cordially 
apijroved  the  suggestion,  and  gave  valuable  hints 
for  its  successful  execution.* 

Since  that  time  the  collection  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  its  permanent  home  near  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  enormous  number  of  visitors  testifies 
to  the  appreciation  in  Avhich  it  is  held  by  the 
public.  The  arrangement  of  the  portraits  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  ns  that  the  suggestion  Ave  put  forAvard 
before  the  Gallery  Avas  built  Avas  adopted  by  Mr. 
Lionel  Cnst,  the  successor  in  the  directorship  to 
Sir  George  Scharf.  The  artists’  rooms  (XVII  and 
XIX)  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Gallery.  Opportunities  for  securing  portraits  of 
celebrated  artists,  engravers,  and  architects  ha\^e 
seldom  been  alloAA'ed  to  pass  by  unheeded.  Yet 
the  collection  is  still  A^ery  far  from  being  complete 
in  its  position  to-day. 

In  our  first  article  on  the  subject  Ave  presented 
*  See  Magazine  op  Art,  1890,  p.  101, 


.James  Atkinson. 

G.  Gliinnery,  R.H.A. 
.John  Constahle,  R.A. 
T.  Gainsl)orongh,  R.A. 
AVilliam  II.  limit. 

Sir  Peter  lioly. 

G.  Moiiamk 
Ann  Mary  Newton. 


Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

George  Romney. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Sliee,  P.R.A 
.John  Raphael  Smith. 

Sir.!.  Thornhill. 

Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck. 
Francis  Wheatley,  R.A. 


SIR  PETER  LELY 

By  Himself. 
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JOHN  SMITH 


GEORGE  VERTUE. 


By  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 


By  Jonathan  Richardson, 


The  portraits  by  fellow  artists  in  our  first  list 
were : — 

F.  Bartolozzi,  R.A.,  byJ.  Opie,  R.A. 

T.  Rewick,  by  J.  Ramsay. 

M'.  Blake,  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 

R.  P.  J5onington,  by  ^Irs.  Carpexteu. 


Sir  F.  P.  Bourgeois,  R.A.,  by  Sir  W.  Beechey,  R.A. 

Sir  W.  Chambers,  R.A.,  by  Sir  .J.  Reynolds,  P.R.A. 

Sir  F.  Chantrey,  R. A.,  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 

W.  Etty,  R.A.,  by  Matthew  Noble. 

W.  Faithorne,  iiy  Robert  Walker. 

J.  Flaxman,  R.A.  (2),  liy  G.  Romney  and  H.  Howard,  R.A. 
J.  Giiibs,  by  J.  Williams. 


ROBERT  WALPOLE  AND  FRANCIS  HAYMAN,  R.A. 


By  Francis  Hayman,  R.A. 


INIGO  JONES. 

Copied  probably  by  Henry  Stone 
FRO-i  A  Painting  by  Van  Dyck. 


SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK. 

By  Himself. 


WILLIAM  DOBSON. 

By  HiMSELf. 


JONATHAN  RICHARDSON. 

By  Himself. 


SIR  JAMES  THORNHILL 

By  Himself. 
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Henry  Fuseli,  R.A.,  by  J.  Opie,  R.A. 

Thus.  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  Ijy  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.A. 

Thomas  Girtin,  lyy  J.  OpiE,  R.A. 

Sir  F.  Grant,  P.R.A.,  by  Mary  Grant. 

Valentine  Green,  by  L.  F.  Abbott. 

J.  Hall,  by  Gii.ber’]'  Stuart. 

G.  H.  Harlow,  by  J.  Jackson,  R.A.  (from  Harlow’s  portrait 
of  Himself  in  the  Ullizi). 

Francis  Hawarrt,  by  OziAS  Humphry,  R.A. 

James  Heath,  by  J.  Lonsdale. 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.  (rl),  by  Sir  F.  Grant,  P.R.A.,  and  J. 
Ballantyne,  R.S.A. 

Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.,  by  C.  Landseer,  A. R.A. 

John  Leech  (2),  by  Sir  J.  Everett  Millais,  P.R.A.,  and  Sir 
E.  Boehm,  R.A. 

Lord  Leighton,  l)y  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

James  Lonsdale,  by  PI.  H.  Bailey,  R.A. 

Cai'lo  Marochetti,  R.A.,  by  Signor  Ambrosio. 

John  Martin,  by  Henry  'Warren. 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  P.R.A.,  by  Charles  Keene. 

R.  Mylne,  by  Georoe  Dance,  R.A. 

Robert  Pollard,  by  Richard 
Samuel. 

Samuel  I^rout,  b}'  Chari.es 
Turner. 


THOMAS  FLATMAN. 

By  Sir  Peter  Lely, 


J.  fiilison,  R.A.,  by  Mrs.  C.vr- 

RENTER. 

J.  Hall,  by  CiLP.ERT  Stuart. 

B.  R.  Haydon,  liy  Georoin.v 

/ORNI.I.N. 

Inigo  Jones,  ))y  H.  Stone  (after 

\’.VN  Dm  K). 

.Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  by  .Sir 
F.  Gbant,  P.R.A. 

.Sir  '1'.  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  (2),  l)y 
E.  11.  Bailey,  R.A.,  and  R. 

l-b'A.NS. 

1).  .Maelise,  R.,\.,  by  E.  M.  Ward, 
P..\. 

J’.  Nasmyth,  by  W.  Bewk  K. 
Rouliiliae,  by  A.  C.\.rpiontiers. 
.lolin  Smilli,  by  Sir  Goderev 


Abraham  Raimbach,  bj'  Sir 
D.  Wilkie,  R.A. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

John  Ruskin,  by  George 
Richmond,  R.A. 

Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 


W.  Sharp,  by  James  Lons¬ 
dale. 

James  Stuart, - 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  by 
Charles  Turner. 

John  Varley,  by  William 
Blake. 

Sir  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  bj" 
Charles  Benazreh. 

H.  W.  Williams,  by  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  R.A. 


In  m;eei:i!. 


Sir  J.  .Soane,  R.A.,  by  .1.  .I.vcK- 
soN,  H..\. 

T.  .Stotbard,  IL.\.,  by  J.  Green. 
George  \'erlue,  liy  J.  Richard- 


WILLIAM  HOGARTH 
BY  Himself. 


SON. 

Ben.jamin  West,  IMLA.  (2),  by  Gilbert  Stuart  and  .Sir  P\ 

ClI.W  IREI,  H.,\. 

William  Woollell,  by  G i lrert  .Stua RT. 

.Sir  t;iiristo|)ber  Wren,  by  Sii-  Goiu  ria'  Knei.ler. 

J.  Wyatt,  IMl.A.,  by  J.  C.  F.  Hossi,  H..\. 


'J’lio  following  are  the  DOi  ti'ait.s  since  aciinircd  : — 

Edward  Dii-d,  H.A.,  by  Sir  F.  Giiantrev,  R.A. 

.\.  I’.oiie.  i;.A.,  by  J.  Oi’ii;,  H.,\. 

.Sir  W.  Do.xall,  H..\.,  by  .Mu  |||■;L  .V.Noia.o  Pii'iatore. 

I-'oi'il  .Madox  I’rown,  by  IIa.mil  G.\briei,  Hosse'I’I'i. 

.lolm  l{ui  iiet ,  by  .loii.N  .Si  ,\l  I’so.N. 

.Sir  W.  Calleott,  l{..\.,  by  .Sii-  !•’.  Cii,\.ntri;y,  ILA. 

'r.  Gbeesman,  by  P'.  HartoloZZI,  ii..\. 

David  Cox, - 

Mrs.  Darner,  after  Sir.!.  Pev.nolds,  P.Ii.A. 

.Sir  C.  L.  Plastlake,  P.l(..\.,  by  .lon.N  Gibso.n,  IL,\. 

Gojiley  Fielding,  by  .Sir  W.  Doxai,!,,  R..\. 

J.  P’laxman,  R.A.,  by  Ja.mes  Atki.nson. 


LOUIS  FRANCOIS  ROUBILIAC. 
By  Adrien  Carpenters. 
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treasures,  the  establishment  of  the  scheme  would, 
to  our  mind,  be  sufficiently  justified.” 

As  evidence  of  the  lively  interest  taken  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  generally,  we  would 
point  to  the  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  of 
Avhich  the  first  volume  is  now  being  issiied.* 
Every  portrait  in  the  collection  is  illustrated, 
and  those  of  artists  which  Ave  reproduce  here- 
AA’ith  are  taken  from  its  pages.  The  portraits  are 
arranged  in  contemporary  groups  according  to 
tlie  profession  or  association  of  the  iDersons  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  the  A^olumes  should  appeal  not  only 
to  the  student  of  history,  but  to  those  of  art 
and  costume.  The  book  is  superbly  produced 
and  Avill  form  Avhen  complete  a  companion  set 
to  that  of  the  “  National  Gallery  ”  issued  a  year 
or  tAvo  ago. 

*  “The  National  Portrait  Gallery.”  Edited  by  Lionel 
Gust,  M.Y.O.,  F.S.A..  Director  of  the  Gallery.  Vol.  I. 
(Cassell  A  Company,  Limited.  Two  \mlunies,  LG  Os,  net.) 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN, 

By  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

From  these  lists  it  aauII  be  seen  that  the  auto¬ 
graph  portraits  have  been  increased  by  seventeen 
and  the  others  by  forty-fiA^e. 

We  still  AAush  that  some  arrangement  could  be 
made  whereby  our  leading  liAung  artists  of  repute 
could  be  invited  to  contribute  autograph  portraits 
to  the  national  collection.  We  knoAA-  that  the 
capacity  of  the  Gallery  has  already  proved  all 
too  limited  for  the  general  collection,  and  the 
fear  of  in\ddious  selection  still  exists.  But  aac 
repeat  the  suggestion  preAuously  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  supplementary  gallery  for  the 
housing  of  such  a  series  of  portraits.  As  Ave  then 
said  :  “  There  can  be  no  hope  or  intention  that 
the  collection  should  rival  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  ; 
its  conditions  and  its  aim  Avould  be  different  and 
infinitely  more  restricted ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great 
measure  of  success  might  be  looked  for  in  a  very 
short  time.  If,  indeed,  it  gained  no  other  end 
than  the  inducement  of  a  number  of  our  chief 
artists  to  add,  from  time  to  time,  their  ‘personal  william  faithorne. 

records  ’  to  the  collection  of  our  artistic  historical  By  Robert  Walker. 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI. 

By  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  {Boom  Vfj  1,8d3.) 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Bj  Ptiria  Bordona.  {Room  VII,  No.  1,845.)  * 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 
A  DESIGN  FOR  A  CEILING 
By  Sir  J.  Thornhill.  {Room  XiX,  No,  1,844.) 
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RECENT  ACQUISITIONS. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

HREE  additions  have  recently  been  made  to 
the  Trafalgar  Square  Collection,  two  of 
Avhich  are  by  artists  hitherto  unrepresented  in 
the  Galleries.  “  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,” 
by  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  an  interesting  example  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Umbrian  School  (Room  VI, 
No,  1,843),  was  acquired  by  purchase,  and  “  An 
Incident  in  the  Life  of  St.  Francis,”  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill  (Room  XIX,  No.  1,844),  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dopson.  The  third  picture  is 
an  example  of  the  religions  work  of  Paris 
Bordone,  entitled  “The  Light  of  the  World.” 
It  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Wood,  through 
her  brother,  the  Rev.  G.  GreeuAvood,  and  hung 
in  the  Venetian  Room  (Room  VII,  No.  1,845). 

THE  NATIONAL  ART  LIBRARY. 

OR  some  time  past  the  National  Art  Library 
has  possessed  a  A^olnme  of  sketches  by 
James  YVest,  dated  from  1860  to  1804,  A\dth  the 
guarantee  of  J.  G.  Grace’s  book-plate.  To  this 
has  noAV  been  added  another  \"olume  by  the  same 
artist  of  similar  Avork  of  the  year  1844.  West 


travelled  about  England  AAdth  a  keen  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  and  had  a  Avonderful  facility  for 
setting  doAvii  AA’hat  he  saAA%  with  a  feAv  AAell- 
placed  lines.  His  earlier  AA^ork,  such  as  that  in  the 
Aolume  referred  to,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  anything 
need  be  to  be  placed  before  a  student.  The  effect 
is  not  a  mere  trick,  but  rests — as  the  example  here 
reproduced  of  old  houses  at  Worcester  sIioaa  s — on 
very  solid  qualities  of  draAving,  and  a  quite 
exceptional  poAver  of  selecting  only  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  his  subject  and  leaving  out  eA^ery thing 
else.  Most  of  his  AVork  of  this  kind  is  in  simple 
pencil  line ;  but  some,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
are  lightly  tinted.  The  volumes  also  include  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  ornament,  very  accurately 
draAAUi.  A  more  imiiortant  Avater-colour  perhaps, 
from  the  topographical  point  of  vieAV,  is  a  large 
interior,  by  John  Carter,  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  1781,  before  the  repairs  of 
1790,  in  the  course  of  Avhich  the  disgraceful 
desecration  of  Milton’s  tomb  took  place.  The 
draAving  is  good  and  convincing,  but  the  colour 
hardly  satisfactory,  being  flat  and  partaking  rather 
of  the  nature  of  tinting.  Still  it  is  an  important 
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ST.  GILES',  CRIPPLEGATE. 

By  John  Carter  In  the  National  Art  Library. 
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A  PAGE  OF  SKETCHES 

By  James  West. 

topographical  record  of  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  churches  in  London. 

Among  tlie  exami)les  of  applied  art  the  most 
imiiortant  actpiisitions  are  three  very  rare  lace- 


books  by  Bartolomeo  Danieli,  of  Bologna.  These 
are  all  etched  designs  for  point  lace,  and  published 
by  Agostino  Parisini  of  that  town.  The  best  known 
is  a  small  oblong  with  tAventy-two  plates,  entitled 
“  Libro  di  diversi  disegni  i)er  Colari,  Punti  per 
fazzolletti  &  Reticelli  di  varie  sorti,”  but  Avithout 
date.  At  Dresden  there  is  a  copy  of  this  work 
Avith  twenty-six  plates.  The  others  are  larger 
{lOh  by  inches  in  dimensions).  One  called 
“  Stampe  di  varj  Lavori  d’intaglio,”  has  the 
designs  on  a  cross-hatched  ground ;  and  the 
other,  without  a  title-page,  but  in  open  line  only, 
is  dedicated  to  Tomaso  Cospi,  and  published  by 
Agostino  Parisini  in  1639.  These  two  are  of  the 
greatest  rarity. 

A  good  specimen  of  a  class  of  Avork  which  is 
every  year  increasing  in  jArice  and  rarity  has  been 
secured  in  “The  Nobleman  and  Gentleman’s  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Assistant  in  the  True  Choice  of  their 
Wheel-Carriages  :  being  Entire  new  Designs  for 
Travelling-Coaches,  Post-Coaches,  Landaus,  both 
open  and  close.  Chariots,  Post-Chariots,  Calashes, 
Post-Chaises,  Phaetons,  and  other  Vehicles,  &c., 
curiously  hung  on  Steel  Springs  .  .  .  The 

Wheels  and  Axletrees  are  made  of  a  proper 
Height,  so  as  to  enable  the  Horses  to  draw  freely 
and  Avith  the  greatest  Ease  ;  many  a  fine  Horse 
having  been  totally  spoiled  by  going  up  great 
Ascents,  and  all  owing  to  fixing  improperly  the 
Wheels  and  Axis  .  .  .  London :  Printed  for 
A.  Webley,  in  Holhorn,  near  Chancery  Lane, 
1763.”  This  set  contains  thirty-six  engravings  of 
designs  for  various  kinds  of  carriages,  very  well 
executed,  but  unsigned. 


THE  “  VARIOUSNESS  ”  OF  QOYA.— I. 


T  ’■pON  Goya  —  according  to  some  “the  Don 
t  .luan  ()f  art,”  according  to  others  the  Mephis- 
topliclcs— the  eyes  of  the  English  imblic  have 
become  more  and  more  fixed  of  late  years ;  until 
the  (ixhibition  of  a  series  of  the  artist’s  Avorks 
jit  the  (hiildhall  Art  Gallery  seems  to  have 
aruused  an  interest  nf)t  usually  attractive  to 
tiu!  taste  of  the  multitude.  Tho.se  who  Avoidd 
learn  about  the  artist’s  life  may  turn  to  the 
biogra))hical  studies  by  Don  Carderera,  M.  Charles 
Yriarte,  and  -M.  Paul  Lefort  in  French,  to  the 
“Notas  Hiograficas”  of  Don  P’rancisco  Zajiater  (the 
jiainter’s  friend)  in  Spanish,  and  to  the  “  Portfolio 
Papers”  by  P.  C.  Hanierton,  and  the  little  book 
by  Mr.  Rothenstein,  in  English.  From  all  of 
these  the  reader  learns  about  the  turbulent 


youth  and  age  of  the  painter,  about  his  triumphs 
and  troubles,  and,  not  less,  about  the  variety 
of  his  practice  in  oil,  Avater-colour,  lithography, 
and  etching :  recognising  so  great  a  versatility 
as  is  implied  in  the  grim  suggestion  of  Hogarth 
or  of  Gillray  in  the  moral  teachings  and  bitterly 
pointed  sarcasm  of  some  of  his  plates,  and  in 
the  technical  affinity  Avith  Manet,  as  may  be 
seen  in  not  a  feAv  of  his  portraits. 

But  Avriters  on  Goya  as  a  painter  have  not 
sufficiently  insisted  on  the  variousness  of  the 
artist  as  a  painter  in  oil.  It  is  mainly  in  order 
to  prove  this  point  that  Ave  here  present  a 
selection  of  examples  of  the  master,  of  which 
the  first  instalment  is  noAV  set  before  the  reader. 
Goya  is  too  well  known  for  his  bull-fight  scenes 


EL  INFANTE  CARDENAS,  DON 
LUIS  DE  BOURBON. 


By  Goya 
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MUNARRIZ. 

By  Goya, 


• — oil  .sketches  impulsively  thrown  upon  the 
canvas  with  iierfectly  fiery  vivacity,  and  with 
more  movement  in  the  composition  than  correct¬ 
ness  in  the  drawing — for  any  such  to  need 
repi’esentation  here  ;  nor  are  any  of  his  “  Inquisi¬ 
tion  ”  pictures  included  :  the  skill  in  them,  and 
the  ugline.ss  of  them,  are  familiar  to  most.  But 
we  bring  together  the  soberly  painted  likeness 
which  reveals  the  artist  as  well  as  the  sitter ;  the 
moi’e  j)ictorial  portrait,  mysterious,  dignified, 
ami  uncf)nscious  of  the  spectator’s  i)resence ;  the 
religious  picture  of  a  preaching  monk;  and  the 
A\'atteau-like  grace  and  gaiety  of  a  fete  cham- 
j)('-tre.  Then,  again,  Ave  have  the  portrait  of  a 
young  Avoman  of  Andalusia,  sensual,  haughty,  and 
almost  rD'roiilr  ;  the  moi-e  pictures(pie  pre.senta- 
tion  of  a  lady  of  (|uality;  and  again  a  character 
]K)rtiait — almost  a  caricature — of  himself  ;  Avith 
theatrical  scenes  and  an  allegorical  composition 
(piite  in  the  grand  style.  Rarely  has  a  iminter 
been  more  “  A'arious,”  as  Reynolds  said  of  Gains¬ 
borough  ;  never  has  a  painter  been  more  unequal. 
Some  f)f  the  tAvo  hundred  portraits  Avhich  exist 


from  the  brush  of  Goya  are  masterly  in  all 
respects.  Others  are  so  ill-draAvn,  so  thin  and 
Aviry,  so  careless  in  execution  and  in  observation, 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  all  came 
from  the  same  brush.  Yet  in  all  of  them  AA^e 
are  made  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  man  avIio 
Avrought  them,  and  who,  defiantly  indifferent 
though  he  is  to  the  spectator’s  opinion,  yet  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  impression  even  on  the  man  who 
dislikes  him  most  or  appreciates  him  least. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  chronological  order  in  the 
putting  forward  of  the  pictures,  the  majority  of 
Avhich,  it  may  be  stated,  are  selected  from  priA’ate 
collections  closed  to  the  public.  The  illustrations? 
therefore,  possess  more  interest  than  is  usual,  as 
they  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  unseen 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  first  of  these — “  San  Bernardino  of  Sena 
Preaching  is  an  admirable  comj)osition,  for 
Avhich  in  this  country  Goya  has  usually  had  little 
credit.  Dramatic,  interesting  in  light  and  shade, 
convincing  in  its  arrangement  of  figures — however 
false  the  illumination  may  be — the  picture  is 


SAN  BERNARDINO  OF 
SENA  PREACHING. 


By  Goya. 
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BEWITCHED. 

By  Goya,  National  Gallery. 


piece,  chiefly  on  acconnt  of  certain  strange 
discords  in  colour. 

In  the  portrait  of  “  Munarriz,”  now  in  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando  (to  which  body  Goya 
was  elected  on  the  7th  May,  1780),  there  is 
nothing  of  the  hnprorisatoire  :  well  drawn,  and 
deliberate  in  execution,  grave  and  dignified 
in  expression,  and  masterly  in  handling,  this 
portrait  is  among  the  best  of  the  painter’s 
Avorks.  It  has  nothing  of  the  poverty  which 
in  other  canvases  his  admirers  seek  to  excuse 
or  palliate  on  the  ground  of  the  fine  colour 
and  charming  harmonies  in  which  the  hasty 
foiTus  are  set  down. 

“The  Swing”  (“El  Columpio  ”) — noAV  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  de  Montellauo — was 
executed,  we  believe,  in  or  about  the  year  1779. 
It  contains  the  gaiety  and  brightness  of  Goya’s 
early  years,  alike  as  to  coloiir  and  to  sentiment 
and  arrangement.  Decorative  in  its  treatment, 
and  jDossibly  intended  for  the  embellishment 


masterly  as  a  tour  deforce.  The  whole  is  touched 
in  Avith  astonishing  skill  and  certainty;  there  is 
no  hint  of  the  ugliness  the  loA^e  of  Avhich  Avas  such 
a  i)assion  Avith  the  painter,  although  the  expert 
in  Goya’s  Avork  Avill  recognise  passages  Avhich 
recall  some  of  his  terrible  processions  and  still 
moi  e  terrible  executions ;  and  here  AA^e  can 
appreciate  the  claim  of  his  countrymen  to  see 
in  him  the  successor  to  Velasquez.  MoreoA^er, 
the  picture  looks  sincere  :  a  quality  not  alAA^ays 
piT'sent  in  the  religious  pictures  of  Goya,  Avho 
A\  as  said  to  luiA  e  taken  tAvo  of  the  most  abandoned 
Avomen  of  Seville  as  models  for  his  Saints  Justina 
and  Rufina  in  the  Cathedral,  as  he  had  the  Avhim, 
he  said,  “  to  make  the  faithful  AA'orship  vice.”  A 
tciribh;  character,  Goya’s,  if  half  AAdiat  is  told 
of  him  is  tine — base,  ungrateful,  inconstant, 
immoial,  passionate,  treacherous,  hypocritical, 
and  lacking  every  claim  to  respect,  sa\"e  such  as 
is  due  to  the  genius  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas  touched. 
'I’liis  is  th(!  design  for  “San  Francisco  el  Grande,” 
of  Madiid,  tin;  chuic-h  Avhich  Charles  III  had 
conq)lctcd  in  1781.  All  the  chief  painters  of  the 
day  had  competed  all  the  pupils  of  Mengs  and 
(ioya  canied  it  off,  rather  thiough  his  i-ivals’ 
Avcakn(!Ss  (han  his  own  outstanding  strength.  At 
the  sanu!  time,  Hu*  sciies  executed  by  Goya  for 
the  church  were  votcti  atlmirable,  and  AA'hen  the 
king,  '•>  J^tatc,  iuauguiatcd  the  church  and  its 
jiaiulings,  it  AAas  alloAvcd  on  all  hands  that  Si)ain 
once  more  could  boast  a  master,  as  much  by  the 
originality  of  the  artist  as  by  his  power  and 
technique.  “San  Bernardino  of  Sena  Preaching 
befon;  King  Alfonso  of  Aragon”— to  give  the 
ihcture  its  full  title— jvist  misses  being  a  master- 


THE  SWING. 
By  Goya. 
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of  a  panel,  it  suggests  the  work  of  Fragonard, 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  Si^anish  feeling. 
It  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  “  Breakfast  on 
the  Grass,”  “Gipsies  and  the  Swing,”  and  “The 
Harvest,”  and  is  at  the  opposite  pole  to  the 
horrible  “  Caprices  ”  and  the  terrible  “  Horrors 
of  War.” 

A  portrait  of  great  power  in  its  curious 
way  is  the  full-length  known  as  “El  Infante 
Cardenas,  Don  Luis  de  Bourbon”  (the  i^roperty 
of  the  Marquess  de  Casa  Torres).  Somewhat 
thinly  painted,  it  is  as  severe  and  earnest,  truth¬ 
ful  in  modelling,  and  eloquent  as  to  character, 
as  a  head  need  be.  The  Infant  Don  Luis,  at 
the  time  the  picture  was  painted,  was  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  Goya.  In  his  house  the  artist  worked 
for  months,  painting,  we  are  told,  “family 
portraits  or  genre  pictures,  just  as  he  liked. 
Amongst  these  pictures  is  one  of  the  Infant  and 
his  wife  in  her  dressing  room.” 

Beside  this  work,  the  “Bewitched,”  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  comes  someAvhat  as  a  shock. 
The  scene,  as  the  world  is  aware,  “  is  taken 


from  a  play  by  Don  Antonio  Lamora.  A  man  in 
the  dress  of  ai^riest  is  frightened  by  demons  in  the 
form  of  a  goat  and  jackasses.  In  the  play  they 
are  merely  people  dressed  up.  Tlie  priest  is 
pouring  oil  into  a  lamp  held  by  the  goat.” 
In  this  little  picture,  which  came  to  us  from 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  de  Osuna,  we  have 
a  taste  of  the  grotesqueness  in  which  Goya 
delighted,  and  which  easily  degenerated  into  the 
repulsive  and  the  diabolic.  “Diablerie,”  as  it  was 
understood  by  the  elder  Teniers,  by  Breughel 
and  the  rest,  wei“e  not  enough  for  Goya ;  he  miist 
have  mental  anguish,  blood,  and  lust  before 
his  life  was  to  be  worked  out  to  its  long  deferred 
and,  in  one  sense  at  least,  its  inglorious  close. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  against  his  character 
as  a  man,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  ihouglit  upon 
his  canvas  and  his  paper,  rather  than  “  worked  ” 
upon  them  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  this 
great  power  is  not  without  its  irresistible  appeal 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  individuality,  even 
though  it  be  passionate  and  coarse.  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  W.  ROBERTS. 


PROBABLY  no  one  is  more  surprised  than 
Monsieur  Emile  Molinier,  the  conscvvateur, 
at  the  extraordinary  success  and  popularity  of 
the  new  Salles  at  the  Louvre  ;  certainly,  for  those 
who  love  and  understand  old  French  furniture 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centiiries, 
there  is  nowhere  in  Paris  a  more  instructive  or 
interesting  exhibition.  We  have  here  brought 
together  some  of  the  finest  and  most  historical 
examples  of  the  great  French  artisans.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  many  of  the.se  articles  were 
open  to  the  iDublic  view  at  the  Garde-meuble 
National  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  which  is  far  away 
from  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  which,  consequently, 
feAV  visitors  thought  worth  the  trouble  of  visiting. 
Some  few  pieces  were  scattered  about  in  the 
various  rooms  of  the  Louvre  itself,  attracting 
very  little  attention.  A  cMcret  of  January  24, 
1901,  enabled  all  these  articles  to  be  brought 
together,  and  the  collection  now  forms  a  source 
of  permanent  joy  and  interest,  to  the  French 
as  well  as  to  the  foreigner.  The  only  thing 
that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  an  adequate 
catalogue  raisonn^,  a  task  for  which  no  one  is 
more  competent  than  M,  Molinier. 


Not  a  few  of  the  exhibits — in  every-day  use  as 
many  of  them  have  been  at  the  various  official 
residences  of  Ministers  of  the  State — bear  very 
evident  signs  of  haz’d  and  constant  usage;  and, 
knowing  the  ignorance  of  art  and  of  things 
artistic  of  the  average  Minister,  the  wonder  is 
that  so  many  of  these  articles  of  furniture  have 
escai^ed  summary  destruction.  Another  wonder 
is  that,  with  so  many  revolutions  and  counter¬ 
revolutions  during  the  last  century,  there 
should  yet  remain  any  articles  of  Royal  and 
Imperial  furniture :  as  it  is,  a  large  number 
of  exceedingly  important  objects  have  found 
their  way  into  private  collections  both  in 
France  and  in  England  —  the  magnificent  iron 
balustrade  in  the  Wallace  collection  is  only  one 
item  in  point.  As  M.  Molinier  tells  us,  in  an 
article  in  La  Revue  de  Paris,  the  finest  of  the 
Louis  XIV  furniture — the  creations,  so  to  speak, 
of  Andre  Charles  Boulle — had  all  disappeared 
fr'oni  the  royal  palaces  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  there  only  remain 
a  feAV  fragments  of  the  Lirniture  originally  at 
Versailles  and  at  the  Louvre  before  the  latter 
had  become  a  public  museum. 
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LOUIS  XV  BUREAU  ASCRIBED  TO  RIESENER. 

Photograph  by  Levy  et  ses  Fils.  Paris. 


In  the  Salle  Louis  XIV,  among  the  most 
striking  features  are  the  marvellous  tapestries, 
more  particularly  those  with  the  subjects  of  the 
visit  of  the  King  to  the  manufactoi’y  at  Gobelins 
and  Parnassus.  Then  there  are  the  several 
examples  of  the  work  of  Andre  Charles  Boidle 
which  by  some  favourable  accident  have  been 
})reserved  from  being  scattered  abroad.  A  pair 
of  fine  caljinets  in  marfjueterie,  each  with  pillars 
foi  iMcrl  of  figures  of  Hercules  and  club,  and  each 
cornel'  of  the  sup])orts  mounted  with  rams’  heads; 
M  |iair  of  (iniioire.s  in  marqueterie,  by  the  same, 
MIC  rcsi»ccti vely  mounted  with  central  figures  of 
.\pf)llo  and  Marsyas  and  Apollo  and  Da|)hne ; 
a  console  tabic  in  carved  wood,  levip.  Louis  XIV, 
with  a  mai'ble  top  elaborately  decorated  with 
coil veiitioiial  flowers  in  blue,  led,  etc.  ;  another 
console,  in  carved  wood  and  decorated  in  the 
flalian  style,  and  a  niarcjneterie  commode  of 
ebony  in  the  style  of  Boulh^,  but  dating  from 
tlie  eighteenth  century  -  these  are  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  i-oom. 

Perliajis  the  most  “popular”  object  in  the 
\\  hole  collection,  however,  is  the  bureau  of  Louis 
X\'.  'I'liis  is  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of 
furnituie  in  the  Avoild.  It  is  usually  described 
as  by  Hiesener,  but  it  is  really  the  composite 
work  of  Oeben,  Duplessis,  Hervieu,  and  Riesener, 
ajid  was  finished  in  176tf.  It  has  been  described 


many  times  most  fully  in  the  inventory  of  the 
Garde  Meuble  in  1775,  No.  2,541.  Mr.  Litchfield,  in 
his  useful  and  interesting  “  History  of  Furniture,” 
gives  its  size  as  5|  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  deep:  “The 
lines  are  the  perfection  of  grace  and  symmetry ; 
the  marqueterie  is  in  Riesener’s  best  manner ; 
the  mountings  are  magnificent — reclining  figures, 
foliage,  laurel  Avreaths,  and  sAvags,  chased  with 
rare  skill.  The  back  of  this  famous  bureau  is  as 
fully  decorated  as  the  front.”  This  bureau,  which 
was  in  hand  for  about  two  years,  was  in  the 
Tuileries  in  1807 ;  Avas  moved  by  Napoleon 
III  to  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  was  only 
saved  from  the  Germans  by  its  removal  to  the 
Louvre  in  August,  1870.  Its  value  has  been 
placed  at  betAveen  £15,000  and  £20,000.  There 
is  a  similar  bureau  at  Hertford  House.  The  fall- 
doAvn  front  has  two  inscriptions  :  (1)  Non  Nisi 
grandi  canto :  irridens  cusjjide  Figo,  and  (2)  Brevi 
complector  singula  eani  Pastorum  carmina  Ludo. 
Each  of  the  ends  is  mounted  Avith  a  Sevres 
plaque  painted  with  the  Three  Graces.  This 
bureau  is  here  illustrated.  The  same  room  con¬ 
tains  another  fine  bureau  of  a  totally  different 
type,  in  amaranth  Avood ;  the  name  of  the  maker 
is  apparently  unknown,  but  it  is  of  the  period 
of  the  Regency ;  each  leg  is  mounted  with  a 
beautifully  designed  female  head.  The  nest  of 
draAvers  shown  at  one  end  in  the  accompanying 
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BUREAU  BY  MARTIN  CARLIN 

From  the  Chateau  de  Belleville. 


MAHOGANY  COMMODE  BY  BENEMANN, 


Photographs  by  Levy  et  ses  Fils,  Paris. 
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pliotograpli  is  not  now  in  that  position,  but  is 
on  view  in  another  room.  A  inarqueterie  com¬ 
mode,  f(nnx>.  Louis  XV ;  two  inarqueterie  bureaux 
l)y  Riesener,  and  a  a  gaine  in  Rouen 

iaience,  attributed  to  Nicolas  Pouquay,  are  also 
among  the  articles  in  this  room  which  are  worthy 
of  special  attention. 

The  articles  of  furniture  which  date  from  the 
Louis  XVI  period  are  very  numerous,  and,  for  the 
most  part,in  the  finest  possiblestateof  preservation 
— as  beautiful  indeed  as  Avhen  they  left  the  hands 
of  the  craftsmen.  There  are  so  many  which  call 
for  special  notice  that  a  small  selection  becomes 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  One  of  the 
most  striking  articles  is  a  mahogany  commode  by 
Benemann,  who  was  “  maitre  ebeniste  ”  in  1785, 
and  worked  chiefly  at  Pontainebleau  ;  this  article, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  most  richly  and  elaborately  decorated 
in  ormolu,  the  centre-piece  being  a  Sevres 
plaque.  Benemann  is  also  represented  by 
another  commode,  which  originally  formed  part 
of  the  furniture  of  IMarie  Antoinette,  the  central 
design,  with  attributes  of  the  chase,  veiy  heavily 
ornamented,  and  on  claw-feet.  In  the  adjoining 
room  there  is  a  I’emarkable  specimen  of  tlie  skill 
and  workmanship  of  Levasseur — by  whom  there 
is  also  a  bureau  with  the  same  chaste  style  of 
flecoration  a  commode  of  the  severest  and  most 
simi)le  style  of  beauty,  the  jmnels  without  any 


decoration,  but  the  cornices  are  of  ormolu,  and 
they  are  ornamented  with  masks  and  leaf 
scrolls.  No  illustration  is  available  of  this 
piece,  but  in  place  of  it  reproductions  are 
given  of  two  other  commodes  of  this  period, 
each  totally  distinct  from  the  other,  but  both 
masterpieces  their  respective  ways.  Special 
mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  mahogany  com¬ 
mode  by  J.  M.  Riesener,  also  of  this  epoch— that  of 
Louis  XVI ;  and  of  a  mahogany  bedroom  work¬ 
table,  of  which  the  6beniste  work  is  attributed 
to  Riesener,  and  the  bronze  work  to  Gouthiere, 
made  for  and  presented  by  M.  de  Pontaine, 
“  intendant-generale  des  Meubles  de  la  Cour- 
onne,”  in  1787,  a  little  masterpiece  of  exqui¬ 
site  taste,  with  chased  ormolu  mountings  and 
gallery  top. 

Another  noteworthy  Louis  XVI  commode 
(herewith  illustrated)  is  the  work  of  Martin 
Carlin.  It  was  originally  at  the  Chateau 
de  Belleville;  the  jDanels  of  Chinese  scenes  are 
mounted  with  chased  ormolu.  The  Louis  X\^I 
candelabra  are  very  numerous  and  of  various 
types  of  beauty  and  fine  workmanship.  Perhaps 
the  pair  which  most  people  would  select,  given 
the  choice,  is  that  in  bronze  by  Clodion,  here 
reproduced,  the  two  supports  being,  that 
on  the  left  a  faAvn,  and  that  on  the  right  a 
bacchante.  A  singularly  beautiful  candelabrum 
by  .1.  P.  Lorta  is  also  exhibited  ;  the  female  figure 
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is  iu  white  marble,  Avliilst  the  cornucopia-shaped 
upper  portion  is  bronze,  with  branches  for  three 
lights.  But  pages  might  be  Avritten  about  the 
many  objects  now  brought  together  at  the  neAV 
rooms  at  the  Louvre  AAuthout  at  all  exhausting 
the  subject.  Doubtless,  as  time  goes  on,  other 
specimens  of  fine  old  French  furniture  Avill  be 
rescued  from  the  unsympathetic — the  temporary 
— possessions  of  the  A’arious  Ministers  at  their 


official  residences.  There  are  several  eminent 
French  craftsmen  of  the  Lon  is  XVI  and  other 
periods  who  are  not  yet  represented  in  the 
national  collection,  the  authorities  apparently 
insisting  that  if  a  master  cannot  be  reijresented 
by  a  characteristic  sijecimen  of  his  A\ork  he 
shall  remain  for  the  time  being  unrepresented. 
This  is  certainly  a  vei-y  wise  restraint,  AA’hich 
recpiires  a  AAuder  appreciation. 
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The  ^pHE  exhibition  of  the  five  sets  of 

Queen  Victoria  drawings  submitted  by  the  selected 

Memorial.  architects  for  the  great  memorial  of 

Queen  Victoria  was  a  commendable 
act  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  It  enabled  the 
public  to  see  the  scope  of  the  competing  architects’ 
ideas,  and  will  probaby  secure  an  endorsement  of  the 
committee’s  decision.  The  monumental  group  by  Mr. 
T.  Brock,  R.A.,  to  which  the  architects  were  required 
to  “  work  up  to,”  forms  the  central  feature  in  each 
design,  and  as  the  site  was  also  pre-determined,  the 
faq-ade  of  Buckingham  Palace  forms  the  background 
to  each.  The  successful  design,  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
A.R.A.,  is  held  to  combine  the  greatest  number  of 
requisite  features.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
which  sweeps  aw^ay  the  existing  screen  in  front  of 
the  Palace,  substituting  a  stone  arcade  twenty-five 
feet  high,  the  height  of  the  first  storey  of  the  building 
behind.  The  elevation  of  the  Palace  itself  Avill  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  floor  above  the 
middle  and  over  the  extreme  ends.  The  design  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  fine  processional  road  along  the  Mall, 
ending  at  the  east  end  of  it  in  a  rond  point,  with 
another  statue  of  the  Queen  as  a  girl,  at  a  point  where 
the  centre  lines  of  the  Mall  and  the  Strand  intersect 
by  Drummond’s  Bank.  A  great  improvement,  too, 
will  be  introduced  at  the  opening  from  Buckingham 
Palace  Road  into  the  Park,  so  that  a  fine  aspect  will 
be  uncovered  towards  the  Foreign  Office,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  alteration  being  made  at  the  foot  of  Constitution 
Hill.  From  both  these  points  excellent  vieAvs  will  be 
afforded  of  the  memorial,  from  north  and  south 
through  gates,  Avhich  will  also  provide  for  the  King 
alternative  means  of  egress.  The  design  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  R.A,,  is  admirable  in  style  and  monumental 
in  character,  but  it  was  probably  considered  less  har¬ 
monious  with  the  background  of  the  Palace,  It  provides 
for  two  “Royal  entrances one  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mall  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  Duke  of  York’s 
Steps,  the  former  an  imposing  arch  decorated  with 
figures.  The  main  portion  of  the  architectural  setting 
of  the  monument  is  decorated  with  gates  and  statues 
along  the  semicircular  front.  Mr.  Ernest  George  is 
original  in  declining  this  semicircular  sweep,  pushing 
his  screen-work  forward  and  neglecting  in  some  degree 
Mr.  Brock’s  plan,  arranging  his  fountains  east  and 
west  instead  of  north  and  south.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  is  a  great  archway,  with  a  pediment,  and  on  each 
side  a  double  arch  for  carriages  and  foot  passengers. 


In  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson’s  design  the  seniicircidar 
curves  are  flanked  with  small  gardens  within  paraj)ets, 
garnished  with  statuaiy  figures,  while  the  whole  run¬ 
ning  parapets  are  similarly  embellished  with  statues 
of  the  chief  monarchs  and  patron  saints  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  archway  at  Spring  Gardens  enshrines 
above  it  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  P.R.H.A.,  proposes  an  entirely 
new  frontage  in  decorated  Renaissance,  and  throws 
forward  wings  and  central  entrance  as  Avell.  Pedestals, 
each  carrying  a  statue,  bound  together  by  ornamental 
railings  between,  enclose  the  whole  design,  while  at 
the  Spring  Gardens  end  the  architect  ciuiously  erects 
high  blocks  of  offices,  between  which  the  Sovereign 
must  proceed  before  passing  under  an  enormously  high 
monumental  arch  close  on  Whitehall  Place. 

The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society 
Exhibitions,  of  British  Artists  can,  on  the  whole,  be 
commended  as  an  adequate  display  of  well- 
intentioned  work.  It  is  stronger  in  landscajie  than  figure 
pictures,  but  even  in  the  latter  section  there  is  a  fair 
number  of  things  which  deserve  attention — for  instance, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bunnat’s  “  St.  Cecilia”  and  “  L’Age  d’Or,”  Mr. 
Borough  Johnson’s  “Merry-makings,”  Mr.  C.yytley 
Robinson’s  “Fata  Morgana,”  and  the  portrait  of  “Mrs. 
Ernest  Stephens,”  by  Mr.  Hal  Hurst.  The  best  land¬ 
scapes  are  Mr.  R.  Vic.VT  Cole’s  “  Walsham  Broad,”  Mr. 
A.  E.  Proctor’s  clever  study  “March,”  Mr.  W.  Westley 
M.anning’s  “Lingering  Light,”  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite’s  Avell- 
composed  and  freely  handled  picture  “In  Beaulieu 
Forest,”  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Foottet’s  dreamy  but  effective 
impression,  “Paris:  Pont  Neuf.”  There  are  notable 
water-colours  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fergus- 
SON,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Collister. 

Although  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  was  free  from  any  startling  or 
sensational  features,  it  was  not  wanting  in  ])oints  of 
interest.  It  included  two  striking  works  by  Mr. 
P.  W.  Steer,  a  landscape,  “The  Rainbow,”  and  “The 
Mirror,”  a  figure  composition,  gracefully  designed  and 
well  handled ;  a  splendidly  dignified  atmospheric 
study,  “Durham,”  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill;  a  delightful 
landscape,  “Chepstow  from  Piercefield  Park,”  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Russell;  figure  subjects  by  Mr.  Orpen  ;  por¬ 
traits  by  Mr.  Francis  Bate  and  Mi'.  C.  Sims  ;  and 
four  canvases  of  much  merit  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Henral 
The  section  devoted  to  water-colours  and  drawings 
was,  as  usual,  full  of  excellent  things  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Brabazon,  Mr.  A.  W.  Rich,  Mr.  D.  S.  McColl,  and 
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Mr.  George  Tho.msox.  A  coloured  relief,  “Charity,” 
by  Mr.  R.  Anxing  Bell,  also  deserves  mention. 

The  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  make  a  fair 
show  at  the  New  Gallei’y.  The  best  contributions 
come  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  M.  Dagxan  Bouveret, 
Mr.  Lavera^,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaxxox,  Mr.  Solomon  J. 
SoLOMox,  Mr.  R.  Jack,  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  Mr.  R. 
Brough,  Mr.  F.  E.  L.\zl6,  Mr.  F.  Yates,  the  Hon. 
JoHX  Collier,  and  Mr.  W.  Strang.  There  are, 
too,  interesting  things  by  Mr.  Whistler,  “The  Red 
Feather,”  Mrs.  Joplixg,  a  portrait  of  a  young  girl, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon,  and  Professor  von  Lenbach. 
The  pictures  by  this  last  artist  are,  despite  their 
strength  of  draughtsmanship  and  individuality  of 
manner,  a  little  too  clever,  repellent  in  colouring,  and 
forced  in  characterisation. 

It  is  some  years  since  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey  exhibited 
in  London  the  first  section  of  the  series  of  wall 
paintings  illustrating  “The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,” 
which  he  is  executing  for  the  Public  Library  at  Boston, 
U.S.A.  The  remainder  of  this  series  was  on  view  at  the 
Guildhall  Gallery  during  part  of  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  can  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  adequately  the 
promise  of  the  earlier  designs.  The  panels  have  much 
merit  as  compositions ;  and,  despite  a  certain  simplicity 
of  technical  method,  they  are  excellently  effective,  and 
are  agreeably  rich  and  scholarly  in  colour.  They  are 
marked,  too,  by  great  imaginative  qualities. 

Three  recent  exhil)itions  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Fine  Ait  Society  call  for  comment.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them  was  a  show  of  cabinet  pictures  by 
Mr.  Talbot  Hu  GHES,  a  young  artist  to  whom  we  have 
lately  devoted  an  article.  Signor  Alberto  Pisa  illus¬ 
trates  “The  Cities  of  Central  Italy”  in  a  series  of 
well-selected  and  ably  intei'pretcd  architectural  and 
landscajie  sulqects.  The  third  gathered  together  a 
considerable  number  of  ]ien  drawings  and  sketches  by 
.Mr.  Laurence  Housman.  This  artist  is  one  of  our 


most  elegant  and  imaginative  illustrators,  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  style  and  a  most  fertile  fancy,  and  therefore 
this  opportunity  of  studying  his  work  was  particularly 
welcome. 

Rembr.andt’s  unrivalled  power  as  an  etcher  is  well 
illustrated  in  two  shows  which  have  been  organised 
by  Messrs.  Obach  and  Co.  and  Mr.  R.  Gutekunst 
respectively.  As  Rembrandt’s  etchings  are  being 
steadily  absorbed  into  public  galleries  and  museums, 
and  so  are  ceasing  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
private  collector,  these  exhibitions  have  an  unusual 
importance.  They  are  both  well  worth  making  a  note 
of  on  account  of  the  specially  good  quality  of  the 
prints  which  are  included  in  them. 

The  first  exhibition  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  under  its 
new  directors,  Messrs.  W.  Marchant  and  Co.,  opened 
towards  the  end  of  October.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
works  by  Dutch  and  French  masters,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  contributions  by  modern  British  painters.  Its  chief 
attractions  were  the  canvases  by  Corot,  M,  Maris, 
J.  Maris,  Diaz,  Th.  de  Bock,  A.  Mauve,  and  M.  Fritz 
Th.aulow,  and  by  Mr.  G.  Clausen,  Mr.  A.  D.  Pepper¬ 
corn,  and  Mr.  Bertram  Priestm.vn.  Bastien 
Lepage’s  little  portrait  of  King  Edward  VII,  painted 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  made  a  welcome 
appearance  in  the  gallery.  The  neck  is  curiously  ill- 
drawn. 

The  autumn  exhibition  at  Mr.  Maclean’s  gallery 
was  dominated  by  a  large  canvas,  “Early  Autumn,” 
by  M.  Harpignies,  a  strong,  sincere  picture  with 
many  good  qualities  of  conception  and  execution. 
Among  the  other  exhibits  M.  L’Hermitte’s  “  Noon¬ 
day  Rest,”  M.  G.  Seigxac’s  “At  the  Fountain,”  and 
Mr.  W.  Mouncey’s  “Autumn”  can  be  praised  more 
or  less  freely. 

Mr.  Warne-Browne’s  sea  pictures  and  sketches 
were  to  be  seen  during  November  at  Messrs.  Graves’s 
galleries.  He  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  artist, 
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with  considerable  capacity  tor  observing  what  is 
interesting  in  nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  skill  in 
recording  his  observations.  His  work  is  neither  com¬ 
monplace  nor  extravagant,  but  steers  a  satisfactory 
middle  course,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  secure  a 
large  measure  of  popularity.  In  the  same  galleries 
there  was  on  view  at  the  same  time  a  collection  of 
modern  mezzotints  and  coloured  engravings  after 
pictures  by  great  British  masters.  Many  good  repro¬ 
ductions,  some  of  which  have  been  recently  executed, 
appeared  in  this  series. 

Among  the  pictures  presented  a  little  while  ago  at 
Messrs.  Shepherd’s  gallery  in  St.  James’s  there  were 
several  characteristic  works  by  eighteenth- century 
British  artists— for  instance,  a  good  Hoppneb,  a  por¬ 
trait  by  N.  Hone,  R.A.,  a  couple  of  similar  canvases 
by  J.  Russell,  R.A.,  and  a  very  fine  landscape  by 
Richard  Wilson.  Some  Lelats  and  Knellers,  a 
couple  of  Constables,  and  some  other  things  by 
Morland,  Ibbetson,  Mulreada',  and  a  few  more 
prominent  painters,  helped  to  make  the  collection 
attractive. 

The  Society  of  Medallists  has  been  holding  an 
interesting  exhibition  at  the  Dutch  Gallery,  in  Brook 
Street.  The  contributors,  however,  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  work  of  the  sort  that  this  association 
presumably  exists  to  encourage.  Mixed  with  medallions 
and  designs  for  medals  there  were  a  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  M.  Legros,  IMr.  Holroyd,  and  some  other 
artists,  and,  besides,  some  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Mr. 
Derwent  Wood,  Mr.  Lanteri,  Miss  Levick,  Mr.  A. 
Drury,  Mr.  T.  M.  Taubman,  Mr.  R.  F.  Wells,  and 
the  Countess  Feodora  Gleichen. 

The  exhibition  of  students’  work  at  the  Camberwell 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  was  especially  strong  in  em¬ 
broidery  and  bookbinding,  a  very  high  average  of  merit 
being  shown  in  both  sections.  In  the  former,  two 
designs  by  Miss  R.  Evans  were  noteworthy  for  their 
excellence.  The  only  example  of  modelling  from  the  life 
was  the  figure  of  an  old  man  by  Mr.  E.  Sheen,  which 
attracted  immediate  attention  by  its  strength  and 
Meunier-like  style  of  treatment.  Some  good  inlay  and 
marqueterie  work  was  shown,  the  best  of  which  was  a 
table  by  Mr.  W.  Martin.  The  pen-and-ink  drawings 
and  exercises  in  lettering  were  interesting,  but  in  some 
cases  the  latter  would  have  been  better  had  a  simple 
form  of  letter  been  adhered  to. 

At  Mr.  Baillie’s  Gallery  at  Notting  Hill  Gate  the 
series  of  fortnightly  exhibitions  has  included  works  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Hay^vard,  some  interesting  seapieces  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Everett,  and  a  series  of  singularly  clever 
Venetian  and  other  sketches  by  Mr.  Harold  Burke. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Oxford  Art 
Society  was  the  largest  in  the  annals  of  the  Society, 
over  three  hundred  pictures  being  hung  in  the  Town 
Hall  gallery.  The  average  quality  of  the  work  was 
distinctly  good.  Sir  James  Linton,  Professor  a^on 
Herkomer,  R.A.,  Messrs.  Fulleylove,  R.I.,  Albert 
Goodwin,  R.W.S.,  and  M.atthew  Hale  were  among 
the  contributors  to  the  exhibition. 

Dutch  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Reviews.  Edited  by  Maai  Mooses.  Translated  by 
F.  Knowles.  With  6  Etchings  by  Pli. 

Zilcken,  and  other  Plates  and  200  Illustrations.  Vol. 

IV.  (Sampson  Low.  1901.  £2  2s.  net.) 

This  important  work,  here  brought  to  a  conclusion 
with  the  fourth  volume,  affords  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  Dutch  school  of  painting  of  to-day.  What  seemed 
at  first  a  series  of  magazine  articles  is  seen  to  have  been 
well  planned  with  the  ultimate  object  now  so  well 


achieved.  The  revival  of  the  Dutch  school  is  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest :  although  inclined  to  sadness  in  its 
general  tone,  and  with  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  particular 
spirit  which  animated  the  great  Dutch  artists  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  it  is  fidl  of  character,  and 
thoroughly  painter-like  in  its  aim  and  achievement.  It 
is  all  very  sober  and  simple  :  nature — landscape  and 
cattle— are  “  motives”  for  colour,  tone,  and  composition  ; 
life  in  its  social  aspect  no  longer  attracts,  or  attracts  only 
when  it  deals  with  peasant  life — whether  peasants  of 
the  fields  or  of  the  sea.  A  few  exceptions  there  are 
such  as  M.  Alexander  Korff,  whose  superbly  drawn 
pictures  of  old  ladies— designed  in  a  Chodowiecki  or 
Dendy  Sadler  sort  of  spirit— are  full  of  humour  and 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  Barbizon  sentiment  about  the  modern  Dutch  painter. 
A  few,  like  M.  Johannes  Bilders,  sometimes  prefer  a 
smaller  manner  and  a  more  conventional  composition, 
such  as  maybe  seen  in  “The  Castle  of  Vorden;”  but, 
generally  the  dominant  note  of  the  modern  artist  in 
Holland — at  least  of  those  who  gain  the  approval  of 
the  critics — is  a  gravity  approaching  severity  and  de¬ 
pression.  In  the  case  of  M.  Mattbys  Maris  greyness 
is  carried  so  far  that  in  his  picture  of  “The  Biide”  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  out  the  design.  Throughout, 
the  text  is  of  great  interest ;  it  is  not  too  technical,  and 
it  is  agreeably  biographical,  and  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  Besides  the  artists 
already  mentioned  the  volume  deals  with  that  admirable 
painter  Theophile  de  Bock,  with  Willy  Martens,  Allebe, 
Mine.  Mesdag,  van  Houten,  Poggenbeek,  Wysmuller, 
Voerman,  Offermans,  and  van  Essen — quite  unknown, 
some  of  them,  to  English  readers  ;  yet  the  more  welcome 
for  tliat,  inasmuch  as  they  are  names  of  jiainters  whose 
work  is  here  proved  to  be  of  high  merit.  The  whole 
work,  as  it  now  stands,  must  find  a  place  in  every  art 
library. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.— In  twenty  volumes. 

Illustrated  in  colours.  (Constable.  1901.  £2  10s. 

net. ) 

The  new  edition  Messrs.  Constable  have  put  forth 
is  worthy  of  wide  appreciation.  A  good  text  (mainly 
Folio  1623,  and  im-Bowdlerised),  good  paper,  good  print, 
a  convenient,  handy  size,  with  glossaries,  and  few  notes 
and  no  prefaces,  the  edition  is  one  well  fitted  to  the 
student  of  the  dramatist  and  his  times.  A  feature 
of  interest  and  value  is  the  index  of  Shakespeare’s 
characters  with  references,  to  the  number  of  about  780 
“leading  characters,”  and  a  further  long  list,  too,  of 
subordinates.  Each  volume  has  two  plays,  and  each 
play  an  illusti’ation,  carefully  reproduced  by  chromo¬ 
lithography.  Many  of  the  leading  illustrators  of 
the  day  have  been  employed — artists  of  established 
reputation,  and  others  who  have  still  to  win 
more  general  recognition.  The  works  have  been 
thus  distributed:  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  illustrates  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice”  and  “Richard  III;”  Mr.  Patten 
Wilson,  “Henry  VI”  (the  three  parts),  “King 
John,”  “Richard  II,”  “Henry  IV,”  and  “Henry  V,” 
“Julius  Csesar,”  and  “  Cymbeline ;  ”  Mr.  Gerald 
Moira,  “Hamlet;”  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood,  “The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  “As  You  Like  It,”  and 
“Romeo  and  Juliet;”  Miss  Eleanor  Brickdale,  “Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,”  “Twelfth  Night,”  “Macbeth,” 
and  “Othello;”  Mr.  Leslie  Brooke,  “The  Comedy  of 
Errors,”  “Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  “Henry  VIII,” 
“Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  “Coiaolanus,”  and  “Peri¬ 
cles;”  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford,  “The  Winter’s  Tale”  and 
“The  Tempest;”  Mrs.  Estelle  Nathan,  “All’s  Well,” 
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“Pleasure  for  Measure,”  and  “Sonnets;”  Mr.  Robert 
Sauber,  “Titus  Andronicus”  and  “Venus  and 
Adonis;”  Mr.  J.  D.  Batten,  “Troilus  and  Cressida;” 
Mr.  Frank  Cowper,  “King  Lear;”  and  Mr.  Eden, 
“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  The  last-named 
makes  the  curious  mistake  of  drawing  the  basket  empty 
when  Falstaff  should  be  in  it.  The  chromo  work  is 
good,  though  it  is  to  be  doiibted  if  it  is  wise — as  we 
see  in  some  of  the  pictures — to  combine  flat  tints 
with  fine-pen  outlines.  The  contrast  with  the  well- 
printed  page  flatters  the  illustrations ;  but  we  pi’efer 
those  of  Miss  Brickdale,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  one  or  two 
othei’s  who  show  more  thought  and  originality.  It  is 
not  everj"  artist  who  can  illustrate  Shakespeare  after 
thoroughly  understanding  him:  but  there  are  here 
more  than  one  who  add  brightness  and  charm  to  a 
most  pleasing  edition. 

Bungalows  and  Country  Residences :  A  Series  of  De¬ 
signs.  By  B.  A.  Bri(jgs,  F.R.I.B.A.  5th  Edition. 
(Batsford.  1901.  10s.  net.) 

The  revival  of  artistic  tastes  among  that  section  of 
the  public  who  build  themselves  houses,  big  and  little, 
in  the  country  is  testified  to  in  a  measure  by  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  a  most  poinilar  and  suggestive 
book  of  designs.  Mr.  Briggs’  designs  are  adapted  to 
every  pocket— for  that  of  the  man  who  has  £600  to 
spend  as  well  as  for  him  who  would  expend  £11,000  ;  and 
they  are  invariably  picturesque  in  elevation  and  econo¬ 
mical  and  happy  in  plan.  Gothic,  rustic,  Queen  Anne, 
Dutch,  all  are  here;  and  few  indeed  to  object  to  on 
artistic  grounds,  save  one  with  a  battlemented  turret. 
AVe  strongly  advise  everyone  who  is  thinking  of  build¬ 
ing  a  country  residence  to  procure  this  book  before 
applying  to  his  architect.  He  will  learn  not  only  about 
styles,  but  about  plans. 

Marine  Painting  in  Water-Colour.  'With  21  Illustrations 
ill  colour.  By  IF.  L.  WjiUie,  ^l./f.A.  ;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Edwin  Bale,  R.  I.  (Cassell  A  Co. 
191)1.  .5.S.) 

The  prodigiously  successful  landscape  book,  liy  Mr. 
MacWbirter,  is  followed  by  a  book  on  sea  and  boat  and 
sky  painting  by  Mr.  Wyllie.  It  is  an  instructive  book 
for  the  amateur,  but  the  drawings  are  so  charming,  and 
are  reproduced  in  such  excellent  facsimile  by  Messrs. 
.\iidi  ('  and  Sleigb,  that  th6  little  work  is  a  delight  to  look 
at  by  iioii-iiaiiiters.  We  include  one  of  Ihe  illustra¬ 
tions  ill  this  number  of  'I’liE  M.\gazine  oi-'  Akt.  For 
the  practising  amateur  (he  examjiles  are  invaluable,  and 
tlie  well-informed  and  sympathetic  text  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Bale,  IM.,  will  hel|)  the  st  udent  over  many  a  difficulty, 
and  teach  him  to  observe  as  w(dl  as  to  paint. 

Briti.sh  Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  To-day.  By  //. 
Spiel  mil  II  n.  With  about  299  Illustrations.  (Cassidl 
A  Co.  1991.  7s.  (id.) 

British  sculpture  of  the  present  day  is  perhajis  the 
only  one  of  the  arts  to  whieh  no  publication  has  been 
bitherto  devoted.  'I’liis  handsome  volume  supplies  the 
deficieney.  As  it  is  the  work  of  the  Editor  of  this 
.Magazine  no  criticism  is  here  permissible;  lint  it  may  be 
said  that  the  chapters  include  .a  di.ssertation  on  sculpture 
in  Great  Britain,  on  “draiiery  and  the  nude,”  “sculpture — 
eolour  and  form,”  “materials  for  sculjiture,”  “taste— as 
an  eh-meiit  in  ilisimte,”  “the  patronage  of  scul|)ture,” 
“the  b.'im-  of  |•Olnmittees,”  “Ihe  sculptor  r.  the  archi¬ 
tect,”  “sculpture  .and  metal.”  and  “women  siailjitors.” 
.Scul|ilors.  the  sfail|)tor-decorator.s,  the  women  sculjitors, 
the  painter-scvdiitor.s,  the  medallists,  and  the  silver¬ 
smith  are  separate  divisions.  It  may  be  added  that 


the  illustrations  have  been  prepared,  the  sketches  and 
criticisms,  and  the  whole  printed  with  great  care,  and 
that  full  detailed  indexes  add  to  the  completeness  of 
the  volume. 

The  Art  of  Illustration.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  New 
Edition,  revised  by  J.  S.  Eland.  (Grant,  Edinburgh. 
1901.) 

In  this  third  edition  of  a  popular  book  Mr.  Eland 
has  added  a  much-needed  chapter  on  the  three-colour 
process.  It  is  a  charming  volume,  with  its  many 
illustrations  and  its  luminous  remarks  upon  process 
and  illustration.  Others,  such  as  Messrs.  Strang  and 
Singer,  and  Mr.  Harper,  have  since  given  us  books 
more  technical  upon  the  subject ;  but  this  work  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  general  reader.  Surely  we  are 
not  wrong  in  believing  that  the  block  on  page  91  (“For 
the  Squire”)  is  a  drawing  after  not  by  Sir  John  Millais, 
as  the  text  leads  us  to  suppose  ?  And,  surely,  it  is  no 
longer  correct  to  say  that  IMr.  Reginald  Cleaver  obtains 
the  maximum  of  effect  ivith  the  minimum  number  of 
lines  1 

The  Art  of  Building  a  House.  By  Barry  Parker  and 
Raymond  Univin.  (Longmans,  Green.  1901.  10s.  6d. 
net.) 

This  prettily-produced  volume  consists  of  a  collection 
of  lectures  and  illustrations  in  which  the  principles  of 
simplicity  and  good  taste — the  mainsprings  of  the  present 
revival— are  set  forth  in  print  and  picture.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  truth  in  their  remarks,  much  ingenuity 
and  good  sense  in  their  plans,  and  frequently  much 
beauty  in  the  designs.  But  we  often  observe  how 
the  “new  art”  has  carried  the  authors  away,  pro¬ 
ducing  quaintness  instead  of  charm,  and  emptiness 
and  primitiveness  instead  of  simplicity.  For  example, 
the  “Doctor’s  Consulting  Room”  (Bradford)  looks 
more  like  a  smith’s  forge,  and  the  “Sitting  Room” 
suggestive  of  a  reformatory  or  a  prison.  In  suppress¬ 
ing  redundant  decoration  and  conventional  embellish¬ 
ments  the  designers  have  gone  too  far,  and  have  rather 
produced  a  sense  of  discomfort  and  a  monastic  severity 
amounting  to  asceticism.  Yet  the  book  is  very  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  will  be  useful  to  all  who  do  not  care  to 
go  to  the  whole  lengths  set  forward  by  the  authors. 

The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters  :  Their  Associates 
and  Successors.  By  Percy  Bate.  (Bell  &  Sons. 
1901.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Bate’s  handsome  book  has  been  reissued  in  a 
second  edition,  in  a  smaller  and  more  concise  form, 
with  the  addition  of  more  pictures  and  the  inclusion 
of  other  painters,  upon  whom  Mr.  Bate  has  swooped, 
gathering  them  up  in  his  collection  of  “  successors  ”  to 
the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Miss  Brickdale  we  concede;  but 
]\Ir.  Moira  and  Miss  Katherine  Cameron  we  doubt. 
Still,  we  are  glad  to  have  them  in  this  pretty  book, 
which  in  its  hundred  and  more  illustrations  unites 
half  the  jiassion  and  sincerity  which  has  been  seen  in 
British  art  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  why  is 
Mr.  Watts  not  in  it?  His  earliest  work  was  surely 
as  “  P.-R.”  as  much  that  is  here  seen. 

The  Life  of  a  Century,  1800  to  1900.  By  Edivin  Hodder. 
(George  Newnes.  1901.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

A  clever,  popiflar,  and  useful  r6sum6  of  the  history 
of  the  century,  full  of  illustrations,  interesting  and 
well  selected,  this  volume  aims  at  giving  the  advance 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  politics,  and  the  like,  in  carefully- 
laid-out  sections.  The  chapter  on  “  Painters  and 
Pictures  of  the  Century  ”  (sculpture,  apparently,  is 
not  included)  is  a  good  example  of  condensation,  but 


By  W.  L  Wyllie,  A.RA. 

From  Wylue’s  "  Marine  Painting." 


By  Johannes  Warnardus  Bilders. 
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more  room  might  have  been  spared  to  art ;  and  surely 
pressure  of  space  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted 
to  cut  down  Hogarth’s  “Marriage  d  la  mode"  and  so 
to  modify  the  composition. 

Illustrated  Story-Books  for  Children.— The  season 
has  brought  some  most  charming  story  and  fairy 
books :  every  year  there  seems  better  art  in  them  and 
greater  care  in  the  production.  A  Real  QueerCs  Fairy 
Booh,  bj^  Carmen  Sylva,  the  Queen  of  Roumania 
(George  Newnes,  Limited ;  6s.),  with  its  Andersen-like 
odour,  has  passion  as  well  as  daintiness  and  poetry.  It 
is  prettily  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harold  Nelson  and  Mr. 
A.  Garth  Jones,  and  is  a  treasure  book  for  children. — 
Still  more  fanciful  is  Queen  Mob's  Fairy  Realm  (same 
publishers) :  a  graceful  wonder-book,  all  princesses, 
heroes,  and  magicians,  with  admirable  pen-drawings  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Millar,  Mr.  Reginald  Savage,  Mr.  Garth 
Jones,  Mr.  Rackham,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Cole— the 
last  of  whom  reminds  us  pleasantly  of  Houghton.— OZd 
King  Cole  (Dent  &  Co.)  is  a  book  of  favourite  fairy- 
stories  re-told  ;  most  agreeably  produced,  with  highly- 
elaborate  and  varied  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Robinson.  Decoration,  fun,  and  character  distinguish 
these  designs,  which,  if  anything,  are  rather  too  diver¬ 
sified  in  manner.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  well 
printed  on  rough  paper. — The  fourteenth  volume  of 
tales  from  various  languages,  edited  by  Mr.  Lang, 
The  Violet  Fairy  Booh,  illustrated  by  H.  J.  Ford 
(Longmans,  Green),  is  poi-haps  the  prettiest  of  all. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  full-page  drawings  by 
Mr.  Ford,  with  all  his  skill  and  grace,  his  dainti¬ 
ness,  humour,  and  fancy.  These  drawings  are  con¬ 
scientious  in  work  and  design,  and  interesting  in 
technique.  But  the  feature  of  the  volume  is  the 
series  of  plates,  most  skilfully  reproduced  by  Messrs. 
Andre  and  Sleigh  by  the  three-colour  process  from 
the  beautiful  pictures  by  Mr.  Ford.  Not  only  the  colour 
is  charming,  but  the  “quality”  is  delightful.  Of  these 
“The  Tontlawaed”  and  “The  Fairy  of  the  Dawn”  are 
perhaps  the  best.  Happy  the  children  for  whom  such 
books  are  made !  These  illustrations  have  neither  the 
crudity  of  the  old  style,  nor  the  repellent  quaintness  of 
the  very  new. 

What’s  What.  By  Harry  Quilter,  M.A.  (Sonnenschein. 

1962.  6s.) 

If  the  test  of  a  successful  book  is  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  reader  in  putting  it  down,  “  What’s 
What”  should  achieve  a  wide  popularity.  The  variety 
of  topics  is  marvellous— you  never  know  beforehand 
what  you  may  find  in  it,  and  what  may  be  left  out. 
There  seems  to  be  no  particular  plan,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  “  jiaragi’ams  ”  included,  like  the  illustrations, 
.appear  to  have  been  selected  with  some  capriciousness. 
But  they  are  all  treated  with  spirit,  and  are  eminently 
i-ead.able,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  from  the  author’s 
pen,  they  all  seem  stamped  with  his  vigorous  and  enter¬ 
taining  individuality.  We  must  admit  that  we  are 
disappointed  at  finding  less  upon  art  than  we  hoped 
from  the  author,  but  some  of  his  articles  should  be  read 
with  special  interest.  “  Chri.stie’s  ”  is  not  without 
v.-ilue  ;  lint  will  Mr.  Colvin  quite  approve  of  the  allusion 
to  himself  on  page  390?  Rather  than  eat  in  the  dining¬ 
room  decoi-ated  as  Mr.  Quilter  suggests  we  should  prefer 

take  our  meal  at  the  Prince’s  Hall.  Such  slips  as 
“  Decamp.s,”  “  Hener,”  “Biikett  Foster,”  “Bonnington  ” 
should  lie  coiTected  ;  “Oil  Painting,”  “English  Music,’ 
and  “  Anthony  Hope”  should  be  under  the  P’s,  M’s,  and 
H  s,  as  well  as  under  the  O’.s,  E’s,  and  A’s.  There  is 
much  Avit  and  wisdom  in  the  volume,  which  is  one  to 
be  read  as  well  as  to  be  referred  to. 


Books  Received  in  this  column  does  not 

'preclude  books  from  subsequent  comments , 

“A  Versailles  Christmastide,"  by  Mary  Stuart 
Boyd  (London:  Chatto  &  W^indus;  6s.),  is  a  brightly 
written  little  volume,  embellished  with  fifty-three 
charming  illustrations  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Boyd,  the  well- 
known  Punch  artist. 

“The  Miniature  Series  of  Painters"  (George  Bell 
&  Sons :  London ;  Is.  net  per  volume),  tastefully  bound 
and  excellently  printed,  should  prove  welcome  to  those 
who  woidd  gain  some  superficial  knowledge  of  artists 
and  their  work.  Each  volume  contains  an  outline 
biography,  a  criticism  of  the  work,  and,  wffiat  is  most 
useful,  a  list  of  paintings  and  their  whereabouts. 
The  first  five  volumes  are  “  Velasquez,"  by  George  C. 
Williamson,  Litt.D.  ;  “Fra  Ajigelico,”  by  the  same 
author;  “  Ruriie- Jones,”  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Bell ;  “George 
Romney,"  by  Rowley  Cleeve  ;  and  “  Watts,"  by  Charles 
T.  Bateman. 

“Britannia's  Bulwarks:  The  Achievements  of  Our 
Seamen  and  the  Honours  of  Our  Ships,"  edited  by  Com¬ 
mander  Charles  N.  Robinson,  R.N.  (George  Newnes, 
Limited  :  London),  is  a  volume  of  absorbing  interest  to 
lovers  of  the  Navy.  It  contains  many  illustrations  in 
colour  by  Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  R.I.,of  some  great  sea- 
fights  of  our  country’s  history,  in  most  instances  the 
doings  of  individual  ships  being  recorded.  Where 
opportunity  affords,  the  companion  illustration  shows 
the  man-of-war  of  to  day  which  bears  the  same  name 
as  the  old  ship.  Thus  we  have  the  Revenge  engaged  in- 
its  last  great  fight  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and 
opposite  to  it  the  great  ironclad  Revenge  of  1895.  Other 
illustrations  in  the  text  are  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Staniland,  R.I. 

“  Hoiv  to  Interpret  Pictures,"  by  Franklin  B. 
Sauvel,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (The  Round  Table  Booklet  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Greenville,  Pa.,  U.S.A.),  is  a  little  ambitious 
book,  by  an  author  ill-equipped  with  judgment  and 
knowledge  for  the  task  of  writing  it.  What  can  be  said 
for  his  critical  faculties  when  we  find  Gilbert  Stuart 
placed  on  the  same  plane  as  a  portraitist  with  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Rubens,  and  Velasquez?  And  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  when  he  gravely  says  that  there  are  sixty-five 
oil  paintings  by  Landseer  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
London,  describes  the  “Fighting  Temerare  ”  {sic)  as 
having  “  her  furnaces  cold,”  and  misspellsAhe  names  of 
such  well-known  artists  as  Rousseau,  Verrocchio,  and 
Anton  Mauve  ? 

Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  has  been  elected 
Miscellanea.  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Fine  Art 

Section  of  the  Institut  de  France. 

Messrs.  Edwin  Abbey,  R.A.,  J.  S,  S.vrgent,  R.A., 
J.  M.  Swan,  A.R.A.,  and  Walter  Crane  have  been 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

In  connection  with  the  festival  of  the  Preston  Guild 
Merchant,  to  be  held  next  year,  there  is  to  be  an  art 
exhibition  in  the  Harris  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November.  The  festival  is  an  ancient  ceremony  ob¬ 
served  every  twenty  years,  and  is  made  the  occasion  of 
demonstrations  artistic,  scientific,  and  musical,  each  as 
representative  of  the  best  productions  in  its  kind  as  it 
can  be  made.  The  Preston  Gallery  has  been  hitherto 
reserved  mainly  for  the  permanent  collection,  so  that 
this  will  be  its  inaugural  loan  exhibition.  The  lollowing 
Avorks  were  purchased  from  this  year’s  Academy  for  the 
gallery:  “Summer  Time,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Osborne, 
R.W.A.,  and  “The  Potato  Gatherers,”  by  E.  A. 
Brockbank.. 
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IN  REALMS  OF  FANCY. 

By  S.  MELTON  FISHER, 

Inthe  Chantrey  Collection,  National  Gallery  of  British  Ant. 


FESTA  :  INTERIOR  OF  A  VENETIAN  CAFE 

(THE  GLASS  AT  THE  BACK  REFLECTS  FIGURES  IN  FRONT. 
By  S.  Melton  Fisher.  In  the  National  Gallery  cf  Sydney 


OUR  RISING  ARTISTS  :  S.  MELTON  FISHER. 

By  a.  B.  DARYLL. 


IT  will  probably  be  sometliiug  of  a  surprise 
to  many  people  to  learn  that  Mr.  Melton 
Fisher  can  still  be  described  as  a  young  artist. 
He  has  been  prominently  before  the  public  for 
so  long  a  time  that  those  who  knoAV'  by  what 
sloAV  stages  repiitations  in  the  art  Avorld  are 
usually  built  up  may  fairly  be  excused  for  credit¬ 
ing  him  with  more  years  than  he  can  really  claini" 
As  a  fact,  he  has  still  (it  may  be  hoped)  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  before  him,  for  he  Avas 
not  born  until  1860.  But  at  forty-one  he  occupies 
a  position  Avhich  many  much  older  men  might 
not  unreasonably  envy.  He  has  a  solid  record 
of  achievement  to  which  he  can  point  as  evidence 
of  his  ability  and  energy;  he  is  a  favourite  of 
art  lovers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad ; 
and  his  works  are  steadily  being  absorbed  into 
public  and  inivate  collections.  With  so  much 
accomplished  and  so  many  things  in  his  favour, 
there  should  be  in  store  for  him  a  greater  number 
of  successes  than  generally  fall  to  the  modern 
painter.  He  is  no  longer  struggling  for  recog¬ 
nition  or  fighting  against  difficulties  which  bar 
his  progress ;  the  way  is  open  for  him,  and  the 
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manner  in  Avhich  ho  takes  it  depends  chiefly  uiDon 
himself. 

During  his  earlier  years  he  gav^^e  sufficiently 
definite  signs  of  exceptional  artistic  ability.  He 
began  his  education  at  Duhvich  College,  Avhere 
he  had  no  ordinary  opportunities  of  developing 
the  aesthetic  inclinations  Avhich  haAe  from  the 
first  exercised  the  sti‘ongest  SAA^ay  OA^er  his  nature. 
It  is  easily  intelligible  that  in  the  formation  of 
his  taste  during  the  impressionable  period  of 
his  boyhood  his  surroundings  should  haA^e  played 
a  part  of  much  importance.  There  Avas  at  his 
elboAV  a  collection  of  pictures  by  the  greatest 
masters,  AAdiich  proAuded  him  AAuth  ample  mateiial 
for  reflection,  and  acted  as  a  constant  stimulus 
to  his  ambition.  The  daily  contact  AAntli  paint¬ 
ings  of  superlatiA’e  ciuality  gaA^e  him  that  educa¬ 
tion  by  association  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
permanent  and  effective  of  all  the  enlightening 
influences  that  direct  the  youthful  intelligence. 
It  had  upon  him  the  same  effect  Avhich  it  may  be 
presumed  to  have  had  upon  seA^eral  other  artists 
of  note  who  spent  their  schooldays  at  Duhvich 
College  and  had  the  run  of  the  famous  gallery. 
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After  leaving  sehool,  Mr.  Fislier  began  to 
study  art  seriously  at  tlie  Lambetli  School  of 
Art,  where  lie  distinguished  himself  by  gaining 
a  gold  medal  for  some  work  which  he  sent  up 
to  the  annual  National  Competition  at  South 
Kensington ;  but  a  little  later  on  he  went  to 
France  and  became  a  pupil  of  M.  Boiinafe,  an 
artist  of  great  ability,  from  whom  he  received 
a  thorough  training  in  many  important  matters 


and  striving  as  sincerely  to  make  themselves 
fit  for  the  struggle  to  which  they  were  vowed. 
But  he  more  than  held  his  own  in  the  school, 
and  wound  up  his  not  undistinguished  career 
there  by  taking  the  most  coveted  prize  which 
the  Academy  has  to  offer — the  gold  medal  and 
the  travelling  studentship  of  £200  a  year. 

One  of  the  chief  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
holders  of  this  scholarship  is  that  they  should 


UNA  CRESINA:  THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  A  CHILD. 
B»'  S.  MtLTON  Fisher. 


of  j)iactic(!.  NVliilc  lie  was  under  this  teacher 
he  devoted  jiart  of  hi.s  time  to  modelling,  a 
Ijianeli  of  art  exi)ro.s.sion  wliicli  lie  lias  not 
,-incc  followed  nj),  but  one  that  beyond  doubt 
lie]j)ed  liiiii  to  aetiuire  tlie  .subtle  perception  of 
fonii'  and  contours  whicli  is  among  the  better 
characteristics  of  his  art. 

He  icluriied  to  England  to  enter  the  schools 
of  tlie  Hoyal  Academy,  and  to  take  his  place 
in  tlie  band  of  clever  students  Avho  were  at  the 
time  gathered  together  in  tliat  educational 
centre.  He  found  himself  surrounded  with  keen 
competitors,  youngsters  as  earnest  as  himself, 


spend  the  two  years  during  which  it  lasts  in 
increasing  their  artistic  experience  by  residence 
abroad.  Mr.  Fisher  fulfilled  this  condition  by 
travelling  through  Italy  and  then  taking  up  his 
abode  at  Venice.  He  went  for  two  years,  but 
the  fascinations  of  the  place  proved  so  irresistible 
that  he  remained  there  for  ten,  and  added  him¬ 
self  to  the  group  of  admirable  artists,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  who  had,  like  himself, 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  incomparable  city. 
Tliougli  he  was  in  this  group,  he  was  in  one  sense 
not  of  it,  for  he  retained  his  artistic  personality 
and  his  individual  methods,  and  preferred  to 
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treat  the  subjects  which  he  chose  for  painting 
in  his  own  A^ay  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
Neo-Venetian  School  led  by  MM.  Van  Ilaanen 
and  E.  de  Blaas.  He  reA’elled  in  the  glorions 
colour,  the  exquisite  pictAiresqueness,  and  the 
iiiai’A  elloAis  A’ariety  of  Venice,  he  studied  the 
ways  and  characteristics  of  the  people,  he  steeped 
himself  in  the  old-AA  orld  atmosphere ;  and  his 
work  by  its  poAA  er  and  originality  quickly  began 
to  shoAA’  hoAA'  deeply  the  life  he  ^vas  leading  AA’as 
influencing  his  development  as  a  painter. 

It  AA'as  early  in  this  ten  years’  period  that 
he  made  his  first  popular  sAiccesses  at  the 
Academy.  The  pictures  he  sent  there  represented, 
of  course,  Venetian  subjects,  and  therefore  AA'ere 
to  some  extent  oA'er  the  heads  of  many  of  the 
people  AA’ho  crowd  the  galleries  at  Burlington 
House  year  by  year  ;  but  they  were  so  cle\"er,  so 
perfectly  conA’incing,  and  so  sound  in  intention 
and  execution,  that  they  had  a  Avonderful  iioAver 
of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  passers-by- 
His  “Venetian  Costume  Makers,”  in  1888;  “Festa,” 
a  scene  in  a  Venetian  cafe,  in  1889 ;  “  La  Sposa  ” 
and  “  Marietta,”  in  1890 ;  “  Una  Cresina  :  The 
Confirmation  of  a  Child,  Venice,”  in  1891;  “L’Asta: 
A  Sale  by  Auction,”  in  1894,  and  other  Avorks 
of  similar  inspiration,  AAere  Avholly  adequate  as 
avowals  of  the  creed  which  he  had  formed  as 
a  result  of  his  expei’iences,  and  their  general 
popularity  i)roA’ed  that  the  merit  in  them  Avas 
ungrudgingly  recognised. 

When,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  Mr.  Fisher 
came  back  to  England,  and  established  himself 
in  a  studio  close  to  Kensington  Gaidens,  he  had 
an  ample  stock  of  A’aluable  knoAvledge  to  draAA’ 
upon.  While  he  aaus  in  Italy  he  had  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  such  artists  as  Costa,  Vinea,  Van 
Haanen,  Tito,  and  Henry  W^oods,  from  AAdiom 
he  had  receiA’ed  much  fi'iendly  criticism  and 
adAuce ;  he  had  matured  his  colour  sense  and 
amplified  his  appreciation  of  beauty  by  study  of 
the  most  delightful  aspects  of  Venetian  life  and 
scenery ;  and  he  had  added  to  the  enthusiasms 
of  his  youth  a  full  measure  of  the  selectAe 
capacity  which  is  one  of  the  compensating 
deA'elopments  of  later  years.  He  was  in  the  fvdl 
tide  of  his  poAA’ers,  ready  for  great  undertakings, 
and  prepared  to  folloAv  out  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  all  the  A’aried  chances  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

At  first  the  sentiment  of  Venice  clung  to  him. 
One  of  the  first  pictures  he  exhibited  after  his 
return,  “  Clerkenwell  Hower  Makers,”  Avhich  Avas 
at  the  Academy  in  1896,  was  practically  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  parallel  betAveen  Venetian 
Avorking  life  and  that  of  London.  Like  his 
“  Costume  Makers,”  it  Avas  painted  to  illustrate 
the  picturesqueness  of  certain  kinds  of  labour. 
He  did  not  ti*y,  however,  to  introduce  into  this 


SIR  OSWALD  MOSLEY. 

London  scene  an  exotic  charm  Avhich  did  not 
rightly  belong  to  it,  or  to  idealise  it  out  of 
character.  There  was  in  the  caiiA^as  no  trans¬ 
planting  of  Venetian  beauties  into  an  East 
End  Avorkroom  ;  the  Avhole  thing  Avas  correctly 
observed  and  carried  through  from  beginning  to 
end  Avitli  strict  regard  for  local  conditions.  He 
took  some  pains,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  find 
a  inotiA’e  which  Avoidd  justify  him  in  dealing  with 
attractiAe  feminine  types  and  masses  of  brilliant 
colour;  biit  Avhen  he  had  found  it  he  folloAved 
closely  its  distincth’e  peculiarities,  and  gaA’e  it  all 
possible  reality. 

But  as  time  AA’ent  on  neAv  impressions  came 
to  modify  his  preferences.  “A  Children’s  Picnic,” 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1897,  marked  his 
initial  step  in  a  direction  which  he  has  folloAved 
since  Avith  the  happiest  results.  “  In  Realms  of 
Fancy”  (1898),  “The  Tambour  Frame”  (1899),  and 
several  other  dainty  compositions  Avhich  he  has 
contributed  to  the  NeAV  Gallery,  the  Society  of  Oil 
Painters,  and  other  shows,  have  given  him  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  among  the  most  admired  painters  of 
girlish  graces.  Every  year  his  art  has  become 
more  subtle  and  refined,  more  concerned  with  ele¬ 
gance  of  line  and  tenderness  of  colour,  and  more 
delicate  in  its  quiet  sentiment.  With  this  ac¬ 
cession  of  refinement  there  has  come  no  diminu¬ 
tion  in  its  vitality ;  it  hides  its  real  strength, 
perhaps,  under  a  Aeil  of  simplicity,  but  no  one 
Avho  looks  beneath  the  surface  can  be  in  any 
doubt  concerning  the  firmness  of  the  artist’s 
grip  or  the  vigour  of  his  control  OA’er  problems 
of  practice. 
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As  a  technician  Mr.  Fisher  is  notably  versatile 
and  accomplished.  His  oil  painting  is  broadly 
handled,  straightforAvard,  and  definite  in  brnsh- 
AA  oi  k ;  his  pastel  draAA’ing  is  direct  and  clean, 
and  not  by  OA'er  labour  robbed  of  those  lighter 
qualities  Avhich  belong  inherently  to  the  medium 
Avhcn  it  is  properly  used.  He  never  Hnnbles 
Avith  his  materials  or  sIioaa’s  uncertainty  by 
tentatiA’e  and  inconsequent  touches.  Therefore 
both  in  his  pictures  and  his  many  excellent 
portraits  theie  is  a  persuasive  charm  of  crafts¬ 
manship  AA’hich  stamps  them  as  the  performances 
of  a  man  aaIio  has  spared  none  of  the  pains 
required  to  fit  him  absolutely  for  his  Avork  in 
life.  He  has  taken  no  easy  road  to  efficiency. 
Even  noAv  he  prepares  himself  for  the  painting 
of  a  ])icture  by  making  a  host  of  studies,  and  by 
draAving  Avith  all  needful  precision  every  detail 
AAhich  must  be  perfectly  understood  before  it 
can  be  significantly  expressed.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  saA'es  him  from  many  difficidties  in  the 
actual  execaition  of  the  final  AA’ork.  He  has 
not  to  sto})  and  try  back  because  some  per¬ 


plexity  has  arisen  Avhich  can  only  be  smoothed 
aAvay  after  a  long  struggle  and  by  many  experi¬ 
ments  ;  he  can,  instead,  go  straight  on,  knoAving 
securely  his  oaaii  intentions,  and  by  his  care¬ 
fully  codified  knoAvledge  safeguarded  against 
mistake. 

A  fair  share  of  the  honours  Avhich  are 
bestowed  upon  the  successful  artist  has  come 
to  hiiAi  during  the  last  few  years.  He  Avas 
aAA'^arded  a  first  medal  both  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  and  at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Tasmania ;  he  received  a  second  medal  at  the 
Paris  Salon  in  1896;  and  several  of  his  pictures 
have  been  acqiTired  for  public  collections — 
among  them  “  The  Tambour  Frame,”  for  the 
gallery  at  Perth,  Western  Australia;  “  Festa,”  for 
the  Sydney  National  Gallery  ;  and  “  In  Realms  of 
Fancy,”  Avhich  was  bought  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Chantrey  Fund  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
British  Art.  These  distinctions,  if  they  amount 
to  nothing  else,  ai’e  at  least  evidences  of  his 
jAopAilarity,  and  as  such  deserve  a  place  in  any 
record  of  his  performance. 
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By  9.  Melton  Fisher. 


STUDY  FOR  “DREAMS. 

By  S.  Melton  Fisher. 
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VLTIIOIGII,  as  recounted  in  the  course  of 
the  article  tliat  follows,  Sir  Charles  Robin¬ 
son's  collection  of  jewels  has  been  exhibited 
before  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  never 
been  shown  gratuitously  to  the  general  public. 
At  the  i)resent  moment,  however,  a  few  examples, 
specially  selected,  have  been  placed  on  view  in 
tlie  Italian  Court  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
(Scjuth  Kensington)  Museum,  where  they  may 
now  be  seen  along  with  many  other  objects  of 
Henaissance  execution. 

I-’or  the  student  of  the  jeweller's  art  there 
is  but  on(‘  golden  age,  that  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  There  may  have  Ikkui  line  eaiRer  periods, 
but  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  material  to  judge 
from.  Kgyptian  jewels,  with  their  coloured 
“cloisons,”  ar(!  interesting  rather  archieologically 
than  for  qualities  of  fijie  art.  We  know  that 
the  Kliuscans  and  the  Creeks  carried  one  jjar- 
ticular  branch  of  the  jeweller-’s  technique,  that 
of  fusing  jnici-oscopically  small  grains  of  gold 
uj)on  flat  or  curved  surfaces,  to  the  highest 
possible  excellence.  The  I’alesti  ina  cup  at  South 
Kensington  is  a  ease  in  j)oint.  If  we  wanted 
further  ))roof  of  the  capacities  of  the  ancient 
goldsmith,  the  lovely  i)air  of  earia'ngs  foianed 
of  winged  figures  loit  by  .Mr.  .).  1*.  Jlcseltine 
tr)  the  Winter  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
in  180.5  would  siq)i)ly  it.  But  goldwork  not 
eidianced  by  the  colour  of  enamel  and  precious 


stones  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  and 
traces  of  enamel  on  Greek  jewellery  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  Celtic  craftsmen  who  made 
such  beautiful  things  as  the  Tara  brooch  and 
others  that  have  come  down  to  us  were  masters 
of  their  peculiar  style  of  intricate  knotted 
ornament ;  but  we  get  tired  of  the  general 
outlines  of  their  work.  It  remained  for  the 
Renaissance  jeweller  to  dazzle  the  world  with 
the  splendour  of  enamel  combined  Avith  sculptured 
gold  and  precious  stones,  evincing  the  utmost 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  the  finest  taste. 

Sir  Charles  Robinson’s  collection  of  jewellery, 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1895,  and  later 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  contains 
some  feAv  things  of  an  earlier  date  than  1500 ; 
but  the  finest  examples  are,  first,  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  Renaissance  jeAvellery,  and,  secondly, 
of  French  Avork,  particularly  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

We  must  remember  that  no  Avork  of  art 
has  such  a  precarious  existence  as  a  jeAvel.  Cut 
stones  haA^e  a  long  life.  To  realise  their  A^alue 
they  must  be  preserved  intact,  and  their  regular 
shape  aids  to  that  end.  But  jeAvels,  by  Avhich 
AA’e  mean  tiny  Avorks  of  art  in  the  precious  metals 
enhanced  by  enamel  and  coloured  stones,  are 
often  so  delicately  made,  and  have  so  many 
outlying  jAoints,  that  it  is  a  Avonder  that  so 
many  actually  have  survived.  Their  artistic 
value,  Avhich  renders  them  so  ineffably  more 
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PENDANT  (VIRGIN  AND  CHILD). 

See  p.  T55. 

desirable  tliaii  the  mere  ineeliaiiically  cut  precious 
stone  (we  do  not  refer  to  engraved  gems),  has 
never  appealed  to  the  plundering  soldier.  Their 
fate  has  been  the  melting-pot:  their  gold  value 
was  all  the  robber  caied  for.  Quite  as  fatal  a 
means  of  reducing  the  supply  of  fine  jewellery 
of  all  ages  has  been  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 
Jewellers  of  to-day  do  not  hesitate  to  advertise 
themselves  as  ready  to  “  re-model  old  family 
heirlooms,”  and,  no  doubt,  thei’e  have  always 
been  men  ready  to  do  this.  Juan  d’Arphe,  the 
groat  Spanish  goldsmith,  mentions  in  his  “  Varia 
Coinmensnracion  ” — a  semi-poetical  woik  upon 
his  art — the  number  of  ancient  works  he 
destroyed  to  make  the  “  eustodias  ”  of  the  cathe¬ 
drals  of  Avila,  Seville,  Valladolid,  and  Burgos. 
There  was  an  excuse  for  the  Renaissance  crafts¬ 
man  :  the  love  of  things  old  was  not  then 
fostered  by  the  anticpiary  or  the  lover  of  art. 
Moreover,  he  was  capable  of  conceiving  a  woi  k 
as  good,  perhaps  better,  than  what  he  destroyed. 
The  modern  manufacturer's  workman  produces 
mostly  something  despicable.  When  fashion 
dictated  such  vandalism  in  churches,  we  may 
be  well  assured  that  for  old  secular  jewellery 
there  was  less  consideration  still. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  early  jewellery 
is  rare.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  circular  and  simple  in 
outline,  with  enamelled  plaques  framed  in  the 
407 


centre.  Sir  A.  'W.  Flunks  exhiliitcd  in  1805  one 
or  two  precious  pieces  of  Gothic  Avork,  Flemish 
brooches,  early  fifteenth  century,  AAdiich  disiilayed 
a  fine  bold  style  of  gold  rejMia^sc.  In  the  present 
collection  there  are  two  very  small  and  plain 
gold  crosses — one  of  Maltese  sliape,  with  a  single 
pearl  in  the  centre.  The  other  is  foimed  of 
gold  Avire  cable  loops  enclosing  pearls,  and  AA’ith 
a  gold  boss  in  the  centre.  These  are  extremely 
simple  little  things  Avhich  make  no  pietencc  at 
elaboration,  but,  if  not  actually  Byzantine,  they 
recall  the  Byzantine  tradition.  7iu  impoitaut 
early  Avoik  of  a  different  class  is  the  silver 
[)omander,  or  sceut-casc,  of  niello  Avork,  AA’ith 
inscriptions  in  Longobardic  characters  inside. 
It  is  Italian  Avoi'k  of  eii  eo  1280,  aiul  a  A'ery  rare 
cxanqilc. 

There  are  many  rings  in  this  collection  of  eai'ly 
date,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  luassiA^e 
and  simple.  The  chef.s-d'o'Hrrc  of  jewellery  date 
AAell  in  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy.  They  may  be 
divided  into  tAvo  clas.ses — deAa)tioual  and  sccidar 
jcAvellery. 

Devotional  jcAvellery  comes,  natuiully,  prior  to 
secular  AA'ork,  because  the  Church  was  the  early 
protector  and  patron  of  aid.  The  types  of  sacred 
jeAvellery  in  this  collection  include  small  reli- 
fjuaries  of  all  shai)cs,  pectoral  crosses  and  pen¬ 
dants,  deA'otional  medallions,  a  miniature  prayer- 
book,  and  ineinento  rnori  skulls — Avhich,  ])crhaps, 
belonged  to  rosaries.  The  prayer-book  (see  i).  152), 
AA'hich  recalls  the  inimitably  superb  one  at  South 
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ITALIAN  PENDANT  (SIXTEENTH  CenturyX 
Phcznix  amidst  Flames.  See  p.  156. 


Kensington,  is  l•(^j)ute(l  to  liavc  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  Clmrlc's  V.  The  MS.  eontents  in  Spanish 
ai'e  Ids  eonl'ession  of  faitli,  a  ])raycr  to  the  Virgin, 
and  one  to  Ids  giiai'diaii  angel.  Its  date  is 
l.ldO.  Tliei'c  is  a  ])r(d‘nsion  of  relitpiaries, 
one  of  lantern  slja pe,  ot Inn’.s  oval,  and  a  curious 
one  in  tin;  form  of  a  “  holy  coat.” 

<bdte  tli(!  most  Ix'antifnl  of  the  .seri<'s  of 
crosses  is  that  which  was  oiui  of  the  chief  orna- 
nnmts  pre.ser\'ed  in  tln^  ti'casury  of  tlu^  Virgen 
del  I’ilar.  at  Saragossa,  d’here  is  not  S])ace  to 
record  hci-e  the  curious  circnmstancc's  which  led 
tf)  th*^  institntion  of  this  phase  of  the  worship  of 
the  \'irgin.  Mb;  owe  to  it  the  finest  (existing 
seri(!.s  of  Spanish  votive  jewellery.  AVhat  was 
left  by  the  plnndeiing  l^hxmch  was  sold  about 
1870  to  aid  the  com])letion  of  the  church.  Many 
pieces  may  be  seen  at  South  Kensington,  but 
none  so  fine  as  the  cnie  J  descrilKe  It  is 
massive  and  dignified  in  shaix',  though  not 
large.  The  detail  of  its  crisp,  deep-ent  curves 
is  truly  architectonic.  On  one  side  the  cross  is 


marked  in  black  enamel  and  outlined  in  white, 
which  crosses  the  black  at  the  triangular 
extremities  of  the  arms.  In  the  centre  is  a 
s])ark  of  red  of  infinite  artistic  value.  This 
may  seem  an  exaggerated  phrase,  but  in  jewellery 
as  in  painting  a  single  spark  of  light  or  colour 
may  be  the  “  making  of  the  picture.”  On  the 
other  side  the  cross  is  marked  by  table 
diamonds,  cut  to  shape,  while  the  arms  are 
hung  Avith  pearls.  There  is  none  of  the 
fragility  of  Italian  workmanship  about  this 
bcantifid  object.  The  nearest  approaching  cross 
Ave  know  of  is  one  of  similar  outline,  and 
similarly  liung  Avith*  pearls,  which  Avas  in  the 
Ducal  IMuseum  at  Gotha.  The  truthful  modelling 
of  the  enamelled  skull  jeAvels,  Avhich  open  on 
hinges  and  disclose  subjects  inside,  should  not 
be  missed.  In  conjunction  Avith  these  opening 
jeAvcls  is  a  i)each-stone  set  Avith  enamelled  gold 
and  carved  Avith  Scriptui-al  subjects.  This  also 
opens  and  dLscloses  an  onyx  cameo.  Vasari 
])raises  the  extraordinary  skill  in  lAeach-stone 
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carving  of  Properzia  cle'  Rossi,  'wlio  lived  from 
1501  to  1530.  She  could  give  “  the  whole 
history  of  the  Crucifixion”  on  a  single  kernel. 
Though  the  setting  of  this  one  is,  perhaps,  as 
late  as  1570,  the  stone  might,  possibly,  have 
been  by  Properzia  herself.  The  peach-stone 
fashion  is,  however,  moi'e  peculiar  to  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Typical 
of  the  Saragossa  series  is  a  pendant  of  the 
Virgin  holding  the  Child,  and  clad  in  a  dark 
blue  enamelled  robe  with  gold  stars,  and  a 
Avhite  undergarment  (illustiated  on  p.  153).  She 
is  enshrined  in  an  oval  of  rays  alfernately 
straight  in  white  enamel  and  flame-shaped  in 
red.  Emeralds  are  set  all  round  the  inside  of 
the  oval.  She  stands  on  the  pillar  upon  which 
she  descended  from  heaven.  This  is  diapered 
with  various  enamels  the  colours  of  which  are 
somewhat  rare  in  Renaissance  jewellery,  which 
aimed  at  brilliancy,  not  subtlety  of  tones,  for 
which  enamel  is  not  suited  any  more  than  is 
tapestry  or  iDorcelain.  Two  fine  palm  branches 
— noticeable  again  in  the  octagonal  jewel  in  the 


same  series — are,  on  each  side  of  her,  inside  the 
oval,  and  reach  from  the  base  of  the  pedestal 
as  high  as  her  shoulder.  The  foi  ni  of  “  rayons 
droits  et  flamboyants  alternes  ”  was  very  typical. 
It  is  found  on  an  extremely  similar  jewel  at 
South  Kensington,  and  is  figured  by  Baion 
Davillier,  in  his  “  Recherches  sur  I’orfevrerie  en 
Espagne,”  on  a  fine  chalice  of  the  same  date. 
A  triangular  jeAvel  is  a  curious  shape,  of  the 
same  Catalonian  workmanship — early  seventeenth 
century — which  is  also  typical,  to  judge,  says 
Davillier,  from  the  number  of  goldsmiths  who 
chose  them  “  pour  sujets  de  dessein  de  maitrise,” 
as  a  proof  that  they  were  fit  to  leave  their 
apprenticeship.  In  the  invaluable  record  of  the 
“  gremio,”  or  guild,  of  Barcelona,  we  find  a 
ti'iangular  design  handed  in  by  Pore  Pau  Garba 
in  1(517.  Very  possibly  he  did  the  one  before  us. 

The  secular  jewellery  includes  hat  medallions, 
pendant  jewels,  pomanders,  and  badges  of 
knighthood.  Hat  medallions  mark  the  tiansition 
from  devotional  to  ordinary  gold-work.  They 
were  originally  made  for  devotional  purposes, 
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PENDANT  JEWEL.  Found 
IN  THE  Seine,  see  p.  157. 

and  sold  as  prevuntives  of  diseases,  at  monasteries 
and  centres  of  pilgrimage.  Wc  are  reminded 
of  those  little  lead  iignrcs  Avhicli  Louis  XI  used 
to  lake  from  off  his  hat  and  pray  in  front  of. 
W'ith  Charles  VlII  of  France  (1458)  they  are 
said  to  have  heconic  more  purely  ornamental; 
and  at  the  beginidng  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  are  frankly  so,  and  rank  amongst  the 
mo.-t  heautiful  of  all  jewellei'y.  There  are 
li\c  in  this  collection,  some  with  caineo, 
others  Avith  enamel  centres.  Rronze  castings 
of  th(‘S(‘  are  common.  Not  so  the  originals. 
’I’he  most  hcautifid  of  all,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  its  delightful  I'im  and  fine  colour,  is  the 
(me  which  i'e))resents  7\dam  and  Eve  under 
tin;  tre(‘  of  knowledge.  These  continued  to  be 
worn  in  France  till  about  1550. 

'I’he  j)omander  (on  p.  153)  in  the  form  of  an 
“armillaiy  si)here,”  mai'ked  w'ith  the  circles  of 
tlic  woi  ld — such  as  the  ecpiator  and  the  ecli[)tic 
and  ((juched  with  emimel  in  blue,  red,  wdiite, 
and  black,  was  an  luhrlooni  of  the  i\Iar(juesses 
of  .Mom-oy  of  Cacci-es.  It  was  reputed  to  have 
licen  given  by  tlie  Emperor  Charles  V  to  Cortes, 
tlic  coiKpieror  of  Mexico.  A  lady  of  the 
.Moiiroy  family  intermarried  with  that  of  Coi'tes. 
'I’liongh  ^o  large  it  is  a  lady's  jew'el  of  the 
kind  which  was  fastened  to  a  chain  lianging 
down  the  front  of  the  dress  fi'om  an  attachment 
1-01111(1  the  waist.  This  arrangement  may  be 
seen  in  many  contemiiorary  portraits.  Inside 
the  sphci-e  of  gold  is  a  “  be/.oar  ”  stone,  a 
concretion  from  tlu^  stomach  of  an  animal 
and  consiihu-ed  as  a  charm  against  disease,  all 
kinds  of  which  ('harles  V  hoped  to  jii'ovide 
agaiii't  by  means  of  his  \arious  adornments. 

.\n  interesting  exami)le  of  a  badge  of  knight¬ 
hood  is  the  “Lesser  George,"  oi-  badge  of  the 
Order  of  the  (>aiter.  worn  by  the  Earl  of 


Stafford.  The  enamel  of  St.  George  and  the 
Di’agon,  on  the  reverse,  w'as  copied  from  the 
small  picture  by  Raphael  which  belonged  to 
Charles  I  and  is  now^  in  the  Louvre.  This  jewel 
was  ail  heirloom  belonging  to  the  descendants 
of  Lady  Anne  Wentwmrth,  daughter  of  Strafford, 
and  remained  in  the  family  till  quite  recently. 
It  is  surrounded  by  large  diamonds,  “rose”  cut, 
wdth  the  facets  all  the  same  size.  It  was  not 
till  about  1650  that  the  thirty-two  faceted 
diamond,  of  Avhich  the  modern  “brilliant”  is 
the  outcome,  makes  its  appearance  —  though 
large,  flat  “table”  diamonds  w-erc  cut  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Of  rings  there  is  a  large  assortment,  the 
most  attractive  being  those  which  are  chased 
and  enamelled  and  have  stones  set  in  a  high 
“  bezil,”  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  use  of  gloves  makes  this  shape 
ail  inconvenient  one  for  modern  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  pendant  in  the 
collection  is  the  Italian  one  Avith  a  plucnix  amidst 
flames,  date  about  1560  (see  p.  154).  This  suiierb 
jeivel  is  splendid  in  outline — a  most  important 
consideration  in  jew^ellery — and  perfect  in  detail. 
While  satisfying  at  first  sight,  it  cheats  the  eye 
Avith  the  intricacy  of  its  double  tiers  of  ornament, 
most  ingeniously  AA'orked  together.  The  enamel  is 
mostly  red  and  Avhite,  but  there  are  touches 
of  opacpie  light  blue.  A  crystal  or  diamond  is 
set  square  beneath  the  red  enamelled  flames  that 
surround  the  bird.  The  back  is  almost  as  good  as 
the  front  — a  notable  point  in  fine  jewellery.  It 
is  delightful  to  see  Avith  AAdiat  care  sometimes  the 
goldsmith  AAOiild  ac  oid  a  plain  flat  back  by  a 
charming  use  of  the  graA^er.  In  this  case  the 
colour  is  A'aried  Avith  black  and  blue  enamel. 


PENDANT  JEWEL.  Dredged  up  from 
A  Venetian  Canal,  see  p.  157. 
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The  liaugiiig  pearls  are  an  aclditionaL  featni'e. 
Ill  France  they  Avere  not  Avidely  employed  till 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnrJ^  This  pendant 
is  a  typical  masterpiece  of  Italian  design  and 
AA'orkiiianship.  German  jeAA’els  of  the  same  kind 
are  inferior  in  the  chasing  and  the  enamel. 
They  may  he  recognised  also  by  a  certain  use 
of  flat  strap-AA'ork  cnrA’es. 

There  AA^as  considerable  change  of  A’ogne  in 
the  shape  of  jeAAels  in  the  sixteenth  and  scAmn- 
teenth  centuries,  at  the  end  of  AAhich  enamels 
AA’ere  neglected  and  pierced  AA  ork  set  AA'ith  stones 
and  diamond  sparks  took  their  place.  A  A'ery 
common  form  at  Barcelona  aa^is  that  of  a  A'ase- 
shaped  pendant  slnng  by  a  chain  from  its  tAAO 
handles.  There  AAere  no  less  than  tiA'e  draAA’ings 
for  these  handed  in  as  ‘'desseins  de  maitrise,'’ 
AA’ith  their  authors’  names  attached,  betAA  cen  1515 
and  1556.  About  1560  the  “  nef,”  or  ship  pattern 
(AA'hich  reminds  ns  of  those  from  the  Greek  islands 
exhibited  in  1805  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks),  is  the 
fashion  (see  p.  155).  A  later  one  not  so  good  came 
from  Ireland,  and  is  probably  a  relic  of  the 
Armada.  About  1580-1500  an  OA’al  shape  AA’as 
much  employed.  This  makes  AA  ay  for  the  “lacis,"’ 
or  tied-boAA’-shape,  AA’ith  AA’hich  Ave  are  familiar 
noAA'adays.  A  fine  filigree  specimen  dates  about 
1660.  Then  aao  come  to  the  floAA’ers  in  full  relief, 
and  the  birds  Avith  stones  in  their  breasts  (amongst 
AV’hich  the  doidDle  eagle  of  the  honse  of  Austria  is 
.prominent),  AA’hich,  AA’ith  other  uncommon  shapes 
— such  as  the  fir-cone  jeAvel  from  Saragossa  at 
South  Kensington — are  all  symptomatic  of  the 
decline  of  jeAAellery.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  trace  left  of  the  AmtiA’e  purpose  of 
jeAvels,  just  as  in  later  church  decoration  the 
motiA’es  are  often  entirely  secnlar.  There  is  a 
massiA^e  feeling  of  dignity  about  the  finest 
Spanish  jeAA’ellery.  No  AAonder  that  Juan 

d’Arphe  thought  his  ci’aft  AA’orthy  of  looetical 
description  AA’hen,  as  M.  de  Laborde  says,  the 
goldsmith  AA'as  “  le  grand  ouA’rier,  I’artiste  inar 
excellence  et  pour  ainsi  dire  I’homme  nniversel.” 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  Vasari’s  records  Avill 
shoAV  hoAA’  many  of  the  greatest  architects  and 
painters  began  as  simple  goldsmiths.  The  AA’Oid 
simple  ”  is  Avrong ;  the  craft  recpiires  many 
accomplishments,  including  that  of  the  sculptor. 
Not  till  our  best  sculptors  turn  their  attention 


to  it  shall  AA’e  again  see  jeAvellery  Avorth  con¬ 
sideration. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  styles  of  various  countries  is  the  continual 
artistic  interchange  AA’hich  brought  the  fashions 
and  methods  of  one  place  to  another.  The  Italian 
peach- stone  carAung  is  probably  an  emauation 
from  the  A’ogue  of  Flemish  boxAA’ood-carving  of 
about  1500.  Referring  again  to  the  Barcelona 
designs,  Ave  find  designs  of  almost  purely  Italian 
type  done  in  1560.  Then,  too,  the  Flemings 
influenced  the  Spaniards ;  and  presently  they 
begin  to  talk  of  the  “  Alimanisco,”  or  German 
style,  to  Avhich  aa’O  OAA^e,  peiJiaps,  the  animal 
shapes.  The  Germans  AA’ere  fond  of  dragons  and 
grotesques — Avitness  Mr.  Spread’s  great  Axhistlc 
exhibited  in  1805  at  Burlington  House.  On  the 
other  liand,  in  France,  about  1560,  the  iuA’entorics 
mention  tlie  facon  d’Espagne.”  We  might 
almost  say  that  a  solid  and  simple  but  charm¬ 
ing  little  French  ])endant — (p.  156)  Avhich,  like 
another  beantifnl  Venetian  one  (illustrated  on 
the  same  page),  Avas  fished  up  from  the  Avater — 
partakes  of  a  Spanish  nature.  The  tAvo  fiaAved 
stones  in  it,  a  dull  broAvn  topaz  and  a-  grecii 
garnet,  perhaps,  are  admirably  in  harmony  AA  ith 
each  other  and  the  colonr  of  the  gold;  they 
are  a  good  instance  of  the  right  use  of  stones, 
Avhicli  shonld  be  chosen  for  colour  and  not  for 
llaAvlessness. 

As  Avith  furniture,  so  Avith  jcAvellery,  it  is  only 
in  the  eighteenth  century  that  France  took  the 
lead.  Then  AA’ere  made  all  those  beantifnl  etuis, 
and  snuff-boxes  and  chatelaines  Avhich  AA’e  admire 
in  this  collection,  at  South  Kensington,  and  at 
Hertford  House.  The  most  cursory  glance  sIioavs 
the  utter  supeiiority  in  taste  of  a  French  sindf- 
box  OA’er  a  German  one.  At  the  same  time, 
French  Avant  of  feeling  for  colour  is  noticeable 
in  eighteenth-century  AA'ork  (though  there  are  fine 
instances  to  the  contrary),  as  compared  Avith  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  jeAA’els  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  execution  of  the  French  goldsmith  is  perfect, 
bnt  their  enaniellers — like  the  AA  orkmen  of  SeAU’es 
— made  the  mistake  of  OA’erstepping  the  limits 
of  their  craft.  They  AA’ished  to  paint  realistic 
pictures  on  the  gold  and  the  porcelain,  and  lost 
themselves  in  the  desire  for  technical  triumphs 
AA’hich  AA’ere  too  often  futile. 
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SOME  PORTRAITS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

By  F,  G  KITTON 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AT  THE  AGE  OF  SIX. 

From  the  Miniature  by  Kay.  In  the 
Possession  of  John  Murray.  Esq. 

’’ITH  one  exce])tion,  tlie  ])ortr{iits  liere  given 
of  the  author  of  “  AVaverley  ”  are  described 
in  iny  first  paper  on  tli(i  snlpeet.*  Tlie  final  por¬ 
trait  in  the  jiresent  s(>rics,  unknown  to  me  at  the 
time,  is  a  slightly  altered  replica  of  Sir  Henry 
Kael)niirs  tliird  and  last  re])iesentation  of  Sir 
W'altei-'s  striking  i)hysiognomy,  i)ainted  in  1822. 
T’liis  intei'csting  canvas,  now  in  the  })ossession  of 
.Mr.  'I'.  I),  (lalpin,  differs  in  no  imjiortant  respect 
from  the  oi'iginal  picture  lielonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Howe,  the  most  notabh!  variation  luhng  in  the 
lighting  up  of  tin;  face  so  as  to  give  a  stronger 
effect  of  shadow;  here,  too,  tin*  coat  is  .seen  un- 
biitfoncfl,  thus  disiilaying  the  vest  and  a  massive 
watch-chain  (see  p.  l.fhj. 

Of  the  numerous  i)resentments  of  Sir  Walter 
.Scott  extant,  many  are  diawings  and  sketches 
fr<nn  the  life,  the  work  of  aitists  of  some 
eminence  in  theii'  day.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  three  skidches  by  I),  .ffjiclise,  H.A., 
))ortraying  the  novelist  :is  the  aitist,  when  a  mere 
lad,  saw  him  in  the  shop  of  ti  Cork  bookseller  in 
IS'J.f.  Erom  th(;s(r  sketches  .Maclise  afterwards 
l)rodnced  a  lithogiai)h,  the  .sale  of  which  enabled 

*  Vide  ,M .\(;.\ZINK  OK  .\ht,  Novciiiticr,  IHtfj. 


him  at  that  early  stage  of  his  career  to  provide 
himself  with  a  small  atelier ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Scott  was  so  pleased  ■with  the  finished  drawing 
that  he  wrote  his  name  under  it.  A  copy  of  this 
rare  lithograph  is  included  in  the  Forster  Collec¬ 
tion  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  A  later  por- 
ti  ait  by  IMaclise,  published  in  “  Fraser’s  Magazine,” 
November,  1880,  did  not  find  favour  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it,  being  somewdiat  of  the  nature  of  a 
caricature.  It  is  an  outline  sketch,  depicting  him 
as  he  might  have  been  seen,  Lowdand  bonnet  in 
hand,  sauntering  about  his  grounds,  and  accom- 
l)anied  by  his  dogs. 

The  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  modelled  in  1820 
by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  ■was  designated  by  Lock¬ 
hart  the  “  Conversational  Bust,”  this  name  being 
suggested  by  the  folloAving  facts  concerning 
its  production  : — “  Chantrey’s  purpose  had  been 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  Andrew  Geodes,  A.R.A.  In  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  In  the  Possession  of 
T,  D.  Galpin  Esq.  See  p.  158. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  G.  S.  Newton,  R.A.  In  the  Possession 
OF  John  Murray,  Esq. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  Sir  Francis  Grant  P.R.A,  In  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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the  same  as  Lawrence’s,  to  seize  a  poetical  pliasis 
of  Scott's  countenance;  and  he  proceeded  to 
moilel  the  iiead  as  looking  npAvards,  gravely 
and  solemnly.  Fortunately,  Chantrey  requested 
that  Scott  would  breakfast  with  him  the  next 
morning  before  recommencing  operations  in  the 
studio,  and  when  he  arrived  he  found  two  or  three 
acquaintances  assembled  to  meet  him.  The  break¬ 
fast  was  a  gay  and  joyous  one,  and  an  hour  or 
two  of  social  chat  induced  Chantrey  to  alter  his 
views  as  to  the  bust,  and  when  Scott  left  he  said 
to  [Allan]  Cunningham  privately  :  ‘  This  will  never 
do.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  please  myself  with 
a  [)erfectly  serene  expression.  I  must  try  his 
conversational  look — take  him  when  about  to 
break  into  some  sly,  funny  old  story.’  As 
Chantrey  said  this,  he  took  a  string,  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  bust,  put  it  into  its  present  position, 
touched  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  slightly,  and 
wrought  such  a  transformation  upon  it  that 
when  Scott  came  to  his  third  sitting  he  smiled 
and  said:  ‘Ay,  ye’re  mair  like  yoursel’  iiow ! 
\Vhy.  Mr.  Chantrey,  no  witch  of  old  ever  per¬ 
formed  such  cantrips  with  clay  as  this!’  In 
wi-iting  to  his  Avife,  Scott  alluded  to  Chantrey’s 


bust  (after  it  Avas  AA’rought  in  marble)  as  being 
one  of  the  finest  things  he  eA^er  did,  playfully 
adding,  ‘  It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  go  to  see  it 
— there’s  for  you.’  ” 

A  previously  unpublished  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter,  engraA^ed  by  Floiian  from  the  painting 
by  Wilkie,  Avas  issued  as  the  frontispiece  to 
“  Scribner’s  Magazine  ”  for  NoA’ember,  189.5. 
This  by  no  means  striking  presentment  AA-as 
l)urchased  at  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Vaii 
Fraet  collection,  of  Brussels,  and  is  noAV  oAvned 
in  America.  It  is  surmised  that  the  artist 
painted  it  from  the  life,  as  a  study  for  his 
picture  of  “  The  Reception  of  George  IV  at 
llolyrood;”  or  it  may  be  that  of  a  later 
date  to  Avhich  Scott  referred  (February  1st, 
1830)  in  a  letter  to  Wilkie:  “I  am  extremely 
gratified  by  the  sketch  you  did  of  my  un- 
AA'orthy  person  ” - 

At  Abbotsford  the  privileged  Ausitor  may  see 
two  masks  of  Sir  Walter — a  life-mask  and  a 
death-mask.  The  latter  Avas  moulded  by  Mr. 
George  Bullock,  AAdio,  AAuth  Chantrey,  made  use 
of  it  Avhen  modelling  their  posthumous  busts  of 
tlie  bard. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

By  J.  Graham  Gilbert.  In  the  Possession  of 


THE  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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FELICIANA. 

By  Goya.  In  the  Possession  of  Senor  D.  C.  Perriz. 


THE  VARIOUSNESS  OF  GOYA.— II. 


WHEN  Goya  was  in  Rome  lie  contracted 
the  friendship  of  Bayen  de  Snbias,  one 
of  the  King  of  Spain’s  official  painters — his  senior 
by  tAvelve  j'ears — whose  daughter  (though  some 
say  his  sister)  Josefa  he  afterwards  married.  By 
her  he  had  a  family  of  not  feAver  than  twenty 
children,  only  one  of  whom  snrviA’ed  him  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  her  in 
spite  of  his  numerous  flagrant  amourettes  Avith 
many  ladies  of  the  Court — so  many  that  he, 
the  moralist  and  the  satirist  of  other  people’s 
ill-doings,  lived  constantly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  reverberating  scandal — to  Avhich,  say  his 
severer  critics,  he  OAved  most  of  his  social 
success  in  his  day.  The  story  of  Goya’s  later 
cpiarrel  AAdth  Bayen — founded  on  misconception, 
and  fed  by  offended  conceit — is  Avell  knoAvn. 
But  Goya  Avas  then  painting  in  that  early 
manner  of  his  Avhich  some  of  his  admirers  insist 
on  preferring  to  his  more  impulsive  AA^ork  of  later 
days.  One  of  these  AA'orks  is  before  us.  It  is 


the  head  of  his  little  sister-in-law  Feliciana, 
AA  hen  she  AA^as  thirteen  years  of  age,  firmly  draAAui 
and  agreeably  designed.  This  iiicture  is  in  the 
possession  of  Senor  D.  C.  Ferriz,  of  Madrid. 

The  portrait  of  himself  at  his  easel  is  among 
the  examples  of  his  better-knoAA  ii  AA  oik ;  sum¬ 
mary,  brilliant,  as  defiant  in  its  incompleteness 
as  in  its  achievement,  full  of  life  and  power,  it 
represents  with  sufficient  truth  the  man  AAdiom 
his  King  declared  to  his  face  aa^II  deserved 
hanging.  WhateA^er  his  deserts,  the  King  forgave 
him  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  talents,  and 
fortliAvith  gave  him  continued  commissions. 
This  brilliant  sketch -portrait  belongs  to  the 
Count  de  Villagouzalo,  and,  like  the  majority 
of  the  pictures  here  shown,  has,  Ave  understand, 
never  before  been  reproduced. 

But  Avhen  out  of  his  studio  Goya,  Avho  had 
been  appointed  Painter  to  the  King,  Charles 
IV,  in  1786  (not  1789  as  Mr.  Rothenstein  has 
it),  A’eneered  his  peasant  manner  Avith  a  more 
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is  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  de  la 
Romanu. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  turn  from  these  works 
to  such  a  canvas  as  “  Time  Introducing  Spain 
to  History,”  which  belongs  to  Don  Luis  Navas. 
It  is  clearly  an  early  work,  approaching  in 
sentiment  that  of  the  greater  masters  of  the 
past,  traditional  at  least  in  treatment  if  not 
altogether  in  composition.  It  was  much  in  this 
manner  that  the  pupils  of  Meuzes  and  Bayen 
(who  had  both  befriended  Goya)  were  working 
before  the  latter,  by  his  sudden  plunge  into  a 
different  spirit,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
peojile  and  formed  it,  as  has  been  said, 
almost  into  hero-worship.  There  are  curious 
faidts  in  the  work,  yet  it  is  graceful  and  full 
of  ability,  and  not  without  invention,  and  it 
suggests  to  what  height  the  painter  might  have 
attained  in  the  more  conventional  art  had  he 
chosen  to  persist  in  the  way  in  which  he  was 
then  going.  But  it  was  probably  not  so  much 
the  love  of  art  and  humanity,  but  the  hatreds 
which  so  influenced  his  mind  that  led  him  away 
into  a  manner  more  expressive  of  his  fiercer 
moods :  his  art  became  less  an  instrument  of 
interpreting  beauty,  conveying  repose,  and 
generally  realising  those  sentiments  and  that 


GOYA  AT  HIS  EASEL. 

B/  Himself.  In  the  Possession  of  the  Count  de  Villagonzalo. 

fitting  ))()]isli.  In  this  character  lie 
lias  reiii'csentcd  himself  in  his  oil- 
skctcli  of  “Goya  and  the  Duchess  of 
Alba,”  with  whom  he  had  what  was 
jirobably  the  most  serious  liaison  of 
his  life,  lie  had  painted  the  Duke,  her 
husband  ;  but  after  his  flirtations  Avith 
the  Countess  of  Benavente  he  did  not 
hesitate;  to  throw  her  over  for  the  more 
beautiful  Duchess,  his  patron’s  wife, 
whom  he  accompanicel  to  her  castle 
of  San  hiican  de  Barranieda,  Avhen  she 
was  banished  from  the  Couit  at  the 
in.'tance  of  the  offended  (hiecn  Maria 
Luisa  herself  not  entirely  Avorthy  of 
tin*  definition  of  “Ca'sar’s  Avife.”  It 
AA’as  in  th(!  journey  that  his  slight 
flefeet  of  hearing  <l<;veloped  into  stone- 
<leafiu;ss  ;  but  until  the  (kmrt,  incon.sol- 
able  w  hf;n  his  tAAO  months’  leave  of 
ab.'cnef;  had  extenderl  to  a  year,  recalled 
them  both  he  passed  his  time  haiipily 
AA'ith  the  lady,  and  made  many  sketches 
of  their  eompanionshii)  —  of  Avhieh 
this  i-^  one — and  scAeral  finished  jior- 
traits  of  his  mistress.  The  picture 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


By  Goya,  From  the  Chalk  Drawino  in  the  British  Museum. 


GOYA  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBA. 

By  Goya.  From  the  Sketch  in  the  Possession  of  the  Marquess  de  la  Romanu. 
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THE  PICNIC. 

By  Goya.  In  the  National  Gallery. 

f(jiT)i  of  loveline.ss  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  being  its  usual  and  its  most  elevated 
object. 

The  portrait  of  Dona  Isabel  Corbo  de  Porcel, 
wliich  came  to  our  National  Gallery  from  Don 
Andres  de  Ur/.aiz  in  1890,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  that  kind  of  work  which  animated  Manet 
and  established  his  school.  Crude  and  even 
coarse,  this  rendeiOng  of  a  woman  of  Andalusia, 
hot  Idoodcd  and  hotter  temi)ered,  is  characteristic 
of  (Joya  at  tlie  time.  It  was  a  painting  a  little 
les,'..;  impid.sive  than  tliat  which  inllamcd  the 
(“iithusiasm  of  Delacroix  when  he  copied  Goya’s 
etchings  Ijit  by  bit  and  was  so  strangely  fired  at 
the  sight  of  Goya’s  riot  of  bloodshed,  obscenity, 
his  madhouse  |)ictuies,  and  demonological  scenes. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  the 
feelings  of  Ingres  the  antithesis  of  Delacroix 
—  when  after  the  lattei’s  departure  from  his 
studio  he  threw  uj)  the  Avindows  to  let  out  the 
“hellish  exhalations”  A\hich,  he  declared,  his 
bi'other  j)iinter  had  left  in  his  nostrils  and  in 
the  room,  lint  vivacity  is  a  strong  note  in  the 
))ictnn-,  of  which  the  coarseness  must  not  blind 
ITS  to  the  oj'iginality  and  the  vigour. 

“The  I’icnic,”  which,  like  “The  ReAvitched,” 
was  aefjuired  foi'  the  .National  Gallery  from  tlie 
Duke  de  Osuna's  collection,  is  knoAA’ii  as  “La 
Merienda  ( 'ami)estre,”  and  belongs  to  the  “  Rreak- 
fast  on  the  (frass”  order  of  [)icture,  to  Avhich 
allusion  has  already  been  i7ia<le.  This  Avork  seems 
to  belong  to  a  later  period  of  Goya’s  career,  and 


not  less  than  the  others  bespeaks  the  vigorous 
manner  of  his  vision  and  execution. 

Finally,  there  is  here  introduced  for  the  piu  - 
pose  of  comparison  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  a  draAving  in  red  chalk,  Avith  more  of  the 
sensibility  than  the  power  Avhich  Avas  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Duke’s  head.  The  sitter,  too,  looks 
offended,  as  Avell  he  might.  The  story  is  well 
knoAvii  hoAV,  owing  greatly  to  his  affliction  and 
partly  perhaps  to  such  remnants  of  a  conscience  as 
may  have  been  left  him,  the  jAainter  had  become 
soured,  his  passion  ungoverned,  and  his  manner, 
naturally  insolent  and  overbearing,  abnormally 
irritable,  tyrannical,  and  violent,  so  that  he  would 
not  allows  his  sitters  to  speak  or  move,  or  even 
to  stir,  for  hours  together;  and  hoAv,  Avhen 
Wellington  ventured  a  remark — it  would  be 
interesting  to  knoAV  the  Avords — the  artist 
rushed  at  him  with  a  rapier  and  tried  to  pink 
him  on  the  spot.  Allowing  for  exaggeration 
in  the  story,  the  painter  was  no  mincing  dallier 
AAdtli  the  arts :  he  found  it  pleasanter  to  quarrel 
with  friends  than  to  please  them,  to  lose  them 
than  to  be  Avorthy  of  them.  He  is  not  the 
last  of  his  kidney.  NeA^ertlieless,  Goya’s  name 
Avill  be  remembered  for  his  best  Avork,  but  it 
Avill  never  be  forgotten  that,  Avhile  his'  art  will 
alw’ays  retain  a  great  measure  of  approval,  the 
man  himself  will  be  thought  of  Avith  scorn  and 
contempt.  S. 


DONA  ISABEL  CORBO  DE  PORCEL. 
By  Goya.  In  the  National  Gallery. 


TIME  INTRODUCING  SPAIN  TO  HISTORY. 

By  Goya.  In  the  Possession  of  Don  Luis  Navas. 
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OUR  GRAPHIC  HUMORISTS.— THOMAS  ROWLANDSON. 

By  JOSEPH  GREGO. 


famous  exponents  of  linmorons  art, 
T  who  tit)nrisliefl  as  contemporaries — Bniibnry, 
Ciillray,  and  Kowlaiidsoii — were  eaeli  respectively 


THOMAS  ROWLANDSON. 

Oy  Himself. 

dc.'iynalccl  in  thcii-  K<‘ii(“ration  “ ///e  cai-icatnrist.” 
So  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  tJiey  Ix'came  “cari- 
ral  m  ists, "  or,  at  least,  linmorons  designers, 
l)eeanse  t  lu*y  eonid  not  l•(^si.st  tlie  exercise  of 
their  fanciful  ereatixe  faenities,  whieli  impiOh'd 
thfin  to  ahandon  serious  art  in  faxonr  of  in- 
dnlyiny  the  proel  i  \  i  t  ies  wh  ieh  held  thmn  fast  to 
the  delineation  of  “the  comical  sid(‘  of  lif(>.'’  All 
three  artists  were  capable  of  higher  flights,  but 
the  aiiplan.se  of  the  crowd  fixeil  them  in  their 
\oeation,  and  the  facile  dextci'ity,  which  ama/,ed 
ami  delighteil  theii-  comiieers,  ])roved  so  temjding 
an  exei’cise  of  theii’  talents  that  more  legitimate 
asjiiiat  ions  were  passed  aside;  yet  tlie  trio 
|)ossessed  gifts  which  were  safe  to  command 
a|)j»reciation  in  other  walks  of  art. 

Bnnbnry  was  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  tlie 
woild  of  fasliion  dnbbed  liim  a  genius.  Tlie 


easy  way  in  wdiicli  this  reputation  w’as  obtained 
possibly  had  its  influence  on  both  his  techni¬ 
cally  accomplished  and  better-trained  colleagues. 
Gillray  had  mastered  the  reflnements  of  the  en¬ 
graver’s  art  under  Bartolozzi,  and  the  pnpil  ran 
that  famous  practitioner  closer  than  perhaps 
any  of  his  confreres.  In  mere  manual  dexterity 
Rowlandson,  thongh  his  style  was  evidently 
spontaneous,  was  the  equal  of  Gillray  in  exe¬ 
cutive  ability,  for  he  proved  himself  a  remark¬ 
ably  proficient  and  dexterous  etcher  in  an  original 
and  striking  school.  Before  Rowlandson  came  to 
be  regarded  by  his  ailmirers  as  “  an  inexhaustible 
folio  of  amusement,  every  page  of  which  was 
rejilete  with  fun,”  he  had  pursued  a  career  of 
sei'ious  ai't,  and  had  for  some  years  sought  to 
establish  himself  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  thus 
descended  from  a  higher  platform,  when,  by  sheer 
foi’ce  of  circumstances,  he  seems  to  have  taken  his 
talents  to  a  different  market — one  wdierein  the 
eccentric  and  the  grotesque  held  endless  carnival. 

It  is  Tvorthy  of  remembrance  that  for  five 
years  Rowlandson  was  a  successful  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  that  his  contributions, 
between  1777  and  1781,  were  portraits;  nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  exhibits  in  question  Avere 
found  Avorthy  to  hang  upon  those  AA^alls,  in  com¬ 
pany  Avith  the  caiiA’^ases  of  Reynolds,  Gains- 
l)orough,  Romney,  and  HojApner,  AAdiose  master¬ 
pieces  in  the  galleries  (in  Avhich  about  tAAm  or 
thi’ee  hundred  paintings  at  first  constituted  the 
exhibition)  generally  represented  an  average  of 
over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  contents. 

Thomas  RoAvlandson,  the  sportive  genius  Avhose 
reputation  as  an  exi)onent  of  the  humorous' 
bi'anch  of  art  is  more  popularly  recognised  in 
England  and  Fiance  alike  than  that  of  any  con- 
temiiorary  pi-actitioner,  Avas  born  in  the  Old 
JcAvry,  July,  175(),  just  a  year  before  his  gifted 
compeer,  James  Gillray.  His  father  and  his 
uncle,  Thomas  RoAvlandson,  Avere  men  of  business, 
de.scribed  as  “merchants,”  probably  in  a  large 
Avay,  both  seemingly  ambitious  of  making  for¬ 
tunes.  Young  RoAvlandson  became  popular  eA'en 
in  his  school  days,  Avhen  his  gift  for  humorous 
design  manifested  itself  conspicuously.  In  those 
early  times  he  commenced  his  connection  Avith 
Soho  (a  quarter  Avith  Avhich,  for  many  subsequent 
years,  his  fortunes  Avere  associated)  at  Dr. 
Barvis’s  academy  in  Soho  Square,  at  that  time 
in-esided  over  by  Dr.  BarroAV,  “a  scholastic  sym¬ 
posium  of  celebrity.”  Richard  Burke,  sou  of  the 
great  Burke,  Holman,  the  dramatist,  Jack  Ban¬ 
nister,  and  young  Angelo  Avere  among  RoAAdand- 
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son’s  fellow-pupils ;  the  three  latter  were  con¬ 
genial  spirits,  and,  as  at  this  period  it  is  recorded 
Rowlandson  gave  presage  of  his  future  talent,” 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  foresee  that  Angelo  and 
Bannister  encouraged  his  artistic  abilities,  and 
coininenced  to  treasure  those  early  sketches 
of  which,  in  later  years,  they  became  enthu¬ 
siastic  collectors.  Rowlandson,  on  leaving  “the 
polite  seminai'y,"  Avas,  for  a  brief  space  of 
l)robationership,  transferred  to  another  acad¬ 
emy  -the  Royal  Academy  schools.  As  his 
goilfather  and  uncle  had  resided  in  Paris,  and 
had  married  a  French  lady,  an  opportiuuty 
was  early  found  for  the  budding  artist  to  ad¬ 
venture  on  the  schools  of  the  Parisian  art 
academies.  It  Avas  about  1771  that  “RoAvley" 
Avas  consigned  to  the  chai’ge  of  his  aunt  {nee 
Chattelier),  Avho  Avas  then  a  Avidow,  left  Avith 
a  fair  fortune,  designed  for  the  future  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  this  hopeful  uepheAA'.  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XY,  Avas  a  keen  delight  to  the 
observant  young  artist.  The  French  capital  of 
those  days  aajvs  indeed  a  feast  for  the  student 
of  the  i)icturesque.  and  the  gron})S  of  pleasure- 
seeking  i)eoi)le  Avere  a  ueAmr-failing  source  of 
ins))iiation.  It  Avas  the  more  romantic  Paris  of 
Sterne  that  IloAvlandson  first  A'ieAA'ed,  and  he 
seems  to  luiAe  recognised  and  noted  doAAUi 
the  characteristics  of  the  same  typical  per¬ 
sonages  describe*!  by  “Yorick:”  their  tAvo 
satirical  i)oints  of  amcav  Avere  identical.  It  was 
indeed  the  id(‘al  artistic  centre;  Fragonard, 
Lavri(“nce,  Fiscal,  St.  Aubin,  and  the  school  of 
followca's  of  Boucher  and  Lancret — elegant 
ti  ilhas  in  their  Avay,  but  nnecnialled  for  dash 
and  brilliancy  Avere  the  leading  s])irits,  and 
Bowlandson  iinbibecl  his  first  insjiirations 
fi'oin  t h(‘S(‘  atti'actiA’e  fonts.  His  two  yeai‘S 
l•esid(al(■e  in  the  midst  of  these  appetising 
surroundings  must,  liaA’c'  becai  the  hajipiest 
of  Bow  landsoii’s  careca";  th('  secals  soAvn 
amid  these  gayca-  scenes  blossonual  forth  in 
aftca'  years,  and  iidlinaicc'd  tin*  artist  in 
gradually  dcAoting  his  gifts  from  the  dnllei' 
routine  of  jiort lait -painting  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  fruitful  imagination.  We  arc*  told 
that  Bowlandson  apprca-iated  the  advantages 
so  congcaually  to  hand,  made  rapid  jirogress 
in  tin-  (ileliers,  and  in  the  study  of  the'  figuic' 
laid  t  he  fonndat  ion  for  his  future  (‘xcc'lhaices. 

“  lie  h-arncil  to  draw  Avith  lidelity  to  nature', 
with  the  graceful  case  ami  (ilxnnJon,  and  tin' 
sparkle  of  styh'  which  marks  French  pic¬ 
torial  art  of  th<‘  iieriod  i  mim'd  lately  ante¬ 
cedent  to  tin-  reign  of  Louis  X\’I,  the  vc'rit- 
abh'  climax  of  luxury  ami  l•('^inelm'nt."  It 
is  rc'lated  that  during  his  student  days  in 
the  gay  capital  Bow  landson  occasionally  jicr- 
mitted  his  satiric  talents  the  indulgence  of 


portraying  the  characteristics  of  that  fantastic 
people,  Avhose  outr^  habits  perhaps  scarcely  de¬ 
manded  the  exaggerations  of  caricature.  His 
draAvings,  executed  at  a  later  epoch,  of  “  The 
Tuileries  Gardens  ”  and  “  La  Place  des  Yietoires,” 
and  similarly  interesting  souA^enirs  of  French 
life,  AA^ere  croAA’ded  AA’ith  incidents  of  the  Parisian 
beau  monde  and  character  AA’hicii  the  artist  must 
have  noted  in  his  earlier  sojourn  there  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XY. 

Though  in  pai’t  sharing  the  procliAuties  of  the 
French  school  of  his  generation,  RoAvlandson 
settled  doAAui  seriously  enough  to  continue,  on  his 
return  to  London,  the  course  of  training  adopted 
in  his  natiAm  land.  On  resuming  his  studies  at 
the  Academy  schoeils,  his  adAmncement  AA  as  so 
marked  that,  in  recognition  of  his  mastery  of  the 
nude,  he  AAas  regai'ded  by  both  professors  and 
felloAA'-students  as  a  friendly  riAml  of  J.  H. 
Mortimer,  aaIio  at  that  time  AAms  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  prodigy.  The  old  schools  of 
the  Academy,  situated  in  the  palace  of  Somerset 
Hons3,  Avere  rendered  lively  by  the  drolleries  of 
John  Bannister  and  RoAAdandson,  Avhose  pranks 
|)layed  upon  old  Michael  Moser,  the  keeper,  and 
upon  the  great  “  Dick  ”  Wilson,  are  recorded  by 
Angelo  and  others  Avith  much  gusto. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

A  COMPARISON. 

By  JAMES  WARD,  Head-Master  of  the  Macclesfield  School  of  Art 


IT  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  and  of 
great  national  value  to  each  country  concerned, 
if  it  could  be  arranged  that  a  selection  from 
the  best  works  of  students  of  the  National  Art 
Schools  of  England  and  the  Continent  were  placed 
on  exhibition,  say,  once  in  every  three  j'cars, 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  rcsi)ccti vel3^  Tlic 
woi  ks  of  the  schof)ls  from  each  country  might  be 
sclect(‘<l  1)3^  native  committee  of  experts,  the 
l■(!spcctive  govei'iiments  beai’ing  the  expenses  con- 
ncctc<|  with  theii- own  exhibits.  Studies  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  vai'ious  s3'stems  of  [)rogro.ssive  art  teaching 
in  tin;  schools  might  also  be  shown.  By  such  an 
exhibition  a  s|)ii'it  of  fi'iendly  and  international 
|•ivalI•3'  would  be  fostcied  which  would  be  of 
mutual  advantage;  to  ai  t  education  in  its  broad 
and  g(;neral  sense. 

Sfinu;  ap])roach  to  an  exhibition  on  the  lines 
suggestcel  was  seen  in  tin;  collection  of  students’ 
works  fi'om  the  English  and  Eoreign  Schools  of 
.\rt,  at  tlie  I’aris  Exhibition  of  1 !)()().  A  very 
good  ojiportiinity  was  there  afforded  to  anyone 
wlio  cai’cel  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of 
llie  work  of  each  of  the  schools.  vMthough  the 
strength  of  the  Pritish  Art  Scliools  was  by  no 
means  aelefpiatel3"  l  epresented,  there  was  sufficient 
to  sliow  that  in  tlie  domain  of  design,  as  applied 
to  manufactures  and  decorative  art,  the  Jiritish 
exhibit  was  far  ahead  of  an3'  similar  work,  in 


excellence  of  design  and  colouring,  that  was  sent 
from  the  foreign  schools.  This  is  not  only  our 
own  opinion,  but  that  also  of  many  of  our  foreign 
rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matters  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  the  human 
figure,  the  average  English  student  has  not  yet 
equalled  the  average  French  student. 

In  the  majority  of  the  French  and  other 
Continental  schools  great  attention  is  paid  to 
careful  drawing,  from  copies  in  the  first  instance 
— both  from  the  fiat  and  from  the  round — of 
ornament  and  details  of  the  figure,  and  lastly 
of  the  human  figure  from  life.  Drawing  from  the 
life  and  the  antique  is  also  rightly  considered 
as  the  best  education  for  the  sculptor,  and  the 
French  architect  knows  more  about  figure  draw¬ 
ing  than  his  British  coiitemporaiy.  The  foreign 
art  student  spends  most  of  his  time  in  learning  to 
draw  and  model,  and  very  little  time  is  left, 
in  his  student  days,  for  practice  in  the  creation  of 
original  design,  while  the  British  student  gives  a 
larger  proportion  of  his  time  to  the  development 
of  his  ideas  in  design  and  decoration. 

The  ])0})ularity  of  the  study  of  design  in  the 
British  schools  is  no  doubt  owing,  chiefi3^,  to  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  government,  in  the 
awarding  of  medals,  prizes,  and  scholarships  to 
the  students  who  excel  in  designing  for  the 
various  objects  of  industrial  art  manufacture. 
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Besides  this,  there  is  a  better  demand  in  England, 
to-day,  for  good  design  in  jewellery,  pottery, 
furniture,  textiles,  etc.,  than  there  was  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago ;  which  cleaidy  proves  that  the 
public  taste  has  been  educated  by  the  influence  of 
the  State  Schools  of  Art  and  by  the  writings  and 
teaching  of  men  like  Ruskin,  and  practical  art 
enthusiasts  like  the  late  William  Morris,  who  by 
their  work  have  made  art  possible  in  England. 

It  is  admitted  by  most  foreigners,  who  are  in 
a  position  to  judge,  that  England  is  noAV  leading 
the  way  in  the  matter  of  design 
as  applied  to  art  manufactui-es — 
the  writer  has  heard  this  con¬ 
fession  from  the  lips  of  eminent 
professoi’s  in  design  in  German3^, 

Switzerland,  and  France — and,  in 
fact,  our  Continental  neighbours 
are  more  alive  to  this  condition 
of  things  than  the  majority  of 
our  own  people.  In  many  of  the 
Art  Miiseums  and  Schools  of  Art 
abroad  there  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  moment  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  modern  English  designs, 
displayed  for  the  benefit  of 
students  and  others,  and  further, 
in  the  shops  of  the  streets  and 
boulevards  of  Paris  and  other 
Continental  cities  it  is  common 
enough  to  see  goods  displayed 
in  the  windows  with  a  card 
affixed,  bearing  the  legend 
“English  Design.”  Anyone  who 
has  eyes  to  see  may  observe  that 
the  influence  of  English  design 
is  felt  strongly,  and  frequently 
expressed  in  the  modern  art 


productions  of  the  Continent  to¬ 
day. 

Although  we  have  undoubtedly 
advanced  in  the  matter  of  in¬ 
dustrial  design  and  craftmanship 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  we 
have  not  in  a  general  sense 
reached  the  level  of  France  in 
draughtmanship,  in  modelling,  or 
in  the  higher  technicalities  of 
applied  art.  The  siiperiority  of 
the  French  in  these  matters  is 
largely  due  to  the  possession  of 
a  splendid  inheritance  of  national 
art,  and  a  national  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  ornament,  all  great 
and  precious  things  in  their  way% 
but  all  tending  to  make  it  more 
difficidt  for  the  French  artist  to 
get  out  of  the  traditional  groove. 
It  may-  be  a  good  thing  for  a 
nation  to  inherit  the  legacy  of  a  national  style  in 
ornament,  but  when  in  the  progress  of  events 
the  age  demands  a  change  in  the  old  order  of 
things,  a  legacy  of  this  kind  cannot  always  be 
considered  an  unmixed  blessing.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  been  endowed  with  a  national 
style  in  art  or  architecture  since  the  days  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  Gothic,  for 
the  Renaissance  in  England  was  neither  native 
nor  lasting,  and  consequently  since  the  passing 
of  the  Gothic  styles  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
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of  the  students’  works  show  an  unusual  amount  of 
originality,  combined  with  a  sense  of  fitness  for 
the  material  and  for  the  objects  they  are  intended 
to  decorate,  that  are,  generally  speaking,  lacking 
in  the  designs  sent  from  the  other  French  schools. 

The  “  Rococo  ”  still  asserts  itself  with  a  weari¬ 
some  sameness  in  the  designs  and  decorative 
compositions  of  many  French  schools  of  art,  and 
where  efforts  in  original  design,  derived  from 
natural  forms  of  plants,  birds,  and  animals  are 
presented,  there  is  too  much  realism  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  units  of  the  design 
are  recklessly  applied  to  the  decoration  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  without  any  definite  order  or 
feeling  for  the  surface  or  shape  of  the  object. 
This  applies  to  much  of  the  work  of  the  provincial 
schools  in  France,  and  to  that  of  the  “  Ecole  de 
Ceramique  ”  at  Sevres.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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century  we  have  liad  a  series  of  imported  styles 
or  fasliions  in  arcliitecture  and  ornament.  This 
state  of  things,  though  lowering  our  prestige 
as  an  aitistic  nation,  has  left  the  ground  all 
the  more  cleai-  for  the  planting  of  the  seed  of 
what  is  to  1k!  hoped  will  blossom  into  a  national 
and  robust  style  of  English  art  and  ornamental 
design,  a  styh;  which  has  already  inarked  features 
of  its  own,  and,  uidiam))ered  by  tiadition,  it  has  a 
greatei-  measui'e  of  originality  and  individuality 
than  the  contemi)orary  design  of  the  other 
eountri(!S  ol  Europe. 

If  we  take  the  general  woik  of  the  French  Art 
Schools,  as  shown  in  the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  Ave 
will  find  that  there  was  not  much  evidence  of  any 
advance  in  the  section  of  design  since  the  Louis 
(iuin/.e  ])ei  ioc],  if  we  except  two  notable  instances 
the  Avork  of  the  “  lOcole  .Nationale  fles  Arts  I)e- 
c-fuatifs,”  in  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Art  School  at 
Limoges.  In  both  of  these  admirable  schools  great 
attention  is  jiaid  to  decoratiAm  design,  and  many 
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DE3IGN  FOR  TERMINAL  IN  TERRA  COTTA. 

By  Emile  Decorchemont. 
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work  of  this  school,  in  the  drawings  of  the  human 
figure  from  the  life,  drawings  of  birds,  plants, 
etc.,  is  tliorough  and  earnest.  From  the  })urist’s 
])oint  of  view  the  decoration  of  the  old  Sevres 
ware  was  not  always  in  correct  taste,  but  the 
more  unrestrained  modern  work  of  to-day  fur- 
nishes  many  examples  of  what  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

For  the  education  of  the  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect  the  “Ecole  des  Reaux  Arts”  is  the 
premier  institution  in  Paris;  and  the  method  of 
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DESIGN  IN  OUTLINE,  TINTED. 
BY  Edith  A.  J.  Wright. 

Battersea  School  of  Art. 


study  and  work  of  the  students  are  so  well  known 
to  be  of  the  highest  order  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  comment  on  them. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  was  the  work  which  had  been  done  in  the 
Ij’cees  and  colleges  for  boys  and  girls.  The  works 
required  from  candidates  for  the  diploma  of 
art  teaching  in  these  institutions  were  on  view; 
for  teaching  certificates  in  the  schools  for  boys 
they  were  seven  in  number,  namely : — A  shaded 
di’awing  of  the  human  figure  from  the  antique; 


DESIGNS  FOR  DAMASK  SERVIETTES. 
By  Georoe  Marples.  royal  college  of  art 
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DESIGN  FOR  THE  DECORATION 
OF  AN  ENTRANCE  VESTIBULE. 

By  Arthur  W.  Carter. 

New  Cross  School  of  Art 

a  shaded  drawing  of  a  full-length  figure  from 
the  nude  life,  in  cdialk  ;  a  shaded  drawing  of 
a  bust  from  the  life  ;  a  shaded  bust  from  the 
antique ;  a  sheet  of  perspective  diagrams ;  a 
sheet  of  sciography  diagrams ;  and  a  drawing 
of  a  portion  of  the  human  figure  anatomised, 
and  executed  in  red  and  black  chalk.  Similar 
works  were  required  from  candidates  for 
the  art  teaching  diploma  in  the  lycees  and 
colleges  for  girls,  but  from  the  samples  of 
accepted  works  shown  in  the  latter  case  the 
degree  of  efficiency  was  evidently  not  so  high  as 
that  required  in  the  schools  for  boys. 

The  school  works  from  these  institutions 
which  were  on  view  showed  that  in  the  case  of 
figure  drawing,  drawings  of  casts  and  models,  of 
ornament,  and  objects,  very  little  shading  was 
attempted ;  the  work  generally  was  more  un¬ 
finished  than  is  usual  in  British  schools,  but  the 
draughtsmanship  was  on  the  whole  very  good. 
Evidences  of  sound  teaching  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  examples  shown ;  for  instance,  in  all  the 
figure  drawing  the  “  line  of  the  horizon  ”  was 
clearly  marked,  and  in  the  drawings  from  groups 
of  models  a  small  geometrical  plan  and  elevation 
of  each  object  was  drawn  on  the  same  sheet.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  copying  of  landscapes 


from  the  fiat  in  chalk  done  at  these  schools  is  of 
any  practical  value  in  art  education. 

It  is  only  in  the  woi'ks  of  a  few  great  men  in 
France,  and  in  isolated  cases  in  some  of  the  design¬ 
ing  schools,  where  we  see  efforts  made  to  change 
the  order  of  the  Rococo  in  ornament  and  design  ; 
whether  their  work  will  have  an  enduring  effect 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  Austrian  artist,  Alphonse 
Mucha,  who  has  made  Paris  his  home,  stands  out 
like  a  giant  in  his  art,  has  dared  to  be  original 
without  becoming  eccentric,  and  evidence  is  al¬ 
ready  apparent  that  his  influence  and  teaching 
are  creating  new  departures  in  the  decorative 
art  of  the  Continent. 

The  Art  Schools  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Holland  more  or  less  pro¬ 
duce  work  that  bears  a  similarity  to  that  of  the 
French  schools.  They  are  all  inclined  to  devote  too 
much  attention  to  exercises  in  the  historic  styles 
of  ornament,  rather  than  in  the  creation  of 
original  work — in  fact,  the  best  attempts  in 
design  that  are  imoduced  in  the  schools  of  these 
countries  are  merely  rechauffds  of  the  historic 
styles,  but  generally  excellent  in  colour  and  in 
execution.  Exercises  of  this  nature  are  to  be 
recommended,  but  when  carried  too  far  they 
tend  to  stultify  all  promise  of  original  work. 
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In  the  schools  of  these  countries  we  also  find 
the  Avork  in  the  elementary  stages  thoroughly 
AA’ell  done,  most  of  it  being  accurate  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  all  the  signs  of  intelligent  teaching,  but  in 
the  more  advanced  sections  the  Avork  does  not 
bear  out  the  early  i^romise.  Good  technical  Avork 
and  finish  ai'e  characteristics  of  the  German 
schools,  but  the  Rococo  elements  are  even 
more  eAudent  in  their  AA'ork  than  in  that  of  the 
French  schools. 

The  Art  Schools  of  NorAA^ay  and  SAvedeii  are 
highly  progressive  and  shoAV  great  virility  in 
most  of  their  Avork.  Architectural  drawing, 
machine  draAving,  and  projection  are  strong 
points  in  their  curriculum.  Some  capital  work 
is  done  in  the  School  of  Decorative  Art  at 
Stockholm  in  SAA^eden.  Colour  studies,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  birds,  plants,  and  still-life,  are 


cleverly  executed,  and  designs  for  book  covers, 
title  pages,  illumination,  stamped  leather  and 
tapestry  are  done  in  this  institution  qiiite  as 
good  as  works  of  a  similar  nature  from  any 
other  art  school  in  Europe. 

Art  and  art  teaching  are  making  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  United  States ;  but  while  there  are 
many  eminent  American  painters,  sculptors,  and 
designers,  it  must  be  said  that  a  distinct  American 
school  of  decorative  art  and  design  has  not  yet 
appeared.  The  Avork  of  tAvo  of  the  best  schools 
of  art  in  America — the  Art  Students’  League  of 
NeAV  York  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago— is  of 
a  high  order,  especially  in  the  drawings  of  figures 
from  the  life,  and  in  compositions  of  the  figure 
and  ornament.  The  draughtsmanship  through¬ 
out  is  excellent,  and  the  method  of  treatment 
strongly  shoAvs  the  influence  of  Parisian  studios. 


MODELLED  DESIGNS  FOR  A  TOILET 
SET  IN  BEATEN  SILVER. 

Bv  Marv  G  Houston. 


R'jYAX.  COLLeOt  Of  Aht. 
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VELLUM  DOUBLURES  FOR  THE 
“RUBAIYAT"  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
Designed  by  Leon  V.  Solon. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  See  next  page. 


4i0 


LOUIS  XV  COMMODE.  In  the  Victor 
AND  Albert  Museum.  See  next  page. 
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this  interesting  gift  the  Mnsenm  is  indebted  to 
Sir  T.  D.  Gibson  Carmichael,  Bart. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  book¬ 
bindings  by  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  vellnm 
doublnres  in  the  new  style  of  binding,  bearing 
the  name  of  “Sutherland,”  after  its  first  patron 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  style  consists  in  the 
colour  decoration  being  applied  purely  by  tool- 
work,  and  being  in  consequence  as  ijermanent 
as  gold  tooling.  The  Museum  specimen  was 
designed  by  Li^on  V.  Solon  for  the  “  Rubaiyat  ”  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bagguley.  The  colour  scheme  includes  olive 
green,  purple,  pale  blue,  terra-cotta,  pale  grey 
and  gold  (see  illustration). 

Another  object  in  this  section,  also  purchased, 
is  “  Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseut,”  by  J.  Bedier 
(see  illustration),  a  snmptuous  ijroduction,  printed 
Avith  English  elzeAur  type  founded  by  MM.  Henri 
Chaix  et  Cie.,  on  vellum  paper  made  by  “Les 
Papeteries  D’ Arches,”  and  enriched  with  numerous 


HERCULES  CARRYING 
OFF  DEIANIERA. 

Painted  Wood  Group  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


THH  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM. 

'^l''IIE  Museum  has  been  enriched  lately  by  a 
X  bcrinest  from  the  late  Mrs.  .hdia  Anne 
Bonnor  of  some  objects  which  formerly  belonged 
if)  her  father,  the  hitt*  Captain  Charles  Spencer 
Picketts.  This  collection  consists  of  eight  oil 
|):iintings,  three  by  ('larkson  Stanfield,  four  by 
Platzer,  and  oik;  after  Bouchei',  a  porcelain  cup 
and  cover,  a  clock,  and  three  pieces  of  French 
furniture.  vVmong  the  last  is  a  fine  commode 
decorated  with  maiciuetry,  chiefly  of  tulipAVOod, 
harcAvood,  and  sycamore  (.see  illustration).  It 
has  mounts  f)l  chased  oiniolu,  and  the  top  is 
formed  by  a  slab  of  vaih'gated  red  and  yelloAv 
mai'ble.  This  inlere.sting  ])iecc  is  stamped 

H.  \'.  L.  C.  INK,  most  probably  the  initials  of 
Pobert  x'ictoi'  La  Croix,  a  cabinet-maker  (“Maitre 
Ebeni.ste”)  Avorking  at  the  end  of  the  leign  of 
Louis  X\’. 

Ancjther  recent  addition  is  a  carved  and 
painted  \\'Of)d  grou])  C)f  the  School  of  Giovanni 
da  Bologna,  rei)resenting  Hercules  carrying  off 
Deianiera  from  Achelous  (see  illustration).  For 


BINDING  OF  “  LE  ROMAN  DE 
TRISTAN  ET  ISEUT." 

Robert  Engels. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

From  the  Lace  Book  of  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

coloured  illustrations,  initials,  Ac.,  by  Robert 
Engels.  It  is  bound  in  black  morocco,  with  an  ap¬ 
plied  jjanel  of  calf  on  each  cover.  The  designs  for 
these  panels  are  also  by  Robert  Engels,  and  are 
Avorked  out  on  the  older  lines  of  cutting,  i)ainting, 
and  gilt  tooling.  The  doublures  are  of  silk  brocade. 

A  BOOK  OF  LACE  PATTERNS  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  ART  LIBRARY. 

HE  National  Art  Library  has  recently  added 
to  its  collections,  Avhich  already  contained 
a  fair  number  of  early  printed  or  engraved  lace 


books,  a  volume  of  manuscript  designs  of  quite 
uncommon  interest  and  value.  These  are  all  for 
the  kind  of  Avork  knoAvn  variously  as  Lads,  Darned 
Netting,  Panto  a  niagtia,  and  Modano  Ricaniato, 
the  pattern  being  entirely  set  out  in  squares  on  a 
ground  of  netting.  The  book  bears  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  II, 
King  of  Denmark  and  NorAvay,  and  Sophia  of 
Mecklenburg,  Avho  Avas  the  second  Avife  of  Henry 
Julius,  Duke  of  BrunsAvick-Wolfenbuttel,  Calen- 
burg  and  Blankenburg  (1589-1013),  and  is  dated 
tAA"0  years  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (1611- 
1015),  the  earlier  date  appearing  on  the  title- 
page,  and  the  later  on  the  stamped  vellum 
binding,  Avhicli  also  has  her  initials.  It  contains 
forty-three  numbered  designs  (page  3  having 
unfortunately  been  lost),  of  Avhich  tAvo  are 
double-iAage  in  size,  each  of  the  others  occupy¬ 
ing  one  side  of  a  single  page.  Page  1,  here 
repi’oduced,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  treatment  of 
heraldry  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  lace.  The 
arms  are  those  of  Denmark  ;  and  the  initials 
those  of  the  inscription  beloAA^ ;  in  English, 
“  Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  born  of  the 
Royal  race  of  Denmark,  and  princely  AvidoAV  and 
Dnehess  of  BrunsAAick  and  Lilnebiirg.”  Page  2 
is  similar  in  character,  but  Avith  the  cypher  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  in  a  cartouche  supported 
by  tAvo  angels  Avith  drawn  SAA^ords  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  ducal  croAAUi.  The  inscription 
describes  the  Duke  as  “Henry  .Julius,  formerly 
titular  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  Duke  of 
BrunsAvick  and  Lilnebiirg,”  the  titles  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  being  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  page. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION. 


From  a  Woodcut  by  Vergil  Solis. 
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THE  ARMS  OF  DENMARK. 

Title-page  of  the  Lace  Book  of  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  1614 

These  aie  followed  by  a  quaint  representation 
of  the  Child  .Jesus,  Jacob  Avrestling  with  the 
Angel,  the  Two  .Spies  with  the  bunch  of  grapes, 
.Sain.son  anti  the  Lion,  .Satan  being  chained  by  the 
Angel,  tlie  Four  Evangelists,  the  Annunciation, 
Nativity,  Circumcision,  Visit  of  the  Three  Kings, 
Killing  of  the  Innocents  (double-page),  Present¬ 
ation  in  the  Temple,  .Jesus  with  the  Doctors, 
the  Haptism,  Feast  in  Cana,  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
the  i'dagellation.  Crowning,  and  Crucifixion,  the 
'hwelve  .Sybils,  the  Twelve  Disciples,  Christ  bear¬ 
ing  the  Cross,  the  Instrinnents  of  the  Passion 
(twice),  Eml)lenis  of  hAith,  Hope,  Charity,  Justice, 
J’rudenc(“,  Rravery,  Temjierance,  Patience,  the 


Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (five  scenes),  and— a 
most  curious  finish — a  dance  of  Saxon  peasants 
(double-page),  the  musical  instruments  being  the 
bagpii^es  and  a  pipe.  All  these  are  executed  with 
quite  unusual  spirit  and  excellence ;  and  the 
drawing  is  uncommonly  well  maintained  in  the 
difficult  convention  demanded  by  the  fabric. 
The  origins  of  the  designs  are  to  be  sought  for 
among  well-known  engravings  of  the  period  or 
the  previous  century  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  intelligently  the  designer  has  sim¬ 
plified  an  elaborate  composition  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  need  of  the  moment.  As  an  example  of 
this  we  reproduce  a  wood-cut  “  Annunciation  ”  by 
Vergil  Solis  from  his  BihHsche  Figuren,  published 
at  Nurnberg  in  15()2,  which  has  seemingly  inspired 
the  design  of  the  same  subject.  The  general 
resemblance  will  at  once  be  seen  (allowing  for 
the  enormous  difference  in  technique),  especially 
in  the  figure  of  the  angel,  the  vase  of  flowers,  and 
the  pose  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  right  hand 
is  crossed  over  her  breast,  and  left  hand  resting 
on  an  open  book  as  in  the  woodcut.  Her  head 
also  is  draped,  and  her  sleeves  puffed  at  the 
shoulder ;  Avhile  the  Dove  is  introduced  in  both 
compositions  in  relatively  about  the  same  place. 
Similar  resemblances  can  be  Avorked  out  in  other 
instances  ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  AA'ay 
in  Avhicli  the  personality  of  the  Duchess  is  in 
sisted  on  in  the  first  two  patterns  and  on  the 
binding,  make  it  far  from  improbable  that  the 
Avork  was  her  OAvn.  One  Avould  hesitate  to  allow 
her  the  genius  necessary  for  the  makiug  of  the 
almost  iiiAmriably  fine  composition  and  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  but  seeing  those  qualities  to  be,  to  some 
extent  at  all  events,  attxdbutable  to  artists  of 
knoAvn  poAvers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  give  a 
skilful  needlewoman  credit  for  the  taste  and 
judgment  required  to  adapt  their  pictures  to  her 
OAvn  uses.  E.  F.  S. 
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'^ITH  the  waning  of  the  year  there  passed 
away  out  of  the  world  of  art  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  hniuan  beings  and 
one  of  the  most  gifted  artists  who  had  graced 
it  in  onr  time.  Before  he  bad  completed  his 
fiftieth  year,  Onslow  Ford — the  mere  mention 
of  Avhose  name  was  ever  sufficient  to  call  np 
feelings  of  kindliness  in  those  who  had  the 
privilege  to  call  him  friend — has  left  a  vacant 
place  in  the  artistic  ranks ;  but  not,  perhaps, 
before  his  chief  work  was  finished. 

Looking  back  npon  that  Avork,  embracing 
it  in  a  single  survey,  Ave  seem  to  recognise 
that  his  most  complete  and  important  achieve¬ 
ments  lay  in  his  busts  and  in  his  ideal  figures. 
Others  liaA’e  ijroduced  ordinary  figure  statues 
as  AA’ell  as  be  ;  others  baA  e  designed  memorials 
Avitb  ecpial  felicity  ;  but  no  one  bas  cpiite  ctpiallcd 
bim  in  bis  sustained  excellence  in  portraiture, 
especially  in  bis  busts,  Avbetber  in  bronze  or 
marble.  Here  Ave  have  cbaracter,  Ave  have  like¬ 
ness,  and  we  always  haA^e,  though  Avithout 
flattery,  the  best  aspect  and  the  best  intellectAial 
side  of  the  sitter.  Intensely  realistic  though  they 
are,  they  are  alAA  ays  sculptni  al,  Avbile  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  modern  dress,  uncomiAromising  as  this  is 
usually  found  to  be,  is  extraordinarily  skilful 
and  successful. 

Again,  in  ideal  figures  Mr.  OnsloAv  Ford,  along 
Avith  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  aa  ho  Avas  the  leader,  did 
work  Avhich  had  great  effect  npon  the  schools 
of  to-day.  The  moAement  Avhich  be  helped  to 
introduce  into  England,  and  Avbicb  breathed  such 
a  spirit  of  liAunanity  into  the  classicism  of  twenty- 
fiA’e  years  ago,  seemed  to  aim  at  sboAving  not  only 
form  and  outline,  but  surface  and  planes  ;  not  only 
to  generalise,  but  to  sjjecify.  And  so  the  modelling 
of  the  human  figure,  elaborated  ipj  to  the  point 
of  completeness — but  stopping  short  of  Avbat  is 
petty,  niggling,  unsculpturesque,  being  in  short 
more  in  harmony  Avith  the  art,  say,  of  Bastianini 
than  of  Denner  (if  scidptor  and  painter  may  be 
juxtaposed) — became  the  touchstone  of  the  new 
sculpture ;  and  the  movement  it  gaA  e  rise  to  may 
be  said  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  the  Ihe- 
Raphaelite  movement  of  an  earlier  day,  in  so  far 
as  it  touched  the  artistic  conscience  and  induced 
a  more  thorough  and  searching  execution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  follow  out 
the  career  of  OnsloAv  Ford  in  detail  :  this  has 
too  recently  been  set  forth  in  detail  to  need 
recapitulation.*  But  it  is  not  possible  to  ignore 

*  See  “  British  Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  To-day,” 
by  M.  H.  Spielmann  (Cassell  and  Co.),  p.  .51  et  seq. 


the  development  of  a  caieer  Avhich,  apart  from 
its  OAvn  triumphs,  had  so  refining  an  influence 
upon  others.  We  look  from  the  statues  of 
Rowland  Hill  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  that  of  Dr. 
Dale,  and  from  “Folly”  to  “Glory  to  the  Dead,” 
to  see  his  OAvn  groAvth.  Truth  to  tell,  the  change 
Avas  A'ery  gradual ;  and  once  Onslow  Ford  had 
obtained  his  footing — being  highly  accomplished 
at  the  start — his  improAement  is  not  so  A^ery 
obvious.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  certain 
of  his  later  AAorks  his  highest  excellence  is  not 
alAA'ays  maintained.  He  AA^as  always  a  little 
neiwous — a  cpiality  arising  out  of  conscientious¬ 
ness,  and  bis  bealtb  Avould  seem  to  suffer  under  a 
sustained  strain. 

OnsloAv  Ford  AAms  not  lapid  in  design.  Wben 


HAMLET. 

By  E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. 
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THE  SINGER 

Br  E.  Onslow  Ford  R.A, 


lie  had  once  decided  upon  his  scheme  he  worked 
quickly  enough  ;  but  in  the  initial  stage  he  was 
inclined  to  wait  for  inspiration.  A  year  or  so 
ago  an  American  gentleman  called  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  undertake  a  memorial  design  for 
him.  Onslow  Ford  declared  himself  hapiiy  to 
do  so.  “Well,”  said  his  visitor,  “when  can  you 
let  me  see  a  sketch?  The  merest  scribble  of  a 
drawing  would  do.  Could  I  see  something  if 
I  call  again  this  afternoon?  ”  “  This  afternoon?” 

echoed  the  sculptor ;  “  I  fear  I  don’t  work  like 
that.  If  you  call  again  in  three  Aveeks  I  may  be 
able  to  shoAV  you  something  of  that  kind.”  But 
three  AA'eeks  would  not  do,  as  the  American 
visitor  had  to  sail  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
tAvo,  and  the  commission  was  necessarily  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  delightful  understanding  that  existed 
between  OnsloAV  Ford  and  his  friends,  similai’ly 
controlled  his  relations  Avith  his  assistants.  The 
importance  of  the  assistant  is  perhaps  not 
generally  understood  by  the  public.  The  “  ghost  ” 
of  many  an  incompetent  sculptor,  he  is  the 
indispensable  servant  of  the  real  artist ;  he  has 
to  follow  out  instructions,  carry  on  the  work 
in  its  initial  stages  according  to  the  model 
provided  by  his  employer,  execute  the  heavy 
manual  labour,  and  generally  Avork  on  the  clay, 
or  perhaps  later  on  the 'marble,  until  the  moment 
arrives  for  the  sculptor  to  take  it  over  himself 
and,  Avith  his  masterly  touches  and  finishing,  to 
make  the  final  AVork  entirely  his  OAvn  again.  The 
assistant,  if  he  be  a  young  man,  receives  his 
artistic  education  while  he  is  being  thus  em- 
l)loyed — he  is  probably  graduating  in  honours 
on  his  OAvn  account.  If  he  be  old,  he  is  content  to 
place  his  manual  skill  at  his  master’s  disposal, 
happy  in  thus  legitimately  carrying  out  his 
craft,  AA'ell  knoAving  that  his  creative  powers  and 
general  sculptor’s  ability  are  insufficient  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  Avay  on  his  own  account.  By 
such  as  these  OnsloAV  Ford  Avas  personally  idol¬ 
ised,  Avhile  his  solicitude  for  them  and  for  their 
advancement  called  forth  their  Avarmest  grati¬ 
tude.  Among  the  younger  men  who  served  with 
him,  and  whose  powers  he  did  much  to  call  forth, 
may  be  named  Mr.  Frank  BoAvcher — Avho  has 
developed  into  our  leading  medallist  —  and 
Mr.  Lucchesi,  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
prolific  of  our  younger  sculptors  in  ideal 
Avork. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  a  man  like 
OnsloAV  Ford,  Avhose  AVork  is  always  resti’ained, 
refined,  dainty,  elegant,  aiming  at  grace  and 
decorativeness  rather  than  at  passion  and  force, 
should  have  had  no  sympathy  Avhatever  with  the 
productions  of  such  a  giant  as  M.  Rodin.  That 
many  of  the  French  sculptor’s  later  works — the 
farces,  the  productions  of  an  ungoverned  and 
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professor  HUXLEY 

By  E,  Onslow  Ford,  R.A, 


sensuous  emotion,  and  the  rough  sketches  which 
are  made,  it  is  said,  rather  to  sell  than  as  to 
serve  as  sketches — should  have  awakened  no 
response  in  Ford’s  bosom  can  well  be  understood. 
But  that  nothing  of  Rodin’s — the  great  master¬ 
pieces  as  most  of  us  consider  them,  of  an  earlier 
day — should  recommend  themselves  to  his  artistic 
intelligence  or  his  taste  is  less  explicable ;  yet 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  “  No — I  can  see 
nothing  in  them  at  all,”  he  declared  to  me 
recently,  at  the  end  of  a  protracted  discussion  ; 


and  Rodin,  alone  among  the  leading  sculptors 
now  living,  remained  curiously  taboo  to  our 
generous-minded  artist  to  the  end. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford’s  own  work  consists  in  the  statuettes  of  the 
female  nude.  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  feel 
that  they  should  be  bigger,  yet  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  if  they  wmre  we  should  wish  them  small 
again.  Yet  we  must  like  them  best  because  of 
their  own  beauty,  and  because  in  them  the  artist 
has  trusted  to  that  for  his  effect  rather  than,  as 
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M  RIDLEY  CORBET  ESQ. 

By  E  Onslow  Ford,  R.A 

ill  <‘(‘i  taiM  otliei-  of  liis  ini[)ortant  works,  to  a  too- 
I'rco  us{!  of  oriianioiit  and  enrieliinont.  If  I  may 
Ik;  peiTiiittcd  to  rciioat  wliat  J  affii  iu  in  the  book 
alrcaily  allndc'd  to,  I  Avould  jioint  out  that 
Onslow  l'"ord’s  ideal  figures  are,  almost  without 
exeejilion,  delightful,  eharmingly  pretty  in 
the  smaller  woik,  wilh  as  close  an  aiiproacli  to 
jioetie  realism  as  an  artist  should  choose  to 
V(!nlur(;.  In  tin;  largc'r  work,  however,  tlie 
seulplor  has  adopted  a  treatment  of  the  orna- 
mr;nt,  tin;  cllect  of  which  is  to  underrate  the 
glyptic  rjualily;  but  in  all,  great  and  small, 
th(;re  is  to  be  found  that  same  high  degree  of 
ndimmient  and  charm  of  modelling,  with  a 
sweetness  of  feeling  which  is  as  grateful  as  dew 
to  thc‘  beholdei-. 

If  I  eannot  agree  with  those  who  have  written 
that  Onslow  l''ord  was  “great”  as  a  sculiitor,  I 
Ini'ten  to  extol  his  merits  and  claim  for  him 


a  place  very  near  the  front  rank  of  our  truly 
great  sculptors — who  are,  indeed,  but  few.  Yet 
he  played  his  part  on  the  artistic  stage — a  con¬ 
siderable  role — and  he  played  it  well.  His  sterling 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  his  loftiness  of  aim, 
his  sincerity  and  grace  of  mind,  his  generous 
sympathy  and  pleasing  cheerfulness — all  these 
Avere  qualities  AAdiich  characterised  alike  himself 
and  his  art.  No  wonder  that  the  loss  of  him 
is  a  loss  that  is  real  to  many  of  ns  who  knew 
him  Avell,  as  it  is  to  the  art  he  practised;  no 
Avonder  that  there  stood  by  his  gra\’'e-side  in 
East  Finchley,  Avhere  he  Avas  laid  to  rest  on  the 
27  th  of  December,  a  concourse  that  included 
many  of  the  chief  artists  of  England,  who,  with 
moistened  eyes,  found  comfort  in  casting  upon 
the  coffin  a  memory  of  their  love,  like  a  floAA^er 
Avhere  he  lay.  jj  Spielmann. 
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By  W.  ROBERTS. 


SEVEIRAL  pieces  of  Old  Dresden  ran  Avell  into 
three  ftgnres,  the  top  price  being  (ilO  gnineas 
paid  at  Mrs.  George  Bonnor's  sale,  Ain’il  It),  for 
a  crinoline  gronp  of  a  lad  holding  a  dog,  and  a 
gentleman  and  negro  attendant,  (i  in.  high ;  next 
to  this  in  price  was  the  sum  of  (500  guineas  paid 
on  Jiine  20  for  a  pair  of  groups  of  Orientals, 
one  riding  upon  an  elephant  and  the  other  on 
a  rhinoceros,  10  in.  high,  on  Louis  XV  ormolu 
plinths;  on  the  same  day  a  pair  of  statuettes. 
Flora  and  Mars,  with  attributes,  also  on  Louis 
XV  plinths,  1  in.  high,  went  for  480  guineas ; 
at  the  Hope-Edwardes  sale,  a  i^air  of  busts  of 
children,  with  coloured  drapery,  wearing  head¬ 
dress  encrusted  with  branches  of  flowers,  10  in. 
high,  sold  for  .jMO  guineas ;  and  a  beaker-shaped 
vase,  finely  painted  with  garden  scenes  of 
Watteau  figures,  etc.,  in.,  275  guineas.  At 
Mr.  W.  C.  Watterson’s  sale.  May  15,  a  pair  of 
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groups  of  Diana  and  Bacchus  and  Apollo  and 
Bellona,  in.  high,  realised  2.‘>5  gnineas,  as 

n  gainst  £00  paid  for  them  by  the  late  owner. 

The  supply  of  old  Sevres  was  considerably 
below  the  average,  and  only  the  following  need 
be  specially  mentioned  :  a  pair  of  biscuit  figures 
of  Cupid  and  P.syche,  on  old  Sevres  stands,  of 
gros-bleu  marbled  with  gold  and  painted  with 
floAvers  in  panels,  12  in.  high,  710  guineas 
(EdAvardes’  sale)  ;  and  a  pair  of  small  square 
orange-tubs,  each  painted  Avith  boiniuets  of 
floAA'ers  in  four  heart-shaped  medallions  on  apple- 
green  ground,  by  Carrier,  2^  in.  square  by  4|  in. 
high,  200  guineas  (Sir  Charles  Locock’s  sale, 
January  1<S).  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
Oriental  china  was  Sir  Charles  CommereH’s  large 
globular  jar  and  covei'  of  old  Chinese  mirror- 
black  porcelain,  pencilled  Avith  panels  of  lotus 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  in  gold  richly  mounted 
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with  handles,  rim  and  foot  of  finely  chased 
Louis  XV  ormolu,  1(5  in.  high,  15  in.  diam.,  720 
guineas  (July  12);  Mr.  Watterson’s  set  of  three 
old  Nankin  vases  and  a  pair  of  beakers,  painted 
with  baskets  of  fioAvers  and  trees  in  panels,  20^  in. 
high, "sold  for  560  guineas  (May  15) ;  and  the  Hope- 
EdAvardes’  sale  comprised  three  important  lots 
of  Chinese  porcelain  —  a  pair  of  long-necked 
bottles,  AA'ith  fioAA^ers  and  foliage  in  AAdiite  on 
apple-green  ground,  11  in.  high,  300  guineas; 
a  pair  of  beakers,  finely  enamelled  AA’ith  rocks, 
lloAvers,  and  in  mauve,  yelloAA",  and  green  on  black 
ground,  15  in.  high,  150  guineas  ;  and  a  pair  of 
cylindrical  poAA’dered  blue  vases,  enamelled  AA'ith 
riA’er  scenes  and  figures,  etc.,  in  brilliant  colours, 
17{  in.  high,  520  guineas.  SeA'eral  other  high 
l)rices  paid  for  Oriental  i)orcelain  could  be  cpioted 
if  space  permitted  :  mention,  hoAAever,  must  be 
made  of  a  lare  oA'iform  A’ase  of  old  Chinese 
]iorce]ain,  AA’ith  black  ground  and  shaped  ruby- 
coloured  borders,  17|  in.  high,  AA’hich  realised  320 
guineas  at  the  Wass  sale :  this  Avas  originally 
one  of  a  set  of  three  Aases  and  tAA'o  beakers, 
purchased  at  Amsterdam  in  or  about  the  year 
IHll  ;  tAA’o  of  the  three  A'ases  passed  into  the 
Hamilton  collection,  and  at  the  sale  in  1SS2 
realised  TllO. 

Of  articles  generically  classed  as  objects  of 
art  and  rertu,  the  season’s  sales  included  enough 


to  form  the  subject  of  a  fairly  long  paper,  so  that 
only  a  small  selection  can  be  dealt  Avith  in  this 
place.  Thi'ee  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  AA’ere 
in  the  Hope-EdAvardes’  collection :  a  Louis  XV 
marqueterie  casket,  inlaid  Avith  groups  of  floAvers 
in  tulip-Avood  borders,  and  mounted  in  chased 
ormolu,  14  in.  AAdde,  11  in.  high,  1,800  guineas ; 
a  boAAd  of  green  moss  agate,  elaborately  mounted 
in  ormolu,  5;|  in.  high,  800  guineas ;  and  a 
spherical  boAAd  and  cover  of  Nevers  Avare,  mottled 
grey  and  dark  blue,  etc.,  11  in.  high,  370  guineas. 
(In  June  28,  a  Limoges  standing  salt,  AA’ith 
circular  top,  the  body  of  splayed  hexagonal  form, 
and  large  circular  base,  painted  in  the  style  of 
Suzanne  Court,  3j  in.  high,  sold  for  360  guineas. 

In  the  EdAA’ardes’  collection  there  Avere  several 
antique  bronzes  of  the  highest  aitistic  interest 
and  imiAortance — an  old  Italian  statuette  of  the 
Infant  Bacchus,  15|  in.  high,  650  guineas;  a  pair 
of  old  French  groxips,  the  Choice  of  Paris,  and 
Diana  AAdth  Nymphs,  16|  in.,  £600 ;  and  a  pair 
of  Louis  XVI  groups  of  cupids  sporting,  12|  in. 
high,  460  guineas  ;  on  May  10,  a  bronze  statuette, 
by  Ghibherti,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  21  in.  high, 
050  guineas.  Mrs.  Bonnor’s  collection  included 
tAA'o  pieces  of»  sculpture  of  the  highest  rank, 
Venus  chastising  Cupid  with  Roses,  a  group  in 
marble  in  the  style  of  Falconet,  14|  in.  high, 
1,250  guineas,  and  Venus,  Avith  a  heart  and  dead 
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bird,  a  pair  of  statuettes,  in.,  1,500  guineas. 
On  July  12,  a  pair  of  Sphinxes  in  terra-cotta,  the 
faces  representing  portraits  of  Mdlle.  du  The, 
by  Falconet,  with  figures  of  cupids,  from  a 
chateau  at  ITsle  Adam,  the  property  of  the 
Conde  family,  980  guineas;  and  on  June  28,  an 
interesting  series  of  eight  lead  statues  of  the 
eighteenth  century  realised  a  total  of  £109  :  these 
statues,  sold  as  “  the  property  of  a  gentleman," 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fitz  Henry  in  the  British 
Pavilion  of  the  recent  Exposition  in  Paris.  These 
leaden  figures  were  largely  used  in  the  decoration 
of  gardens  in  England  and  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  are  now — after  a  long 
period  of  neglect — apparently  fashionable  for 
the  same  purpose. 

So  far  as  articles  of  decoration  and  decorative 
furniture  are  concerned,  the  leading  place  will 
be  readily  accorded  to  the  magnificent  pair  of 
Louis  XV  commodes,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  and  removed  from  Hornby  Castle, 
Yorkshire.  They  are  the  work  of  the  lA)enhte 
Joseph,  by  whom  they  are  signed,  whilst  the 
mounts  were  executed  by  Cafiieri.  The  fronts 
are  composed  of  two  drawers,  in  form  somewhat 
swelling  towards  the  centre,  the  base  of  the 
lower  drawer  moulded  and  forming  the  outer 
line  of  the  commode  ;  they  are  of  oak,  veneered 
with  king-  and  tulip- wood ;  the  latter  inlaid 
parqueterie-wise  in  the  panels,  forming  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  branches  of  floral  oiiiaments 
that  decorate  the  front  and  sides.  The  whole 
is  most  elaborately  mounted  with  chased  ormolu, 
having  spirited  scrollwork,  shells  and  ribands, 
festooned  with  garlands  and  foliage  as  eniich- 
ment.  The  slabs  are  of  fleur-de-peche  marble. 
Each  commode  measures  51t  in.  wide,  211  in. 
deep,  and  35  in.  high,  and,  sold  in  one  lot, 

produced  £15,000  (June  26),  the  purchaser  being 
Mr.  Charles  Wertheimer.  Another  such  pair 
has  not  occurred  in  the  public  auction-room 
for  very  many  years,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
anything  similar  ever  having  been  offered 
at  Christie’s.  The  only  article  which  permits 
of  any  sort  of  comparison  was  a  very  fine 

Louis  XV  parqueterie  commode,  which  realised 
5,950  guineas  at  the  fourteenth  clay’s  sale  of 
the  Hamilton  Palace  dispersal  on  July  17,  1882; 
the  ormolu  decoration  of  this  commode  was, 
however,  far  more  elaborate  than  is  the  case 

Avith  the  pair  just  sold.  Viewed  in  the  light 

of  the  price  paid  for  this  pair,  the  Hamilton 
Palace  commode  woidd  probably  realise  10,000 
guineas  if  it  came  into  the  market  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Duke  of  Leeds’s  pair 
has  apparently  been  in  his  Grace’s  family  ever 
since  they  were  purchased  in  Paris,  and  each 
has  pa.sted  on  its  back  the  bill-heading  AAdth 


BRASS  ANDIRON. 

One  of  a  Pair  sold  for  460  Guineas. 

name  and  address  of  the  furniture  dealer  from 
Avhoiii  they  Avere  purchased  in  Paris  OA-er  a 
century  ago.  The  enormous  price  paid  for 
them  Avill  probably  have  the  usual  effect  of 
bringing  other  commodes  of  the  period  into 
the  market. 

Of  the  many  other  decorative  objects  and 
articles  of  furniture,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  folloAving  :  Pair  of  Louis  XVH  Abases 
and  covers,  formed  as  tripod  altars,  the  body  and 
coA^er  of  do\"e-grey  marble,  elaborately  monnted 
AAdth  finely  chased  ormolu,  23  in.  high,  3,509 
guineas  (May  3) :  this  remaikable  pair  of  Abases 
Avas  at  one  time  in  Prince  Galitzine’s  collection  ; 
a  Loiiis  XVI  oblong  satiiiAvood  parciueteiie 
AAriting-table,  the  panels  inlaid  Avith  a  trellis 
d  sign,  65  in.  by  32  in.,  800  guineas  (Hope- 
Edwardes’  sale) ;  and  a  pair  of  andirons  of 
brass,  26  in.  high,  13  in.  Avide,  English  Avork  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  exhibited  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  enamels  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  1897,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Haixling  at 
160  guineas  on  May  3 ;  an  illustration  is  here 
given.  Among  articles  in  silA^er  the  most  re¬ 
markable  AA^ere:  An  Elizabethan  standing  salt, 
12  in.  high,  1595,  20  oz.,  £1,380  ;  a  Queen  Anne 
helmet  shaped  rose-water  CAA^er,  8]  in.  high,  by 
DaA’id  Willaume,  30  oz.,  £250;  a  James  I  stand¬ 
ing  cup  and  cover,  Avith  steeple  top.  Hi  in.  high, 
London  hall-mark,  1616  and  1617,  £500 ;  these 
three  articles  Avere  in  Lord  Dormer’s  collection 
sold  on  March  27,  whilst  on  the  same  day  Colonel 
Warren-Swettenham’s  complete  set  of  James  I 
silver  apostle  spoons,  1617,  sold  for  £1,060  ;  only 
two  other  complete  sets  are  known. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[218]  IS  THIS  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA?— 
Ill  this  poi'ti-iiit,  the  fail'  liair,  slightly  golden,  the  form 
of  the  forehead,  eyelids  and  nose,  the  short  and  some- 
w  lial  I'el renting  chin,  the  cheeks  (charuiiiigly  fresh  in 
colour),  t  he  smiling,  half-opened  lips— all  tliis is  to  be  seen 
in  I  lie  jiiiblished  portraits  of  the  Queen,  aiidareseen  also  in 
this  picture,  which  I  take  to  be  her  late  Majesty  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  Moreover,  there  is  on 
tlie  tliroat,  tlie  double  line  of  “  necklace,”  and  the  raised 
eliignon  is  held  by  a  red  net,  coarse  in  mesh,  inifortii- 
nately  not,  reproduced  in  the  photograph.  The  study 
is  “fatly”  |iainted,  against  a  grey  backgi'ouiid,  in  the 
beaut  ifnl  Mnglish  manner  of  18IM.  Could  it  be  a  fine 
sketch  by  Landseer?  It  is  unfinished,  jiainted  on  stout 
oil-pajier;  the  photograph  does  not  render  its  iieaiities, 
but  in  the  original  the  values  are  given  with  truth. 

I  am  eonvineed  tin'  portrait  repri'sents  Queen  Victoria. 
Who  is  the  painter?  dCvfiLK  Wauters  (Iku'is). 

\\h'  are  by  no  means  (!onvineed  that  the 
poi'trait  represents  her  late  Majesty.  We  invite 
onr  readers  who  are  in  a  jiosition  to  express  an 
o|)inion  to  reply  on  both  iioints  to  our  distinguished 
eoi'i'esptindent. 

[21!)]  WEDGWOOD’S  COPY  OF  THE  PORTLAND  VASE  — 
There  is  in  my  |)ossession  a  copy  of  t/he  I’ortland  Vase  in 
\\’erlgwood  Ware,  which  I  have  had  since  1817.  Could 
yon  kindly  give  me  an  idea  as  to  its  probabh^  age? — 
Sl>A(  KMAN  flJelfast). 

.losiah  Wedgwood  made  fifty  copies  in  eart  lieii- 
ware  of  the  Poi'lland  Vase,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eiglileeiilh  century,  d'hey  ^vere  sold  by  him  for 
twenty-five  guineas  each. 


[250]  MINIATURES  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS’ 
SISTER. — I  have  lately  had  sulniiitted  to  me  a  few 
miniatures  that  at  one  time  belonged  to  Edwin  Bullock, 
and  formed  part  of  his  collection  at  Handsworth.  There 
ai’e  two  amongst  them  whicli  I  have  lieen  able  to  identify 
that  are  of  special  importance,  and  which  have  never, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  been  described  or  illustrated 
before.  They  are  evidently  copies  in  miniature,  by 
Frances  Reynolds,  of  two  notable  pictures  painted  by 
her  eminent  brother  Sir  Joshua,  and  done  in  the  very 
years  in  which  he  completed  the  oil  paintings.  Each  of 
them  is  signed  with  her  initials  and  dated.  A  point  of 
special  interest  about  one  of  them  is  that  it  presumably 
enables  us  for  the  first  time  to  know  the  exact  year  in 
which  the  picture,  “  Cupid  as  a  Link  Boy,”  was  painted.' 
The  “Cupid  as  a  Link  Boy”  Wcis  a  picture  of  a  lad  in  a 
beggar’s  dress  holding  a  link  in  his  hand  and  had  a  back¬ 
ground  of  old  houses.  It  was  described  by  Malone,  Sir 
.Joshua’s  executor,  as  the  “Covent  Garden  Cupid,”  and 
was  a  picture  measuring  29j  inches  by  24  inches.  From 
the  wonderful  book  on  the  paintings  of  Sir  Joshua,  by 
Graves  and  Cronin,  we  find  that  the  painting  in  question 
was  exhibited  by  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  at  the  British 
Institution  in  18f7~23  and  46,  and  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  by  its  present  ownerfMr.  Alexander  Henderson) 
in  1875  and  1896.  It  was  engraved  by  J.  Dean  in  1777  and 
by  S.  W.  Reynolds.  It  was  sold,  we  are  also  informed,  by 
Lord  Sackville  to  Agnews,  and  from  them  passed  to  Mr. 
Henderson.  The  miniature  of  this  picture  is  in  the 
unmistakable  low  colouring  and  washy  technique  of 
Frances  Reynolds,  and  bears  upon  it  her  initials  “  F.R.,” 
the  former  letter  being  like  an  “  S  ”  with  a  stroke  across 
it,  more  after  the  style  of  an  Arabic  letter  It  is 

dated  1776.  In  that  year  Reynolds  sent  to  the  Academy 
“The  Infant  Samuel,”  “St.  John,”  “Master  Crewe  as 
Henry  VIII,”  “Master  Herbert  as  Bacchus,”  “The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,”  “Lord  Temple, ’’and  “Garrick;” 
and  if  we  consider  that  he  also  painted  this  “  Cupid  as  a 
Link  Boy,”  the  date  of  which  has  never  yet  been 
definitely  fixed,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  peculiarly  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  year,  including  as  it  did  three  of  the  President’s 
most  famous  pictures  of  boys.  The  reason  I  consider 
the  date  on  the  miniatures  to  be  that  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  because  on  the  second  miniature  the  date  is 
that  in  which  the  portrait  in  question  was  finished.  I 
therefore  conclude  that  the  same  arrangement  applies 
to  each  miniature. 

The  second  miniature  is  that  of  “  The  Strawberry 
Girl,”  a  little  girl  with  a  handkerchief  folded  over  her 
head,  of  which  the  border  hangs  down  over  her  foi'e- 
liead,  forming  a  sort  of  frill.  She  has  her  hands  crossed, 
and,  as  Leslie  and  Taylor  stated,  she  is  “creeping 
timidly  along  and  glancing  around  with  her  large 
black  eyes.”  This  picture  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  Academy  in  1773,  and  it  is  at  Bowood  to-day.  There 
are  other  versions  of  the  same  picture,  also  by  the  hand  of 
the  President,  one  of  which  is  at  the  Wallace  Gallery.  In 
that  one,  however,  the  frill  of  the  handkerchief  does  not 
appear,  and  the  hair,  which  can  be  seen,  is  parted  in  the 
middle.  The  sweet  face  was  painted,  as  is  well  known, 
from  that  of  Olfy,  the  second  daughter  of  Reynolds’ 
sister  Mary  Palmer,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Gwat- 
kin,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  original  works 
the  artist  ever  executed.  Frances  Reynolds,  to  whose 
hand  I  attribute  tli(*se  interesting  works,  was  the  sister 
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THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL. 

Frcm  the  Miniatures  by  Frances  Reynolds,  after  the 


CUPID  AS  A  LINK  BOY. 

Paintings  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A. 


of  the  President,  and  was  born  in  1729.  She  resided  with 
her  brother  for  a  consideral)le  time,  but  left  him  in  1779, 
when  his  nieces  came  to  take  care  of  his  lionse.  She 
died  in  1807.  Northcote,  who  came  in  1771  as  pupil  and 
assistant  to  Sir  Joshua,  rather  chaffed  her  as  an  artist, 
but  stated  that  she  “paints  very  fine  both  history  and 
portrait.”  Her  brother  said  her  i)oi'traits  made  him  cry, 
though  they  made  other  people  laugh.  Johnson,  whose 
portrait  she  painted,  was  on  terms  of  close  friendshij) 
with  his  “  dear  Kenny.”  as  he  called  her.  and  left  her  a 
book,  as  a  legacy,  by  his  will,  but  he  did  not  cai'e  for  her 
portrait  of  him.  She  had  an  exhibititui  of  her  works, 
but  very  few  of  them  are  now  known,  and  it  is  as  copies 
of  the  work  of  her  famous  brother  that  they  have  their 
interest.  She  did  not  always  copy  his  pictures  in  all 
their  detail,  occasionally  omitting  portions  of  their  back¬ 
ground,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  save  herself  trouble,  and  it 
would  seem  likely  that  sometimes  she  did  her  miniature 
before  her  Iwother  had  quite  completed  his  oil  painting, 
as,  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  the  two  miniatures  to  which 
I  allude,  the  w'ings  of  the  Cupid  do  not  appear  in  the 
miniature,  although  they  are  in  the  finished  oil  painting; 
and  the  houses  that  are  so  lightly  suggested  in  the  minia¬ 
ture  have  been  elaborated  and  altered  in  the  oil  painting. 
In  this  way,  pei-haps,  the  miniature  possesses  a  special 


interest,  and  shows  what  the  earliei'  idea  of  the  artist 
was  in  respect  to  the  famous  w'oik. — Cf.  C.  Willi.vmson. 

In  view  of  the  amused  agony  with  which 
Reynolds  regarded  the  work  of  his  sister  (whom,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Williamson,  Reynolds  got  rid  of  in 
favour  of  his  nieces),  it  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  that 
Sir  .Joshua  did  not  approve  of  her  transcripts  of  his 
works  at  all,  and  allowed  her  no  facilities  -so  that  the 
persistent  lady,  as  we  know  her  to  have  been,  was 
constrained  to  do  her  miniatures  from  memory.  This 
would  account  for  the  great  variations  in  her  render¬ 
ing  of  her  brother’s  Avork.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
“Link  Boy,”  we  had  always  believed  it  to  be  1778, 
as  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  lias  it.  “The  Infant 
Samuel”  is  not  the  pictiu'e  in  the  National  Galiei'y ; 
that  is  a  copy  of  the  pictui'e  which  was  burnt  at  Bel- 
voir.  It  is  to  be  oliserv'ed  that  this  is  the  “Samuel  ” 
which,  in  Walpole’s  catalogue  of  the  R.A.,  was  mis- 
jirinted  “Daniel,”  and  which  has  so  been  entered  in 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong’s  splendid  Avork.  It  is  rightly 
gi\’en  in  Jlessrs.  Graves  and  Cionin’s  monumental 
catalogue  raisumie.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
date  given  by  Dr.  Williamson  is  correct,  as  Reynolds’ 
diary  for  1776  is  missing.  The  “Link  Boy”  Avas 
probably  entered  therein. — The  Editor. 
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Art  in  'l''HE  artistic  power  of  Mr.  W^ilhelm  as 
Spectacle.  -I  a  designer  of  s]>ectacle  for  the  stage 
AA'as  never  more  strikingly  or  more  charm¬ 
ingly  displayed  than  in  the  “  divertis.sement  ”  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  entitled  “Old  China.”  It  is  not 
impossible  to  analyse  and  criticise  this  production  as 
if  it  Avere  a  picture,  substituting  “movement”  for 
“  draAving.”  The  handling  of  colour  in  dresses  and 
scenery  bespeaks  the  true  artist,  inventive  and  refined  ; 
taste  and  harmony  control  the  Avhole,  and  eA^en  Avhen, 
Avorked  up  to  a  curnulativ'e  pitch,  the  full  strength  of 


the  composition  on  the  stage  is  seen,  there  is  no 
jarring  note,  no  vulgar  tone,  nothing  but  Avhat  is  a 
delight  to  the  cidtivated  eye.  To  the  ordinary  sight- 
seei',  on  Avhom  much  of  the  charm  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  detail  is  necessarily  lost,  the  spectacle  is  full  of  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  reticent  fulness  of  colour  which 
belong  to  decorated  porcelain,  and  is  properly  ap])reciated. 
He  sees  the  impersonation  in  costume  and  figure  of 
characteiistic  pieces  of  the  most  attractive  forms 
of  Occidental  porcelain— Sevres,  Dresden,  Chelsea,  and 
Worcester.  The  artist  has  realised  the  fundamental 
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ami  essential  qualities  of  the  various  kilns  in  costumes 
which,  in  materials  often  specially  wmven  and  em- 
hroldered,  have  been  produced  at  a  cost  which  w'ould 
startle  the  customers  of  Worth  aud  Felix.  In  this  way 
the  most  subtle  hues,  the  most  intricate  decoration, 
are  re[)roduced  with  extraoi-dinary  faithfulness,  and 
with  a  frecjuent  humour  which  offers  a  “relief”  to 


places.  The  best  things  in  the  show  were  th  market 
scenes  at  Nnremburg,  Erfurt,  Wurzburg,  and  Witten¬ 
berg,  wdiich  gave  the  artist  good  opportunities  of  dealing 
wdth  crowds  of  figures  set  against  architectural  back¬ 
grounds  ;  but  some  landscapes  of  a  pleasant  type  were 
also  included. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lauder’s  drawings,  illustrating  “A 


FIGURES  FROM  THE  “OLD  CHINA"  BALLET.  "SEVRES-” 
By  C.  WiLHIiLM. 


an  excell(*nc(*  otherwise  sevei'ely  artistic.  The  dis- 
tiiiclioii  and  icsource,  and  the  creative  faculty  made 
manifest  in  such  an  entertainment,  are  of  good  service 
to  the  public  and  tin*  education  of  its  taste. 

The  s(‘venth  of  the  s(‘ries  of  annual  land- 
Exhibitions.  scape  exhibit  ions  lu'ld  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
o])cncd  at  Hu*  beginning  of  Jaimai-y.  Like 
it  s  pi'cdcccssors,  it  was  marked  by  many  admirable  (piali- 
I  ics,  ami  included  mucb  excellent,  work.  'I'he  most  notable 
tilings  in  it  were  iMr.  Lesi.iI';  'I'homson’s  “ Fr(‘shwater 
Down  ”  and  “The  W'est'i  ing  Sun  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's 
“In  the  Wood,”  “Solitude,”  and  “River  at  Vei-non;” 
Ml-.  Pkim*kr(’or.\'s  “  Evening ”  and  “  Mai-shlands  ;  ”  JMi-. 
R.  W.  Ar.i-.\N’s  “When  the  Harbour  Bar  is  Moaning,” 
“('oiniiig  Rain,”  and  “Scottish  Pastoral;”  Mr. 
,\r.Mo,MKR's  “Broken  Gi-ound,”  “  Homeward,”  and  “A 
West  ('ouiilry  (‘ommoii;”  and  Mi-.  E.  A.  ^VATERL(>w’s 
“  Eai’ly  .Spi  ing,  Ri vici-a,”  and  “  In  l<’ontainebleau  Forest.” 
Since  last  year  I  lici'c  has  been  a  cliajige  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  gi-onp  of  artists  who  arc  responsible  for  these 
cxliiliil  ions  ;  Mr.  .1.  S.  Hii.i.  has  retii-ed  and  his  place 
lias  liccn  taken  liy  .Mr.  .Mark  Fikhior. 

•Mr.  .\.  W.  ^VEKDo^■  showed  i-cccnily,  at.  the  Galhn-ies 
of  the  Fine  All  Society,  a  pleasant,  collection  of  wat(“r- 
coloiii-  lamlscapr-s,  mostly  painted  in  various  parts  of 
I'iiiglaiid.  He  is  an  artist  of  so  much  intelligence  and 
u  ilb  so  sound  an  ap|>i'cciat  ion  of  the  best  tradit  ions 
of  watci-  i-olour.  that  his  work  is  always  jierfectly 
acceptable.  In  Ibis  exli i liit  ion,  wliicli  contained  some 
of  bis  most  clia l  acl  erist  ic  |iroduct  ions,  his  va,ri(*ty  and 
sirenglli  of  acconiplislinieni  were  admirably  illustrated. 

In  the  same  galleries  appeai-cd  a  series  of  watei- 
colours  of  old  fiernian  towns,  by  .Mr.  ^\^  W.  Gollinh. 
'I’liese  drawings,  though  of  rather  uneipial  merit,  deserve 
to  be  remembered  as  records  of  unu.sually  picturesque 


Painter’s  Pilgrimage  from  London  Bridge  to  Hampton 
tlourt,”  exhibited  at  the  Continental  Gallery,  must  be 
noted  as  straightforward  and  well-handled  examples  of 
water-colour  work.  He  is  an  unusually  skilful  manipu¬ 
lator,  and  has  an  agreeable  sense  of  colour  and 
atmospheric  effect ;  and  his  w-ay  of  looking  at  nature 
is  exceptionally  individual. 

Individuality  and  technical  mastery  are  always 
characteristics  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Fr.ancis  E.  James. 
They  were  very  evident  in  the  collection  of  his  land¬ 
scapes  and  flower  studies  brought  together  lately  at 
the  Dutch  Gallery.  The  landscapes  especially  showed 
the  artist  (jnite  at  his  best.  He  has  not  often  before 
asserted  so  obviously  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and 
the  thoi-oughness  of  his  command  over  subtleties  of 
craftsmanshi]). 

Mr.  Frederic  Shields  comes  so  rarely  before  the 
public  that  the  appearance,  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s 
gallery,  of  a  selection  from  the  series  of  wall  paintings 
wdiich  he  is  executing  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension, 
in  Bayswater  Road,  claims  special  record.  These  paint¬ 
ings  are  sincere  efforts,  marked  by  depth  of  thought  and 
devoutness  of  intention  rather  than  by  striving  after 
technical  cleverness.  They  are  not  wanting  in  power 
of  a  particular  kind. 

In  the  woi  ld  of  art  as  in  the  world  of  letters  Mr.  Max 
Beerhohm  is  a  chartered  libertine.  Messrs.  Carfax’s 
Gallery  in  Ryder  Street  has  been  the  scene  (to  keep  up 
t  he  metaiihor)  of  his  latest  and  most  lurid  dissipation 
His  caricatures  beggar  description  and  defy  analysis. 
Th(\v  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Those  which  illustrate 
“The  Second  Childhood  of  John  Bull”  are  the  most 
notable.  Hitherto  “  Max”  has  contented  himself,  for  the 
most  part,  with  delightfully  libellous  likenesses —playful 
desecrations  of  the  human  form  divine.  In  this  new 
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series  we  find  him  a  quite  solemn  satirist,  pointing  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  his  country's  decadence,  ('assandra’s 
warnings  might  have  found  some  sucli  expression  had 
she  been  born,  like  Mr.  Beerbohm,  a  caricaturist. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  French  pictures,  mainly 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  number  of  thirty  has 
been  lent  by  Mr.  Reginald  Vaile  to  the  Mappin  Art 
Gallery.  The  catalogue  includes  none  of  the  four  pictures 
the  owner  lent  to  the  Guildhall,  but  the  series  is  an 
interesting  one  nevertheless  :  the  names  of  Watteau, 
Fragonard,  Greuze,  Trinquesse.  Largilliere,  and 
others  of  the  school  being  included.  AVe  cannot  accept 
the  dictum  that  Pater,  for  example,  was  a  “great 
master;”  and  we  hear  for  the  first  time  that  many 
judges  place  Fragonard  above  AVatteau.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  these  pictures  together  in  London. 

In  Sicily:  1896  1898  1900. —By  Ttonp/u.s-  Sladen. 
Reviews.  Two  A'olumes.  AVith  Alaps  and  o\er  :i()U 

Illustrations.  (London;  Sands  A  Co.  1901. 

03s.  net. ) 

SiCTL'i ,  with  its  noble  architectural  remains  —  both 
Greek  and  Roman  — beautiful  temples,  palaces,  and 
amphitheatres,  its  wondrous  scenery,  with  sub-tropical 
wealth  of  foliage  and  flowers,  has  long  been  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  desirable  I'esort  for  ai'chasologists  and  artists. 
The  general  tourist  has  not  hitherto  invaded  it  to  any 
great  extent,  but  these  two  handsomely  jiroduced 
volumes,  with  their  well-printed  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  charming  views,  of  picturesque  ruins,  and  of 
people,  should  go  far  towards  making  Sicily  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  ever  increasing  crowds  of  nomads  who 
leave  their  own  country  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure. 
Mr.  Douglas  Sladen’s  text,  too,  will  be  found  to  contain 
allurements  on  every  page.  His  enthusiasm  for  Sicily 
is  unbounded,  and  whether  dealing  with  its  national 
beauties  or  its  historic  associations  he  finds  it  a  goodly 
land  overflowing  with  interest.  Intending  visitors  to 
Sicily  will  find  all  information  neces.sary  for  their  wel¬ 
fare  in  these  volumes,  and  as  it  is  recorded  in  a  bright 
and  cheery  manner  there  is  no  dull  reading.  The  history 
of  the  island  is  tabulated  chronologically,  and  the 
historical  references  in  the  text  are  lightened  by  the 
conversational  style,  with  comments  from  an  unso¬ 
phisticated  American  girl,  so  that  the  details  of  history 
can  be  followed  comfortably  and  without  any  undue 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  casual  reader.  Of  practical 
information  for  the  tourist  there  is  plenty,  relative  to 
hotels,  methods  of  travelling,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Altogether  it  forms  a  valuable 
look  of  reference  to  Sicily  and  its  associations  for 
that  particular  class  of  people  for  whom  it  was  written. 
Artists,  too,  will  find  it  of  value. 

The  Royal  Pavilion.  By  Isidore  Spielmann,  F.S.A. 

Paris  International  Exhibition, 

This  beautiful  volume  is  a  “complimentary”  work 
tor  all  who  helped  in  making  the  Royal  Pavilion,  with 

collection  it  contained,  one  of  the  triumphs 
o  he  exhibition.  This  album  contains  large  reproduc¬ 
tions  not  only  of  views  of  the  building,  of  jthe  Burne- 
Jones  tapestries  and  the  like,  but  also  of  the  superb 
series  of  masterpieces  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
oinney,  Hogarth,  Hoppner,  Constable,  Morland, 
itaeburn,  Lawrence,  Turner,  and  Bonington,  and  of  the 
great  engravers,  to  the  number  of  99.  Such  a  work 
represents  a  great  amount  of  labour  intelligently  carried 
ou  ,  and,  accompanied  by  the  illuminating  text  of  the 
e  1  or,  becomes  a  work  which  everyone  would  wish  to 
possess — but  cannot. 


A  Masque  of  Days.— By  EUa.  Newly  dressed  and 
decorated  by  IFfPtcr  C'rnue.  (Cassell  &  Cki.  1901.  6s.) 

Charles  Lamb’s  delightful  and  ingenious  “essay,” 
dealing  playfully  with  the  year’s  chief  days— “days”  of 
the  calendar,  of  commerce,  and  the  like:  “foul  days, 
fine  days,  all  sorts  of  days” — has  given  Mr.  Crane  one 
of  the  most  congenial  subjects  on  which  he  has  ever 
lavished  the  dainty  resources  of  his  fancy.  He  has 
rarely  devoted  his  invention,  his  jiower  of  decoration 
and  sense  of  ingenious  colour,  to  prettier  purpose,  Vmt 
has  indeed  proved  himself  an  illustrator  in  whom 
Charles  Lamb  woidd  hav’e  mightily  rejoiced. 


„  ,  „  .  ,  Aote. — Cornuicnt  in  this  cot  inn  ii  does  not 
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preclude  iiooks  Jroiii  subsequent  rcvicir. 

“  Xunsense  BJiijiues"  (Brimley  Johnson)  [2s.  6d.],  l)y 
the  late  Air.  CosJio  AIonkhouse,  and  illustrated  by 
Air.  Gilbert  Chesterton,  is  a  little  volume  in  the 
mannei-  of  Edward  Lear’s  famous  books.  The  ai-tist 
shows  considerable  ability  in  humorous  absurdity;  but 
the  majority  of  the  rhymes  do  not  strike  us  as  very 
funnv. 


SJiokesjmtre's  Hero! nes.~  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  with 
many  decorative  designs  by  R.  Anning  Bell.  (London  : 
.1.  M.  Dent  <fc  Co.  191)1.)  [5s.]  The  latest  addition  to 
the  series  entitled  “Aliranda’s  Library.”  The  volume 
is  tastefully  prepared  and  excellently  printed.  Air. 
Anning  Bell’s  decointive  chapter  headings  and  full-i)age 
illustrations,  in  I'ed  and  black,  are  all  good  from  tlie 
])oint  of  vieiv  of  design,  I)ut  his  delineations  of  the 
heroines  are  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  character 
illustrations.  They  are  strictly  “decorative  designs.” 

Plioioej rains  of  the  Year  VMU.  (Dawbarn  &  AVbird. 
CUoth,  3s.  net.)  A  volume  necessary  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  of  the  t^'^^gi'ess  of  i)hotography  during  the  past 
year.  It  contains  well-written  articles  on  the  two 
great  London  exhiliitions,  and  papei-s  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  on  jihotographs  and  photography.  There  are 
illustrations  on  every  page,  for  the  most  part  well  re¬ 
produced  and  printed.  Among  the  most  striking  of 
these  is  Air.  .1.  Craig  Annan’s  truly  artistic  portrait  of 
Professor  Young,  and  Air.  Hollyer’s  “Ernst  Jiihl” — 
one  of  his  aduiirable  new  j)hotographs  on  linen. 


“The  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London 
Engraving,  believe  that”  the  engraving  they  are  issuing 
this  year  as  their  premium  plate  “will  be 
welcomed  by  subscribers  both  as  a  worthy  memorial 
of  the  late  beloved  Queen  and  also  as  a  faithful 
historical  record  of  the  great  naval  pageant  of  the 
1st  February  last,  tlie  most  truly  national  and  im¬ 
pressive  of  all  the  ceremonies  which  surrounded  the 
last  progress  of  the  Hovereign  of  the  Sea.”  AA"e 
agree  with  the  Council,  and  think  their  belief  will  be 
justified  by  results.  Air.  AY.  L.  AVyllie,  A.R.A.,  who 
painted  the  picture,  from  which  he  etched  the  plate 
that  will  be  presented  this  year  to  the  Art  Union 
subscribers,  was  on  bt)ard  the  flagship  Majestic,  and 
had  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  magnificent 
pageant,  as  the  little  yacht  Alberta,  with  the  body  of 
the  Great  Queen,  came  steaming  past  the  seven  miles’ 
line  of  battleships  that  covered  the  sea  from  Cowes  to 
Spithead.  His  record  of  it  will  assuredly  find  a  place  in 
many  a  British  and  Colonial  home  as  a  fitting  memento 
of  the  great  and  good  woman  wdio  was  most  tiady  the 
Mother  of  her  jieople.  (See  p.  192.) 

Air.  J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,  has  been  elected 
Miscellaneous,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  succession  to 
the  late  M.  Guffens,  of  Brussels. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  has  lost  heavily  in  its 
membership  during  the  past  year.  No  fewer  than  three 
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members  have  died.  viz.  :  Mr.  G.  W.  .Johnstone,  Mr. 
.1.  B.  McDonald,  and  Sir  Noel  Baton,  H.M.  Limner  for 
Scotland;  wliile  Mr.  .John  Tv.vyery,  thougli  still  allowed 
to  use  the  “H.S.A.”  after  his  name,  loses  his  rights  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  consequence  of  having- 
resided  for  three  years  out  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Lavery 
having  now  sodtled  in  Ijondon. 

We  are  compelled  by  pressure  of  space  to  hold  over 
our  notes  on  the  Bri.r  <le  Borne  and  the  Royal  Academy 
Students'  Competition  until  our  next  issue. 

The  death  has  occuired.  at  the  age  of  66,  of 
Obituary.  IM.  Charles  Chipiez,  the  joint  author  with 
M.  Georges  Perrot  of  the  monumental 
“■  Ilififoire  (Ic  VArt  chni.s  rAnfiqiiit(^."  He  was  a  Govern¬ 
ment  architect  and  inspector-general  of  the  .schools 
of  design,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

M.  Alexandre  Hannotiau,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Brussels  Society  “Pour  I’Art,”  and  a  well-known 
jiaiiiter  of  archfeological  and  architectural  subjects,  has 
recently  died  in  Brussels  at  the  age  of  40.  He  was  the 
Professor  at  tlu*  School  of  Drawing  and  Decorative 
Art  of  iMolenbeck-Saint-Jean. 

31r.  .John  Bl.vke  McDon.vld,  B.S.A.,  recently  died 
in  Edinburgh  at  tin*  age  of  73. 

.M.  DoJiiNiqUE  lioziER,  the  well-known  painter  of  still- 
life  subjects,  has  died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  61.  His  work 
is  represented  in  many  of  the  public  museums  of  France. 

The  death  has  occurred  at  Brighton  of  Mr.  AVilliaim 
llutiHES,  the  distinguished  painter  of  flowers  and  still 
life.  He  was  born  in  1812.  studied  under  AVilliam  Hunt, 
and  was  tbe  puj)!!  of  Ijance.  His  first  w'ork  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1862,  and  from  that 
year  \mtil  1888  lu^  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the 
])rincipal  exhibitions.  Thirty-one  of  his  pictures  were 
shown  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  seventy-one  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Air.  Hughes’s  most  important  work 
was  a  series  of  five  large  paintings  of  bird-life  for  the 


decoration  of  the  staircase  of  Jjord  Calthorp^’s  house  in 
Grosvenoi-  Square. 

Mr.  D.wid  IjAW,  the  well-known  etcher,  who  was 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  has  died  at  AVorthing.  During 
the  period  of  his  greatest  activity  as  an  etcher  he 
pi-(3duced  a  large  number  of  plates,  the  majority  of 
which  were  original.  Some  of  these  were  published  in 
The  AIaCtAZINE  of  Art.  Among  the  best  examples  of 
his  style  were  “Dittisham  on  the  Dart”  and  “Fe.sta,” 
a  A-^enetian  canal  scene  by  moonlight.  His  work  was 
extremely  tine  and  close,  and  at  times  approached 
nearer  to  that  of  the  engraver  rather  than  of  the  etcher. 

By  t  he  death  of  Sir  Noel  Paton  the  British  School 
loses  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exponents  of 
symbolical  and  imaginative  art  it  has  possessed.  He 
was  an  ai-tist  of  peculiar  gifts  and  unusual  aims,  a 
deep  thinker  and  an  earnest  worker,  and  his  pursuit  of 
siiecial  ideals  led  him  into  methods  of  practice  markedly 
unlike  those  affected  by  the  majority  of  his  contem- 
jioraries.  Born  at  Dunfermline,  in  1821,  he  came  to 
Ijondon  to  study,  and  entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Ac-ademy  in  1813.  He  gained  a  prize  for  a  design  for 
a  fre.sco,  “The  Spirit  of  Religion,”  in  the  1845  AVest- 
minster  Hall  competition,  and  two  years  later  another 
prize  for  his  oil  paintings,  “The  Reconciliation  of 
Oberon  and  Titania,”  and  “  (Ihrist  Beai-ing  the  Cross.” 
Among  the  more  important  of  the  many  jiictures  he 
]iainted  during  his  long  life,  note  must  be  made  of  “The 
Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania”  (1849),  “In  Alenioriam” 
(1858),  “Mors  Janua  Vit*”  (1866),  “Oskold  and  the 
Elle-maids”  (1873),  “The  Alan  of  Sorrows”  (1875),  and 
“The  Alan  with  the  Aluck-rake”  (1877),  and  “  luix  in 
Tenebris”  (1879).  He  was  made  Queen’s  Limner  for 
Scotland  in  1865,  and  received  a  knighthood  two  years 
later.  His  health  had  been  failing  for  some  eighteen 
months,  but  the  end  came  somewhat  suddenly.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  December  26th, 


•VICTORIA  VICTRIX"  (1ST  FEBRUARY,  1901 1. 

From  the  Etchinq  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  From  the 
Plate  issued  by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  *See  p.  ibi. 
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FORGIVEN. 

By  John  H.  Bacon. 

In  the  possession  of  C.  T.  Harris  Esq. 


OUR  RISING  ARTISTS:  JOHN  H.  BACON. 


By  MARION  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 


TO  attempt  the  estimate  of  an  artist  still 
living,  one  avIio  has  developed  his  full 
powers  and  already  given  the  world  his  best, 
is  a  feasible  task.  To  “  place  ”  a  painter  who 
is  still  happily  on  the  gay  side  of  forty  is 
altogether  another  matter.  To  a  man  in  his 
thirties  all  things  are  possible,  and  when  it  conies 
to  a  question  of  a  talent  so  versatile  as  that  of 
the  subject  of  this  article,  any  adecpiate  kind  of 
classification  in  the  comjjass  of  a  few  pages  is 
hard  of  achievement.  Indeed,  an  hour  spent  in 
Mr.  John  Bacon’s  studio  in  St.  John’s  Wood 
Road — a  studio  long  familiar  as  the  workshop  of 
Mr.  Phil  Morris — gives  the  critic  a  bewildering 
sense  of  the  many-sidedness  of  this  painter’s 
output.  Not  often,  in  truth,  does  an  artist’s 
mentality  put  on  so  many  different  shapes  and 
guises.  We  remember  Mr.  Bacon  as  the  author 
of  an  impo.sing  “  Gethsemane,”  and  here,  side  by 
side  with  that  impressive  canvas,  we  find  the 
most  dashing  half-hour  sketch  of  a  C.I.V,,  while 
a  pathetic  cottage  interior  hangs  over  against  an 
412 


enchanting  baby  whom  we  recognise  as  “  Little 
Miss  Muffet  ”  of  last  year's  Academy.  What  Avill 
Mr.  Bacon  attempt  next  ?  He  has  illustrated 
Dickens,  he  has  even — as  he  smilingly  admits — 
drawn  for  The  Lady's  Pictorial,  and  he  has 
painted,  in  the  canvas  called  “  Peace  be  unto 
yon,”  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  religious 
pictures  executed  in  England  in  modern  times. 

Versatility  such  as  that  displayed  by  Mr. 
Bacon  is  not  uncommon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Is  there  not  M.  Tissot,  for  instance,  who 
devoted  himself  primarily  to  blonde  young 
ladies  in  St.  .lohn’s  Wood  gardens,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  New  Testament  ? 
Is  there  not  M.  Jean  B^raud,  who  delighted  to 
depict  the  most  coquettish  of  Parisian  niondaines, 
and  then  gave  us  a  “Calvary”?  In  England, 
however,  the  quick-change  artist  is  not  one  who 
generally  expresses  himself  in  pigments.  The 
Englishman,  by  reason  of  his  very  individuality, 
is  more  apt  to  slip  into  a  definite  groove. 

Now  Mr.  Bacon  is  an  artist  who  has  refused 
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to  slii3  into  any  groove  whatsoever.  To  him, 
a  painter  who  obviously  delights  in  his  medium, 
and  who  loves  to  experiment  with  the  most 
difficnlt  problems  of  artificial  lighting,  no  subject 
Avould  seem  to  come  amiss.  With  a  facility  for 
expressing  himself  on  AAudely  different  planes, 
technicalities,  eA^en  of  the  most  bewildering  and 
perplexing  kind,  seem  only  to  Avhet  his  artistic 
appetite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bacon  has 
a  passion  for  hard,  grinding  Avork,  Avhich  sees 
him  constantly  at  his  easel  in  the  wee  small 
hours.  Exhausting  every  moment  of  daylight 
in  the  execution  of  some  colour  problem,  evening 
only  api)roaches  to  see  him  ushering  in  a  neAV 
set  of  models — models  Avho  are  to  pose  for  him 
by  candle  light  for  some  illustration  in  black- 
and-AA’hite. 

Nor  are  these  energies  fed  by  artificial 
means.  Like  the  poet  Shelley,  Mr.  Bacon  can 
liA'e  the  long  hours  of  a  Avorking  day  on  little 
more  than  a  crust  of  bread.  At  BroadAA^ay, 


where  the  artist  painted  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  his  early  canvases  in  a  disused 
Congregational  chapel  (hired  at  the  modest  sum 
of  £30  a  year),  he  exhibited  the  same  capacity 
for  toil,  the  same  contempt  for  the  oi’dinary 
Avants  of  the  flesh.  The  circumstance  would 
not  be  worth  mentioning  did  it  not  indicate  an 
essential  trait  of  the  man — enthusiasm  for  his 
profession  and  unbounded  love  of  his  brush. 

Of  the  outward  facts  of  the  artist’s  life  a 
dozen  Avords  Avill  suffice.  Born  in  London  in 
1865,  the  boy  aaus  sedulously  trained  by  his 
father,  a  Avell-knoAvn  lithographer  of  his  day. 
As  precocious  as  Millais,  who  painted  before  he 
Avas  breeched,  Mr.  Bacon  appears  to  have  drawn 
from  the  time  he  Avas  five.  At  ten,  some 
portraits  he  executed  of  his  family  AA'ere  striking 
enough  to  attract  attention  even  outside  the 
charmed  home  circle,  and  went  a  long  way  to 
settle  the  boy’s  career.  The  Westminster  Art 
School  was  happily  chosen  as  a  jumping-off 
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By  John  H.  Bacon. 


GETHSEMANE, 
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CAPT.  GRESLEY  HALL. 
Dy  Jdhn  h.  Bacon. 


^(I'ouikI,  and  there,  under  Mr.  Fred  Brown,  the 
lioy  progre.ssed  so  rapidly  as  to  have  little 
diHienlty  in  entering  the  sehools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Not  that  he  was  detained,  or  suffered 
himself  t(i  he  detained,  for  any  length  of  time 
at  Bnilington  House.  Already  drawing  for  the 
numeious  j)ublications  of  IMessrs.  Cassell,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  India,  Rangoon,  and 
Ihirmah  when  lie  was  little  more  than  eighteen. 
I'ka  tunate  in  other  resiiects,  Mr.  Bacon’s  uxindc}' 
jdlir  had  the  added  advantage  of  imhning  him 
with  a  ])assi(m  for  colour  which  has  heen 
dominant  in  his  painting  fiom  that  moment 
forward.  Nor  did  the  dreary  aspect  of  “the 
little  h)ggy  island  in  the  North  >Sea,’’  which  he 
recognised  as  his  native  land  on  his  return  from 
the  purple  fiast,  detei-  him  from  his  new  project 
of  jmtting  (colour  into  English  sidpects. 

At  Broadway,  famous  for  its  associations  with 
Mr.  .John  Sargent  aiid  .Mr.  Edwin  Ahhey,  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons  ami  Mr.  Millet,  Mr.  Bacon  set  up 
his  easel  and  fell  to  delineating  the  poignant 
drama  of  the  rural  life  around  him. 

To  what  purpose  he  worked,  the  long  list  of 
.suhsecpient  Academy  pictures  sufficiently  testifies. 
Imleed,  “Nevermore,”  painted  when  Mr.  Bacon 
was  little  more  than  twenty-three,  at  once 
showed  the  grit  and  determination  which  was  in 


him.  A  canvas  depicting  a  soldier  returned  from 
active  service,  and  who,  in  a  suburban  tavern, 
receives  the  news  of  his  mother’s  death,  is  a 
theme  which  admits  of  a  good  deal  of  realism  of 
treatment.  In  “  Nevermore,”  which  was  hung 
on  the  line  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  once 
brought  the  young  artist  into  notice,  a  vivid 
yet  touching  kind  of  naturalism  was  at  once 
apparent.  A  very  real  lancer  was  Mr.  Bacon’s 
hero,  and  two  unmistakably  genuine  navvies 
were  the  spectators  in  the  humble,  pot-house 
drama.  Full  of  character  and  observation,  to 
glance  at  this  essay  of  an  all  but  unknown 
student  Avas  to  see  that  its  author  was  an  artist 
Avho  looked  at  things  Avith  his  own  eyes  and  dealt 
Avith  nature  at  first  hand.  Qualities  of  the  same 
order  were  exhibited  in  “  Waiting  for  the  Train,” 
Avhich  folloAved  hard  on  Mr.  Bacon’s  initial 
success,  and  AAms  painted  in  1890.  The  picture 
called  “  ForgiA-en,”  Avhich  Avas  purchased  by  Mr. 
C.  T.  Harris,  of  Denmark  Hill,  and  Avhich  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  “The  Wedding  Morning”  and 
“The  Young  WidoAV,”  is  probably  too  Avell  known 
to  need  description.  It  is  not  only  one  of  Mr. 
Bacon’s  finest  efforts,  but  AAms  so  universally 
admired  at  Burlington  House  as  to  seem  marked 
out  as  an  object  of  the  Ohantrey  Fund  bequest. 

Of  the  tAvo  other  canvases  just  mentioned  one 
is  all  lightness  and  gaiety,  as  befits  its  title,  and 
the  other  pregnant  Avith  those  darker  foreshadow¬ 
ings  Avhich  hedge  around  human  life.  Technically 
speaking,  both  “  The  Wedding  Morning  ”  and 
“The  Young  WidoAv  ”  are  essays  in  lighting, 
and  each  dexterous  and  subtle  essays  in  their 
Avidely  diverging  lines.  An  excellent  judge  of 
character,  as  his  Dickens  illustrations  demon¬ 
strate,  Mr.  Bacon  seems  specially  affected  by  the 
pathos  of  age  and  suffering.  In  “The  Young 
WidoAV,”  for  instance,  stress  is  not  laid  so  much 
on  the  comely  young  Avoman  so  neAvly  returned 
to  the  cottage  hearth  in  her  habiliments  of  woe, 
as  to  the  aged  grandmother,  shivering  by  the  fire, 
and  to  Avhom  even  the  terrible  Avord  “  Death  ” 
brings  little  or  no  understanding.  Conceived  in 
a  more  melting  mood  is  the  picture  called  “A 
fSong  of  Long  Ago.”  Age  here  still  has  its 
memories,  even  if  they  are  bitter-sweet,  and  the 
past  can  still  be  conjured  up  by  small  fingers, 
and  fill  aneAV  the  old  Avoman’s  soul,  even  as  the 
cunningly  portrayed  daylight  floods  the  darkened 
chamber. 

Returning  to  the  more  mundane  business  of 
recording  Mr.  Bacon’s  yearly  output,  Ave  find  the 
upright  picture  called  “A  Confession  of  Love” 
at  the  Academy  in  1894,  the  artist’s  self-limned 
portrait  occui)ying  a  Avall-space  in  the  same 
exhibition.  The  large  canvas  called  “  Suscipe 
me  Domine  ”  folloAved  in  1895,  and  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  beautiful  “  Gethsemane  ”  and  the 
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heroic  canvas  already  mentioned,  “  Peace  be  unto 
3"on,”  produced  two  years  later.  Of  the  genesis 
of  the  modern  religions  picture  and  the  impetus 
which  gave  it  birth,  space  forbids  me  to  speak 
here.  Beginning  in  Germany  with  Von  Uhde,  the 
French,  Avith  their  passion  for  new  ideas,  quickly 
headed  the  new  moA^ement  and  flooded  the  two 
Salons  Avith  quasi-religious  paintings  ;  often,  as 
Ave  know,  introducing  the  Divine  figure  into  the 
most  incongruous  and  flashy 
surroundings.  Not  so  Mr. 

Bacon.  The  English  artist, 
speaking  to  a  more  sober 
(and,  alas  !  less  intelligent) 
public,  keeps  Avell  within  the 
lines  of  modesty  and  sobriety 
in  his  religious  essays. 

Painted  at  HarAA  ^ll,  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  where  he  had  removed 
his  household  gods  some  years 
earlier,  both  the  “  Gethsemane  ” 
and  “  Peace  be  unto  you  ” 
show  Mr.  John  Bacon  in  one 
of  his  most  earnest  and  exalted 
phases.  Full  of  gloAA’ing  light 
and  mysterious  Aeh-et  dark¬ 
ness,  “  Gethsemane  ”  depicts 
that  moment  of  Christ’s  agony 
in  the  garden,  Avlien  in  His 
exceeding  sorrow  He  besought 
His  disciples  to  Avatcli  Avitli 
Him.  But  their  eyes,  as  AA'e 
know,  Avere  lieaA^y.  And  re¬ 
turning  in  the  sweat  of  the 
Passion,  and  finding  them 
asleep.  He  rebuked  Peter,  say¬ 
ing,  “What,  could  ye  not  Avatcli 
Avith  Me  one  hour  ?  ” 

Pregnant  Avith  all  the  touch¬ 
ing  solemnity  of  that  darkest 
moment,  Avhen  the  betrayal  and 
the  crucifixion  Avere  imminent, 
the  “  Gethsemane  ”  Avould  seem 
to  have  led  the  artist  by  a  na¬ 
tural  ijrocess  to  deincting  the 
Christ  arisen  and  triumphant. 

In  “  Peace  be  unto  you  ”  we 
find  the  stone  rolled  away  from 
the  sepulchre  and  the  disciples, 
already  apprised  by  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  of  the  Lord’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  assembled  in  that  secret 
place  Avhere  Jesus  so  suddenly 
reappeared  to  them.  Alike 
vigorous  and  convincing,  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  artist 
in  his  desire  to  popularise  sa¬ 
cred  subjects  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  he  called 


in  his  humble  country  neighbours  to  judge  the 
effort  of  his  hand.  Over  a  thousand  yokels,  I  be- 
lieA'e,  flocked  to  the  studio  containing  the  second 
and  larger  of  these  two  religious  canvases,  and 
strange  and  unconventional  AAere  the  vieAvs  ex¬ 
pressed  by  this  great  unlettered  public.  Seen  to 
little  advantage  in  that  “  place  of  popular  amuse¬ 
ment,”  the  Royal  Academy,  Avhere  the  light 
proved  all  but  fatal  to  the  painting,  “  Peace  be 
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“his  whole  frame  seemed 

COLLAPSED  AND  SHRINKING  AS  IF 
WITHERED  BY  THE  CURSE." 

From  “The  Caxtons.” 

By  courtesy  of  The  Gresham  Publishing  Co. 
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unto  you  ”  may  be  said  to  have  only  come  into 
its  own  when  it  crossed  the  Channel  in  1898.  In 
the  Champs  Elysees,  at  any  rate,  both  the  critical 
and  uncritical  public  are  accustomed  to  efforts 
of  the  kind.  A  sacred  subject  is  to  them  a  fami¬ 
liar  object.  The  wmy  has  been  paved.  There  is 
already  a  standard  by  which  each  work  may  be 
judged.  To  say,  then,  that  the  Parisian  critics 
meted  out  a  high  measure  of  praise  to  Mr.  Bacon 
when  he  competed  in  the  open  field  witli  his 
French  contemporaries,  is  to  say  no  light  thing. 


Will  Mr.  Bacon  give  us  more  religions  lec¬ 
tures  ?  It  is  hard  to  say.  For  the  moment,  war’s 
alarums  and  excursions  have  aroused  another 
and  more  turbulent  spirit  in  men.  Indeed,  the 
titles  of  Mr.  .John  Bacon’s  more  recent  pictures, 
“  Ordered  South  ”  and  “  The  Return,”  sufficiently 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  subjects  he  has  occu¬ 
pied  himself  with  in  the  years  1900  and  1901, 
while  a  huge  canvas  celebrating  the  return  of 
the  C.I.V.’s  at  Guildhall,  filled  with  scores  of 
portraits,  is  on  his  easel  at  the  present  time. 


JOHN  H.  BACON. 


By  Himself. 
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Fig.  I.-- FRONT"  OF  EMBROIDERED 
MUSLIN. 


The  caprices  of  fashion  have  often  been  the 
cause  of  the  clestrnction  of  a  tiiriving  in¬ 
dustry,  mining  the  capitalist  and  driving  the 
operatives  to  seek  some  new  occupation,  ijerliaps, 
after  they  have  been  brought  near  to  starva¬ 
tion  while  waiting  Avearily  for  times  to  improA  e. 
So  it  Avas  years  ago  Avith  tlie  CoAentry  ribbon 
trade,  Avith  the  crinoline  steel  manufacture,  and 
the  artificial  floAver  industry.  These  in  turn 
AA’ere  utterly  crushed,  as  they  had  been  called  into 
being,  by  the  decrees  of  the  fashion  maker. 

When  a  ridiculous  custom,  such  as  the  AA^earing 
of  hooped  skirts,  is  condemned  by  the  court  of 
fashion,  we  cannot  feel  soriy,  howeA'er  much  AA'e 
may  deplore  the  dislocation  of  trade  AA^hich  neces¬ 
sarily  ensues ;  but  Avhen,  in  addition  to  causing 
loss  to  manufacturers  and  distress  among 
AA'orkers,  a  delicate  and  beautiful  art  is  ex¬ 
tinguished,  Ave  haA"e  eA'ei’y  cause  for  regret. 

In  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  a 
favourite  decoratiA'e  element  of  ladies’  attire  AA'as 


embroidered  muslin,  in  the  form  of  collars,  cuffs, 
sleeA-es,  chemisettes,  etc.  This  AAas  chiefly  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  though  the 
demand  came  throngli  the  merchants  of  GlasgOAV, 
AA'ho  doubtless  found  cheaper  labour  among  the 
Irish  peasants  than  in  their  OAvn  country,  or, 
l)erhaps,  recognised  the  special  aptitude  of  Irish- 
Avonien  for  delicate  handicrafts  like  lace  and 
embroidery.  In  course  of  time  an  enormous 
trade  arose,  and  thousands  of  Avomen  and  girls 
AA-ere  employed,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Doavu, 
Tyrone,  and  Donegal.  County  Doavu  has  ahvays 
been  the  principal  centre  for  embroidery  AAork, 
and  many  persons  can  remember  AAdien  “  sprig- 
gers  ”  AA'ere  to  be  seen  plying  their  needles  at 
nearly  eA-ery  door  in  little  toAvns  like  Bangor, 
XeAvtownards,  and  Donaghadee,  as  Avell  as  in 
the  country  districts.  The  pay  aatis  small,  even 
the  most  eflicient  AA^orkers  seldom  earning  more 
than  four  shillings  a  Aveek  ;  but  this  modest  sum 
AA’as  a  AA’elcome  addition  to  the  scanty  Avage  of 
the  agricnltui’al  labourer ;  and,  Avhen  seA’eral 
members  of  the  family  were  engaged  at  the 
AA’ork,  as  Avas  not  unfrequeiitly  the  case,  their 
joint  earnings  raised  the  household  into  a  con¬ 
dition  of  comparatiA^e  comfort.  To  giA^e  soihe 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry,  I  may 
mention  that  one  firm  for  a  long  time  paid 
eighty  pounds  a  week  in  Avages  in  a  small 
country  toAvn ;  aa  IucIi  Avould  mean  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  at  least  four  hundred  AA’omen  and 
girls. 

After  the  terrible  famine  year,  efforts  Avere 
made  to  extend  the  industry  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  districts,  and,  to  this  end,  agents  visited 
A’arious  parts  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  taking  Avith 
them  parties  of  trained  Avorkers  to  instruct  the 
Avonien  of  those  localities.  In  this  Avork  many 
charitable  persons  in  Belfast  interested  them¬ 
selves,  and  doubtless  something  AA’as  done  to 
alleviate  distress,  though  the  industry  never 
took  firm  root  in  those  counties,  and  has  long 
since  been  extinct  there. 

On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria’s  visit  to 
Belfast  in  1849,  she  Avas  pleased  to  inspect  a  dis¬ 
play  of  embroidered  muslin,  expressing  her  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  work,  and  selecting  some  specimens 
for  her  oavu  use. 

This  great  business  and  interesting  craft 
came  to  a  sudden  end  owing  to  tAA^o  causes :  the 
failure  of  a  leading  GlasgoAv  firm  of  merchants, 
and  a  change  of  fashion.  Whether  the  failure 
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Fig.  2.-COLLARETTE  OF 
EMBROIDERED  MUSLIN. 


wa.s  caiii^ed  by  the  change  of  fashion,  or  the 
cliangeof  fashion  arose  ont  of  the  failure,  it  would 
])erhai)s  be  difficult  to  decide.  Possibly  one  had 
as  niuch  to  do  with  the  matter  as  the  other. 
Ladies  were  beginning  to  tire  of  embroidery,  as 
they  tire  of  other  ])retty  things;  and  so  trade 
fell  off,  and  the  firm  found  itself  insolvent, 
w  ith  an  enormous  stock  of  embroidered  goods  on 
hand.  These  were  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
market,  end)roidery  became  common,  prices  went 
down  to  an  unremunerative  jmint,  and  so  the 
trade  coll.apsed. 

This  embroidery  on  mnslin  Avas  locally  knoAvn 
as  ‘‘sewed  (.s/r)  muslin,”  and  old  inhabitants  of 
Ihdfast  still  recall  the  palmy  days  of  the  trade 
of  fifty  yeai's  ago.  A])ai't  from  its  importance 


as  a  branch  of  local  industry,  it  is  worthy  of 
being  remembered  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  Avork  produced.  Until  I  saAA”^  some  of  this — 
there  is  not  much  in  existence  noAV  —  I  Avas 
disposed  to  think  that  the  fondness  of  old  age 
had  exaggerated  the  glories  of  former  days,  as 
it  often  does;  but  haAung  seen,  I  am  conquered, 
and  am  constrained  to  confess  that  “  the  half 
had  not  been  told  me.”  By  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Samuel  McBride,  whose  firm  of  Robert 
jMcBride  A  Co.  had  large  dealings  in  this  line 
of  business  many  years  ago,  I  am  enabled  to 
])resent  the  readers  of  The  Magazine  op  Art 
AAuth  some  illustrations  of  this  beautiful  lost 
art.  The  charming  character  of  the  designs 
needs  no  comment  from  me ;  they  are  really 
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surprising  considering  the  period  at  which  they 
were  produced,  and  conld  scarcely  be  improved 
for  their  purpose.  The  workmanship  of  the 
best  specimens,  to  which,  unfortunately,  the 
small  scale  of  the  illustrations  fails  to  do 
justice,  is  excellent  in  every  respect.  Great 
variety  of  texture  is  obtained  by  the  different 
stitches  employed,  and  the  introduction  of  open¬ 
work,  “  spoking,”  lace  stitches,  etc.  Pierced 
embroidery,  such  as  yo\ing  ladies  employed 
themselves  with  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  is 
also  largely  used,  but  seldom  with  satisfactory 
effect. 

The  specimens  here  given  have  been  chosen 
rather  for  their  design  than  for  their  technical 
points.  More  ambitious  pieces,  such  as  robes, 
flounces,  skirts,  etc.,  were  sometimes  executed, 
and  are  treasured  by  their  owners  now  as 
precious  heirlooms.  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cleaver,  of  Belfast,  possess  an  elaborate  specimen 
in  the  form  of  an  overskirt,  which  is  a  tour 
de  force  of  the  embroiderer’s  art.  It  would  be 
impossible,  however,  to  reproduce  it  successfully 
on  a  small  scale. 

Little  need  be  said  in  explanation  of  the 
illustrations.  Fig.  1  is  a  lovely  example  of  the 
kind  of  thing  that  ladies  used  to  wear  before 
they  took  to  “  dickies  ”  and  stand-np  collars. 
Note  the  general  daintiness  of  the  design  and 
the  subordination  of  masses  in  the  details ;  and 
the  interesting  decorative  treatment  of  button 


and  button-hole  in  the  collar  and  overlapping 
portion  of  the  front.  Pierced  and  open  w’ork 
are  used  sparingly  but  most  judiciously.  Figs. 
2  and  3  are  collarettes  of  much  beauty.  The 
scalloped  edge  of  Fig.  2  is  an  admirable  featiire, 
and  is  exqiiisitely  worked  in  the  original.  The 
cuff,  Fig.  4,  is  another  excellent  specimen, 
delicate  in  treatment  and  perfect  in  workman¬ 
ship. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  all  the  designs 
are  not  ecpial  to  these.  An  examination  of 
some  old  pattern  books  shows  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  Avas  commonplace  and  inartistic ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  judge  an  art  by  its  best 
examples,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
are  all  that  they  should  be. 

This  beautiful  art  is,  as  I  have  said,  prac¬ 
tically  lost.  It  survives  only  in  the  form  of 
embroidered  handkerchiefs,  for  which  there  is 
still  a  demand.  It  Avould  certainly  be  worth 
reviving,  but  present  circumstances  do  not 
favour  a  renascence — at  least,  not  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  Most  of  the  old  seAA^ed-muslin 
Avorkers  are  dead  and  gone,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  craft  remain  AAutli  but  feAV  to-day.  The 
class  of  Avomen,  too,  avIio  formerly  AAorked  at 
the  trade  are  noAV  fully  employed  in  a  kindred, 
though  less  delicate  industry.  Unless  it  coidd 
be  re-established  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  I  fear  its  former  glories  AAdll  never  be 
restored. 


Fig.  4.— cuff  in  EMBROIDERED 
MUSLIN. 
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THE  STATUARY  OF  LORD  RONALD  SUTHERLAND  GOWER. 

By  HAROLD  BEGBIE. 


Let  me  say  at  the 
outset,  with  my 
hand  on  my  heart,  that 
I  Avrite  as  one  who, 
jealous  of  the  honour 
of  the  plastic  arts,  finds 
in  Lord  Ronald's  work 
an  interpretation  in 
bronze  of  many  of  his 
most  cherished  literary 
convictions,  and  who 
ventures,  with  all  mo¬ 
desty,  to  express  his 
belief  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  marred 
by  any  great  technical 
blemish  or  by  violent 
departure  from  the  ca¬ 
nons  of  sculpture.  With 
this  sop  to  the  Cerberus 
of  criticism,  and  iinder 
the  jegis  of  the  photographer,  let  me  pass  un- 
buffeted  along  m'y  primrose  ]Dath  of  praise. 

The  name  of  Ronald  Gower,  it  may  be  claimed 
at  once,  shonld  be  dear  to  every  lettered  heart. 
There  should  be  no  one  Avith  a  reverence  for 
literature  to  whom  this  name  is  not  worthy  of 
lK)iiour.  For  in  Shakespeare’s  toAvn  he  has  set  up 
a  memoiMal,  outside  the  poet’s  OAvn  pages,  of  that 
immortal  man — a  memorial  of  such  restraint,  of 
such  grace,  and,  above  all,  of  such  sure  literary 
conviction,  that  he,  the  lover  of  Shakespeare, 
who  looks  at  it  Avith  fault-seeking  eyes  must, 
I  think,  turn  aAvay  Avell-nigh  satisfied. 

The  figure  of  Shakespcai'c  itself  recalls  the 
sf)nnct  cjf  Matthew  Arnold.  There  is  the  victorious 
brow,  the  calm  and  the  stillness;  there  is  the 
l)cacc,  the  i(!stfnlness,  and  the  outto])ping  of 
knowlcdgf!  ;  as  he  leans  forward  in  his  chair,  the 
hand  icsting  u|)on  the  kiu'c,  the  feet  expressing 
natural  repose,  om*  is  caught  u))  into  the  very 
ti-aiHpiillity  of  the  i)oet’s  effortless  fancy.  But 
the  sculptoi-  has  not  given  us  a  ponderous,  slee))y, 
wea ly-headed  Shakes])eare.  The  head  is  alert¬ 
ness  itself;  the  eyes  are  eyes  of  searching  obsei’- 
A'ation,  and  the  mouth  ])0ssesses  all  the  delicate 
strength  of  the  mind  that  fashioned  the  rock- 
hcAvn  figure  of  Lear.  It  is  a  A'igorous  i)icture, 
f|idck  Avith  ijitellect,  instinct  AA’ith  life;  it  has 
force  ami  iei)Osc;  it  is,  I  feel,  the  man  himself, 
the  man  Avho  not  oidy  AAU’ote  “  Hamlet,”  but  Avho 
once  AA'cnt  sniilijig  across  the  broad,  green 
ineadoAvs  that  drink  the  Avaters  of  Avon,  to  sit 


in  the  ingle  at  Shottery-St.-Mary  Avith  Mistress 
Ann — most  enviable  of  Dulcineas. 

At  the  base  of  this  statue  are  the  figures 
of  Lady  Macbeth  (tragedy),  Falstaff  (comedy) 
Hamlet  (philosophy),  and  Prince  Hal  (histortj). 
Of  these  figures,  to  me  the  most  admirable  is  that 
of  the  young  Prince,  AAdiose  lithe  frame  and  grace¬ 
ful  attiLule  are  a  fine  picture  of  athletic  youth. 
There  is  more  Avork  in  the  figure  of  Hamlet, 
more  imagination  in  the  figure  of  Lady  Macbeth 
— whose  face  is  marvellously  convincing  and 
original — but  in  Prince  Hal  the  dominant  note  is 
that  of  naturalness,  and  so  entrancing  is  this 
quality  that  Prince  Hal  remains  the  favourite. 
Of  Falstaff  I  cannot  speak,  for  this  of  all 
Shakespeare’s  characters  is  the  one  that  no 
lAaiuter  and  no  sculptor  Avill  ever  succeed  in 
translating  to  imiversal  acceptance.  Every  man 
has  his  OAvn  Falstaff,  and  Lord  Ronald’s  is  not 
quite  mine. 

It  is  this  Shakespeare  Memorial  by  which  Lord 
Ronald  GoAver  Avill  be  known  to  Anglo-Saxon 
posterity — a  monumental  Avork  that  occupied  the 
sculptor  for  ten  years,  and  to  which  he  devoted 


“it  is  FINISHEDI" 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland 
Gower. 


“SALVATOR  MUNDI." 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland 
Gower. 
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MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower. 

himself  with  a  delight  aud  an  exultation  glori¬ 
ous  and  invigorating.  But  I  have  a  theory 
that  the  figure  which  lies  nearest  to  his  heart 
(though  he  confess  it  not),  the  work  on  which 
he  looks  back  Avith  purest  delight,  is  the  full- 
length  statuette  of  Marie  Antoinette,  passing, 
weary  but  scornful,  to  the  mercy  of  Monsieur 
de  Paris.  This  slim,  graceful  figure,  like  Prince 
Hal,  is  striking  chiefly  by  its  naturalness — 
the  right  foot  just  leaving  the  ground,  the 
head  turned  Avith  dull  interest  to  survey  her 
“  audience,”  and  the  utterly  Avearied  body 
straightening  slack  muscles  to  retain  the 
semblance  of  earthly  dignity  on  the  verge  of 
eternal  mystery.  But  it  is  Avhen  looking  long 
into  the  face  that  one  understands  the  joy  of  this 
Avork.  To  me — and  I  confess  that  I  would  give 


ten  Shakespeare  Monuments  for  this  single  Queen 
— the  face  of  Marie  Antoinette,  moulded  by 
Ronald  GoAver,  is  a  veritable  triumph.  The 
photograph  conveys  something  of  its  subtle 
charm — the  eyes  that  have  AAept  the  soul  dry, 
the  lips  that  hold  back  sobbing  only  Avith  scorn, 
the  broAVS  that  are  so  tired  of  tragedy  and  strain. 
The  pose  of  the  proud  head  in  contrast  Avith  the 
Aveary  carriage  of  the  body  is  eloquent  of  the 
mind’s  last  struggle  Avith  delicate  nerves  and 
Avoman’s  flesh ;  and  one  notes  Avith  admiration 
hoAV  the  simplicity  of  the  clinging  garments,  the 
cropped  tresses,  and  the  tied  AAU’ists,  fail  utterly 
to  abbreviate  the  splendid  dignity  of  this 
Imperial  Queen.  The  figure  Avalks,  the  figure 
breathes ;  and  Avhere  the  sculptor  might  so 
excusably  have  exaggerated,  so  easily  liaAe 
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THE  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL  AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Douglas  McNeille 


sliockod,  he  Jias  given  ns  a  dear  liuman  creature 
lo  love  and  elierisli — as  natural  a  lady  as  ever 
wore  fine  linen,  as  brave  a  soul  as  ever  faced 
driving  rack  with  calm  aiid  content.  It  is  a 
figui  e  of  which  every  tragic  actress  should  possess 
a  cast  in  the  I'ooin  where  she  “studies.”  Such  is 
its  ie))r(!S.sion,  and  humanity. 

Lf>rd  Honald  has  received  majiy  notable 
eomplimeiits  fni  his  work,  ami  though  for  reasons 
outside  art  he  most  treasures  the  late  Queen’s 
ackjiowledgment  of  the  Reaconsfield  statuette, 
he  must  sometimes  assuredly  dwell  with  ex- 
eeeding  great  pleasure  on  Cardinal  Manning’s 
])i’etty  cidogy  of  the  “Dying  Guai’dsman  at 
Waterloo.”  “It  is  no  slight  feat,”  wrote 
the  Cardinal,  “to  have  translated  the  Dying 
(dadiator  into  modern  Fi’ench  I  ”  A  lesser 


compliment  would  induce  some  of  us  to  let  our 
hair  grow ! 

The  Dying  Guardsman,  scowling  defiance,  is 
represented  musket  in  hand,  his  face  turned  to 
the  foe,  though  he  lies  smitten  to  the  death,  and 
only  able  to  thrust  himself  into  a  half-sitting 
posture.  There  he  lies,  and  there  he  scowls ; 
f/ut  meurt  ct  ni>  sc  void  ims  !  and  one  pities  the 
Rriton  who  must  administer  the  coup  de  grdee  to 
this  stubborn  old  Avarrior.  It  is  as  forceful  a 
sketch  of  Avar  as  one  could  Avish,  but  after  the 
eulogy  of  IManning  I  hesitate  to  praise.  Let  it 
suffice  to  remark  that  Paris  loves  Ronald  GoAver 
for  this  tribute. 

That  Dizzy  Avas  satisfied  with  his  statuette 
must  satisfy  us  at  least  of  its  dignity.  I  think 
one  may  praise  its  fidelity.  That  brilliant  and 
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straight  to  the  heart ;  something  of  that  gentle¬ 
ness  which  softens  the  lines  of  horror  and  robs 
tragedy  of  its  too  poignant  terrors. 

Though  Lord  Ronald’s  Avork  does  not  cover  a 
large  held,  evei’y  figure  sprung  from  his  brain  has 
a  note  of  distinction.  It  is  careful  and  laborious 
work,  and  it  is  simplicity  itself ;  but  let  only  the 
superficial  impute  to  lack  of  imagination  this 
quiet  and  dignified  simplicity,  for  if  every  un¬ 
imaginative  man  could  be  as  simple  as  Words- 
Avorth,  there  AA^ere  more  poets  than  readers  in 
the  world. 

What,  let  the  reader  ask  himself,  looking  OA^er 
these  reproductions,  is  the  chief  charm,  the 
dominating  note  in  Lord  Ronald’s  AA^ork  ?  The 
ansAA'er,  I  think,  is  naiuralness.  To  him  Avho 
thinks  in  stone  and  utters  himself  in  bronze  has 
it  been  given  to  express  a  faithful  resemblance  to 
Nature.  One  is  neA^er  annoyed  by  a  striA’ing  after 
effect,  never  angered  by  meretricious  attempts  at 
originality.  Lord  Ronald’s  wide  experience  of 
art,  his  Avell-planned  travels,  and  the  temper  of 
his  mind  (Avhich  is  strongly  and  sturdily  averse 
from  all  theatricality  and  show)  haA^e  combined 
HAMLET.  (Shakespeare  Memorial.;  to  give  his  AVOrk  that  simplicity  and  that 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower.  liaturallieSS  UpOll  AA^lllch  I  have  VentUl’ed  tO  lllSlSt 

Fhotcghaph  by  Douglas  McNeille. 


A\-ondcrful  statesman  is  represented  lounging 
languidly  in  a  chair,  one  leg  throAvn  across  the 
otliei',  the  arms  crossed  upon  the  breast,  the  head 
fallen  Avearily  forAvard — a  characteristic  pose,  a 
convincing  picture.  This  figure  is  probably  Lord 
Konald  Gower’s  triumph  as  a  likeness.  The 
companion  statuette  of  Gladstone,  Avith  open 
shirt-front,  l)reathless  from  tree-felling,  is  in 
another  mood,  and  though  it  is  a  A'igorous  piece 
of  work,  I  must  confess  that  it  does  not  attract 
and  hold  my  sympathies.  It  is,  of  all  Lord 
I’onald’s  woik,  the  figure  that  least  convinces  me 
(»f  naturalness,  and  while  I  admire,  and  Avhile  1 
envy,  I  find  jny  heait  cold.  Perha])s  it  is  that  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  in  shirt-sleeves,  sitting 
animatedly  uj)on  the  stumj)  of  a  tree  Avith  an 
axe  in  his  hand,  his  face  veiy  fierce  and  Aery 
jiosed,  does  not  fall  gracefully  into  bronze;  or 
perhajjs  it  is  that  my  i)olitieal  sympathies 
Ihit  let  us  j)ass  that  over. 

()f  Lord  Honahl’s  other  Avoik,  I  must  make 
nientif)n  of  the  i)opidai'  bust  now  in  America — 
“  It  is  l‘'inished”  the  head  of  the  dying  Christ 
yiehling  to  mortality,  llei-e  again  my  sympathies 
are  not  aifjuse*!,  cAcn  Avhile  I  admire.  Popular  as 
this  Avork  is,  I  confess  myself  troubled  by  its 
naked  tragedy,  pained  by  its  stark  agony.  J 
eouhl  tlesire  something  of  the  same  restraint 
that  giA'es  Marie  Antoinette,  in  her  supreme 
moment,  that  dignity  and  humanity  Avhich  drive 
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with  some  little  iteration.  Nature  he  loves, 
Nature  he  copies,  and,  unless  Nature  is  an  ill- 
conditioned  jade,  she  should,  of  a  surety,  be 
grateful  to  her  worshiiDper.  To  go  from  certain 
statues  of  "Westminster  (those  melancholy 
monstrosities!)  to  the  Shakespeare  Monument 
is  like  passing  through  the  front  door  of  a 
suburban  villa  into  the  cool  garden  at  Shottery- 
St.-Mary,  where  the  orchid  has  not  yet  ousted 
the  hollyhock. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  Lord 
Ronald’s  work  is  its  careful  and  historical 
accuracy.  In  the  figure  of  the  Dying  Guardsman, 
to  take  one  conspicuous  instance,  the  very 
buttons  on  the  gaiters  are  faithful  to  the  time ; 
and  even  then  the  sculptor  could  not  rest  content 


until  he  had  got  a  French  veteran  who  had  seen 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol  to  sit  for  his  model.  For 
his  Mai’ie  Antoinette  he  had  all  the  minutest 
details  from  his  own  book,  the  “  Last  Days  of 
Marie  Antoinette,”  which  cost  him  many  a  long 
day  at  the  Record  Office,  and  which  sent  him  oft 
and  doggedly  seeking  information  through  the 
palaces  and  museums  of  Paris.  All  his  figures, 
too,  are  first  modelled  in  the  nude,  and  the 
draperies  added  when  he  has  Lilly  convinced 
himself  that  the  bodies  are  true  to  the  pattern 
of  Nature.  Sincerity  and  accuracy  are  some¬ 
times  crippling  to  the  imagination,  but  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower  they  seem  to  me 
bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  art,  and  the 
result  is  the  sure  success  of  such  a  union. 


THE  OLD  GUARD. 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD : 


REMINISCENCES,  by  LORD 

ON  the  whole  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  know 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  earlier  days — 
those  in  which  he  wore  laced  wristbands  to  his 
sleeves,  rings  over  his  gloves,  masses  of  gold 


RONALD  SUTHERLAND  GOWER,  F.S.A. 

chains ;  and  his  hair  in  long  locks  oiled  and 
perfumed.  Those  were  the  days  of  Gore  House, 
of  d’Orsay,  and  of  Lady  Blessington ;  when  he 
posed  in  a  graceful  attitude  to  Maclise  for  his 
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portrait,  which  appeared  in  Fraser,  one  jewelled 
hand  on  his  hip,  the  other  passed  through  his 
ambrosial  and  scented  curls,  a  hookah  by  his 
side  :  the  type  of  his  young  Duke,  or  Alroy. 

I  prefer  to  have  known  him  when  age  had 
mellowed  that  oriental  display  of  sartorial  and 
hirsute  adornment ;  for,  when  I  first  met  him  in 
London  about  the  middle  of  the  sixties,  “  Dizzy  ” 
had  discarded  his  gold  chains  and  his  “  ouches,” 
his  essences  and  pomades,  and  attired  himself 
like  any  other  respectable.  Conservative,  God¬ 
fearing  Member  of  Parliament,  wearing  the  frock- 
coat  and  harmless  coloured  trousers  of  that 
caste.  The  only  mark  or  symbol  of  dandyism 
Avas  the  A'el\"et-  or  astrachan-cuffed-and-collared 
great  coat,  or  roquelaure,  as  I  imagine  he  Avould 
liaA'e  preferred  to  call  it,  and  the  carefully 
arranged  curl  falling  low  on  the  forehead — a 
curl  AAdiich  e\^en  after  death  remained  on  that 
incellectual  broAV.  When  I  first  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  with  Disraeli  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was 
dragging  its  sIoaa'  length  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  I  recall  his  saying  to  me  at  a  ball  at 
Marlborough  House,  soon  after  he  had  voted  in 
the  same  lobby  AA’ith  Gladstone  (in  favour  of  my 
seat  for  the  county  of  Sutherland  being  kept 
apart  and  not  added  to  a  neighboAxring  con¬ 
stituency),  “  Yes,  I  help  you,  but  you  neA-er  help 
me.”  Till  then  I  had  never  met  Disraeli,  my 
bringing  up  had  been  distinctly  antipathetic  to 
Toryism:  and  my  parents,!  believe,  regarded  Dizzy 
as  little  better,  if  better,  than  an  adventurer; 
and  it  AAas  only  after  I  had  become  a  Member 
of  I’arliament  that  I  had  opportunities  of 
nieeting  that  e\tiaordinary  being.  I  was  fasci¬ 
nated  by  his  AA'cird  api)earance,  and  still  more  by 
the  charm  f)f  his  address,  and  not  a  little  by 
th(!  dramatic  element  hoA^ering  over  that  in- 
sc-riitable  ])ale  face,  Avith  its  frame  of  ebony  curls. 
One  Avas  ncA'er  tired  of  AA'atching  him  as,  half- 
seated,  half-reclining  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
AA-ith  head  thrown  back  and  legs  crossed,  he 
Avould  suddenly  lean  forward,  as  if  propelled  by 
a  hidden  spring,  Avhen  a  member  brushed  past, 
and  with  a  i-apid  movement  rearrange  the  curls 
at  the  back  of  his  head  ;  or  Avhen  he  rose  to 
lea  AC  th(!  House  straighten  himself,  and  seem 
literally  to  poll  h  imsclf  together,  Avith  head  and 
shoiddci  s  throAvn  back  ;  or  Avhen  api)arently 
bf)rcd  to  death  din  ing  some  tedious  debate,  and 
interminable  sjieech,  he  eyed  the  clock  OA’cr  the 
gallery  through  his  eyeglass;  and  Avould  throAV 
himself  back  AAith  a  groan,  axid  close  his  eyes, 
and  feign  sleej). 

Oiu!  caniuit  dissociate  the  Disraeli  of  those 
day"-  from  his  dcAol(!d  AA'ife.  AVhether  he  ever 
Ava  -  in  h)A’f-  before  or  after  marriage  A\  ith  that 
lady  AAill  ncA’cr  be  knoAAn.  That  he  felt  grate¬ 
ful  to  her  for  bringing  him  the  means  of 


continuing  his  career  in  public  life  no  one  who 
knew  him  can  doubt. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  life  that  redounds 
more  to  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  credit  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  his  Avife ;  she  could 
never  have  been  but  a  someAvhat  commonplace, 
although  good-hearted  woman  ;  as  she  greAV  old, 
she  became  a  wreck  of  humanity,  but  the  poor 
faded,  painted  old  lady  was  ever  treated  by  her 
husband  Avith  a  deference  and  a  regard  truly 
touching.  It  was  painful  to  see  how,  in  what 
AA^e  are  pleased  to  call  the  highest  society,  poor 
old  Lady  Beaconsfield  was  made  a  butt  and  a 
laughing-stock.  Knowing  how  sensitive  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  to  anything  approaching  ridi¬ 
cule,  I  felt  how  bitterly  he  must  have  suffered 
Avhen,  in  a  crowded  ball-  or  drawing-room,  his 
hosts  would,  Avhat  they  called,  “draw  out  old 
Lady  Beaconsfield,”  and  laugh  at  her  to  her 
face,  shoAving  no  reticence,  regard,  or  decent 
feeling  for  the  poor  husband  who,  imperturbable 
as  he  ever  appeared,  was  probably  suffering 
acutely  at  the  conduct  of  his  ill-bred  hosts.  It 
is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  on  one  occasion  Lady 
Beaconsfield,  in  one  of  her  moments  of  Dizzy- 
idolatry,  told  an  august  personage  that  the 
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moment  to  see  him  to  the  greatest  advantage 
was  when  he  was  in  his  bath!  In  a  letter 
written  to  his  sister  during  his  youthful  travels 
in  the  East,  “  Dizzy  ”  assured  her  that  he  would 
never  marry  for  love,  and  he  kept  his  word.  I 
believe  Beacousfield  was  never  what  is  called 
“in  love.”  In  his  youth  he  had  friendships, 
warm  and  intense,  almost  as  passionate  as  those 
of  Byron  ;  and  his  affection  and  interest  in  young 
people  never  left  him.  The  two  greatest  friends 
of  his  old  age  were  George  Lord  Barrington  and 
“  Monty  ”  Corry — his  private  secretary  for  many 
years,  whom  he  created  Lord  Rowton,  and  who 
has  not  yet  given  the  Avorld  the  biography  of  his 
great  friend,  which,  it  is  generally  believed. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  Avished  him  to  iDublish. 

Perhaps  the  time  is  not  yet  sufficiently  rc- 
moA^ed  to  enable  Lord  RoAvton  to  fulfil  his  old 
chief’s  supposed  Avishes,  doubtless  there  is  much 
that  he  feels  could  not  Avith  propriety  yet  be 
made  public  in  what  must  be  a  A^ery  A^oluminous 
collection  of  letters  and  papers,  private  as  Avell 
as  public.  That  Lord  Beacousfield  had  strong 
dislikes,  and  could  express  his  dislikes  stronglj% 
I  knoAV'  from  the  best  authority.  One  of  his 
greatest  dislikes  AA'as  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord 
Houghton.  I  remember  the  way  he  spoke  of 
him  to  me  Avhen  at  Hughenden — “That  man,’’ 
he  said,  “  is  a  mass  of  eiiA'y — that  most  detestable 
of  all  Alices  !  Thank  God  it  is  not  one  of  mine!” 
He  said  those  words  in  a  manner  Avhich  recalled 
Sbylock’s  deuAinciation  of  Antonio  : — 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  Avill  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  hear  him. 

Another  of  his  dislikes  AA^as  Thackeray.  Thackei  ay 
had  caricatured  “Coningsby”  in  Punch  under 
the  title  of  “  Codlingsby  ;  ”  Dizzy  neA^er  forgot 
nor  forga\"e  poor  old  Thackeray  that  Jen  cVesiwit. 
It  Avould  be  interesting  to  knoAv  Avhat  Avere 
Dizzy’s  beliefs  regarding  a  future  state  ;  I  think 
Gay’s  epitaph  in  the  Abbey  aa'ouM  apply  to 
him : — 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  shoAV  it ; 

I  thought  so  once,  and  noAv  I  know  it. 

Perchance,  in  the  Elysian  fields,  with  their 
meads  of  Asphodel,  the  kindred  souls  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  spirit  Avould  fain  walk  with  and 
talk  to  Avould  be  those  of  Rabelais  and  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Moli^re  and  Cervantes,  Smollett  and 
Fielding ;  with  those  of  Milton  and  Dante,  I 
think,  he  would  rather  not  care  to  be  seen. 


Time  can  only  add  interest  to  the  life  and 
memory  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  great  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  There  is  nothing  moie  interesting 
and  extraordinaiy  in  that  interesting  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  career  than  the  fact  of  his  liaAdng 
become,  from  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
late  Queen’s  Ministers,  the  most  proud  and 
beloA’cd.  Could  he  uoav  read  the  touching  tribute 
Avhich  her  late  Majesty  Avrote  of  him  to  me,  I 
think  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  have  felt  that 
his  highest  ambition  had  been  attained. 

In  “  My  Reminiscences,”  under  the  year  1879, 
I  write  the  folloAving  regarding  this  statuette  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  :  “  During  most  of  that  terribly 
severe  winter  I  Avas  hard  at  Avork  in  Paris  on 
the  statuette  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  of  AAdiich  I 
sent  him  a  photograph  Avhile  the  Avork  AA^as 
incomplete,  and  receiA^ed  the  folloAving  acknoAv- 
ledgment : — 

“‘IIoAYXixci  Street,  Fehniurn  4. 

“  ‘  Dear  Roxald, — I  iieA^er  presume  to  giA  C  my 
0})inion  of  self-resemblance,  l)ut  evei'ybody  to  Avliom 
1  have  shown  your  photograph  greatly  admires  it ;  they 
think  it  excellent  as  a  work  of  art,  and  all  agree  that 
it  is  the  first  satisfactory  likeness  that  has  been 
l>rodueed  of  your  friend  and  servant, 

“  ‘  Beaconsfield.’  ” 

And  later  in  the  year,  I  Avrite :  “When  I  sent 
him  a  cast  of  the  statuette,  he  Avrote  thus : — 

‘•‘You  have  conferred  on  me  a  great  honour.  All 
my  friends  Avho  have  seen  your  beautiful  Avork  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  best  likeness  whieli  lias  yet  been  accom- 
[ilislied  of  your  present  correspondent.’” 

A  still  more  precious  mark  of  approval  Avas 
given  me  by  the  Queen,  avIio  graciously  accepted 
one  of  these  statuettes  of  a  Minister  who,  Avhat- 
ever  one’s  vieAA^s  of  his  policy  may  be,  Avas 
undoubtedly  the  soul  of  loyalty  and  deA  otion  to 
his  royal  mistress.  “  That  gracious  letter,”  I 
conclude  by  Avriting  in  these  old  reminiscences 
of  my  early  life,  “  in  Avhich  the  Queen  Avrote  her 
approA^al  of  this  likeness  of  her  great  Minister 
is  more  precious  to  me  than  a  dukedom  or  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.” 

The  main  portion  of  the  letter  is  as  follows : — 

“  Accept  my  very  best  thanks  for  the  statuette  of  my 
dear,  valued  and  deA’oted  friend  and  counsellor — Lord 
Beaconsfield,  whose  loss  is  so  great  to  the  Country  and 
to  me !  It  is  very  pleasing,  and  every  recollection  of 
Him  Avhom  I  knoAV  you  admired  and  valued  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  me !  ” 
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SIR  CECIL  WRAY.  SAM  HOWSE,  PUBLICAN,  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  FOX.  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

GENERAL  ELECTION  OF  1784: 

THE  HUSTINGS.  COVENT  GARDEN. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  DESERTER  DRUMMED  OUT  OF 
THE  REGIMENT  ;  DEFEAT  OF  SIR  CECIL  WRAY. 

By  Thomas  Rowlandson. 


OUR  GRAPHIC  HUMORISTS:  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON.— II. 

By  JOSEPH  GREGO. 


ho  arrived  at  man’s  estate  Rowlandson 
)  eiicoiiiiterod  certain  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
fatlier  sc(Mns  to  have  been  a  man  of  sanguine 
lcmi)c)-amcnt,  and  over-venturesome.  His  “  specu- 
l.'ilivc  tuiii”  unluckily  took  a  sinister  bent:  by 
cxpci  iimmting  in  various  Ijranclies  of  manufacture 
on  a  scale  too  extensive!  for  the  means  at  his  com- 
maml.  he  bccanu!  involved,  and,  instead  of  real- 
i'-ing  a  rapid  foituiu*,  lost  his  means  and  credit, 
.•Old.  for  tin'  tinu!  Ix'ing,  the  artist  lost  his  cliances 
of  support  I'rom  the,  patenmal  ])urse.  Ilis  uncle’s 
fortune  eanu!  at  a  tinu!  when  the  youth  had  not 
the  di'cretion  to  ;ippreeiate  the  imi)orta]ice  of 
prudence  in  money  mattei's.  It  is  I’eeorded  that 
more  than  om;  v.-dimble  legacy  Avhieh  fell  in  his 
way  melted  like  magic,  (uvmbling  Avas  the  jht- 
fall  w  hifh  ruinetl  many  nnu)  of  promise ;  RoAvley, 
lik<'  Fox  and  other  gicat  spirits,  had  imbibed  this 
A'ice  in  early  travels,  and  unde?'  its  spell  thousands 
jiounds  wa'i'c  seattei'cd  beyontl  lecoA'ery.  Tlie 
art  i  t  a‘^sui  ed  a  fi  ioid,  Avho  conti  ibuted  some 
biogi’aphiejil  notes  to  The  (ieyiflcman's  3fagazine 
on  Hoaa  hindso)?'s  dciith  (1S27),  that,  in  the  days 


Avhen  the  caricaturist  Avas  figuring  as  a  “  man  about 
toAvn,”  “  he  had  frequently  played  throughout  a 
night  and  the  next  day,  and  that  once,  such  Avas 
liis  infatuation  for  the  dice,  he  continued  at  the 
gaming-table  nearly  thirty-six  hours,  with  the 
intervention  only  of  the  time  for  refreshment, 
Avhich  Avas  supplied  on  the  spot.” 

While  referring  to  this  side  of  his  infatuation, 
it  must  be  recorded  that  the  passion  for  play, 
Avliich  lasted  only  so  long  as  Rowlandson’s  purse 
justified  the  indulgence,  in  no  Avise  affected  his 
better  instincts.  He  Avas  scrupulously  upright 
in  all  pecuniary  transactions,  and  ever  avoided 
getting  into  debt.  He  has  been  knoAvn,  after 
losing  all  he  jiossessed,  to  return  home  to  his 
professional  studies,  and  sit  doAvn  coolly  to  pro- 
d  uce  a  series  of  new  designs,  exclaiming,  “  I  have 
phiyed  the  fool,  but” — holding  Aip  his  brushes 
and  the  pen  Avith  Avhich  he  dreAV  his  floAving 
outlines — “here  is  my  resource!”  His  friends 
have  recorded  with  what  amazing  industry 
RoAvlandson  applied  himself  to  his  vocation. 
W.  H.  Pyne  observes,  “  He  has  covered  with 
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his  never-flagging  pencil  enough  of  charta  pura 
to  placard  the  Avhole  Avails  of  China,  and  etched 
as  much  copper  as  AA^ould  sheathe  the  British 
naA’y.  Of  his  graphic  fun  and  frolic  aao  have 
seen  full  many  a  ponderous  folio.” 

The  Continent  had  alAAays  an  attraction  for 
RoAvlandson,  and  it  is  clear  that  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  Paris  claimed  as  the  centre  of  gaiety 
a  considerable  share  of  his  time,  AA’hether  for 
business  or  pleasure.  He  aaus  in  the  French 
capital  in  1774,  Avlien  the  city  Avas  in  public 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Louis  “  the  Well- 
BeloA^ed ;  ”  and  it  is  likely  that  his  first  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Royal  Academy,  “Delilah  payetli 
Samson  a  Visit  Avhile  in  Piison  at  Gaza”  (1775), 
AA'as  painted  in  Paris.  His  address  appears  in 
the  catalogue  “at  4,  Church  Street,  St.  Ann’s.” 
The  future  caricaturist  settled  doAvn  to  ])ortrait- 
painting  in  Wardour  Street,  and  shoAA'cd  signs  of 
perseA’ering  in  this  branch,  animally  exhibiting 
one  or  tAA  O  pictiires,  portraits  “  AA’hole  length  ” 
and  AAdiat  not ;  but,  OAA'ing  to  the  exclusion  from 
the  catalogues  of  the  names  of  sitteis— “A  Lady 
in  Fancy  Dress,”  “An  Officer,”  “A  Young  Gei\ tie- 


man,”  etc.,  is  all  the  enlightenment  discoverable. 
In  1780  he  sent  a  “Landscape  and  Figures.” 

TraA^elling  abroad  and  at  home  afForded  some 
distraction,  for  it  tloes  not  seem  that  the  artist 
AA’as  OA’erAA’hehned  Avitli  commissions.  Annual 
tours  ill  the  summer  moiitlis  led  him  farther 
afield,  and  brought  forth  the  animated  descrip- 
tiA’e  poAA’ers  of  AA’hicli  the  deAelopment  AA’as 
destined  to  make  him  famous  in  the  liveliest 
branch  of  his  adopted  A’ocation.  In  1778,  AA’hile 
his  youthful  ai'doiir  aaus  at  its  keenest,  and 
his  sprightly  faculties  AA  cre  on  the  alert  to  note 
all  that  AA’as  picturesque  and  characteristic,  he 
began  his  joiirneyings  throiigli  Flanders,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Germany,  depicting  the  quaint  cities 
and  toAA'iis  on  the  route  Avitli  a  skill  closely 
siiggestiA’e  of  Prout,  and  especially  delighting 
in  delineating  the  incidents  of  the  road  :  the 
traA’ellers  he  encountered,  modes  of  coiiA’eyaiice, 
foreigners  of  ipiality,  their  pretensions,  equipages, 
and  state  ;  coaches,  AA’aggoiis,  and  the  picturesquely 
attired  peasantry  in  days  Avlieii  the  nobles  and 
the  people  exhibited  marked  differences  as  to 
costume.  At  that  time,  and  throughout  his  life. 


the  double  DISASTER;  OR, 
NEW  CURE  FOR  LOVE. 


By  Thomas  Rowlandson. 
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HARMONY. 

By  Thomas  Rowlandson. 


HowImiuIsoii  was  lortunate  in  liis  friends;  he 
tra\(‘ll<‘<l  alnoad  witli  Angelo,  Bunbnry,  Mitcliell 
the  l)anl<(‘r.  Henry  Wigstead,  and  similar  congenial 
spirits.  By  a  cnrions  coincidence  he  lia])i)ene(l  to  be 
on  an  artistic  tour  in  Flanders  at  the  time  Gillray 
had  accompanied  d(>  ijoiithei'bonrg  to  make 
-t  ndii's  of  t  li('  l)nk(‘  of  Void’s  camiiaign  ;  but  these 
two  lininorists  did  not  meet  abroad,  though  both 
were  eniiiloyed  at  the  same  time  in  making 
-ketclies  of  the  life  and  character  to  be  noted  in 
l•'|end~h  cities.  In  17S2,  Avhile  the  results  of  his 
sound  academic  training  W(‘re  fresh,  and  his 
ol)~ervant  powers  w(“re  at  their  bilghtest, 
Howlandson.  in  company  with  his  influential 
friend  W'igstead,  made  a  ph'asant  summer  jamit? 
the  preenisor  of  a  long  succi'ssion  of  holiday  tours, 
tlirongh  1  lanipshire  and  tlie  New  Forest,  the  Isle 
of  Wight .  etc.,  w  inding  u])  w  it  li  Portsmouth,  the 
lme-()f-l)attle  ships,  and  th(‘  hunionrs  of  sailor-life. 
Tie  unfortunate  Koijdl  (ieoiyja  was  at  the  time 
under  the  wateis  off  Spithead,  and  one  of  the 
f)l).ieet  of  this  trip  was  to  visit  tin*  scinu^  of  the 
di-a  ter  and  mak<-  studies  of  all  that  was  visible 
of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  Fifty-sevim  clever  draAV- 
ing-  preserve  a  sjiirited  and  a  freshly  life-like 
record  of  this  artistic  trip.  In  this  series  the 
arti  -t  unmistakably  demonstrated  his  iire-eminent 


capabilities  for  AA'ater-colour  art  of  the  rapid 
and  dexterous  order,  and  from  this  time  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  seiious  portrait-painting  seems  to  have 
been  put  aside  in  favour  of  the  more  attractive 
and  mirth-exciting  emanations  of  his  teeming 
fancy.  The  Royal  Academy  exhibition  in  1784  Avas 
rendered  the  liA’^elier  by  the  first  marked  departure 
in  this  direction  ;  for,  to  the  delight  of  the  loA^ers 
of  humour,  RoAAdandson’s  A^ersatile  talents  AA^ere 
remarkably  manifested.  One  of  his  masterpieces, 
“Vauxhall  Gardens,”  proA^ed  a  iieA^er  -  failing 
soui-ce  of  attraction  to  the  Avorld  of  fashion, 
and  this  ambitious  atteinjit,  AAotli  tAA"0  no  less 
noA^el  exhibits — “  The  Serpentine  RiA^er  ”  and  “  An 
Italian  Family” — made  the  artist’s  contribution 
a  notcAvorthy  feature  of  the  sIioaa",  “  Vauxhall 
Gardens”  ranks  as  RoAvlandson’s  chef-d'oeuvre  in 
the  o])inion  of  many  of  his  admirers,  so  that 
his  d/dmt  in  the  humorous  branch  AA^as  the  more 
striking,  and  this  naturally  brought  him  straight- 
AA'ay  into  popular  notice. 

The  success  of  his  draAAungs  induced  Roav- 
1  and  son  to  revert  to  the  remunerative  soxirce 
of  a  caricaturist’s  income,  the  pxiblication  of 
engraAuiigs  after  his  most  taking  AAorks.  He 
had  already,  in  ju Amende  days,  reduced  etchings 
Avhich  had  been  fairly  successful,  and  from  1780 
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the  caricatures  etched  by  his  baud  gave  indica¬ 
tions  that  there  existed  an  artist  more  capable 
than  either  his  contemporaries  or,  Avith  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Hogarth,  his  predecessors,  Avhose  abilities 
promised  surpassing  excellence  Avith  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  little  more  experience.  Tliis  practice 
was  gained  betAA  cen  1781  and  1784.  In  the  latter 
year,  betAA’een  social  and  political  skits,  Roaa  land- 
son’s  hand  AA'as  constantlj' employed  ;  for  instance, 
such  AA'as  the  excitement  during  the  “  Great  West¬ 
minster  Election  ”  that,  among  the  numerous 
cartoons  on  this  historical  contest,  Roaa  land  son’s 
work  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  sti'uggle. 
Sometimes  tAAO  copper  plates,  fidl  of  figures, 
portraits  of  the  riA’al  candidates.  Fox,  Hood, 
Wray,  AA’ith  the  Duchess  of  DcA'onshire  and  the 
A’arious  actors  therein,  AA  cre  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  the  self-same  day  by  his  hand.  Indeed,  his 
feats  in  this  direction  AA  cre  surprising :  plates 
croAA'ded  AA'ith  incident  and  figm*es,  all  etched 
AA'ith  striking  sjurit  and  force,  Avere  but  the 
emanations  of  a  fcAA'  hours.  From  1784  to  ]8()() 
or  so  the  artist  AA'as  at  his  best,  both  as  regards 
his  draAA’ings  and  the  admirable  facsimiles  exe¬ 
cuted  by  him  and  published  after  them.  His 
popularity  niAist  have  been  AA'idespread,  for  the 
abundance  of  really  fine  examples,  issued  at  an 
expensive  rate  (for  those  times),  attest  the  ready 
demand  for  his  si)irite(l  and  unconA’entional  pro¬ 
ductions.  Many  of  his  most  interesting  subjects 
Avere  issued  in  1784-8.5 — such  as  “  A  Sketch  from 
Nature.”  a  poAverful  A'ersion  setting  forth  a  rcA'el 


Avherein  gay  spirits  entAA'ine  “  the  myrtle  of 
Veims  AA’ith  Bacchus'  A'iiie;”  “English  Curiosity,” 
“La  Politesse  Frangaise,”  “  1784,  or  the  Fashions 
of  the  Day,”  “  Harmony,”  “  Billingsgate,”  “  Com¬ 
fort  in  the  Gout,”  “Vauxliall  Gardens,”  “  Intrusion 
on  Study,  or  the  Painter  Disturbed,”  “An  Italian 
Family,”  “A  French  Family,”  “Filial  Affection, 
or  a  Trip  to  Gretna  Green,”  “  The  Return  from 
Scotland,”  “  John  Gilpin's  RetAirn  to  London,” 
“  Side  Boxes  at  the  Opei  a,”  “  French  TraA-elling, 
or  the  First  Stage  from  Calais,”  “  English  TraA'el- 
ling,  or  the  First  Stage  from  DoAcr,”  etc.  “Cop¬ 
perplate  Printers  at  Work  ”  has  an  interest,  as 
it  is  CA’idently  a  sketch  from  the  press-room 
Avhere  RoAA’landson's  plates  AAcre  AAorked  off. 

The  artist’s  contributions  to  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  in  178(5  further  enhanced 
his  re]mtation  as  a  humorous  delineator. 
These  Avere,  “A  French  Family,”  “Opera  House 
Gallery,”  “  A  Coffee  House,”  AA’ith  the  ambitious 
pair  of  Avorks,  “An  English  Rcaucaa’ ”  and  “A 
French  ReA’icAA,”  Avhicli  Avere  secured  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  are  uoaa’  in  the  royal 
collection  (they  AA  cre  last  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1880). 
“Boy  Lobby  Loungers”  Avas  one  of  the  more 
notcAAorthy  examjJes  piddished  in  178(5,  as  Avere 
“  CoA’ent  Garden  Theatre,”  “A  Visit  to  the 
Uncle,”  “A  Visit  to  the  Aunt,”  “Unmarried,” 
"  iMarried,”  etc.  “Transplanting  Teeth,”  “The 
Art  of  Scaling,”  and  a  series  of  large  “  Fox¬ 
hunting  Scenes,”  a  suite  of  six  subjects  designed 


THE  ROYAL  COCK-PIT,  WHITEHALL. 


By  Thomas  Rowlandson. 
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for  tlie  Prince  of  AVales,  were  among  the  more 
ambitions  examples  published  in  1787.  The  same 
year  his  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy 
A\'ei‘e  “  French  Barracks,”  “  Grog  on  Board  a 
Shi]i,”  ■*  Tlie  Morning  Dram,  or  Huntsman  Rising,” 
and  “  Countrymen  and  Shari)ers.”  Rowlandson 
was  so  fci'tile  an  aitist,  and  his  powers  were  so 
versatile,  that  a  mere  mention  of  his  various 
productions  of  the  first  interest  would  be  a  long 
task.  His  original  drawings  amounted  to  many 
thousands. 

As  an  illustrator  of  books  Rowlandson’s  repu¬ 
tation  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  collectors. 
A  mere  glance  at  the  titles  of  the  Avorks  he  thus 
enriched  Avill  attest  his  untiring  application  in 
tliis  direction  alone,  and,  had  he  done  nothing 
(dse  but  su])ply  plates  for  piddications,  the  fame 
of  his  name  Avould  be  ecpially  Avell  established. 
Tlie  “  Three  Tonrs  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Pictui-esque  ”  and  the  Dvo  A^olumes  of  “The 
Dance  of  Death”  are  probably  the  best  knoAvn. 
A\'ith  these  must  be  bracketed  “  The  Dance  of  Life,” 
“  The  A'icar  of  AAhakefield,”  “  Naples  and  the 
(himjiagna  Felice,”  “The  Microcosm  of  London,” 
“The  AVorld  in  Miniature,”  “The  Caricature 
Magazine,”  “  Poetical  Beauties  of  Scarborough,” 
“Military  AdA'entures  of  Johnny  NeAA^come,”  “  Qui 


Hi,  or  the  Grand  Master  in  Hindostan,”  “  Charac¬ 
teristic  Sketches  of  the  LoAver  Orders,”  “  The 
NeAA"  Sentimental  Journey,  or  Travels  in  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  France,”  “  AdA^entures  of 
Johnny  NeAA'come  in  the  Navy,”  “The  History 
of  Johnny  Qufe  Genus,”  “BosAvell’s  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,”  “The  Loyal  Volunteers  of  London,” 
“VieAvs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  “Comforts 
of  Bath,”  “Sketches  from  Nature,”  “Views  in 
CoriiAvall,  Devon,  Dorset,  etc.,”  “  An  Excursion 
to  Brighthelmstone,”  “  A  Tour  to  North  and 
South  Wales,”  “A  Tour  to  the  Wreck  of  the 
Roj/al  George,  1782;”  illustrations  to  the  AVorks 
of  Sterne,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Tom  BroAAUi, 
“AVerter,”  “Peter  Pindar,”  “Chesterfield  Traves- 
tie,”  “  SteA^ens’  Lecture  on  Heads,”  “  Gambado’s 
Academy  for  GroAAui  Horsemen,”  “  Hogarthian 
NoA^elist,”  “  Baron  Alunchausen,”  Butler’s  “  Hudi- 
bras,”  “Annals  of  Sporting,”  etc.,  and  A^ery 
numerous  other  AA'orks,  noAV  sought  by  collectors. 
Though  RoAAdandson  Avorked  on  to  the  end,  the 
last  tAA’o  years  of  his  life  Avere  spent  in  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  he  surAUA^ed  until  1827,  and  AA’as  followed 
to  the  grave  by  many  attached  friends.  In  his 
OAAUi  individualistic  AA^alk  it  must  be  acknoAA'- 
ledged  that  he  left  no  successor,  though  he  had 
many  imitators. 


MURAL  PAINTINGS  BY  W.  B.  HOLE,  R.S.A., 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  EDINBURGH. 

By  professor  G.  BALDWIN  BROWN. 


MCH.AL  painting  on  a  monumental  scale  is  not 
a  foi  iii  of  art  that  has  gi-eatly  flourished  in 
Ih  itaiii.  Tliis  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  neither  the  genius  nor  the  training 
of  our  iiainters  has  led  them  in  this  direction,  and 
jiartly  to  the  absence  of  a  stimulating  demand  on 
th(!  jiart  of  the  coinniunity  for  AV'ork  of  the  kind, 
sueh  as  Avould  constrain  public;  bodies  to  offer 
il  substantial  encouiagement.  Some  important 
British  undertakings,  finished  oi-  still  in  jirogress, 
lia\e  done  much  in  recent  years  to  Avipe  off  the 
reproaeh  of  our  neglect  of  this  public  and 
dignified  style,  and  in  this  AAork  Scotland  has 
been  doing  her  full  share. 

Amongst  all  the  Avorks  there  executed,  the 
one  that  foiins  the  subject  of  the.se  notes  and 
illu  trations  takes  the  first  place.  This  is  the 
<-xecution  by  Mr.  AV.  B.  Hole,  R.S.A.,  of  a  scheme 
of  mural  decoration  for  the  Scottish  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery.  Jn  its  extent  and  duration,  as  Avell 


as  in  its  conformity  to  the  established  conditions 
of  decoratiA^e  painting,  the  achievement  has  fully 
earned  the  highest  epithet  that  can  be  applied  to 
a  Avork  of  the  kind— that  of  “monumental.”  It 
represents  a  large  undertaking,  involving  years 
of  labour,  definitely  commissioned  as  the  fitting, 
even  necessary,  completion  of  a  great  public 
building,  and  carried  o\it  with  sustained  vigour 
of  thought  and  workmanlike  execution  by  a 
single  mind  and  hand.  The  throwing  open  of 
the  Avoi'k  to  the  general  vieAV  a  month  or  two 
ago,  though  it  AA  as  not  signalised  by  any  public 
ceremony,  was  an  event  of  national  as  well  as 
of  artistic  importance.  The  paintings  celebrate 
the  personality  and  deeds  of  some  of  those 
historical  Avorthies  Avhose  effigies  the  building 
Avas  designed  to  hoAise,  and  the  artist  has,  by  the 
successful  achieA'enient  of  his  task,  earned  the 
gratitude  of  his  felloAV-countrymen  at  large. 

The  building  in  question,  also  a  work  of  Dr. 
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THE  AMBULATORY;  SHOWING  THE  FRESCO  OF 

“the  battle  of  LARGS.” 

By  W.  B.  Hole,  R.S.A. 

Rowaud  Audersoii,  is,  with  the  mural  paintings, 
a  gift  to  the  city  by  the  late  J.  R.  Findlay,  and 
contains  on  the  one  side  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  on  the  other  the  collections 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The 
two  departments  are  separated  by  a  square 
central  hall,  flanked  on  each  side  by  staircases, 
and  there  is  a  broad  landing  on  the  first  floor 
forming  an  ambulatory  overlooking  the  street, 
and  extending  backwards  round  the  square  well 
of  the  hall.  The  spandrels  of  the  arcade 
surrounding  the  central  hall  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a  frieze  above  the  tops  of  the  arches,  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  this  ample  ambulatory  on  the  first 
floor,  were  set  apart  by  the  architect  for  mural 
decoration.  The  subjects  there  displayed  are, 
of  course,  of  national  interest,  the  figures  and 
incidents  being  all  taken  from  the  history  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  matter  of  decorative  handling,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  may  be  observed  betAveen  the  Avork  on 
the  ground  floor,  Avhich  Avas  first  completed,  and 
that  in  the  ambulatory.  In  the  first  there  pre¬ 
vails  a  formal  arrangement  involving  a  certain 
look  of  stiffness,  for  Avhich,  however,  a  justifi¬ 
cation  can  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  a 


severe  architectural  setting ;  Avhile  on  the  upper 
floor  the  treatment  is  freer  and  more  naturalistic  ; 
and  the  artist,  claiming  a  liberty  of  AAdiich  the 
Florentine  frescoists  of  the  fifteenth  century  so 
largely  availed  themselves,  has  distributed  his 
groups  upon  several  planes,  and  throAvn  the 
figures  in  them  into  Augorous  action  and  move¬ 
ment. 

The  strength  of  the  Avork  as  a  whole,  in  its 
more  purely  artistic  aspects,  resides  in  its  com¬ 
position  and  drawing,  the  merits  of  Avhich  are 
shown  chiefly  in  the  groups  in  action,  some 
studies  for  Avhich  are  here  given.  The  colouring 
is  broad  and  subdued,  but  makes  no  special  ap¬ 
peal,  Avhile  in  the  domain  of  ornament,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  figure  design,  there  is  little  that  calls 
for  remark.  To  adopt  a  distinction  familiar  to 
readers  of  Vasari,  the  style  of  design  is  Floren¬ 
tine  rather  than  Venetian,  and  is  imposing  in 
its  grave  and  intellectual  dignity. 

The  attention  of  the  visitor  to  the  building 
is  arrested  at  once  by  the  frieze  of  figures  round 
the  central  hall  above  the  arcade.  There  is 
here  a  procession  representing  the  principal 
personages  in  Scottish  history.  Packed  some- 
Avhat  closely  on  the  single  plane,  and  relieved 
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THE  MISSION  OF  ST.  COLUMBA 
TO  THE  PICTS. 

By  W.  B.  Hole,  R.S.A. 

jigaiiist  a  background  of  gold,  which  empliasises 
the  coiivcMtional  cliaractei-  of  the  treatment,  the 
figiii-es  are  decoratively  flat  and  even  thin,  while 
the  colour  elTect  is  not  perhaps  so  hai)py  as 
is  the  adniiiable  characterisation.  One  notes 
here  the  thoronghness  Avith  which  the  historical 
detail  has  been  woiked  out — a  task  sometimes 
irksome  to  the  aitistic  temperament,  but  one 
which  in  a  woik  of  this  kind  can  never  be 
neglected.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  arcade 
l)elow  a  cerlain  herahlic  element  has  been  in- 
trod  ncetl. 

'J’he  piincipal  portion  of  the  Avhole  nnder- 
t. 'iking  in  the  ainbnlatory  above  coini)rises  two 
Hi  g"  compositions,  each  measni  ing  about  25  feet 
l.'j'  12.  that  flank  the  sipiare  central  hall,  and 
are  b(  :  t  seen  as  a  Avhole  in  each  case  from  the 
ojiiio.-ite  gallery.  They  represent  two  famous 
Scottish  victories,  one  by  sea  and  one  by  land: 


the  former  the  picturesque  contest,  half  on 
the  Avater  and  half  on  laud,  in  Avhich  the 
invading  Norsemen  were  defeated  by  King 
Alexander  HI  at  Largs  in  1263;  and  the  latter 
the  inevitable  Bannockburn.  There  are  also 
by  the  side  of  these,  and  in  the  hall  over¬ 
looking  Queen  Street,  six  narrower  figure  panels 
Avith  historical  scenes,  of  which  two  of  the 
most  interesting  are  the  preaching  of  Columba 
to  the  Pictish  King  and  his  Court,  and  the 
Marriage  Procession  through  Edinburgh  of 
Janies  IV  and  Margaret  Tudor,  which  face 
each  other  nearest  to  the  front.  There  is  also 
shown  another  of  these  panels  depicting  the 
dramatic  scene  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  in 
1460,  Avhere,  after  James  II  had  been  killed 
by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  cannon,  his 
youthful  son  Janies  III  Avas  presented  to  the 
nobles  and  the  army  by  the  Queen,  Mary  of 
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NOBLES  BY  HIS  MOTHER  AT  THE 
SIEGE  OF  ROXBURGH  1460 
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Gueldres.  The  style  of 
treatment  and  the  clear 
and  syiniiathetic  narra¬ 
tion,  which  characterise 
the  Avorks  as  a  Avhole, 
can  be  judged  from  this 
example.  All  the  his¬ 
torical  panels  are  bor¬ 
dered  by  broad  Avreaths 
composed  of  character¬ 
istic  vScottish  lAlants  and 
foliage,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  coiiA^ention- 
alised  ornament  of  the 
kind  is  associated  AAutli 
the  coats  of  arms  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  hall, 
Avhilc  the  roof  of  the 
spaces  is  ingeniously 
adorned  Avith  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  con¬ 
stellations  Ausible  in  the 
■Xorthei  n  heniis])here  on 
a  field  of  greyish  blue. 

The  i)aintings  are 
executed  in  the  so-called 
spirit  -  frt'sco  medium, 
which  secures  flatness 
of  effect  and  promises 


permanence,  and  the 
ground  is  canvas  fixed 
on  the  plaster  of  the 
Avails.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  canvas 
Avas  cemented  in  posi¬ 
tion  before  the  pictures 
were  executed,  so  that, 
unlike  other  recent 
undertakings  of  the 
kind,  the  work  was  not 
only  carried  out  by  one 
hand,  but  begun  and 
ended  in  situ.  It  is 
obvious  that  evenness 
of  effect  can  hardly  be 
secured  save  when  the 
first  condition  is  ful¬ 
filled  ;  Avhile  the  essen¬ 
tial  quality  of  all  good 
decoration,  its  proper 
relation  to  the  thing 
adorned,  is  very  hard  to 
obtain  when  paintings 
are  executed  in  a  studio, 
and  only  fixed  after 
completion  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  spaces  Avhich 
control  their  design. 
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GEORGES  BERTRAND. 

By  prince  BOJIDAR  KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


There  was  a  picture  in  the  Salon,  in  1881, 
which  proclaimed  the  advent  of  a  great 
artist,  then  quite  young  and  almost  unknown,  a 
pupil  from  the  studios  of  Bonuat  and  Barrias. 
This  picture,  the  work  of  a  master  hand,  was 
called  “  Patrie.”  The  sky  was  murky,  the  clouds 
hanging  low.  Across  a  ploughed  field  of  heavy 
clods,  dappled  with  melting  snow,  rode  a  dying 
cornet  of  Cuirassiers,  his  hands,  already  colour¬ 
less,  still  clutching  the  fiag  ;  round  him,  and  slip- 
porting  him,  was  a  group  of  soldiers.  The  elfect 
was  amazing ;  the  picture  was  so  full  of  artistic 
inspiration,  and  such  splendid  handling  had 
helped  to  express  this  image  of  Vcr  Victim,  that 
it  immediately  achieved  populaiity,  and  Georges 
Bertrand  was  hailed  with  acclamations  by 
connoisseurs,  who  discerned  in  his  work  the 
fine  qualities  of  composition,  drawing,  and  colour 
which  combine  to  make  a  master,  and  by  the 
public,  who  Avere  fired  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
patriotic  spark  that  lay  in  this  presentment  of 
solemn  emotion. 

For  this  picture  Georges  Bertrand  was 
awarded  a  second-class  medal,  being  thought  too 
young  to  take  a  first-class  medal;  still,  no  first- 
class  medal  was  given  that  year,  and  he  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  first  rank. 

Two  years  later  ive  impatiently  looked  for  the 
new  picture  he  ivas  finishing  for  the  Salon.  As 
soon  as  the  doors  ivere  opened  on  the  day  of  the 
private  view,  I  rushed  through  the  galleries  of 
the  motley  show  to  see  the  last  work  of  “  my  ” 
artist.  I  must  at  once  confess  that,  being  in 
those  days  still  a  child  in  matters  of  art,  I 
expected  a  work  like  the  former,  or,  at  any 
rate,  pitched  in  the  same  key,  and  felt  a  foolish 
surprise  as  my  eyes  fell  on  the  new  iDicture. 
Here  was  a  vast  canvas  full  of  the  light  of 
morning.  Nude  women,  riding  ivliite  horses, 
were  seen  under  trees  in  blossom,  and  an 
intensely  blue  sky.  Early  verdure,  purple 
flowers,  the  light  shadows  of  spreading  boughs, 
and  in  the  whole  picture,  painted  as  it  was  with 
the  fire  and  spirit  of  youth,  not  a  gloomy  spot — 
nothing  but  colour  and  light  and  the  mirth  of 
“  Passing  Spring.”  My  first  amazement  gave  ivay 
to  enthusiastic  admiration.  I  was  carried  avay 
by  the  spirit  of  the  work,  the  living  light,  the 
song-figures  of  the  nymphs  embodying  the  joy 
of  spring  and  the  bloom  of  life. 

But  it  needed  a  child-like  mind,  it  would  seem, 
to  accept  this  change  in  the  painter’s  mood;  the 
enlightened  critics,  with  the  exception  of  Monsieur 


de  Fourcaud,  Avere  unanimous  in  their  disapproA  al 
of  Beidrand’s  picture.  These  sapient  journalists 
of  art  vied  Avith  each  other  in  abusing  this  pre¬ 
sentment  of  youth  and  life  and  light,  Avhile  its 
supreme  beauty  gathered  a  small  circle  of  ardent 
admirers  about  the  painter,  and  unknoAvn  friends 
AA'atched  his  budding  fame. 

Next  year,  hoAiever,  Georges  Bertrand  ex¬ 
hibited  nothing.  The  injustice  of  some  Avriters 
had  sickened  him  for  a  long  time  to  come  of 
pictnre-shoAVS  where  the  opinions  of  the  in¬ 
competent  prcAmil,  and  by  degrees  the  young 
artist’s  name  sank  into  oblivion. 

Some  years  passed,  and  one  evening,  at  the 
house  of  some  friends  at  Versailles,  I  Avas  intro¬ 
duced  to  Georges  Bertrand.  He  dropped  in  as  a 
neighbour  every  evening,  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
and  chat,  and  then  Avent  home  early  to  dcA^ote 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
At  last  I  AAms  one  day  admitted  to  see  what  he 
Avas  doing.  I  saAv  a  number  of  marionettes. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  SPRING. 

By  Gcorges  Bertrand. 

life-like  iiujipet.s  with  pliant  limbs,  tiny  actors 
pei’lbiTiiing  on  a  tiny  stage  fitted  np  in  his 
spacious  studio.  Evei  y  movement  was  contrived 
ill  accordance  with  the  princi[)les  of  anatomy ; 
the  action  and  proportions  were  excpiisite ;  the 
material,  a  iirejiaration  of  indiarnbber  covered 
with  fine  leather,  allowed  of  some  play  of 
fcatiii’cs,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
figure!  I  still  I'cmcmber  of  a  violoncellist,  Avhose 
fingers  worked  in  a  steady  shake,  Avhile  his  right 
hand  moveel  the  boAV  Avith  a  saAving  motion,  and 
his  head,  Avith  its  long  hair,  nodded  in  time. 
'J'her(!  was  a  cloAvn,  too,  dancing  on  a  rope  and 
Inddiug  his  lialanciug  ])ole;  the  Avires  Avere 
perfectly  in  \  isible ;  the  pnjipet,  Avith  its  hesita- 
ting  stej),  seemed  to  live!,  swaying  te)  keep  its 
balaue-e:,  pre»cceeling  aleitly  Avhen  a  elifficult 
meunemt  Avas  jiast,  auel  smiling  all  the  time  Avith 
a  ,'.'iue-y  ex juessiem  a  fascinating  thing  Avhich 
-till  haunts  my  fancy. 

,\ll  Avhe)  saw  the!  teiys,  artists  eir  men  of  taste, 
Ave-re  emchfinteel,  anel  leiejkeel  forAvarel  to  a  great 
''iice-e-s.s.  tint  Avith  charaetei  istic  A\aint  of  business 
caj)ae-ity,  Georges  Rcrtranel  niaele  his  pnpiiets 
]ierfe)rm  in  a  theatre  Avhere  the  re.specteel  public 
were!  imt  Jiccnstomeel  tee  see  marionettes.  The 
jire's-,,  Avhich  hael  not  alloAve!el  a  jiainter  it  hael 
cho-en  tei  e-lass  .-is  “military”  to  take  up  a  decora- 


tiA^e  subject,  could  by  no  means  approve  of  this 
theatrical  attempt;  again  the  artist  Avas  mortified 
and  disappointed. 

Bertrand  had  meaiiAvhile  been  making  ex¬ 
periments  to  find  a  satisfactory  fixaiif  for  pastel, 
a  permanent  process  aa  hich  should  give  coloured 
chalks  the  durability  of  oil  painting,  while 
leaving  their  freshness  unimpaired.  But  his 
trials  were  constantly  unsuccessful ;  the  artist 
could  not  satisfy  himself.  Still,  never  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  persevered. 

One  day,  in  reply  to  my  I’equest  to  be  shoAA’n 
some  of  his  Avork,  he  replied :  “  I  never  do  any¬ 
thing  noAA^ ;  ”  and  he  spoke  AAdiile  standing  in 
front  of  his  easel,  finishing  a  gem  of  moonlit 
landscape  in  pastel,  the  light  piercing  betAveen 
clouds  and  reflected  from  a  calm  sea.  “  Why, 
Avhat  is  this  ?  ”  said  I,  pointing  to  the  easel.  “  Oh, 
that  is  for  my  experiments,”  said  he ;  and  the 
picture  Avas,  in  fact,  sacrificed,  droAvned  in  AAater 
and  fixatifs  and  rubbed  aAvay ;  and  Bertrand, 
Avho  thus  destroyed  all  he  did,  Avas  justified  in 
saying  he  had  ceased  to  Avork. 

I,  hoAvever,  had  not  forgotten  his  “  Spring,” 
though  all  Bertrand’s  friends  agreed  in  advising 
me  never  to  mention  the  luckless  picture,  hidden 
aAAay,  no  one  knew  Avhere.  But  one  day,  Avheu 
Bertrand  had  gone  to  spend  some  little  time  by 
the  sea,  Madame  Bertrand,  Avondering  Avhat  had 
become  of  it,  instituted  a  search,  and  found  it  at 
last  in  the  depths  of  a  lumber  room,  rolled  up, 
inildeAved  Avith  lain,  the  paint  peeling  off  in 
patches,  and  the  canvas  torn  in  slits  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  get  through.  A  young  painter,  a 
friend  of  Bertrand’s,  Georges  Lacombe,  undertook 
to  reiiair  and  line  it ;  and  when  Bertrand  came 
home,  to  find  the  picture  almost  completely 
restored,  the  love  of  his  art  and  its  technique  rose 
again  in  his  soul.  Within  a  feAA"  days  this  large 
Avork  AA^as  renoA'ated,  and,  as  if  the  ill-luck  that 
had  attended  it  was  noAV  dispelled,  a  purchaser 
appeared,  and  the  “Passing  of  Spring”  left  the 
studio,  after  a  delightful  musical  evening,  Avhen 
all  his  friends  met  to  see  it  once  more. 

Three  years  noAV  elapsed  before  I  again  went 
to  visit  Bertrand  in  the  studio  at  Versaille.s, 
Avhere  1  had  seen  his  puppets  dance,  and  Avhere 
he  had  tried  to  discover  a  fixative  for  pastel.  On 
his  easel  I  found  a  charming  study  of  a  red-haii’ed 
model,  a  young  Avoman,  draAvn  Avith  a  brilliancy 
and  softness  of  tone  that  matched  the  flesh-tints 
of  nature ;  and  Bertrand  Avas  subjecting  the 
finished  AVork  to  every  form  of  ill-usage, 
sprinkling  it  Avith  preiAarations  that  turned  the 
l)eai-ly  colouring  to  dull  and  dirty  lilies,  darkening 
the  Avhole  thing  till  the  background  looked 
absolutely  black.  As  it  dried  the  colours  revh'ed, 
and  again  Bertiand  soaked  it  Avith  a  douche  of 
water.  But  this  time,  Avhen  it  Avas  dry,  Bertrand 


“  PAT R IE.” 

By  Georges  Bertrand. 


In  the  Versailles  Gallery. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Neurdein,  Paris. 
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told  me  to  touch  it  witli  my  finger,  to  rub  it  as 
liard  as  I  c-ould  Avitli  my  sleeA’e.  Tlie  powdered 
colour  Avas  immoAable,  the  A^eHety  texture  AAas 
unalterable. 

And  the  artist  A\as  surrounded  by  finished 
AAorks  and  studies.  Scraps  of  landscape  gor¬ 
geously  strong  in  colour ;  a  seapiece  in  delicate 
gradations  of  A'iolet,  lilac,  and  green,  AA’itli  an 
oi)al  sky  blending  into  amethyst ;  holloAV  dells ;  a 
broad  plain  of  lieaA’y  pasture  under  a  sky  of 
heavy,  Avind-SAvept  clouds  ;  gardens  blazing  AA'ith 
fioAvers  ;  a  i)Ool  bright  Avith  duck-Aveed  and  Avater- 
libes;  poAverful  studies  of  horses;  and  seA^eral 
])ortraits,  among  others  those  of  General 
Faidherbe  and  iMonsieur  de  Meur. 

And  finally,  hidden  in  a  corner,  I  discoA^ered  a 
little  sketch  modelled  in  wax,  for  a  monument  to 
Gambetta,  Avhich,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Avonld 
haA'c  been  a  far  better  Avork  of  art  than  the 
liideons  pile  of  stone  and  bronze  Avliich  stands  iji 
the  court  of  the  Loiivre,  close  to  the  Joconde  and 
the  Laocoon — Gambetta  taking  from  the  hands  of 
a  dying  soldier  the  flag  he  raises  aloft. 

Then,  coA’cring  all  one  side  of  the  spacious 
studio  Avas  an  immense  caiiAas,  already  filled 
w  ith  the  fii  st  sketch  of  a  picture  on  Avhich  the 
artist  is  indeed  noAV  at  Avork,  “The  Obsequies  of 
Cainot,”  a  cajinmission  fi'om  the  State.  Georges 
ileitraiid  has  chosen  the  moment  Avhen  the 
French  authorities  ai'e  i-eceiving  and  thanking  the 


foreign  envoys,  Avho  are  grouped,  in  full  uniform, 
in  front  of  the  Pantheon.  In  the  distance  the 
catafalque  is  seen  through  the  opalescent 
atmosphere  of  torch-light  and  smoke ;  it  is 
siu’rounded  by  masses  of  fioAvers,  a  spot  of 
AAdiiteness.  The  gold  of  the  uniforms,  only 
slightly  sid>dued  by  the  shadow  of  the  porch, 
stands  out  against  the  architectural  background. 
In  the  foreground,  in  pale  sunshine,  enormous 
AAU’eaths  fill  the  left  side  of  the  picture ;  toAvards 
the  middle  are  some  horses,  AAutli  black  and  silver 
housings,  one  of  them  rearing  Avith  pleasing 
vitality.  A  gloAV  of  apotheosis  pervades  the 
AAdiole  scene,  the  intense  glory  of  blazing  July 
and  summer  sunshine,  hot  e\^en  in  the  shade. 

A  State  commission  to  Georges  Bertrand ! 
The  long-forgotten  painter,  Avhose  “  Patrie  ”  iioaa" 
fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  Galerie  des  Batailles 
at  Versailles?  This  is  little  in  accordance  AA’itli 
the  artist’s  first  beginnings,  and  requires  some 
explanation. 

Georges  Bertrand  took  it  into  his  head  to 
compete  for  the  decoration  of  the  banqueting 
hall  in  the  iicaa^  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris.  The 
rest  of  the  building,  excepting  the  staircase, 
so  splendidly  treated  by  Puaus  de  Chavannes, 
])ainfully  suggests  a  page  out  of  a  stamp 
collector’s  albAim  ;  it  is  a  medley  of  discordant 
colour,  of  ill-assorted  examples  by  various  hands, 
grouped  Avithout  any  sense  of  harmony,  delicately 
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CEILING  PANELS  IN  THE  BANQUET  HALL 
HOTEL  DE  VILLE  PARIS. 
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coloured  Avorks  crushed  by  the  bituminous 
shadoAvs  and  broad  lights  of  others,  and  more 
sober  AAUArk  AA’asted  in  dark  corners. 

The  authorities,  perceiAung  the  fatal  result  of 
this  ari’angement,  carried  out  AA’itli  a  vieAV  to 
satisfy  the  largest  possible  number  of  artists, 
decided  on  offering  the  decoration  of  the  dining- 
hall  to  general  competition.  Tlie  splendid  sketch 
sent  in  by  Georges  Bertrand  AAas  unanimously 
aiAju’OA'ed,  applauded,  and  chosen.  The  subject 
selected  by  the  artist  is  set  forth  in  these  AA  ords  : 

The  rays  of  the  sun  flood  the  fei’tile  earth, 
AA  hieh,  aided  by  the  labour  of  man,  yields  all  the 
treasures  it  contains” — AA  ords  of  liberty,  labour  and 
dignity.  AA'hich  sum  up  in  themselves  the  AA'hole 
s])irit  of  Georges  Bertrand  as  an  indefatigable 
AA’oikei'.  AA’hile  contemplating  the  eternal  beauty 
])er})etually  rencAved  by  Nature.  The  decoration 
includes  the  three  great  panels  of  the  ceiling  and 
eight  i)anels  OA  cr  the  doors.  The  eleA^en  pictures 
all  deal  AA'itli  the  healthy  toil  of  the  husbandman, 
peasants  at  AAork  in  the  sunlight  and  air.  A 
fisherman  in  his  bai-que  struggles  against  a  head 
AA'ind,  the  gale  streaking  the  AAnters  Avith  green 
and  blue,  under  an  OA^ercast  sky.  Then  AA'onien 
are  seen  gathering  straAvberi'ies ;  the  group  is 
bi’iglit  AA'itli  the  hot  gloAV  of  June,  and  in  the 
backgi'ound  a  village  is  seen,  AA'itli  its  tall  church- 
belfi  y.  and  quite  in  the  distance  gleams  the  sea, 
which,  in  fact,  is  introduced  as  an  element  of 
light  into  each  of  these  ])aiutings.  A  girl  keeping 
turkeys  is  aloiu'  on  the  stinnd,  her  figure  and  the 
strong  purph's  of  the  birds  standing  out  against 
the  iridescent  \\at(“r.  Next,  under  an  apjile  tree 
in  bloom,  a\'(‘  see  siiorting  on  the  fresh  grass  of 
a  meadow'  a  party  of  glossy,  satiny  ])ink  pigs; 
behind  them  a  woman  is  shutting  a  gate.  Here 


Ave  have  a  peaceful  scene  of  a  AAoman  minding 
coAvs,  one  of  them  lying  doAvn  and  the  other 
grazing,  Avhile  she  cuts  a  stick  out  of  green  bough. 
A  gardener  in  a  kitchen  garden  is  watering 
the  cabbages  reared  by  his  care,  the  sun  lending 
them  a  sheen  as  of  silver  and  enamel.  Again,  the 
fisherman’s  wife  sits  alone,  Avith  her  gaze  fixed 
on  the  sea,  aAvaiting  her  husband’s  return — a 
graceful,  buxom  figure  in  her  peasant  dress. 
There,  in  the  moonlight,  a  shepherd  on  the  doAvn 
of  a  cliff  sits  Avatching  his  flock  in  the  blue 
symphony  of  luminous  night,  AV'rapped  in  silence, 
a  dim  form  in  the  wide  sea  of  subdued  light. 

The  three  paintings  on  the  ceiling  are  the  most 
important ;  intensely  brilliant,  forcible  and  free, 
nourished,  as  it  Avere,  by  the  flood  of  sunlight 
shed  upon  them.  “  Harvest :  ”  the  reaper  is 
taking  his  midday  rest  and  meal ;  seated  on  the 
ground,  his  sickle  lying  on  his  knees,  he  puts  his 
right  arm  round  the  Avaist  of  a  girl  Avho  stands  by 
his  side,  leaning  on  her  rake  and  ready  to  resume 
her  toil.  The  smile  of  health  and  guileless 
happiness  brightens  their  faces.  The  companion 
picture  is  “  The  Vintage.”  In  the  centre  panel  a 
labourer,  AAdth  one  arm  projAped  on  the  yoke  of  an 
ox,  is  seen  against  the  sunshine ;  the  sunbeams, 
piercing  a  cloud,  surround  the  figure  like  a  glory ; 
the  apotheosis  of  Labour  symbolised  by  tillage, 
the  first  process  of  life,  the  conquest  of  death. 
This  figure,  in  its  breadth  of  gesture,  at  once 
of  invocation  and  blessing,  turning  to  God  and 
giving  Him  thanks  Avhile  calling  Him  to  witness 
the  conclusion  of  his  Avork ;  this  grandiose 
husbandman  lAersonifies  to  me  Georges  Bertrand 
himself,  Avith  his  fervent  love  of  Avork,  his 
constant  admiration  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  his 
sublime  aspirations  toAvards  the  ideal. 


OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


L'l’IK  )l  (ill  the  exhibition  of  old  masters  at 
the  Koyal  Academy  includes  an  un- 
ueec.'-^arily  lai-ge  number  of  ])aintings  that  can 
only  be  I'cgardcd  as  archa-ological  curiosities, 
and  too  )nany  Avorks  that  obviously  AA^ere  never 
painted  l)y  tin;  artists  to  Avhom  they  are  ascribed, 
it  iw,  on  th(!  AA'hole,  an  acceptable  sIioaal  It  makes 
a  I'tiong  aj)pcal  to  the  public  because  it  is  not 
AA'anting  in  scnsatiojis  such  as  the  ordinary  sight- 
eer  flearly  lov(!s,  .and  it  satisfies  the  .art  Avorker 
bee.ause  there,  are  to  l)e  found  on  the  Avails  a  feAV 
l  aK!  masterpieces,  any  one  of  aa  hich  is  to  him  an 


absolute  delight.  In  this  Avay  it  fulfils  a  double 
l>urpose  sufficiently  Aveli,  for  it  is  at  the  same 
time  decorously  amusing  and  mildly  educational ; 
and  it  carries  on,  not  inadequately,  a  tradition 
Avhich  has  been  for  some  years  past  a  favourite 
one  Avith  many  members  of  the  Academy. 

The  chief  sensation  is  the  reappearance  of  the 
Colonna  Raphael,  Avhich  has  been  recently  bought 
by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  Avhat  is  reputed  to 
be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  AVork  of  art. 
This  canvas,  Avhich  Avas  painted  in  1.505  for  the 
mins  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  at  Perugia,  and 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD 
ENTHRONED  WITH  SAINTS. 

By  Raphael. 
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afterwards  became  the  jiroperty  of  the  Coloniia 
family  at  Rome,  is  a  somewhat  indifferent 
example  of  the  master,  but  has,  of  course,  con¬ 
siderable  historical  interest  to  students  of  his 
achievement.  The  presence  in  the  exhibition  of 
four  out  of  the  five  panels  which  originally 
formed  the  predella  of  the  picture  increases  this 
interest,  because  it  makes  possible  some  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  work  as  a 
whole ;  moreover,  these  little  panels  have  certain 
(lualities  of  design  and  colouring  which  make 
them  perhaps  more  worthy  of  note  than  the 
large  canvas,  with  its  formality  of  arrangement 
and  excessive  reserve  of  colour.  The  most 
attractive  picture  by  Raphael  in  the  collection 
is,  howevei',  the  small  “Virgin  and  Child”  lent 
by  Miss  Mackintosh  ;  it  is  much  more  spontaneous 
in  execution  and  fresher  in  rpiality.  Its  authen¬ 
ticity  may  possibly  be  cpiestioned,  but  its  charm 
as  a  piece  of  craftsmanship  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Among  the  other  memorable  examples  of  early 
Italian  masters  there  are  two  brilliant  com- 
j)Ositions  by  Pesellino,  distinguished  by  remark¬ 
able  gaiety  of  colour  combination  and  by  much 
vivacity  of  design  ;  and  a  beautiful  portrait  study, 
“  liU  Bella  Simonetta,”  attributed,  probably  Avith 
Justice,  to  Botticelli. 

To  lovers  of  admirable  technical  accomplish¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Avorks  in 
the  exhibition  is  beyond  doubt  the  portrait  of 
“-Michael  de  Waal,”  by  Franz  Hals,  a  splendid 
exercise  in  direct  brush-AA'ork,  Avhich  is  at  the 
>ame  ti)nc  vigorous  in  statement  and  refined  in 
execution.  Not  less  remarkable  for  its  vitality, 
though  )nore  [)i'ecise  and  resei’A’ed  in  manner,  is 
the  “  I’ortrait  of  a  Lady,”  by  the  same  master; 
and  there  are  two  little  studies  of  children’s  heads 
by  him,  Avliich  show  excellently  another  phase  of 
his  capacity.  Rubens  is  represented  by  three 
l)ictui'es,  a  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  a  “  Portrait  of 
the  Cardinal  Pei'dinand,”  and  a  large  group,  “  The 
l‘’amily  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham”  (identified 
as  the  lo>t  “  l'’amily  (jf  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  ”), 
Avhieh  are  latliei'  dazzling  in  their  display  of  fluent 
teehni(|ue  than  pei'suasiA^e  by  their  reticence  or 
refinenient;  and  \han  I  )yck  by  a  “Portrait  of  a 
liidy  and  a  lattle  Girl,”  Avhich  unites  Avith  rare 
siie<-(!ss  his  masteiy  of  handling  and  dignity  of 
style,  and  Ijy  a  full-hmgth  of  “Sir  .John  Suckling,” 
which  has  cleverness  Avithout  much  dignity.  The 
lie.'t  'I’itians  are  ])ortraits  of  “  The  iMarchese 
Sawigno,”  and  cjf  the  painter  himself,  and  a  third 
porti’ait,  of  a  young  man,  Avhich  is  exquisite  in 
it  delicacy  of  draughtsmanship  aiid  beauty  of 
exin  cs'ion.  The  large  “  Holy  l'’amily,”  assigned  to 
him,  i  scarcely  credible.  A  note  must  be  made. 


too,  of  the  finished  sketch  by  Velasquez,  for  the 
picture  “  Las  Meninas,”  at  IMadrid  ;  of  the  cleA^erly- 
painted,  but  rather  artificial,  “Christ  at  the 
Pillar,”  by  Murillo ;  of  the  loAA^-toned  but  im¬ 
pressive  “  Delilah  and  Samson,”  and  “  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  by  Tintoretto  and  Paul 
Veronese  respectix^ely ;  of  the  poAA^erful  half- 
length  of  “  Baron  Waha  de  Linter,”  by  Jacob 
Jordaens  ;  of  the  skilfully-handled  full-length  of 
“  Don  Alonzo  de  Canamas,”  by  Espinosa  ;  of  the 
precise  and  elaborate  composition,  “  The  Misers,” 
by  Quentin  IMatsys  ;  of  Rembrandt’s  finely  under¬ 
stood  “  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,”  and  impressive 
“  Landscape,”  from  Mr.  Pierpout  Morgan’s  collec¬ 
tion  ;  of  Rnysdael’s  ‘  Landscape,”  from  Worcester 
College,  Oxford  ;  an  interior,  “  Grace  before  Meat,” 
by  Jan  Steen ;  and  a  delightful  little  composition 
Avith  the  same  title  by  Chardin.  There  is,  too,  a 
group  of  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
contemporaries,  ciuaiut  and  curious  pictures, 
mostly  of  uncertain  authorship,  Avhich  have 
extraordinary  attractiveness  in  their  decorative 
formality.  The  celebrated  picture  belonging  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  is  here  engraved. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  shoAV  is  the 
collection  of  landscapes  by  Claude  Avhich  has 
been  brought  together.  There  are  thirty  of  his 
pictures  on  aucav  and  some  sixty  of  his  draAvings, 
a  sufficiently  representative  gathering,  Avhich 
illustrates  pleasantly  the  A^aried  nature  of  his 
accomplishment.  Several  of  his  most  famous 
Avorks  have  been  secured,  and  his  claims  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
original  of  the  earlier  masters  of  landscape  can 
be  estimated  AAuth  sufficient  exactness.  He 
ap])ears  as  an  artist  Avho,  despite  the  convention 
by  AAdiich  he  Avas  limited,  could  express  himself 
AAuth  considerable  subtlety  and  AAuth  a  true 
understanding  of  the  charms  of  atmospheric 
effect.  His  “  Enchanted  Castle  ”  shoAvs,  perhaps, 
the  highest  development  of  his  qualities,  his 
grace  of  design,  his  power  of  draughtsmanship, 
and  his  Avell-balanced  appreciation  of  relations  of 
tone ;  but  there  are  others  like  the  “  Landscape 
lent  by  Mr.  James  Knowles ;  the  large  and 
dignified  “Flight  into  Egypt;”  the  landscape 
symbolising  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
the  delicate  and  silvery  landscape  lent  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell-Ingram,  Avhich  have  memorable 
beauties  of  style,  and  are  plainly  inspired  by 
sincere  regard  for  Nature's  suggestions.  The 
draAvings  are  for  tlie  most  part  excellent  in  their 
vigour  of  method  and  instinctive  taste.  They 
assert  emi)hatically  his  right  to  a  place  among 
the  feAV  really  able  draughtsmen  of  landscape 
details. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


Attributed  to  Zucchero,  but  described  in  the  Catalogue  Of  THfi 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  “Artist  Unknown.’ 

The  Property  of  jJesus  College,  Oxford. 

Engraved  ey  F.  Babbage. 
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“CUIVIULUS  CLOUDS  OVER  A  FEN  COUNTRY.’ 

By  Osmond  Pittman.  (Creswick  Prize.) 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  ACADEMY  COMPETITIONS. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  SCHOOLS. 

HE  gold  medal  competition  works  at  the 
Academy  Schools  this  year,  although  fewer 
in  number  than  usual,  were  of  more  than  average 
merit,  in  spite  of  the  difficult  subjects  given  in 
historical  painting  and  sculpture.  In  the  former 
class  the  subject  Avas  “Saul  and  the  Witch  of 


Eudor.”  The  students,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  passed  through  the  ordeal  with 
commendable  success,  and  so  close  Avas  the 
competition  that  the  aAvard  Avas  gained  by  Mr. 
George  Murray  with  only  the  narrow  majority 
of  three  votes  over  the  pictitre  by  Mr.  Fred 
Appleyard,  which  Avas  given  second  place.  Both 


SAUL  AND  THE  WITCH  OF  ENDOR. 
By  George  Murray.  (Gold  Medal.) 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  TOWN  HALL 
FOR  A  LONDON  BOROUGH 

PERSPECTIVE  VIEW 


By  Bernard  H.  Webb. 

(Gold  Medal  Design.) 

Tveie  remarkable  Avorks  for  young  aitists,  and 
AA’liile  Mr.  Murray  triumphed  in  the  lighting  of 
his  canvas,  Mr.  Appleyard  was  not  far  behind. 

“  Boadieea  urging  the  Britons  to  avenge  her 
outraged  Daughters,”  to  be  treated  in  relief,  Avas 
an  equally  diflicult  problem  offered  to  the 
comi)etitors  for  the  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling 
.Studentship  for  sculpture,  and  it  is  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  only  five  entries  AA'ere  made 


in  the  competition.  The  award  to  Mr.  Stanley 
N.  Babb  for  his  composition  could  hardly  be 
questioned,  for,  treated  realistically,  his  AA^as 
the  best  of  the  five  AA'orks  submitted  for 
judgment.  His  Boadieea  is  a  fine  rendering  of 
the  frenzied  queen  and  mother,  while  the  ranks 
of  Britons  on  either  side  and  behind  her  chariot 
are  SAvayed  with  passion  as  they  listen  to  the 
appeal  made  by  their  sovereign.  We  reproduce 


A  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  THAMES 
IN  LONDON." 


By  Osmond  Pittman.  (Turner  Gold  Medal.) 


THE  MASKE  OF  CUPID 

By  Frank  S.  Eastman.  (Prize  Work.* 


THE  MASKE  OF  CUPID. 

By  W.  E.  G.  Solomon.  (Proxime  Accessit 


THE  MASKE  OF  CUPID. 


By  Osmond  Pittman. 
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BOADICEA  URGING  THE  BRITONS  TO  AVENGE 
HER  OUTRAGED  DAUGHTERS. 

By  Stanley  N.  Babb.  (Gold  Medal.' 


tlie  finely  classic  and  more  strictly  sculptural 
composition  of  Mr.  Price,  as  we  feel  that  his 
effort  to  represent  the  rapid  movement  of  horses 
— evidently  inspired  though  it  be  by  the  Par¬ 
thenon  frieze — is  an  eminently  successful  one. 
Two  of  the  competitors  Avere  seriously  handi¬ 


capped  by  the  fact  of  their  works  being  badly 
cast. 

The  two  landscape  pz’izes,  the  Turner  Gold 
Medal  and  Scholarship,  and  the  Creswick,  were 
gained  by  Mr.  Osmond  Pittman,  who  did  so  well 
in  last  year’s  competitions.  His  vicAv  of  Chelsea 


BOADICEA  URGING  THE  BRITONS  TO  AVENGE 
HER  OUTRAGED  DAUGHTERS. 


Bv  HfJUY  PRICC. 
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Bridge,  which  gained  the  Turner  Medal,  is  in 
all  respects  a  praiseworthy  performance.  In  his 
selection  of  subjects  (to  illustrate  “One  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Thames  in  London  ”)  the 
delicately  charming  colour-scheme  offered  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  many  of  the  other  works 
in  the  same  competition,  in  which  the  authors 
had  attempted  to  wrestle  with  nnpicturesqne 
subjects  under  forced  conditions  of  light  and 
atmosphere.  “  Cumulus  Clouds  over  a  Pen 
Country,”  the  subject  for  the  Creswick  prize, 
also  afforded  Mr.  Pittman  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  instinct  for  landscape,  of  which  he  took 
full  advantage.  “  The  Maske  of  Cupid  ”  from 
Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  was  given  as  the 
subject  for  the  design  for  a  “  Decoration  of 
a  Public  Building,”  and  produced  a  niunber  of 
designs  of  really  good  quality.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  S.  Eastman,  but  to  show 
the  high  standard  of  merit  reached  in  this 
competition  we  illustrate  two  others  by  Mr. 
TV.  E.  G.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Pittman.  The  former 
was  placed  “  Proxime  accessit  ”  by  the  judges. 


In  the  architectural  competition  for  the 
Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship  the 
coveted  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Bernard  H. 
TVebb. 

Of  the  other  competitions  little  need  be  said. 
The  first  silver  medal  for  the  painting  of  a  head 
from  life  was  w'ell  earned  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Lindsay,  and  the  same  aw^ard  for  the  cartoon 
of  a  draped  figure  also  fell  to  a  lady,  Miss  Lizzie 
Hands.  Mr.  Eastman  gained  the  first  silver 
medal  for  the  painting  of  a  figure  from  the 
life,  and  also  one  of  the  Landseer  Scholarships 
for  Painting — two  others  being  given  to  Mr. 
Alfred  TV.  Sangster  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dallas 
Barnes.  In  sculpture  the  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Pibworth  and  Mr. 
Frank  Ransom. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes  exhibited  three  scholarship 
works  which  are  worthy  of  note,  of  wdiich  the 
principal  one,  a  design  for  a  fountain,  is  ilh:s- 
trated  herewith.  It  is  the  largest  work  from  his 
hands  which  we  remember  to  have  seen,  and 
the  idea  of  the  whole  work  is  pleasing. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN. 

By  Gilbert  Bayes 
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HE  LAID  HIS  HANDS  UPON  THEM." 
By  Jacquot  Defrance,  awarded  Ihe  Prix  de  Rome. 
From  a  Photograph  by  U  Avon  Paris. 


THE  PRIX  UE  ROME,  1901. 

SO.MI^]  write) s,  over-anxiou.s  to  see  tlieir  wishes 
and  di-eiiiiis  realised,  liave  been  perhaps 
l•atIler•  |))einatni‘e  in  annonneing  the  enfranchise- 
nient  oi‘  tlie  Pi'ix  de  Rome,  founding  their  hopes 
on  a  few  exee]jtio)ial  cases  during  the  last  few 
yeaivs.  Tlieie  are  in  the  awards  of  this  year 
no  signs,  or  vei  y  few,  of  the  competition  being 
thrown  oiam  to  ind(‘i)endent  talent;  the  ten 
randidates  in  painti)ig  and  sculpture  all  treat 
tlicii'  sub.j(“cts  like  good  —  nay,  very  good  — 
pupil.s,  with  an  evident  aim  at  perfection,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  academic  reserve  and  a 
cautiousness  which  gives  no  hi)it  of  coming 
genius. 

d'he  subject  set  foi'  painting  was  the  text: 
“  .\t  even,  whoi  the  sun  was  setting,  Jesus  went 
to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  all  they  that  had 
any  sick  bifjught  them  unto  him,  and  he  laid 
hi^  hands  on  them.”  The  hour,  the  scene  of 
action,  and  the  gestuie  of  Christ  were  thus 
prescribed,  but  oidy  these;  the  nature  of  the 
miracle  was  a  matter  of  choice.  Six  of  the 


eoiilpetltoi's  Weeded  oitt  by  the  jury  Were  hardly 
above  mediocrity,  carrying  out  their  task 
iu  the  way  satirised  by  the  Goncourts.  The 
seventh,  M.  Sielfert,  has  feeling,  and  we  may 
have  hopes  of  him.  The  three  pictures  most 
approved  by  the  public  Avere  also  those  regarded 
by  the  jury  as  worthy  of  the  highest  prizes,  an 
agreement  in  opinion  rare  enough  to  be  recorded. 
Of  these  three  painters  the  eldest  and  most 
experienced,  if  not  the  most  original,  is  M, 
•Jacquot  Defrance,  born  in  1874  at  Perthus 
(Pyrenees  Orientales).  This  excellent  pupil  of 
Maignan  and  Donnat,  who  has  already  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  a  picture  of  cattle  which  attracted 
some  notice,  has  shed  on  his  figures  the  radiance 
of  a  fine  evening  in  the  East.  M.  Marius  Ernest 
Azema,  born  in  1871  at  Agde  in  the  South  of 
France— one  of  the  pupils  of  Gustave  Moreau, 
Avho  has  since  Avorked  under  Cormon  and 
Thirion— took  the  second  great  prize.  His 
imagination  is  more  poetical  than  that  of 
M.  Jacquot  Defrance,  but  his  handling  is  perhaps 
less  accomplished.  The  picture  he  sent  in  is  a 
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CEDIPUS  IN  EXILE. 

By  L.  Henri  Bouchard. 

From  a  Photograph  by  L.  Avon,  Paris. 

sort  of  nocturne  in  the  blue  tones  dear  to 
Moreau  and  to  be  seen  in  many  of  his  pictures. 


M.  Clement  Goutier,  born  in  187(5  at  Lavaur 
(Tarn),  is  pos.sessed,  like  his  teacher  M.  Paul 
Laurens,  of  a  manly  style.  His  composition, 
which  is  rather  rugged  and  hard,  lacking  grace 
and  harmony,  vaguely  recalls  the  early  Venetiaii 
school. 

The  subject  for  the  competition  in  sculpture 
was  (Edipus  in  Exile,  a  fine  and  simple  theme 
which  most  of  these  young  artists  treated 
coldly,  not  appreciating  the  dignity  of  the 
subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  M.  Terroir, 
whom,  for  some  reason,  the  jury  rejected.  The 
other  competitors  vied  Avith  each  other  in 
mediocrity,  and  vre  Avonder  AAdiether,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  Avould  not  have  been  better 
to  Avithhold  the  highest  prize,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done. 

It  A\ms,  lioAveA'er,  aAA’arded  to  M.  Lotiis  Henri 
Bouchard,  born  in  1875  at  Dijon,  and  a  pupil 
of  Barrias.  He  is  not  the  ecpial  of  M.  LandoAvski, 
51.  Paul  Roussel,  or  51.  Constant  Roux,  the 
successfid  candidates  of  the  last  three  seasons. 
Next  to  him  came  51.  Jean  Baptiste  Larrive,  a 
student  under  the  same  master.  He  Avas  born 
at  Lyons  in  1875. 

Finally,  51.  Juste  Valentin  Boudier,  avIio  has 
some  fine  qualities  of  handling,  took  the  third 
prize.  This  young  artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1878, 
a  pupil  in  Thomas’  Studio,  succeeded  A'ery  Avell 
in  rendering  the  AA^eary  attitude  of  (Edipits  as 
he  quits  Thebes  leaning  on  the  gentle  Antigone, 
and  bending  his  head  nnder  curses  and  in¬ 
sults.  IIeXRI  h''KANTZ. 


THE  PRIX  DE  ROME  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN. 


Cy  G  P  Hulot.  From  a  Photograph  by  Pourchet  Paris. 
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M.  RIDLEY  CORBET: 


THE  NEW  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


IMAXI’IC  landscape  still  retains  its  hold 
on  the  Koyal  Academy.  \Vhat  Enier.sou 
I  “the  pcniit  of  astonishment”  in  a  land- 
•  the  meeting  of  sky  and  land— is  rarely 
as  such  in  tin;  work  of  jioetical  painters, 
not  so  much  the  facts  that  astonish  as 
.■'iigj'cstion  thi'ough  “  elTects  ”  that  charm. 

fact  that  the  election  hiought  on  the 
c  board  three  landscape  men  out  of  four, 
that  all  three  aim  at  j)oetical  clfect  rather 
at  sim])lc  statement,  is  of  great  signifi- 
c.  ^Vhile  Mr.  Coi-bet  received  sixteen 
s,  Mr.  Edward  Stott  obtained  fifteen,  and 
Arncsby  Brown  thirteen  ;  and  in  the  final 
it  .^lr.  Corbet  with  thirty  votes  won  only 
majority  of  three  over  Mr.  Stott.  Whether 


sentiment  of  effect  rather  than  sentiment  of 
colour  is  more  esteemed  in  the  Academy  is  a 
question  not  necessarily  involved :  Mr.  Corbet 
is  “  in,”  and  will  be  looked  to  to  maintain  his 
l)eculiar  and  personal  interest. 

For  Mr.  Corbet  is  individual  in  his  painting, 
though  not  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  some  of  his 
rivals.  He  is  a  stylist,  and  he  vividly  recalls  the 
gentle  sentiment  of  his  master  Signor  Costa, 
the  great  friend  of  Leighton  and  his  circle. 
Since  he  gav^e  up  portraiture,  and  found  in 
landscape  the  true  work  of  his  life,  he  has 
affected  Italian  scenery  rather  than  English — 
Carrara,  Florence,  Pisa,  the  Arno,  Vol terra — the 
delicate  effects  of  morning,  the  pine-tree  Avood 
with  the  sunken  sun  setting  red  upon  the 
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upright  stems,  or  the  grey 
light  slanting  along  the 
sleepy  valley :  such  are  the 
subjects  by  which  he  is  best 
knoAvn.  He  has  seen  Avith 
the  eyes  of  GioA^anni  Costa, 
no  doubt,  but  he  has  giA’^en 
us  always  his  oAvn  feeling, 
and  his  AA^ork,  on  the  whole, 
is  less  modern  Italian  than 
it  is  English. 

3Ir.  Corbet  began  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  London  in  1871,  but 
it  Avas  some  time  before  he 
contributed  to  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions.  In 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  the 
majority  of  his  best  AA'orks 
were  seen,  and  later  on  he 
sent  them  to  the  NeAA' 
Gallery.  But  the  Academy 
found  him  out  in  1891,  five 
years  after  he  gained  a 
bronze  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1889  Avith  his 
picture  of  “  Sunrise  ” — Avhen 
the  President  and  Council 
bought  his  “  3Iorning  Glory  ” 
under  the  Chantrey  Be¬ 
quest.  This  AA'ork,  beauti¬ 
ful  alike  in  colour  and 
poetry,  AA^as  painted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Severn 
valley.  Seven  years  later — 
in  1901 — Avith  “Val  d’Arno  : 
EA^ening,”  he  once  more  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the 
Academicians,  and  that  also 
Avas  added  to  the  Chantrey 
collection,  and  is  now  placed 
in  the  Tate  Gallery.  It  is 
the  force  of  the  artist’s 
quiet  appeal  Avhich  has  had 
its  effect.  The  reader  Avill 
remember  the  fine  land¬ 
scape  in  “  The  Dead  Knight  ” 
(1899),  in  Avhich  the  ar¬ 
moured  figure  Avas  the  only 
flaw,  “  Florence  in  Spring  ” 
(1898),  “Autumn  Rains”  and 
“  Passing  Storm  ”  (1896),  and 
Avill  recognise  the  artist's 
charming  variety  Avithin  his 
oAvn  range. 

The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Ridley  Corbet,  in  the  bust 
by  OnsloAV  Ford,  appeared 
in  the  last  part  of  this 
3Iagazine,  p.  184. 
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\  FTER  passing  an  Associateship  of 
The  New  E.A.  twenty  years,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley  has 

been  raised  to  full  honours.  At  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  January,  hy  the  majority  of  a  single  vote  over 
l\Ir.  Frainpton  (28  votes  to  27),  he  was  raised  to  the  chair 
Mr.  N  orinan  Shaw  had  thought  of  vacating.  Mr.  Bodley 


house,  by  which  at  once  his  memory  is  worthily 
honoured  and  the  public  is  benefited.  A  small 
committee,  presided  over  hy  Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A., 
and  consisting  of  Mr.  Waterlow,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Frampton, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  A.shton,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  has 
promoted  a  fund  to  purchase  from  the  estate  of  the 


EARLY  SPRING  IN  TUSCANY. 

By  D.  Y  Camehon,  At  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oils. 

li;i  hccii  known  as  an  arcliitect  of  fine  taste— a  true 
ailist,  as  scholarly  in  his  work  as  he  is  cultivated  in 
mind.  The  great  eential  offices  of  tlu;  London  School 
Boai'd  on  the  'I'lnirnes  Fmhankment,  in  the  Queen  Anne 
ru’ early  Fieneh  Renaissance  style,  show  om;  side?  of  his 
.ihilily;  ami  another  is  to  he  seen  in  the  chuiches  at 
llf),'ir  ( 'rf)s.s,  St.'itfordshire,  Hackney  Wick,  Gliapel 
.Mlerton,  Leeils,  t'olkestone,  and  Glumhcu’.  Mr, 
Itodley  v.i  .  hf)rn  in  1827,  so  that  Im  has  become  a 
foil  Royal  Academician  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
which  is  ])roh;ihly  ;i  record  in  this  institution,  and 
i^  piohahly  unmatched  in  the  histoiy  of  any  other 
aiademy  of  the  kind. 

It  is  rari'  in  England  as  it  is  common 
Cosmo  ahi'oad  that  the  wf)rk  of  an  art  critic 
Monkhouse  ■'hf)uld  he  iect)gnised  hy  the  authorities  or 
Memorial,  honouied  hy  the  aitist  world.  A  notable 
exception  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  oui- 
-iistinguished  cf)nt riliutoi-  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo  Monk- 


deceased  art  writer  a  small  water-colour  portrait  of 
I'uiner  hy  himself,  and  has  lately  had  the  satisfaction 
of  presenting  it  to  the  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  by  whom  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  memorial 
of  Mr.  Monkhouse. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Oil 
Exhibitions.  Painters  is  in  some  respects  better  than  it 

has  been  for  some  years  past.  It  is  hung 
with  judgment,  and  is  not  overcrowded,  so  that  there  is 
not  the  usual  necessity  to  hunt  for  the  few  really  good 
things  in  a  mass  of  more  or  less  uninteresting  produc¬ 
tions.  There  are  not  many  important  figure  pictures  ; 
the  best  are  Mr.  Byam  Shaw’s  symbolical  composition 
“Time  and  Chance  Happeneth  to  All  Alike,”  Miss  E.  F. 
Buickdale’s  “The  Ugly  Princess,”  Mr,  J.  Coxjtts 
Michie’s  “Penserosa,”  and  the  admirable  portrait 
group  “The  Children  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Evelyn  Mason,” 
hy  Mr.  St.  George  Hare.  The  chief  strength  of  the 
show  lies  in  the  landscape  contributions,  the  most 
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notable  of  which  are  Mr.  D.  Y.  Camerox’s  “Early 
Spring  in  Tuscany,”  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill’s  “  Harlech  Castle,” 
Mr.  Leslie  Thojisox’s  “Yarmouth,”  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan's 
“Benares,”  Mr.  Peppercorn’s  “Dartmoor,”  Mr.  Coutts 
Michie's  “Scotch  Homestead,”  and  Mr.  Hughes 
Stanton’s  “The  Mill.” 

Mr.  Walter  Ta’ndale’s  w^ater-colour  drawings  of 
“Rothenburg  an  der  Tauber,”  recently  exhibited  at 
Messrs.  Do wdes well’s  gallery,  can  be  praised  for  their 
delicacy  and  simplicity  of  feeling  and  for  their  sound¬ 
ness  of  technical  method.  His  work  is  always  un¬ 
demonstrative,  but  he  di'aws  well  and  has  a  good  sense 
of  atmospheric  effects.  He  knows,  too,  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  picturesque  aspects  of  the  subjects 
which  he  chooses  for  treatment,  and  therefore  he  rarely 
fails  to  make  his  drawings  interesting. 

Mr.  F.  Holla'ER  and  his  son,  Mr.  F.  T.  Hollyer,  are 
showing  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  a  large  collection  of  their 
platinotype  photographs  from  life,  and  their  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  pictures  by  old  and  modern  masters.  The 
portraits  are  in  most  instances  admirable  in  their 
spontaneity  and  in  their  expression  of  character  ;  they 
show  excellently  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
judicious  use  of  photographic  processes.  The  reproduc¬ 
tions  can  be  commended  almost  without  exception  for 
their  successful  preservation  of  many  of  the  qualities  of 
the  original  pictures. 

A  History  of  Design  in  Mural  Painting.— By 
Reviews.  N.  H.  J.  WestJalce,  F.S.A.  Part  I. :  To  the 
Decay  of  Hellenic  Culture.  (J.  Parker.  16s.) 
When  a  great  work  is  in  process  of  publication  it  is 
unfair  to  it  to  form  any  opinion,  whether  favourable  or 
tbe  reverse.  This  important  history — as  it  promises 
to  be — does  not  get  beyond  the  third  chapter.  It  gives 
us  so  far  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  design  over  the 
period  with  which  the  book  professes  to  deal,  and 
then,  after  treating  of  Etruscan  art,  gives  a  chapter 
on  the  genesis  of  the  principal  historic  ornamental 
details — the  sun,  the  hawk,  the  rosette,  the  palmette, 
the  octopus,  the  spiral,  the  sphinx,  and  so  forth— in 
the  manner  of  Monsieur  Passepont,  but  necessarily 
not  with  his  thoroughness.  The  work  promises  ad¬ 
mirably  ;  but  we,  perforce,  await  its  completion  before 
expressing  any  final  opinion  upon  it. 

Old  English  Plate  —  Ecclesiastical,  Decorative,  and 
Domestic  :  its  Makers  and  Marks.— By  W.  J.  Crip2)s, 
C.B.,  F.S.A.  With  123  Illustrations,  and  2,600  Fac¬ 
similes.  (John  Murray.  1901.  42s.  net.) 

Mr.  Cripps’  book  on  “  Old  English  Plate,”  now  in  its 
seventh  edition,  is  so  well  known,  and  is  so  universally 
accepted  as  a  classic,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  anything 
fresh  in  its  praise.  Not  only  is  the  work  a  vade-mecum 
for  the  collector,  it  is  a  standard  book  of  reference  for 
all  who  require  information  on  the  subject.  As  we 
turn  over  these  pages  we  marvel  at  the  accumulated 
mass  of  facts  which  have  been  digested  and  classified 
into  a  veritable  monument  of  learning  and  of  lore. 
The  illustration  of  the  book  has  been  greatly  reinforced 
by  an  excellent  series  of  photogravures  of  fine  pieces 
— some  of  them  never  before  reproduced.  In  short,  the 
book  is  not  a  mere  handbook,  it  is  an  encyclopsedia  of 
its  subject. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  hh.D.— By  .Tames  BostceU, 
Esq.  Edited  hy  Arnold  Glover,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Austin  Dohson.  About  KXf  Illustrations  by 
Herbert  Railton ;  and  many  Portraits.  In  3  Volumes. 
(Dent  &  Co.  22s.  6d.) 

This  beautiful  new  edition  of  the  great  classic  is  in 
every  way  desirable.  The  editing  is  scholarly  and 
excellent,  and  the  introduction  is  delightful.  The  illus¬ 


trations  by  Mr.  [^Herbert  Railton  are  better  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have  seen  from  him  for  a  Umg  while ;  they 
are  greatly  reduced  and  printed  with  most  admirable 
effect  on  a  paper  excellently  adapted  to  receive  them — 
in  sti’iking  contrast  with  that  shiny  surface  which, 
although  so  ill-designed  for  line  blocks,  is  commonly 
used  at  tbe  present  day.  Less  mannered  than  usual, 
Mr.  Railton  retains  all  his  old  grace  and  eloquence,  his 
sweetness  of  pen  and  picturesqueness  of  effect.  Similarly, 
the  numerous  portraits  with  which  the  volumes  are 
grangerised  have  been  well  selected  and  admirably 
reproduced.  The  books  themselves  are  beautifully  printed 
in  the  excellent  taste  for  which  the  jmblisheis  have 
made  an  enviable  name.  The  “end  papers”  have  re¬ 
ceived  due  attention,  and  happily  reproduce  the  map  of 
London— of  Fleet  Street  and  its  neighbourhood— of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  day.  There  have  been  few  editions,  indeed,  so 
worthy  as  this  of  the  approval  of  the  man  of  taste. 
Italian  Journeys. — By  IF.  J).  Howells.  With  103  Illus¬ 
trations  by  .7.  Pen (Heinemann.  1901.  10s.net.) 

Mr.  Howells’  apology  for  republishing  this  early  work 
is  a  quaint  one  ;  but  none  is  needed.  The  charm  of  the 
book  is  great,  and  will  command  many  admirers  :  who 
could  fail  to  appreciate  a  literary  journey  through  Italy 
with  such  a  travelling  companion  ?  Mr.  Pennell  has 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  his  expressive  pen  and 
pencil,  his  excellent  taste,  his  certainty  of  effect,  and 
his  pleasing  method,  have  embellished  the  book  with 
block  and  plate.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  when 
illustrators  such  as  this  are  at  hand,  public  and  publisher 
are  so  frequently  content  to  put  up  with  the  photograph. 

A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative  Method. 

— By  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Banister  F.  Fletcher,  A  R.I.B.A.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  1,300  Illustrations.  (Batsfoi'd.  1901.  21s.net.) 

When  this  admirable  book  appeared  in  1896  we 
foretold  its  success.  It  is  already  in  its  fourth  edition, 
neaily  double  the  size,  practically  rewritten  and  re- 
illustrated.  with  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the  “  non- 
historical”  styles.  Classified  and  sub-classified  as  it  is, 
elaborate  yet  pleasantly  simple,  it  is  practically  an 
encyclopiedia  of  reference,  for  wbat  it  does  not  treat 
fully  it  tells  the  student  the  source  of  information  to  be 
sought.  The  frequent  bibliograjihies  of  each  successive 
section  ai'e  of  inestimable  value.  The  book  may  claim 
to  be  not  only  a  practical  but  a  philosophical  outline 
of  architecture.  The  comparative  plans  of  v.irious 
celebrated  buildings  are  very  illuminative.  If  we  have 
a  ci'iticism  to  offer,  it  is  tl.at  the  plates  and  details  of 
ornament  are  reproduced  on  too  small  a  scale.  But  the 
liook  is  a  vade  mecum  for  the  non-professional  reader, 
and  in  its  new  foiin  will  probably  be  even  more  success¬ 
ful  than  in  the  old. 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn. — By  Medcohn  Bell.  Illustrated. 
(G.  Bell  &  Sons.  5s.) 

We  reviewed  the  large  volume,  of  which  this  book  is 
an  abridgment,  on  its  appearance  in  1899.  Dr.  William¬ 
son  has  done  very  well  in  including  it  in  the  Great 
Masters  series,  even  though  reducing  its  proportions  and 
curtailing  technical  details  is  a  sacrifice  to  be  made. 
Although  necessarily  incomplete,  the  book  takes  its 
place  among  Messrs.  Bell’s  excellent  handbooks,  and  will 
satisfy  those  wbo  do  not  ask  for  exhaustiv'e  treatment. 

,  P  .  ,  SoTV..— Comment  in  this  column  does  not 

00  s  eceive  .  2jrecli(de  books  from  subsequent  review. 

The  Year's  Art,  1 90.,',"  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter  (Virtue 
&  Co.  :  London)  [3s.  6d.],  is  as  full  of  useful  information 
as  ever.  The  portraits  include  those  of  many  of  the 
chief  British  portrait  painters,  with  that  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.,  for  frontispiece. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Statue  eor  Lfamincton. 

Dy  Albert  Toft. 

"  Jh-tin/i  irorl,-  (111(1  hes'Kjn,"  by  Fk.\nk  Steeley 
(fi.  \V.  Ibifoii  <'k:  ('().:  London,  190])  |rjs.|,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Inindliook  lo  I  lie  prcliiniiKiry  study  of  coloni'  and 
dc.sij'ii.  It  slionid  be  of  (.^icat  service'  to  (caebeis  in 
clenienlary  seliools. 

"  SketchcH  of  ('hrist  ( 'h  k  rrJi ,  O.vford"  by  John 
.\hto.v  (.Mcllmen  k  f'o.  ;  London)  |Js.  0d.|,  forms  an 
inle-icsl iiif'  souvenir  of  tliis  jearticnlar  eolle'f^e.  Mr. 
A-ff)!!  is  a  skilful  ai'cliil eet  ural  drauf^bl snian,  and  bis 
|ien-and-ink  drawinf^s  aic  for  t  be  most  pail  pleasin<^ 
and  successful. 

'I’bf!  Nalifuial  (iallery,  wliicli  led  (be  way  with  a 
eatalojruc  illustrating  eve'ry  jiicture  and  published  at 
se-ven  guinea.s,  now  turns  its  attention  fi'oni  t.lu'  well- 
tf)-(bi  eollefiteir,  and  serves  tlu!  “man  in  the  streeet”  by 
offering  a  catalogue  for  sixiience,  admirably  jirinted, 
and  illusti-ated  with  107  excellent  blocks,  including  the 
most  prominent  mast <‘r[)ieces  of  the  different  schools. 
'I’lir-  little  bf)ok  is  issued  by  .Messrs,  (lassell  A  do.  under 
the  aut limit y  of  the  tinstees. 

The  following  have  lueen  elected  Associiitc's 
Miscellanea.  of  the  Itoyal  Seiciety  of  Painter  Ktchers 
and  lOngravei's  ;  .Messis.  M.  L.  Keushaw, 
IL  tioHsT,  IIerm.wn  STKt'fK,  and  L.  Tayeor. 

'I’ln:  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  presented  to  the  (Cor¬ 
poration  of  Oxford  the  painting  of  “The  Rape  of  the 
‘''abinos,"  by  I’ietro  de  (Cortona. 


We  should  state  that  the  designs  for  serviettes  by 
George  Marples,  used  in  the  article  on  “English  and 
Foreign  Schools  of  Art,”  on  page  174  of  our  last  issue, 
are  the  property  of  Messrs.  John  Wilsons’  Successors, 
Limited,  by  whom  they  have  been  reproduced  in  damask. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of  pictures  sold  by 
English  and  Scottish  artists  at  the  Venice  International 
Exhibition;  —  “Music,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn; 
“The  Convalescent,”  by  Mr.  Melton  Fisher;  “An 
Autumn  Landscape”  and  “Fishing  Village,”  by  Mr. 
James  W.  Hamilton  ;  “  Low  Tide,”  by  Mr.  Charles 
Meekie;  “Feeding  Time,”  by  Mr.  George  Smith; 
“The  Town  of  Burres,”  by  Mr.  John  Terris.  Mr. 
Alfred  East’s  “Valley  of  the  Nene  ”  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Walton’s  “  Evening”  were  bought  by  the  Municipality 
of  Venice  for  the  Modern  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts;  while 
Mr.  Archibald  Kay’s  “Pastoral”  was  purchased  by 
(lie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  reception  hall 
of  the  Consulta  at  Rome. 

The  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  Mr.  Albert 
Toft  has  modelled  for  Leamington  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  standing  figures  of  her  Majesty  which 
have  been  produced  within  recent  years.  True  poi'- 
traiture  has  been  harmonised  with  real  dignity ;  and 
although  it  may  appear  in  the  illustration  that  the 
statue  is  too  tall,  the  height  will  be  diminished  when  the 
figui’e  is  erected  on  its  pedestal.  The  artist  has  evidently 
aimed  at  producing  not  a  portrait  only,  but  a  symbol  of 
the  Empire.  The  statue  is  "well  set  up,  excellent  in 
craftsmanship,  strong — as  an  out-of-door  figure  should 
be — and  bold  in  execution,  yet  treated  with  refinement. 
The  draperies  are  designed  with  a  sculptor’s  knowledge 
of  composition  and  effect ;  the  ornament,  rich,  yet  in 
quiet  taste,  is  well  subordinated  to  the  whole  ;  and  the 
quality  of  repose  and  of  requisite  formality  do  not  detract 
from  a  certain  vivacity.  It  is  understood  that  the  work 
is  to  be  produced  in  marble ;  but  such  a  figure  would 
look  equally  well  in  bronze. 

Mr.  John  Brett,  A.R.A.,  the  well-known 
Obituary.  marine  painter,  has  recently  died  at  the 
age  of  70.  Influenced  early  in  his 
artistic  career  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  his  work  was 
always  characterised  by  its  close  and  faithful  adherence 
to  nature.  As  early  as  1858  his  landscapes  were  praised 
by  Ruskin  for  their  painstaking  fidelity,  and  he  practised 
the  method  of  working  to  the  last,  though  for  some 
years  his  treatment  had  become  hard  and  mechanical, 
iK'cause  his  views  on  art  were  affected  by  his  strong  but 
rather  quaint  views  on  science.  His  best  known  work  is 
probably  “Britannia’s  Realm,”  which  was  bought  in 
1880  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  and  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  a  purchase 
which  heralded  his  election  to  an  Associateship  of  the 
Academy  in  the  following  year.  His  retirement  from 
this  position  was  announced  towards  the  end  of 
last  year. 

The  death  has  occurred  at  the  age  of  58  of  the  French 
sculptor,  Adrien  Gaudez.  He  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1845,  and  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1862. 
From  1864— when  he  exhibited  his  first  work,  “La 
Nymphe  Egaree”— he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Salon,  the  majority  of  his  subjects  being  based  on  classic 
myths.  In  addition  to  many  busts  of  eminent  men  and 
women,  Gaudez  executed  public  monuments  at  Alais 
and  at  Remiremont,  the  latter  to  the  memory  of 
“  The  (Jiildien  of  the  Vosges  who  died  for  their 
country.”  Whilst  a  prisoner  at  Magdeburg  in  the  war  of 
1876,  he  executed  a  memorial  of  the  French  soldiers  who 
died  in  captivity.  He  obtained  medals  of  the  second 
class  in  1881,  a  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1889,  and  was  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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OFF  VALPARAISO 

By  THOMAS  SOMERSCALES, 

Ip.  the  Chant rey  Collection  National  Gallery  of  British  Art 


AFTER  THE  GALE:  TAKING  TO  THE  BOATS. 
By  Thomas  Somerscales. 


THOMAS  SOMERSCALES. 

By  a.  B.  DARYLL. 


There  is  always  in  this  country  a  sure 
popularity  for  an  artist  who  can  paint 
marine  subjects  with  originality  and  intelligence. 
Love  of  the  sea.  is  one  of  our  national  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  result  of  our  geographical  position 
and  the  outcome  of  long-continued  associations 
by  which  our  instincts  as  a  people  have  been 
directed  and  educated.  To  us  the  sea  is  not  a 
kind  of  barrier,  isolating  us  and  cutting  us  off 
from  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  connecting 
link  between  these  islands  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  As  a  consequence  it 
provides  the  painter  with  an  endless  variety  of 
motives  which  have  a  very  definite  power  of 
appeal  to  popular  sentiment. 

Apart  from  this  subjective  interest,  the  sea 
has  for  the  student  of  nature  a  most  fascinating 
atti’activeness.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  living  thing, 
restless,  variable,  and  inconstant.  Its  moods  are 
never  twice  alike,  and  its  incessant  changes  are 
almost  perplexing  in  their  unexpectedness. 
Charm  of  colour,  beauty  of  form,  and  the  most 
subtle  mysteries  of  atmospheric  effect  distinguish 
it,  and  give  to  the  worker  who  would  treat  it 
properly  an  extraordinary  range  of  opportunities. 
No  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  observation  and 
418 


the  right  kind  of  artistic  conscience  need  fear 
being  led  into  mannerism  as  a  sea  painter;  he 
will  find  himself  encouraged  by  an  infinity  of 
suggestions  to  be  constantly  trying  new  ways  of 
expressing  himself,  and  the  more  responsive  he 
is  to  the  impressions  made  upon  him  the  more 
various  Avill  be  his  record  of  Avhat  he  sees. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Somerscales  not  only  per¬ 
ceives  tlie  full  beauty  of  the  sea,  but  understands 
its  character  as  well,  that  he  has  taken  rank 
definitely  among  the  best  living  painters  of 
marine  subjects.  His  AA^ork  has  a  particidar 
individuality,  and  reveals  a  more  than  ordinary 
intimacy  Avith  nature.  It  is  in  the  best  sense 
unconventional,  for  it  does  not  OAA^e  its  success  to 
imitation  of  Avhat  has  been  done  by  other  men, 
and  yet  it  is  free  from  any  trace  of  eccentricity 
either  in  choice  or  treatment  of  subject.  Indeed, 
its  greatest  merit  is  its  quiet  and  undemonstra¬ 
tive  accuracy,  an  accuracy  that  comes  not  fioin 
laborious  reproduction  of  every  trivial  detail, 
but  from  large  and  simifie  statement  of  the 
greater  essentials.  There  is  in  it  all  the  air  of 
conviction  that  only  close  study  and  prolonged 
experience  can  bring.  EA^ei’y  part  of  it  is  aa^cII 
understood  and  carefully  selected ;  and  in  the 
Avay  in  Avhich  these  parts  are  put  together  there 
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is  no  hint  of  uncertainty  about  the  effect  which 
sliould  be  pi'oduced  when  they  are  adjusted  in 
correct  relation. 

The  train  of  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
adoption  by  Mr.  Somerscales  of  tlie  artist’s 
profession  may  fairlj'  be  said  to  have  determined 
as  well  the  character  of  his  art.  He  is,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  self-taught,  for 
he  never  went  through  any  course  of  art-school 
training,  but  developed  his  capacities  almost 
without  assistance.  His  msthetic  inclination  and 
his  love  of  nature  were  born  in  him,  inherited,  it 
would  seem,  from  his  father,  who  was  a  ship¬ 
master  with  a  fondness  for  sketching  the  places 
and  things  that  he  saw  during  many  voyages  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  At  any  rate,  his  tastes 
were  manifested  in  early  boyhood,  and  were 
encouraged  by  his  parents  and  by  an  uncle  on 
his  mother's  side,  who,  as  an  amateur  painter  of 
much  ability,  Avas  (jualified  to  give  him  many 
hints  al)out  technical  matters. 

Hut  Avhatever  desultory  teaching  Mr.  Somer¬ 
scales  Avas  able  to  obtain  in  this  Avay  ended  Avhen 
he  Avas  about  fourteen,  for  he  began  then  a  course 
of  training  for  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster. 
At  tlie  age  of  twenty-one  he  took  a  post  as 


teacher  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  spent  the  next 
seven  years  cruising  about  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Aftei’Avards  he  Avas  a  master  in  a  school  at 
Valparaiso.  He  lived,  indeed,  for  more  than 
tAventy  years  abroad,  and  as  he  Avas  for  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  of  this  time  either  afloat  or 
Avithin  sight  of  the  sea  it  is  easy  to  understand 
hoAA'  thoroughly  he  Avas  learning  the  lessons 
which  have  since  borne  such  good  fruit  in  his 
pictures. 

The  actual  commencement  of  his  career  as  an 
artist  Avas  in  1878,  but  it  Avas  not  until  1893  that 
he  began  that  series  of  contributions  to  the 
Academy  by  which  he  has  earned  sincere  recog¬ 
nition  from  all  intelligent  art  lovers.  From  the 
first  he  gave  much  attention  to  marine  subjects, 
but  he  also  painted  landscapes ;  and  in  Chili, 
where  he  was  Avhen  he  adopted  his  new  pro¬ 
fession,  he  Avas  best  knoAvn  by  his  renderings  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  that  country.  Hoav- 
ever,  his  popularity  as  a  landscape  painter  did 
not  induce  him,  eAmn  at  this  i^eriod,  to  neglect 
Avhat  has  since  liroved  to  be  his  true  vocation ; 
and  several  of  the  more  notable  Avorks  Avhich  he 
produced  before  he  left  Chili  and  settled  in 
England  are  pictures  of  sea  and  shipping.  There 
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is  an  inii)()i-taiit  naval  battle-piece  by  liim  in  tlie 
Senate  lionise  at  Santiago,  and  several  other 
])aintings  of  the  same  class  are  to  be  found  in 
l)iivate  collections  in  Sonth  America. 

Hnt  here  he  is  regarded  as  a  sea  and  ship 
l)ainter  pure  and  simple,  and  his  reputation  rests 
('xclnsively  upon  the  -wonderfnl  marine  pictures 
^\•hich  have  rei)resented  him  in  onr  exhibitions. 


and  “  Picking  Up  a  Man  ”  and  “  The  Caravels 
of  Columbus,”  both  shown  last  year,  complete 
the  list.  It  includes  only  a  dozen  Avorks,  but 
these  are  all  memorable  for  their  technical 
strength  and  for  their  undeniable  individuality 
of  }nanner. 

Mr.  Sonierseales  has  certainly  exhibited  enough 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  solid  reason  for  believing 


A  SUMMER  AFTERNOON  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO: 
the  end  of  the  fight  off  USHANT,  JUNE  1,  1794. 

D*'  i"/  b>^Mii:scAL[S  In  the  Possession  of  a  E.  Seaton,  Esq.  of  Hull. 


IIi>  one  eoni  I  ibntion  to  the  Academy  in  bS98  Avas 
\  Corvette  Sliortening  Sail  to  Pick  Pp  a  Ship- 
wieeked  ( 'icAv,”  aiui  this  A\a.s  folIoAved  in  1894 
liy  Snnimei'  Afternoon  in  the  Atlantic  a 

llniidrerl  ^  eni'^  Ago,”  an  histoi’ical  painting 
liie  eMting  tli(!  end  of  the  fight  betAveen  the 
b  '  i  h  and  I'reneh  fleets  off  Usliant  on  .June  1st, 
■"I.  In  \sur,  came  “Aftei-  the  (Jale  :  Taking  to 
'''  I'-Ji't  in  bS9()  tAA’o  jiictures,  “  Sailoi's 
■  L  and  “  N'olnnteer.s  for  a  Boat’s  CreAv ;  ” 
The  L.'i^it  Figlit  of  tlie  in 

I  '  '  Coining  S()nall;”  and  in  ]8f)9  “Pico,  in 

■  '  •  and  “Off  Valparaiso,”  Avdiich  Avas 

'  ■!  by  tlie  trustfics  of  the  Chantrey  Fund, 
t  "ig  Sriuadron  of  tlie  Old  School”  in  1900, 


him  to  be  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary  poAver. 
if  he  had  made  only  one  or  tAVO  successes,  or  if  he 
had  been  fitfully  brilliant  at  intervals  in  a  course 
of  commonplace  production,  there  Avould  have  been 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  Avhether  he  Avas  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  skilful  amateur  Avith  a  reason¬ 
able  knoAvledge  of  the  tricks  of  his  trade.  But 
no  amateur,  during  a  space  of  nearly  ten  years, 
could  paint  a  dozen  pictures  so  even  in  merit  as  his 
liaA'^e  been,  and  so  free  from  the  happy  accidents 
Avhich  mark  at  times  the  efforts  of  the  untrained 
painter.  Such  consistency  of  accomplishment 
comes  only  by  the  assistance  of  eaimest  study 
and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  the 
badge  of  the  Avorker  Avho  know.s  from  the  very 
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beginning  Avliat  he  intends  to  do  ;  and  it  bears 
evidence  of  serious  striving  to  realise  an  in¬ 
tention  based  upon  many  years’  consideration  of 
artistic  jninciples.  Clearly  chance  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  success  that  must  be 
credited  to  INIr.  Somerscales.  He  has  earned  all 
that  has  come  to  him  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
fpialities  of  thought  and  practice,  and  has  used 
his  natural  powers  deliberately. 

Tlie  line  he  has  taken  as  a  sea  painter  is,  it 
must  be  noted,  unlike  in  many  respects  that 
followed  bj'  other  men  who  have  chosen  the 
same  class  of  material.  The  old  Dutchmen 
generalised  the  sea,  and  made  it  little  more  than 
an  incident  in  an  atmospheric  ari’angement ; 
Turner  treated  it  as  a  dramatic  motive,  and 
iTisisted  upon  its  tragedy  and  irresistible 
strength  ;  Henry  Moore  saw  it  as  a  subject  which 
gave  chances  for  the  display  of  exquisitely 
sensitive  draughtsmanship  and  a  noble  sense  of 
colour  ;  many  of  the  living  painters  overdo  its 
realistic  side,  or  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
exaggerate  its  fantastic  and  romantic  aspects. 
But  iMr.  Somerscales  aims  at  representing  what 
he  feels  is  its  tiaie  chaiacter.  His  point  of  view 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  intimacy  with  his  sxibject 
has  been  cariied  so  far  that  he  is  under  no 
delusions  about  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
dealt  with.  The  glamour  of  the  sea  as  a  thing 
fantastic  and  incomprehensible  has  no  longer  any 


influence  over  him  ;  but  its  immensity,  its  poetry, 
and  its  vitality  are  to  him  matters  of  absolute 
conviction,  which  have  impressed  themselves 
indelibly  on  his  mind.  His  pictures  are  those  of 
a  sailor  who  loves  his  profession  because  it  brings 
him  closely  into  contact  with  nature  and  shows 
him  much  that  the  stay-at-homes  can  never  hope 
to  see. 

He  can,  perhaps,  be  most  correctly  described 
as  a  realist  who  has  passed  through  the  stage  of 
being  interested  in  little  things,  and  has  learned 
to  see  largely  and  comprehensively.  The  trifles 
which  please  unpractised  observers  because  they 
seem  to  them  to  be  so  quaint  and  unexpected  are 
to  him  simple  matters  of  coiirse,  and  he  cannot 
understand  how  they  can  be  amusing  to  people 
who  have  not  had  his  opportunities  of  study. 
So  he  never  insists  upon  forcing  his  detailed 
knowledge  upon  everyone  who  looks  at  his 
pictures.  He  gives,  instead,  a  correct  summary 
of  his  lifelong  observations,  and  eliminates 
everything  which  would  spoil  the  simplicity  of 
his  statement.  As  a  consequence  his  work  has 
that  easy  dignity  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  persuasive  qualities  in  pictorial  art.  It  is 
independent  of  any  tricks  to  attract  popularity, 
and  is  impressive  chiefly  by  its  sober  truth  and 
sincere  confldence  in  the  rightness  of  its  purpose. 
And,  finally,  his  ships  really  float;  and  they  are 
not  only  on  the  water,  they  are  really  in  it. 


HOVE  TO  FOR  A  PILOT. 


Bv  Thomas  Somerscales.  In  the  Preston  Art  Gallery. 
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ON  THE  BRAIN-THE 
MUSICAL  ORGANS." 
Drawn  by  Robert  Seymour. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  writer  of  the  “Life  of  Robert 
La.  Seymour,”  prefixed  to  Hotten’s  issue  of 
the  “  Sketches,”  gives  the  date  1800  as  the  year 
of  the  artist’s  birth,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  better  authorities  are  those  which  point  to 
two  years  earlier.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  that  has  to  be  faced  at  the 
very  outset  of  an  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of 
Seymour’s  origin  and  career.  Some  have  it  that 
Robert  Avas  the  posthumous  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Seymour,  a  gentleman  of  Somerset,  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  in  consequence  of 
embarrassments  to  the  family  estates,  this 
gentleman  was  driA'en  to  seek  in  London  an 
opportunity  of  turning  to  remuneratiA'e  account 
“  those  mechanical  pursuits  which  had  hitherto 
been  only  a  favourite  pastime”— a  euphemistic 
and  somewhat  roundabout  Avay  of  stating  that 
he  adopted  cabinet-making  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  According,  lioAA’eA’er,  to  others  Avho  do 
not  seem  so  likely  to  be  well  informed,  the 
gentleman  who  set  out  from  the  west  countiy 
to  seek  his  fortune  with  only  his  favourite 
pastime  as  stock  in  trade  would  appear  to  have 
been  nothing  more  exalted  than  a  journeyman 
smith. 

At  any  rate,  shrouded  somewhat  in  mystery 
the  Seymour  pedigree  iindoubtedly  is,  and  all 
Ave  are  quite  sure  of  is  that  Robert’s  father 
became  connected  in  some  way  or  other  Avith 
cabinet-making,  and  that,  after  a  somewhat 


neglected  education,*  his  son  AA^as  taken  into  the 
business  of  a  cabinet-maker  named  Vaughan. 
There  Avas  learned  the  alphabet  of  pencil  draAving 
and  Avater-colour  painting,  AAdiich  eventually  Avas 
to  stand  him  in  such  good  stead  in  the  bianch 
of  Art  that  he  AAms  destined  to  adopt.  To  the 
early  practice  of  miniature-painting,  too,  must  be 
attributed  the  extraordinary  ease  AAuth  Avhich,  in 
his  prime,  he  dashed  off  with  lightning  rapidity 
the  political  caricatures,  AAuth  their  admirable 
likenesses,  which,  despite  the  poor  Avood-engrav- 
ing  and  execrable  papei',  make  early  numbers 
of  “Figaro  in  London”  and  its  kindred  publica¬ 
tions  of  such  inestimable  value.  Caricatuie  in 
those  days  AA"as  a  very  different  thing  to  Avhat 
it  is  in  these.  Then  an  artist  could  not  keep  a 
library  of  photographs  to  hand  for  reference,  but 
had  to  be  alAA^ays  out  and  about  catching  his 
subjects  (very  often  unAvilling  ones),  as  opiAor- 
tunity  might  serve. 

Seymour’s  earliest  predilection  Avas  for  Avhat 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  called  the  “big  boAv-AvoAv  ” 
in  art.  Like  most  young  people,  he  began  by 
taking  himself  very  seriously  indeed,  and  sought 
inspiration  from  “Paradise  Lost,”  “Jerusalem 
Delivered,”  and  such  like.  Indeed,  the  design 
Avith  Avhich  Tasso  inspired  him  Avas  exhibited  at 
Somerset  House  in  1822,  soon  after  he  had  served 
his  time  as  a  pattern  draAA^er,  and  attracted  such 
favourable  notice  that  Ave  shudder  to  think  Avhat 
risks  humoristic  art  ran  of  being  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  successful  practitioners  by 
undiscriminating  encouragement.  Fortunate  it 
is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  kneAV  him  no  more,  although 
it  is  of  course  possible  that,  to  borroAV  an  idea 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  his  little  things  are  A^aluable 
because  they  Avere  done  by  one  Avho  could  haA’e 
done  greater.  But  I  have  a  shrewd  idea  that 
Seymour  had  yet  to  find  himself,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  is  to  the  necessity  he 
discoA’ered  for  “putting  shot  into  the  locker” 
that  Ave  OAve  his  early  abandonment  of  the  more 
serious  AATxlks  of  Art.  And  no  one  Avill,  I  think, 
OAve  necessity  a  grudge  for  turning  Seymour’s 
pencil  so  early  into  channels  for  Avhich  he  Avas 
so  eminently  fitted.  Not  that,  eA^en  in  the 
occupation  of  pot-boiling,  he  at  once  discovered 

*  In  a  letter  to  me  his  son  Avrites  :  “  It  is  remarkable 
that  though  in  after  life  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  reading 
and  also  in  early  youth,  yet  he  never  became  proficient 
in  the  art  of  spelling.” 
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the  really  valuable  forces  which  lay  at  the  back 
of  his  pencil.  As  I  write  there  lies  befoi’e  me 
Robinson’s  “  Histoiy  of  Enfield,”  one  of  the 
earliest  books  in  which  we  find  him  making 
designs  for  woodcuts.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  hack  work  of 
anj'body  else,  and  it  was  only  fitfully  in  the 
next  five  or  six  yeax’s — during  Avhich  he  showed 
extraordinary  industry,  turning  out  pei’functory 
work  of  every  description  —  that  he  showed 
l)roniise  of  his  remarkable  talents.  Views  of 
places  he  made  by  the  scoi’e.  He  was  as 
niucli  at  home  with  “  Don  Juan  ”  as  with  the 
“  Book  of  Martyrs,”  and  he  passed  with  the 
confidence  of  youth  fi’oni  the  illustration  of 
Demosthenes  and  Ovid  to  Wordsworth,  Gay, 
and  Southey. 

These  weie  probably  the  happiest  years  of 
Seymour's  life.  Young  and  in  buoyant  health, 
earning  more  than  a  sufficiency  for  his  modest 
■wants,  I’evelling  in  outdoor  pui’suits,  suri’ounded 
by  friends — aixiongst  whom  he  counted  the  man 
who  shall  always  be  for  us  “the  inimitable 
(ieorge,”  and  his  brother  Robert — rich  enough 
to  indulge  in  a  sxifiieiency  of  the  books  which 
he  loved,  it  is  with  a  sigh  we  tuim  to  a  decade 
in  which  what  the  world  calls  success  and  fame 
were  to  bring  in  their  ti’ain  prematixrely  shattei’ed 
nerves,  professional  quaia-els,  with  all  the  in- 
flecencies  of  pixblished  reexamination,  axid  fixxally 
the  rash  inxpox'tunity  of  sxxicide.  Axid  it  is  all 
the  more  pathetic  Avhen  xve  coxxsider  that  it  is 
to  these  years  that  Ave  owe  the  rich  harvest  Avhich 
has  ixxade  Robert  Seyxixoxir’s  axi  xxxxdyixxg  xiame 
in  the  annals  of  original  gxaphic  hxxxnour.  Box’xx 
almost  conteinixoraneously  Avith  that  sixigxxlarly 
clever  graphic  luunorist,  Theodox’e  Laxie,  and, 
like  him,  tragically  exxt  off  in  eax-ly  xnaxihood, 
how  dilTerexit  in  i-eality  Avas  their  fate,  and  Ixoav 
dilTerent  the  taste  left  by  the  story  of  each  of 
tluMii  on  our  palate.  Had  their  fates  been 
r(;A'eisc<l  and  Seynxour’s  life  shortexxed  by  ten 
years,  Avhcie  Avendd  have  beeix  his  faxixe?  Had 
'J'hcodoro  Bane  been  spax’cd  for  the  short  ten 
ycai-^  longer  that  Avas  vouchsafed  to  Seynxoxxr, 
to  A\hat  excellences  might  not  the  Artist 
of  “The  Eif(!  of  an  Actor”  have  xittaixied  ? 
dheix!  can,  1  think,  be  but  little  doxxbt  that, 
richly  as  the  world  gainetl  by  the  last  ten  years 
•  >r  .Seymtair's  life,  it  Avas  moi’e  serioxisly  im- 
1  A'  li  ht-d  by  the  h)ss  of  his  i-eixiaikable  coxi- 
l  -Jip  fi  ai  y. 

I')j  to  about  his  thiitieth  yeai-  Seymoux-’s 
■  ien  had  been  mostly  draAvn  on  the  Avxxod  and 

■  f  ;iily  tianslated  into  the  terrible  language 
il'  ood-engraAer  of  the  i)eriod,  but  noAA', 

■  "  Ir'.  the  examine  of  the  Gruikshanks,  he 
*  ii"C-ll'  tf)  Avork  to  tackle  Avith  all  seri- 

the  fashioiiabh!  art  of  etching.  His 


earlier  excxxrsions  ixi  this  xxiedixxxn  he  signed 
Avith  the  jxxxnning  vaxaaxxt  of  “  Shortshanks,”  * 
bxxt  George  rexnoxxstrated  axxd  the  signatxxre 
disappears. 

Lithography  also  opexxed  a  door  of  escape 
fx’oxn  the  thraldonx  of  the  artistic  middleman, 
axxd  in  this  he  AAas  exxcouraged  to  persevere  by 
Ducote,  the  Avell-kxioAvxi  lithographer  of  McLean’s 
“  Lookixxg-Glass.”  This  method  he  set  himself 
to  xxxaster  with  characteristic  determixxatioxx.  Ixx 
it  he  Avox’ked  for  McLean  axxd  De  la  Rxxe.  In 
McLeaxi’s  “  Monthly  Sheet  of  Caricatxxres,  or  the 
Lookixxg-Glass,”  the  Avoxk  is  of  vex’y  xixxeqxial 
xixex’it,  soxnc  thixigs  being  A’ex’y  good,  soxne  vexy 
ixidiffex’exxt,  and  soxixe  A  exy  bad.  He  Avas  assisted 
ixx  this  by  William  Heath.  Comxnissions  xxow 
floAA^ed  in  upon  Seyxnoxxr  xxnceasixigly.  So  extx’a- 
ox’dinary,  ixideed,  Avas  his  activity  durixxg  the 
twenty  yeax’s  of  his  exnployxixent  ixx  black  and 
Avhite  that  the  xnere  cxixixnex’ation  of  his  designs 

*  His  son,  Avriting  to  me,  says,  “My  father  in  some 
of  his  caricatures  signed  himself  ‘  Shortshanks,’  Avhicli 
so  offended  the  illustrious  George  that  he  Avent  to  the 
puhlishers  and  kicked  up  such  a  row  that  Mr.  McLean 
.said  that,  if  it  had  been  Robert  Cruikshank  instead  of 
Geoi'ge  Cruikshank,  he  would  have  shown  him  the  door.” 


FRONTISPIECE  TO 
THE  COMIC  OFFERING.” 


Drawn  by  Robert  Seymour. 
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ILLUSTRATION  TO  THE  FIRST  ACT  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  GARRATT,  " 
BY  SAMUEL  FOOTE  {MILLER'S  edition,  183i). 

Drawn  by  Robert  Seymour. 


would  run  to  as  many  lines  as  are  here  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  his  whole  career.  We 
must  for  the  s^iace  wdiicli  is  left  us,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  a  fcAV  of  the  more  important 
ventures  with  which  his  name  will  always  be 
particularly  associated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1831  the  connection 
between  him  and  Gilbert  Abbot  a  Beckett  had 
its  beginning.  Royalty,  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  all  things  smug  and  self-satisfied,  w'ere  from 
henceforth  to  be  under  the  wntchful  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  not  too  scrupulous  echo  of  a 
Parisian  prototype,  “  Figaro  in  London.”  As 
smart  as  it  now  appears  to  us  to  have  been  cruel, 
this  little  paper  was  destined  to  have  an  enormous 
success  so  long  as  Seymour  drew  the  cartoons. 
This  he  did  in  every  number  until  the  first  sign  of 
internal  dissensions  was  evidenced  by  its  apjoear- 
ance  unillustrated  on  the  16th  of  August,  1831. 
Originally  the  cartoons  had  been  designed  in 
consultation,  and  editor  and  artist  worked  more 
or  less  harmoniously.  By  degrees  Seymour  came 
to  resent  the  somewhat  patronising  tone  of 
a  Beckett’s  letterpress,  and  forthwith  insisted 
on  providing  the  cartoon  “  off  his  own  bat.” 
A  Beckett,  who  was  little  more  than  a  boy  at 
the  time,  on  his  part  did  not  relish  Avriting  up 
to  the  artist’s  independent  designs,  and  after 
satirical  praise  of  one  which  he  chose  to  consider 
particularly  mysterious  offered  a  rcAvard  of  £100 
to  anyone  Avho  could  say  “  Avhat  the  deuce  it 
meant.”  *  An  acrimonious  correspondence  ensued 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  years  ago  Mr. 
Burnand  did  precisely  the  same  thing  about  a  cartoon 
of  Mr.  Sambourne’s,  and  that  great  artist  laughed  as 
heartily  over  the  joke  as  anyone. 
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and  the  artist  severed  his  connection  Avith  the 
undertaking,  thus  making  Avay  for  Robert  Cruik- 
shank.  In  the  public  washing  of  dirty  linen, 
Seymour’s  late  editor  became  in  his  hands, 
“  The  Editor  of  the  nastiest  thing  in  London,” 
“  A  Beckett,  Archbishop  of  Cant,”  etc.,  and 
the  artist  Avho  had  been  the  inimitable,  the 
illustrious,  the  talented,  the  inexhaustible,  so  long 
as  the  partnership  lasted,  now  found  himself 
attacked  by  his  late  editor  as  pointless,  splenetic, 
and  a  sorry  hack,  avIio  must  needs  (forsooth) 
giA^e  Avay  to  such  an  artist  as  Isaac  Robert 
Cruikshank  !  The  cpiarrel  Avas  a  bitter  one,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Seymour  had  some 
cause  for  resentment.  At  the  same  time  nothing 
could  justify  the  tone  adopted  by  either  side. 
And,  however  much  our  sympathies  may  be  AAuth 
the  artist,  Ave  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out 
that  those  Avho  try  to  strengthen  his  ease  by  be¬ 
littling  the  talents  of  “  the  brilliant,  meteoric  ” 
Gilbert  a  Beckett,  which  everyone  of  unbiassed 
judgment  must  admit  AV'ere  of  a  high  order,  are 
not  taking  the  wisest  course  on  behalf  of  their 
client.  The  foolish  suggestion  that  Seymour’s 
suicide,  two  years  later,  Avas  attributable  to 
A  Beckett’s  cruelty,  must  be  put  into  the  same 
collection  as  the  “  Rossetti-killed-Moxon  ”  fable. 
Subsequently  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  MayheAv,  and  Seymour  again  occupied 
the  artist’s  chair,  Avhere  he  remained  until  his 
death. 

A  Beckett,  after  soAving  his  journalistic 
Avild  oats,  attained  a  high  place  amongst  the 
humorous  writers  of  the  Victorian  era,  and 
eventually  became  the  esteemed  and  popular 
stipendiary  magistrate  for  Southwark.  He  died 
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without  an  enemy  in  tJie  world  on  the  30th 
August,  1856. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  Seymour- 
Dickens  controversy  which,  from  the  reams  tliat 
have  been  written  about  it,  has  become  almost 
as  tiresome  as  the  analogous  Cruikshank-Diekens 
dispute.  That  “Pickwick”  would  never  have 
existed  had  it  not  been  for  Seymour,  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  facts  of  the  case  can  for  one 
moment  doubt.*  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  Seymour's  “Pickwick”  would 
not  have  been  the  “Pickwick”  we  know  had  he  not 
had  Dickens  for  a  parent  also.  Put  in  sporting 
terms  “Pickwick”  was  out  of  the  brain  of  the 
author  by  the  brain  of  the  artist,  and  as  the  sire 
died  shortly  after  his  birth,  and  he  was  for  the 
rest  of  his  existence  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
dam,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  his  “  Mother’s  Boy.”  It  may  sound 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Seymour’s 
tragic  death  so  soon  after  the  launching  of 
“Pickwick”  went  near  to  wreck  the  whole  enter- 
l)rise,  and  yet,  had  he  lived,  it  is  doubtful 
Avhether  the  Ijook  would  have  proved  the 
enormous  success  it  did.  By  the  publishers  the 
artist  was  undoubtedly  considered,  at  the  first 
go  oil,  of  greater  importance  than  the  obscure 
journalist,  who  was  employed  primarily  to  write 
up  to  his  j/ictures.  This  is  abundantly  evident 

*  Picicc  ligan  in  this  way  had  written  \ip  to  ilhistra- 
tion^  ill  his  “  J.ifc  of  an  Actor,”  an  example  of  generous 
|)alronage  to  a  stiaiggling  young  artist  wliich  it  would 
lie  liard  toeipial,  and  wliich  seems  to  me  never  to  have 
rccci\ cd  due  acknowlialgment.  Such,  too,  had  been  tlie 
collahoral  inn  ol'  llowlandson  and  Combe  in  “Doctor 
.Synl  ax.” 


A  LIBEL  ON  THE 
DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND, 

Ff-'.u  Fr.AMO  -U  LOUDOU 


from  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Chapman  and 
made  public  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  “  History  of 
Pickwick.”  Had  Seymour  lived  there  is,  there¬ 
fore,  little  doubt  that  the  sporting  nature  of 
the  Pickwick  Club  would  have  been  accentuated 
to  the  hamiiering  of  the  writer’s  originality, 
and  the  exclusion  of  much  wdiich  resulted  in 
the  unparalleled  success  of  “  The  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwuck  Club.”  Indeed,  it  must 
be  evident  to  any  but  the  most  casual  reader 
that  the  book  did  anything  but  fulfil  its 
original  promise  of  being  a  continuous  record 
of  cockney  sports  and  pastimes,  as  had  at  first 
been  the  intention  of  its  projectors.  The  eventual 
triumiDli  of  the  venture  was  due  to  the  con¬ 
summate  skill  with  which  Dickens,  on  Seymour’s 
death,  turned  the  course  of  “Pickwick”  into 
channels  which  Seymour  had  never  dreamed  of, 
and  into  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
ever  have  submitted  to  follo^v. 

Indeed,  it  is  far  from  illogical  to  attribute 
Seymour’s  suicide  to  the  chagrin  Avith  AAdiich 
he  discovered  that  his  sporting  proclivities  w^ere 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  illustrations  of  the  book, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  had  been  led  to  sup¬ 
pose,  the  pivot  round  which  everything  else 
was  to  turn. 

Time  after  time  the  controversy  has  been 
rencAved  as  to  “Pickwick’s”  parentage.  The 
analogous  quarrel  is  raging  to  this  day  in  every 
iiouse  AAdiere  Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  n(e 
BroAvn,  are  disputing  Avhether  Baby  is  a  Smith 
because  of  its  nez  I'etrousst'^,  or  a  Brown  because 
of  its  goggle-eyes.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  botli,  and  those  Avho  Avant  to  flatter 
Smith  Avill  sec  the  turned-up  nose,  and  those  Avho 
want  to  curry  favour  AAith  Madam  will  notice 
its  goggle-eyes.  Haiipily,  in  the  case  of  the 
Smiths,  no  one  Avill  go  so  far  as  to  publish  a 
foolish  little  leaflet  about  the  matter,  a  copy  of 
which  Avill  be  bought  some  years  later  by  some 
foolish  collector,  as  Mrs.  Seymour’s  Avas,  for  the 
outrageous  sum  of  £72. 

Seymour’s  death  took  place  on  the  20th 
April,  1836.  His  Avife  Jane,  Holmes,  sur¬ 

vived  liim  thirty-three  years.  There  AA'ere  tAVO 
children  issue  of  the  marriage — Jane,  aaJio  died 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  Robert,  Avho 
still  survives. 

Seymour  Avas  undoubtedly  a  graphic  humorist 
of  very  marked  originality.  The  rapidity  with 
Avhich  he  drew,  the  Ioav  price  at  which  he 
Avorked  (his  designs  on  Avood  averaging  half  a 
guinea  apiece),*  and  the  consequent  enormous 

*  There  i.s  some  irony  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that 
altliongli  for  tlie  “  Pickwick”  designs  Seymour  received 
no  moi’e  tlian  £1  15s.  apiece,  a  fcAV  of  the  pencil  sketches 
for  them  Avere  sold  at  Sotheby’s  a  year  or  Iavo  ago  for 
(  he  astonishing  sum  of  £r)0(). 
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public  lie  addressed, 
resulted  in  bis  in¬ 
fluencing  largely  tbe 
taste  of  bis  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  taugbt 
tbe  public  wbat 
liuniour  was  to  be 
discovered  in  tbe 
Cockney  sportsman, 
tbe  Cockney  boy — 
indeed,  in  tbe  Cock¬ 
ney  wberever  and 
under  whatever  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  was 
to  be  found.  Most 
persons  bave  to  judge 
of  Seymour’s  work 
from  tbe  oft-repub- 
lisbed  and  terribly 
damaged  “  Humorous 
Sketches  ”  wbicb 
have  been  placed 
upon  tbe  market  in 
many  different  forms, 
but  no  one  must 
venture  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon  them 
until  be  has  seen  tbe 
original  issue  on  va¬ 
rious  coloured  sheets 
published  in  threepenny  numbers,  wbicb  alone 
do  full  justice  to  the  artist’s  talents. 


T  b  e^  original 
plates  were  printed 
from  until  tbe  im¬ 
pressions  became 
mere  smudges.  Tbe 
designs  were  after¬ 
wards  copied  and  re¬ 
published  in  various 
forms.  Tbe  litho¬ 
graphs  published  by 
Hotten  are  tbe  most 
interesting,  from  the 
fact,  not  hitherto 
known  to  the  col¬ 
lector,  that  they 
were  drawn  on  tbe 
stone  by  Robert  Se}"- 
mour  the  youngei-, 
the  artist’s  son.  He 
first  brought  tliem 
out  in  fifteen  parts 
(twelve  designs  in 
each)  in  tbe  original 
octavo  form,  After- 
wai’ds,  in  1800,  be 
made  an  agreement 
with  Hotten  by 
which  tbe  latter 
was  to  print  one 
thousand  copies  in 
oblong  quarto.  This  is  tbe  form  in  wbicb 
they  are  now  generally  found. 


A  PAGE  FROM 
SEYMOUR'S  NOTEBOOK. 


A  TAILPIECE." 


Drawn  by  Robert  Seymour. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  EXHIBITION  OF  “BRITISH  MONARCHS  ” 

AT  THE  NEW  GALLERY. 


'''L'HE  comiDre- 
T  liensiveuess  of 
the  collection  en¬ 
titles  it  to  high 
praise.  It  has  been 
brought  together 
with  considerable 
care,  and  bears 
many  evidences  of 
intelligent  choice 
of  material. 

Of  course,  in 
such  a  gathering 
the  archaeological 
interest  predomin¬ 
ates.  The  pictures 
are,  in  many  cases, 
of  only  minor  im¬ 
portance  as  works 
of  art,  and  are 
memorable  rather 
on  account  of  their  subjects  than  their  treat¬ 
ment.  There  seem  to  have  been  almost  at  every 
])eriod  difliculties  which  hampered  the  iDroduc- 
tion  of  really  good  liortraits  of  Royal  personages. 
Either  artists  of  minor  ability  Avere  chosen  for 
the  Avork,  or  if  it  Avas  entrusted  to  men  of  real 
pcAver  they  Avere  so  AAorried  by  formalities  that 
they  had  no  chance  of  doing  themselves  justice. 
^Vs  a  conseciuence  there  are  only  occasional  in¬ 
stances  of  fine  technical  accomplishment  to  be 
found  in  the  Xcav  Gallery  collection. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 

From  the  DiprrcM  belonoino  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
From  a  Pmotoorapm  by  Walker  and  Cockerell 


However,  among 
the  exceptions  to  the 
general  run  of  com¬ 
monplace  perform¬ 
ances,  there  are  some 
AAdiich  Avell  deserve 
study  as  pictorial 
productions  of  much 
significance.  The 
portraits  of  Henry 
VII  by  Jan  de  Ma¬ 
buse,  and  of  Anne 
of  Cleves  by  Holbein, 
and  the  small  half- 
length  of  EdAA^ard  VI, 
which  is  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  by  Hol¬ 
bein,  are  excellent 
examples  of  AAork 
that  is  minute  and 
delicate  in  execution 
Avithout  being  trivial 
“  Anne  of  Cleves  ”  especially  is  an  astonishingly 
subtle  study  of  character  set  down  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill.  It  is  excessively  frank,  and  obviously 
free  from  any  attempt  to  idealise  an  unpre¬ 
possessing  person,  but  its  charm  of  style  and  its 
beaiity  of  handling  entitle  it  to  unqualified  praise. 
There  are  qualities  of  the  same  sort  in  the  un¬ 
ascribed  portrait  of  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  belongs  to  the  school  of  Holbein,  and 
Avas  probably  painted  by  one  of  his  immediate 
followers.  Not  less  iioteAvorthy  are  the  portraits 
of  Queen  Mary,  attributed  to  Sir  Antonio  More 
and  Lucas  de  Heere,  both  of  them  unflattering 
in  their  shreAvd  rendering  of  the  cruel,  fanatical 
face ;  the  picturesquely  treated  three-quarter 
lengths  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Mark  Gheraedts 
and  Zucchero ;  and  the  curious  but  interesting 
composition  representing  Henry  VIII  and  his 
family,  which  is  assigned  rather  unaccountably 
to  Sir  Antonio  More,  though  it  has  few  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  method.  Moreover,  More 
did  not  remain  in  England  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  so  that  he  could  hardly  have 
executed  a  ijicture  Avhich  appears  to  have  been 
commissioned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  Lucas  de  Heere  was  the  painter 
really  responsible  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  Avas  most 
likely  painted  by  one  of  his  pupils.  It  is  hardly 
good  enough  for  L^icas  himself.  A  comparison 


RICHARD  II. 

From  the  Repetition  of 
Viscount  Powerscourts  Picture 
IN  THE  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
From  a  Photograph  by 
Walker  and  Cockerell. 


EDWARD  IV. 

From  the  Repetition  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries'  Picture 
IN  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
From  a  Photograph  by 
Walker  and  Cockerell. 

or  over  elaborated.  The 
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HENRY  IV 

'^ROM  THE  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Portrait,  which  is  similar  to  that 

BELONGING  TO  THE  EaRL  OF  ESSEX, 

EXCEPT  AS  TO  THE  LETTERING. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Walker  and  Cockerell. 


with  the  allegorical  picture  of  Elizabeth  in 
Hampton  Court  Palace  will  clear  up  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  on  this  score. 

Of  the  Stuart  portraits  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  ugly  but  important  life-sized  full-length 
of  James  I  by  G.  Jameson ;  the  simple  and  un¬ 
affected  figure  of  Charles  I  by  E.  Bower,  and  the 
series  of  paintings  of  the  same  king  and  his 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  by  Van  Dyck ;  the 
pathetically  treated  portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria 
as  an  elderly  woman,  worn  and  wrinkled,  by 
Claude  le  Fevre ;  and  the  Knellers  and  Lelys 
painted  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and 
James  11.  There  are  few  works  of  any  real  merit 
to  represent  the  artists  who  flourished  while 
Queen  Anne  and  William  III  occupied  the 
throne  ;  but  among  the  examples  of  the  Georgian 
painters  there  are  full-lengths  of  George  III  and 
Queen  Charlotte  by  Gainsborough,*  another  full- 
length  of  George  IV  by  Lawrence,  and  a  three- 

*  These  are  dated  1794— eight  years  after  Gainsborough 
died !  Much  of  these  pictures  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
Gainsborough,  but  it  is  doul)tful  whether  the  heads  are 
genuine— especially  in  the  portrait  of  the  King.  Now,  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  a  portrait  of  King  George 
was  actually  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1794  by 
Gainsborough  Dupont— Gainsborough’s  nephew  and  heir. 
As  I  have  evidence  that  Gainsborough,  on  his  death, 
left  pictures  in  his  studio  which  were  not  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  artist’s  name,  but  that  portraits  of 
some  of  the  sitters  did  afterwards  appear  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  painted  by  G.  Dupont,  the  question  arises  if 
these  pictures  also  were  not  finished  by  the  nephew. 

—Editor. 


quarter  length  of  William  IV  by  the  same  artist. 
There  are,  too,  portraits  of  moderate  importance 
by  Hoppner,  Beechey,  and  perhaps  Reynolds. 
None  of  these,  however,  possess  any  special 
attractiveness  on  technical  grounds ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  tame  and  uninsiDired,  and  show 
rather  too  plainly  that  they  were  iiroduced  under 
irksome  conditions.  Even  the  Gainsboroughs  are 
Avanting  in  that  grace  of  touch  and  elegance  of 
design  which  marked  his  art  Avhen  it  Avas  free 
from  deadening  influences.  Almost  the  only 
work  Avhich  has  any  large  measure  of  his  more 
fascinating  qualities  is  the  half-length  of  Anne 
Luttrell,  AAdio  was  first  Mrs.  Horton  and  after- 
Avards  Duchess  of  Cumberland. 

The  pictures  of  the  Victorian  era  are,  Avith 
two  exceptions,  uniformly  dull  and  commonplace. 
Tliey  consist  mostly  of  portraits  by  men  like  Sir 
George  Hayter  and  Sir  W.  J.  Newton,  Avho  Avere 
content  to  be  matter-of-fact  and  to  make  no 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  art.  They  are  not 
numerons,  but  they  suffice  to  bring  the  record 
attempted  in  the  exhibition  properly  up  to  date. 


HENRY  V. 

From  a  Repetition  of  the  Queen’s  OoLL£Cie 
Picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
From  a  Photograph  by  Walker  and  Cockerell, 
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HENRY  VIII  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Ast-RiBED  TO  Sir?  Antonio  More.  More  probably  by  Lucas  d  Heere, 


Tho  only  two  caiiva.sos  tliat  are  really  important 
on  artistic  pjiotinds  are  Mr.  ( )rc]iardsou’.s  large 
composition,  “The  Foni-  (haierations,”  whicdi  was 
one  of  the  chief  fcatnies  of  the  1900  Academy, 
and  Rasticn  Lepage's  little  study  of  King  Edwaid, 
painted  fi'oni  life  sonu;  li ve-and-twenty  years  ago. 
Loth  these  are  ucicome  additions  to  the  show, 
and  sticngthen  it  a))pi eeiahly. 

Hut  if  (he  pictures  do  not  deserve  equal 
praise  they  serve  suflieiently  their  real  ])urpose 
in  what  is  primarily  an  histoiieal  exhibition. 
I’eople  always  like  to  kuoAV  what  was  the 
f)Utwai-d  a|)peaianee  of  famous  personages,  and 
theiefore  they  can  find  much  to  please  them  in 
contemporary  poi  traits.  At  the  New  Gallery  the 
portraits  are  fascinating  illustrations  to  the  text 
of  a  histoiy  written  in  lelies  and  objects  which 
have  been  jucserved  through  successive  genera- 
ti<iur  fju  account  of  tlun'r  unusual  associations. 
In  the  cases  which  occuj)y  much  of  the  floor 
'pace  ill  the  iliffercnt  rooms  there  is  a  mass  of 
niicclcs.'-  odils  and  ends  Avhich  antiquarians  are 
accustomed  to  gloat  over  by  the  hour.  There  are 


scores  of  miniatures  and  drawings  by  artists  of 
repute,  including  the  exquisite  little  miniatures 
lent  by  the  King  from  Windsor  Castle,  by 
Holbein  (who  learned  the  art  in  England).  There 
are  also  manuscripts  and  autographs,  jewels, 
snuff-boxes,  seals,  pieces  of  plate,  coins,  and 
all  kinds  of  personal  belongings  of  different 
sovereigns  which  have — like,  for  example,  the 
clothing  worn  by  Charles  I  on  the  day  of  his 
execution — played  their  part  in  never-to-be- 
forgotten  ei)isodcs  in  history.  Such  a  gathering 
is  Avell  calculated  to  excite  the  sympathies  and 
the  imagination  of  a  very  large  section  of  the 
public.  It  has  the  glamour  of  antiquity,  and  is 
invested  with  an  atmosphere  of  romance;  and, 
besides,  it  appeals  very  strongly  to  that  innate 
idea  of  loyalty  which  has  always  been  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

There  is  one  section  of  the  show  in  which  art 
and  arclueology  are  very  happily  combined.  In 
the  central  hall  there  is  to  be  seen  a  small  but 
well-chosen  group  of  arms  and  armour  which 
covers  Avith  siifficient  completeness  the  period 
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from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  time  of 
George  I.  Some  of  the  suits  of  armour,  notably 
the  parade  harness  of  Henri  II  of  France,  are 
very  beautiful  examples  of  metal  work,  and  show 
admirably  what  skill  and  taste  were  exercised  by 
the  armourers  in  bygone  centuries.  Some  of  the 


weapons  too,  the  rapiers  and  daggers,  the  heavy 
fighting  swords,  and  the  halberds  used  by  officers 
of  the  Court,  are  exquisite  in  their  design  and 
finish.  This  collection  Avas  brought  together  and 
catalogued  by  Mr.  Guy  Laking,  an  expert  of 
great  experience. 


QUEEN  MARY. 


From  the  Portrait  by  Lucas  d  Heere. 
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Ib’’  it  be  time,  as  we  so  often  hear,  that  talent 
skips  a  generation,  it  is  perhaps  matter  for 
small  wonder  that  our  great  Pre-Raphaelite 
painters  have  had  to  Avait  half  a  century  for  the 
birth  of  their  legitimate  artistic  offspring.  Not 
that  the  second  generation  must  be  denied  merits 
of  a  kind.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery  Avas  in  sort 
a  pi’otest  and  a  demonstration  against  the 
commonplace  and  vulgarity  of  a  iieAvly  enriched 
class  and  a.  Avholly  ignorant  age.  But  that  many 


LIKE  THE  REMEMBRANCE  OF  A  GUEST 
THAT  TARRIETH  BUT  A  DAY. 

By-  Elea*  •«  Po«tescue-Bm*ckoai.e 

Bv  Prtiu  ss'O’i  Messrs  Dowdcswcll  and  Dowoeswell 


of  the  .d^sthetes,  as  they  delighted  to  call  them¬ 
selves,  mistook  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  “preciousness”  of  the  ugly,  seems  certain 
in  the  light  in  Avhich  we  are  enabled  to  see 
them  to-day.  The  craze,  in  truth,  Avhich  saw 
the  rise  of  the  sunflower  AAms  one  of  those 
violent  delights  that  are  bound  to  have  violent 
ends.  Protests  that  have  weight  and  are  destined 
to  endure  are  made  by  men  of  a  wholly  different 
moAild.  That  Ford  Madox  Brown  Avas  such  a 
one  we  all  know,  and  it  is  naturally  to  him, 
the  father  of  the  Pre-Raidiaelite  moA^ement,  in 
his  Avholesome  ruggedness  and  virility,  that  the 
earnest  student  noAV  turns  for  inspiration.  Could 
it  be  otherAvise  ?  As  a  symbolist  and  a  realist  the 
influence  of  Madox  BroAvn  is  more  paramount 
to-day  than  in  the  first  upheaval  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  era.  For  one  thing,  the  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  average  of  the  student  enables  him  to  see 
the  value  of  the  ideals  struggled  for  by  the 
mighty  pioneer  of  the  eighteen-fifties.  These 
were  no  less  than  a  radical  reform  of  the  palette 
(for  to  Madox  BroAA’ii  we  owe  the  overthrow  of 
bitumen  and  artificial  stiidio  lights),  and  that 
return  to  a  naive  and  faithful  record  of  things 
seen  Avhich  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  Primitive, 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  painter  as  yet  uucon- 
taminated  by  the  “Olympian  bluff”  of  Academies. 

Noav  this  preamble  is  necessary  if  Ave  woidd 
understand  the  true  significance  of  the  latter- 
day  symbolist.  It  is  more  than  necessary  if  we 
Avould  understand  the  talent  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Fortescue-Brickdale,  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Not  that  the  artist  in  (luestion  is  an  imitator 
or  conscious  folloAver  of  any  master  Avhatsoever. 
Miss  Brickdale  assures  me  that  she  has  but 
a  meagre  acquaintance  with  the  author  of 
“Work”  and  “The  Last  of  England.”  But  an 
ins])iration,  like  happiness,  may  come  on  the 
lightest  of  Avings.  We  have  only  to  glance  at 
the  poAverful  and  original  draAving  called  “King 
Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid  ”  (illustrated  in 
these  pages)  to  see  that  Ave  deal  with  an  artist 
Avho  has  drunk  at  Avholesome  and  fortifying 
springs.  To  no  other  painter  but  Madox  BroAvn,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  Avould  so  realistic  and  so  Avholly 
personal  a  version  of  the  Avell-knoAvn  legend  be 
possible.  In  the  precincts  of  a  mediseval  court 
a  posse  of  beggars  have  forced  their  Avay  in  to 
the  presence  of  the  King.  One  of  them,  a  not 
uncomely,  but  at  the  same  time  a  Avholly  plebeian 
maid,  has  attracted  the  royal  eye  and  is  sub- 


A  STUDY. 

By  Eleanor  Fortescue-Brickdale. 
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mitting  to  the  King's  embraces  what  time  her 
ragged  companions  are  being  freely  belaboured 
by  the  keepez’S  of  the  Palace  gate.  That  the 
ladies  of  the  court  are  both  amused  and  fluttered 
at  the  King’s  caprice  is  but  natural,  but  that 
their  liege  lord  is  a  man  of  roving  eye  and, 
to  say  the  least,  of  catholic  taste,  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  his  Falstaff-like  physique. 
Exhibited  at  the  Academy,  1900,  the  draAving 
Avas  seen  to  be  curiously  enhanced  by  a  border 
Avholly  symbolistic  in  treatment,  and  in  AA'hich 
a  croAvn,  intertAvined  Avith  A’iolets  and  nettles, 
emphasises  Miss  Brickdale’s  someAvhat  modern 
interpretation  of  the  old-world  legend. 

Miss  Eleanor  Fortescue-Brickdale  AA'as  born  at 
Noi’Avood  in  1872.  Of  her  infant  performances 
history  is  silent,  for  the  strenuous  symbolist  of 
to-day  freely  admits  that  she  AA’as  incorrigibly 
idle  as  a  youngster.  Three  successive  attacks, 
at  any  rate,  did  this  able  painter  make  on  the 
Royal  Academy  befoie  she  Avas  admitted  as  a 
probationer  to  the  schools.  One  of  these  at¬ 
tempts  (I  belieAm  the  second)  saAA"  Miss  Brickdale 
struggling  Avith  stippling  and  cross-hatching  at 
Calderon’s  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  the  final  and 
successful  essay  being  prepared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Art  School,  Avhere  the  student  had  already 
been  AAmrking  zmder  Mr.  Bone.  For  the  Academy 
schools,  Avhere  she  stayed  three  years.  Miss 
Brickdale  has  nothing  but  praise.  Mr.  Sargent, 
Mr.  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Hacker  are  painters  of 
Avidely  different  tendencies,  yet,  curiously  enough, 
it  is  these  three  artists  aaJio  proved  specially  heliJ- 
ful  in  aiding  the  future  symbolist  in  her  training. 

Her  bias,  of  course,  Avas  obA  ious  from  the  first. 
For  that  Miss  Fortescue-Brickdale’s  talent  lay 
in  the  direction  of  decorative  design  Avas  proved 
by  her  Avinning  the  £f  0  prize  for  the  “  decoration 
of  a  public  building,”  olTered  by  the  authorities 
at  Burlington  House.  Heartened  by  her  success 
(the  AA^ater-colour  design  called  “  Spring  ”  Avas 
not  only  exhibited  but  found  a  ijurchaser  in 
the  Academy  exhibition).  Miss  Brickdale  joined 
Avith  a  fellow  pupil,  hired  a  studio  and  started 
her  career  as  a  black-aud-Avhite  artist.  An  in¬ 
troduction  to  Sir  George  XeAvnes,  indeed,  proved 
the  immediate  stepping-stone  to  contributing  to 
papers  like  Coxininj  Life  and  The  Ladies'  Field, 
Avhere  the  student’s  head-pieces  have  been  the 
delight  of  such  amateurs  as  distinguished 
learned  and  original  draughtsmanship  from 
merely  “  clever  ”  izen-and-ink  Avork.  But  colour 
Avas  draAving  the  artist  like  a  lodestone,  Avhile  a 
more  than  handsome  commission  for  forty-five 
Avater-colour  draAvings  from  Messrs.  Uo\vdesA\mlls, 
m  Bond  Street,  kept  the  artist  at  her  easel  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Nor  did  these  labours,  seen  in  a  separate 
exhibition  in  June  last  year,  exhaust  the  artist’s 
4-20 
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By  Eleanor  Fortescue-Brickdale 
By  Permission  of  Do//deswell  and  Dowdeswell. 


energies.  Already  in  the  Academy  of  1899  Miss 
Brickdale  exhibited  in  a  someAvhat  ambitious  oil- 
painting.  “The  pale  complexion  of  true  loA^e  and 
the  red  gloAA^  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain  ”  shoAved 
us  a  lady  exceeding  fair,  a  lady  sans  nierei,  Avho, 
habited  in  scarlet,  subjiiits  Avith  scant  grace  to 
the  solicitations  of  an  adorer,  avIio,  in  his  loAe- 
lorn  subjection,  kneels  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
sumptuous  garment.  “  Time,  the  Physician,”  Avhich 
Avas  shown  in  the  folloAving  spring,  repi’esents 
a  theme  somewhat  more  familiar  than  those 
generally  chosen  by  Miss  Brickdale,  inasmuch 
as  the  figures  of  a  greybeard  and  a  Avarrior— in 
this  ease  consoler  and  consoled — are  sufficiently 
familiar  as  pictorial  types.  A  third  canvas,  called 
“  The  Deceitfulness  of  Riches,”  bought  by  Mr. 
Ed  will  Tate,  proved,  lioweAmr,  original  and  daring 
enough  to  puzzle  even  the  artist’s  admirers.  The 
allegory  Avas  translated  into  a  hundred  meanings 
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and  toitnred  by  the  spring  visitor  to  Burlington 
Hon.se  into  symbols  little  dreamed  of  by  its 
originator.  Pnt  in  a  nntsliell,  “The  Deceitfulness 
of  Riches”  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  A 
mighty  princess,  clothed  in  orange  garments, 
is  pictured  for  us  so  closely  guarded  by  jealous 
jittendants  as  to  be  shut  out  altogether  from 
the  outside  Avorld.  No  harsh  breath  from  the 
common  air  may  touch  the  lady’s  cheek.  The 
orphan  and  the  widow  are  turned  from  her 
gates  in  order  that  she  may  not  look  upon  the 
face  of  sorrow.  Not  willingly  hard  or  callous  is 
this  prisoner  of  a  luxurious  place,  only  oblivious 
from  force  of  circumstances.  The  moral,  then 
those  who  lun  may  reail.  “The  Deceitfulness  of 
Riches”  is  a  lay  sermon  on  the  tyranny  of  soft 
environment  and  on  the  unwitting  cruelty  which 
lurks  in  ignoi'ance. 

A  Koniantic,  and  an  uncompromising  one, 
M  i s.s  !Jri(*kdale  by  hei*  choice  of  subjecds  demon* 
-trates  tliat,  like  the  poet  Beranger,  she  has  little 
toleration  for  those  “who  sing  their  own  loves 
:iiid  not  the  common  sorrows  of  mankind.”  Like 
the  i)oet,  sh(^  i.s  a  conscientious  worker  and  has 
a  love,  of  old  airs.  It  is  this  passion  for  the 
m.N>tieal  which  has  given  the  artist  her  peculiar 
little  niche,  which  (like  Hci'anger’s  “coin  oil  je 
siiis  eoidiiii“”)  mai'ks  something  s])ecial  in  the 
artist's  outlook.  Of  her  actual  means  and 
methods,  her  genius  tor  taking  pains,  it  would 
be  easy  to  cite  instanei's.  h\)i'  in  the  iiainter's 
gladiatorial  combats  Avith  her  medium,  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  strangle  her  lii'stborn.  In  other 
word',  .Mi<s  Ibiekdah'  destroys  countless  draAV- 
ing'  or,  moi'c  strictly  s|)(“aking,  rejects  countless 
•  le-igns  before  she  decides  on  the  linal  shape 
the  linisheil  canvas  shall  take.  She  is  a  thinkei’, 
,an  oiiginator,  and  an  aitist  of  many  moods; 
we  .'(•<•  a  ))ietorial  molif  laboured,  Avorked  at, 
.and  sulmiitted  many  tinurs  to  tin;  crucible  in 
the  process  of  its  natural  evolution.  Por  it  is 
as  much  things  felt  as  things  si'cn  that  the 
painter  a\  ill  have  us  know  of.  ’I'lie  mere  sui’face 
or  appcar.anee  Avill  not  sufliee.  It  is  the  germ  and 
the  essence  aa  hieh  lie  dormant  under  the  surface 
of  A\hieh  the  aitist  Avill  makii  us  cognisant.  It 
i  this  striving  after  the  fumlamental  and  the 


spiritual  Avhich  makes  both  her  naturalism  and 
her  symbolism  integral  parts  of  her  artistic  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  her  understanding  of  the  spirit 
that  informs  the  round  w^orld  AAdiich  makes  the 
sjunbolist,  in  her  passion  for  realities  and  the 
pregnant  meanings  which  underlie  them,  the 
force  that  she  Avill  become. 

It  Avould  give,  hoAA'ever,  but  a  one-sided  idea 
of  the  artist’s  powers  if  she  were  described 
merely  as  a  symbolist.  The  lady  can  not  only 
be  gravm  but  gay.  In  short,  her  humour  is  as 
conspicuous  as  her  mysticism.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  inimitable  water-colour  drawing 
exhibited  at  DoAvdesAvells’  this  summer,  and 
Avhich  was  called  “  The  Cunning  Skill  to  Break 
a  Heart  ”  ?  In  the  blithest  spring  weather  a 
young  gallant  has  A^entured  to  press  his  suit,  but 
has,  alack !  been  egregiously  snubbed  by  the  pert, 
behooped  damsel,  Avho  disdainfully  turns  on  her 
heel  and  advances  towards  the  spectator.  Not 
over  fair  is  this  cidnolined  siren.  It  is  not  her 
charm  so  much  as  her  indifference,  we  feel, 
Avhich  unmans  her  disconsolate  lover.  Technic¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  draAAung  is  not  only  Crisp, 
vigorous,  and  bristling  Avith  vim  and  character, 
but  is  redolent  of  plein  air.  Conceived  in  a 
Avholly  different  mood  is  the  tense  and  impressiAX 
Avater  colour  called  “  Conscience  ” — where  the 
huddle  of  flying,  furtiA^e  figures  gives  a  curiously 
lurid,  almost  morbid,  sense  of  the  unrest  of 
human  remorse. 

But  of  this  artist’s  sketches — sketches  energetic, 
tender  and  decisive — it  is  more  than  time  that 
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Drawn  by  E.  Fortebcue-Bhickdale. 


KING  COPHETUA  AND  THE  BEGGAR  MAID. 

From  the  Pen-and-Ink  Drawing  by 
Eleanor  Fortescue-Brickoale. 
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I  slionld  si)eak.  For  so  full  and  firm  a  grip  of 
a  i)encil  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  woman. 
Happily  there  is  next  to  no  bravura  lurking  in 
IMiss  Brickdale’s  handling.  She  does  not  mas- 
cpierade  in  the  outward  habiliments  pf  any  given 
master’s  manner.  In  her  note-book  I  find  one 
sentence  scribbled  in  pencil.  ( )ne  sentence  alone. 
“  Tell  the  truth  if  you  can,”  the  maxim  runs  ;  and 
M  iss  Brickdale  is  assuredly  as  good  as  her  word. 
She  not  only  can  tell  the  truth,  but  tells  it  in 
that  amazing  way  which  comes  from  a  whole¬ 
hearted  desire  to  do  so.  Her  way,  in  other  words, 
is  a  sober,  chastened,  and  extraordinarily  virile 
Avay.  She  has  the  sense  of  movement.  She  has 
an  eye  for  masses  and  for  line,  yet  Avith  all  her 
poAA'ers  of  imagination  the  rare  gift  of  being 
AA’hat,  for  AA'ant  of  a  better  AAmrd,  1  must  call 


faithful,  is  hers,  and  hers  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  Look  at  any  one  of  these  sketches  and 
say,  is  nob  the  truth  AAU’itten  in  the  intricate 
tracery  of  the  simplest  hedgerow  flower,  in  a 
gargoyle,  in  the  fold  of  a  woman’s  goAvn,  or  the 
delicate  tendril  of  a  young  girl’s  flowing  hair? 
Facts  delight  her,  and  Miss  Brickdale’s  facts  de¬ 
light  us,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  digested 
and  considered  before  they  are  offered  us.  The 
artist,  briefly,  has  the  gift  of  selection  and  that 
faculty  of  seeing  beauty  in  the  commonest  ob¬ 
jects,  AAhich  indicates  Avhat  WordsAvorth  calls  “a 
leading  from  aboA^e,  a  something  given.”  To  Miss 
Eleanor  Fortescue- Brickdale  has  been  given  a 
vehicle  so  forcible  and  delicate  that  unless  she 
fall  from  the  lofty  path  she  has  set  out  upon, 
she  must  needs  traA^el  far. 
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PROFESSOR  VON  HERKOMER’S  CENTRE  =  PIECE. 


IN  1S99  Pi'ofessoi’  von  Heikonicr  drew  in  black 
and  white  a  group  destined  to  serve  as  title- 
page  to  one  of  his  compositions  for  the  zither, 
entitled  “  The  First  Stringed  Instrument,'’  and 
published  in  Munich.  A  sculptor  saw  the 
drawing,  and  recognising  in  it  certain  sculptural 
qualities,  recommended  the  artist  to  model  it  if 
he  could. 

But  to  draw  is  one  thing,  to  model  is  quite 
another ;  and  an  artist  who  has  all  his  life 
presented  his  subject  on  the  Hat  finds  unusual 
difficulty  in  producing  a  similar  subject  in  the 
round,  and  a  triple  difficulty  in  making  it  appear 
“  right  ”  from  every  iDoint  of  view.  Moreover, 
sculpture  cannot  l)e  done  in  a  perfunctory  way ; 
and  the  artist  cannot  dash  at  it  and  leave  it  as 
finished  at  any  stage  he  thinks  it  looks  well 
enough.  Painting  may  be  done  by  men  of  certain 
temperaments  in  moments  of  heat,  in  snatchi's, 
as  it  Avere,  and  then  left.  But  sculpture  re¬ 


quires  long-continued  concentration  of  such  a 
kind  that  no  painter  can  hope  to  turn  lightly 
to  the  severer  study,  produce  something  good, 
and  then  proceed  again  Avith  his  painting. 

Professor  Aon  Herkonier,  B.A.,  the  man  of 
many  arts,  aa'Iio  has  tried  and  succeeded  in  many 
of  the  reproductiA-e  processes,  has  been  sufficiently 
aliA’e  to  the  exigencies  of  sculpture  to  leave  the 
exacting  art  alone.  His  sympathies,  no  doubt, 
have  run  in  the  direction  of  modelling  in  the 
past,  and  he  has  produced  small  things  :  miniature 
sculj)ture  and  carving — painters’  Avork,  in  fact. 

AVhen  the  suggestion  Avas  made,  then,  that  he 
should  model  the  group,  he  Avas  too  intelligent 
not  to  be  aAvare  of  the  obstacles  that  Avere  in 
the  AA’^ay — his  AA^ant  of  sculptural  training  and 
knowledge,  and  of  practice.  However,  having 
a  ten  Aveeks’  Auication  at  his  house  at  Lands- 
berg,  he  decided  that  this  should  bo  his  holi¬ 
day  task. 


MUSIC  COVER. 

By  Phoi-essor  von  Herkomek  R  A 
By  Permission  ok  Johann  HAfaLWAuiER,  Munich 


A’  CENTRE-PIECE  IN  SILVER,  ADAPTED  FROM  HIS  DRAWING. 
By  Professor  von  Herkomer,  R.A. 
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The  idea,  as  already  explained,  is  “  the  first 
stringed  instrument.”  The  boy  has  strung  his 
spear,  and  from  the  bent  weapon  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  musical  note,  arousing  new  sensations 
in  his  mind  by  the  unexpected  awakening  of  the 
sound.  The  early  types,  seated  on  the  primaeval 
roots,  are  in  a  measure  symbolical ;  and  from 
among  those  roots  the  water  trickles  out,  repre¬ 
senting  sound  and  movement,  rhythm,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  source. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stand  is  a  little 
baroque,  and  the  listening  lizards,  drawn  out  of 
their  holes  by  the  sound,  are  what  the  French 


call  “  amusing.”  The  basins  are  not  very  pure 
in  form,  but  they  serve  their  purpose,  and  do  not 
olfend  in  combination  with  a  group  which  makes 
no  claim  to  classicism,  but  which  seems  to  aim  at 
natj^iralism  and  at  the  rendering  of  flesh  without 
vulgarity.  It  is  painters’-sculpture,  pleasing 
(especially  in  the  figure  of  the  boy),  and  well 
adapted  to  be  cast  in  darkened  silver  and  used  as 
a  table  fountain.  So  strongly  is  the  artist’s 
individuality  impressed  on  the  little  work  that, 
althougli  this  is  his  first  group,  no  one  Avho  sees 
it  would  doubt  for  a  moment  who  was  the  author 
of  it. 
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Designed  and  Carved  by 
Edith  R.  Plowden. 

IT  is  twenty-three  years  since  the  School  of  Art 
Wood-Carving  was  instituted,  and  during 
this  time  it  has  not  only  justified  its  existence 
but  done  much  excellent  service,  educational  and 
artistic.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment  the 
question  of  technical  education  had  barely  been 
raised,  and  the  initiation  of  the  scheme  was  due 
curiously  enough  to  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Drapers,  who  offered  the  Society  of  Arts 
421 


£1,000  to  forward  technical  instruction.  The 
Society  of  Arts  relegated  the  offer  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  committee,  who  recommended  the 
establishment  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  wood¬ 
carving  and  7'epoiisse  work.  As  evidence  of  the 
feeling  of  the  time  on  this  great  question  of 
technical  education  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
Drapers’  Company  did  not  willingly  accept  the 
suggestion.  They  had  hoped  for  the  institution 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  rather 
than  of  classes  for  practical  demonstration  and 
exercise,  and  in  the  circumstances  reduced  their 
offered  £1,000  to  £155  as  an  aid  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Avood-carving  class.  The  Society  of 
Arts,  too,  rather  shirked  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  novelty  as  a  technical  class,  and  the  control 
of  the  venture  was  vested  in  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Donaldson, 
Mr.  Edis,  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  and  Sir  J. 
Donnelly. 

Rooms  Avere  taken  at  No.  3,  Somerset  Street, 
and  the  services  of  a  Florentine  artist.  Signor 
Bulletti,  secured  as  instructor.  During  1879  and 
1880  further  grants,  amounting  in  all  to  £300, 
Avere  made  by  the  Drapers’  Company,  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti¬ 
tute  began  to  assist  the  funds  Avith  grants.  The 
burden  of  the  rent  of  the  premises  soon  became 
too  heavy,  and  application  Avas  made,  and  granted, 
for  space  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Avhich  Avas 
occupied  rent  free  until  the  year  1885.  Then 
the  Council  of  the  Hall  asked  for  rent,  Avith 
the  result  that  the  School  Avas  offered  refuge 
in  the  Central  Technical  College  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute.  Here  its  operations  Avere  carried 
on  until  1898,  Avhen  the  rooms  occupied  by  its 
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classes  were  required  by  the  Institute,  and  a  home 
was  found,  at  a  low  rental  in  a  portion  of  the 
Imperial  Institute.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
tem})orary  arrangement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  if 
the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured,  to  obtain 
rooms  in  the  new  buildings  erected  for  the  Royal 
Sc'hool  of  Art  Needlework.  Since  1900  the  grants 


PANEL. 

0»MOMfO  AND  CAHVtO  DY 
CHAHLOTTt  MOOHt 


fidiii  tin;  City  and  Guilds  Institute  have  ceased 
altogether,  and  tlie  oidy  regular  outside  help  now 
given  i~  an  annual  grant  of  t^-IO  from  the  Drapers’ 
C.iiiip.aii}',  the  lees  of  paying  students  sui)plying 
1  he-  Imlk  r)f  the  ineonu!. 

Dui'ing  tlie  time  grants  were  allowed  by  the 
City  and  Cuilds  Institute  gratuitous  instruction 
va  given  to  selecterl  students  who  could  not 
affoid  to  pay  fees,  and,  in  addition,  admission 
to  the  <d;»'ses  at  half  fees  Avas  granted  to  teachers 
■and  scholai’s  sent  by  the  County  Council.  The 
work  in  the  school,  undci'  the  direction  of  Miss 
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Designed  and  Carved  by 
Muriel  Moller. 

Eleanor  RoAA^e,  has  gained  recognition  in  many 
Avays,  and  the  success  of  its  pupils  is  testimony 
to  the  soundness  of  the  instruction  imparted. 
Examinations  are  held  and  diplomas  are 
granted  to  teachers.  UpAvards  of  a  hundred 
local  classes  have  been  inaugurated  by  these 
teachers,  and  the  school  has  also  inspectors 
and  examiners  to  County  Councils  and  other 
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DESIGNED  BY  C.  M.  ROGERS. 
Carved  by  Edwin  Fairchild. 


REREDOS  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  WIMBLEDON. 

Designed  by  John  Hungerford  Pollen.  Carved  by  the  Students 
IN  Training  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood-Carving. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART  WOOD-CARVING. 
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governing  bodies  connected  witli  technical  edu¬ 
cation  work.  Great  successes  have  been  gained 
by  pupils  in  the  competitions  for  County  Council 
Scholarships  and  in  the  annual  competition  held 
at  the  Carpenters’  Hall. 

After  a  recent  competition  for  teachers’ 
diplomas  an  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Imperial  Institute.  From  the  work 
there  shown  we  have  selected  some  examples  for 
illustration.  In  many  instances  the  work  was 
designed  by  the  carver.  An  excellent  frame 
designed  by  Miss  Muriel  Moller  and  carved  by 
her  and  Miss  Bell  is  here  shown,  as  well  as 
a  circular  frame  with  a  design  based  on  the 
York  rose,  by  Miss  E.  R.  Plowden. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  yet  executed 


by  the  school  is  a  reredos  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Wimbledon.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration  how  successfully  this  has  been 
accomplished,  although  it  could  be  wished  that 
wood  showing  fewer  knots  had  been  selected. 
The  reredos  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  Hunger- 
ford  Pollen  and  carved  by  the  students  in 
training  at  the  School,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Grimwood,  the  instructor.  It  is 
executed  in  pine,  which  was  silvered  and  then 
lacquered  to  a  rich  warm  colour.  The  outside 
stiles  are  painted  blue,  and  a  band  of  the  same 
colour  runs  round  the  base  and  the  cornice. 
The  paintings  are  copies  from  the  Borgognone 
in  the  National  Gallery  by  Miss  Helen  Black- 
burne. 


“THE  CHIQI  BOTTICELLI.” 


“  '’"T^'IIE  Madonna  with  Infant  Christ  and 

X  Angel,”  popularly  known  as  the  Chigi 
Botticelli,  is  surrounded  by  romance  —  the 
romance  of  art,  of  j)r()vcnancc,  and,  to  descend 
lower,  of  trafficking  and  the  laAV  courts. 

Tlier(>  is  a  liardn(?s.s  about  this  picture— a  cer¬ 
tain  dryness  of  clfect— that  have  justified  many  in 
ihcir  doubts  of  the  true  attribution  of  it  to  the 
hand  of  Botticelli.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps, 
the  picturt!  had,  as  we  are  told,  “been  for  many 
years  neglected  and  unnoticed  in  the  lower  halls 
of  the  (,’higi  Palace  in  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Ronu;.”  The  Palace  was  not  open  to  visitors ; 
no  one  had  had  the  opi)ortunity  of  bringing 
it  to  fame  until  Morelli  —  the  inventor  of 
modcin  criticism  of  old  masters  —  proclaimed 
its  anthenlicity,  and  was  at  once  confirmed  by 
his  followers.  Professor  Venturi,  INI.  IMiintz,  Herr 
Steinmann,  and  Mr.  Berenson,  who  declared  it  to 
be  in  Botticelli’s  fii-st  manner.  Although  lacking 
in  mm-li  of  tin;  charm  of  the  master,  this  picture 
is  a  beautifid  re])resent<ation  of  the  A^irgin  and 
Holy  (/hild,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  lifts 
Ilis  ham]  in  benediction  at  the  sight  of  the  wheat 
and  giapes,  the  syinbol  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


AVitli  such  a  concensus  of  opinion  to  confront 
them,  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  must  surrender  with  as  good  a  grace  as  may 
be,  and  allow  what  is  now  called  “  La  Madone  aux 
Epis  ”  to  enter  the  list  of  Botticelli’s  accepted 
Avork. 

Ignoring  the  Pacca  LaAA^,  Prince  Chigi  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  picture  to  an  agent  of  a  London 
firm  of  dealers,  and  by  selling  it  out  of  the 
country  laid  himself  open  to  a  State  action  at 
laAV.  He  was  fined  the  amount  he  received  for 
the  i)icture,  about  £13,000.  On  appeal  the  fine 
Avas  reduced  to  £80.  A  fresh  appeal,  by  the 
Government,  has  resulted  in  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  greater  fine.  And  so  the  matter 
stands. 

It  may  be  observed  that  two  other  versions  of 
the  picture,  with  variations,  exist ;  the  one, 
said  to  be  by  Filippino  Lippi,  in  the  Chantilly 
collection,  and  declared  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Horne  to  bo 
“a  genuine  school  copy;”  and  the  other,  lately 
in  the  Panciatichi  collection  of  Florence,  and  noAV 
in  Philadelphia.  The  latter  has  been  denounced 
as  a  late  and  “tasteless  copy” — rather  too  severe 
a  criticism. 


THE  MADONNA  WITH  INFANT  CHRIST  AND  ANGEL 

By  Botticelli.  Formerly  in  the  Chigi  Palace,  Rome. 

(The  Property  of  Mrs,  Gardner,  op  Philadelphia. 

Solo  to  a  Firm  of  English  Picture-dealers  for  £13,000  by  Prince  Chigi, 

WHO  has  been  fined  the  whole  of  the  sum  by  the  Italian  Government 
FOR  contravention  OF  THE  PACCA  LAW.) 
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“  CYMRIC  ”  METAL=WORK. 


By  AYMER  VALLANCE. 


IN  these  latter,  jaded  days  of  the  world  a 
genuine  novelty  in  art  nianufacture  is  both 
rare  and  refreshing  ;  such,  indeed  (despite 
the  fact  that  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  has 
for  some  years  past  been  producing  work 
which  seems  to  possess  not  dissimilar  pro¬ 
perties),  Messrs,  Liberty’s  “  Cymric  ”  silver 
ware  claims  to  be.  In  this  case,  unlike  the 
ordinary  commercial  silver-work,  the  metal  is 
not  burnished,  save  only  here  and  there  where 
the  process  has  a  special  value  in  bringing  out 
the  lustrous  beauty  of  some  particular  decora¬ 
tive  detail.  Abandoning  thus  the  conventional 
methods,  the  makers  rely  on  their  silver  com¬ 
mending  itself  by  originality  of  design  coupled 
with  the  natural  and  undisguised  evidences  of 
literal  handiwork.  So  treated,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  hammered  metal  possesses  a 
charm  and  individuality  all  its  own.  As  to  the  de¬ 
sign,  it  is  in  many  instances  of  singular  beauty,  in 
others  it  presents  much  the  fortuitous  appearance 
of  Japanese  ornament.  Again,  it  is  not,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  trinkets — needless,  if  ornamental, 
luxuries — that  are  now  produced,  but  objects  of 


really  practical  utility — such  as  for  the  dinner  table 
or  the  toilet.  Admitted  that  we  cannot  disjiense 
with  such  things  as  spoons  or  hair-brushes,  for 
instance,  and  that  every  one  of  these  objects  must 
have  a  certain  form,  either  i)leasing  to  the  eye  or 
displeasing,  what  nobler  office  can  art  be  called 
upon  to  fulfil  than  the  beautifying  of  such 
common  iitensils,  Avhich  by  the  very  frequency 
of  their  employment  must  needs  prove  to  their 
users  a  source  of  ever-recurring  happiness — or  the 
reverse,  as  the  case  may  be? 

To  specify  only  a  few  of  the  moi’e  notable 
examples,  the  “  Hapi  ”  design  pej^per-castor  is 
the  embodiment  of  stability,  with  a  projecting 
foot,  while  a  band  of  growing  floral  ornament 
round  the  base  of  the  cylinder  lends  a  rich  but 
dignified  aspect  to  the  whole.  As  regards  spoons, 
whereas  the  genei^al  tendency  is  to  elongate  and 
point  the  bowl  in  an  ugly,  egg-shaped  fashion, 

'■J 


CUP  IN  CYMRIC  SILVER. 

the  “Cymric”  spoons,  on  the  contrary,  without 
being  in  any  sense  reproductions  of  antique 
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TABLE  SPOON  OR  SERVER 
IN  CYMRIC  SILVER. 

work,  yet  revert  to  the  more  graceful  oval  or 
circular  form  of  old  examples.  There  is  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  decorative  invention  in 
the  handles  of  table  furniture;  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  silversmiths  systematically  neglect 
this  useful  branch  of  industry  to  content  them¬ 
selves  instead  with  a  surfeit  of  so-called  “  fancy  ” 
goods,  which  are  mere  useless  superfluities.  As 
good  examples  of  genuinely  organic  design,  the 
“Romany”  bowl  and  “  Abouthis  ”  vase  may  be 
named  :  the  former  with  an  ingenious  connection 
of  the  rim  with  the  upper  part  of  its  four  legs ; 
the  latter  with  its  handles  extending  downwards 
to  the  body,  and  at  the  junction  spread  out 
into  a  handsome  shield-like  device.  Somewhat 
similar  in  conception  is  the  “Iona”  poAvder-box, 
the  body  of  Avhich,  supported  on  four  legs  and 
hollowed  into  curved  shoulders,  makes  a  very 
(‘legant  outline.  Of  smaller  articles,  several 


waist-clasps  display  considerable 
taste ;  albeit  they  are  Avofully 
victimised  by  the  hall-mark  being 
stamped  conspicuously  on  the 
face.  If  the  authorities  insist  on 
treating  works  of  art  in  this  bar¬ 
barous  fashion,  surely  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  an  official  cachet  is  not 
Avorth  the  sacrifice  it  involves, 
and  it  would  be  a  wiser  plan  to 
forego  it  altogether.  A  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  gold  brooches  shoAv  hoAv 
successfully  the  same  principle  of 
design  and  Avorkmanship  as  that  of  “Cymric” 
silver  can  be  apidied  to  the  more  precious  metal. 


WAIST  CLASP  IN  CYMRIC  SILVER. 


THOMAS  SIDNEY  COOPER,  R.A.,  1803—1902. 


1''N1)0\VE1)  Avith  extraoi'dinary  Autality,  and 
j  pfLsses.sed  of  indomitable  poAAcr  of  industry, 
'i’lM)mas  Siflney  ('oo))er  entered  tlie  ninety-ninth 
year  of  his  life  engaged  ui)on  Avork  destined 
for  the  fortlicojning  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 
'I'o  the  7\cademy  he  had  co)itributcd  regularly 
for  sixty-soA’cn  years.  He  Avas  thus  the  most 
A'enerable  of  all  English  artists,  outdistancing 
Shipley  .and  Kna])ton  by  eight  years,  and  .Tames 
^\^ard  and  .J(»hn  Linnell  by  scA'cn.  Tln^  French 
.ai’ti  t,  the  Comte  de  Waldeek,  Avith  his  hundred 
and  nine  years,  and  Titian  Avith  ninety-nine  (noAV 
ehallengefl),  alone  exceed  the  Avonderfid  record  of 
he  English  paintei'.  Adhering  to  the  last  to  the 
n<  thods  of  Avork  Avhieh  he  had  made  peculiarly 


his  OAvn,  the  veteran  artist  retained  a  touching 
belief  in  his  OAvn  poAA^ers,  and  but  a  few  months 
before  his  death  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Avork  upon  Avhich  he  AA'as  then  engaged  Avas 
the  best  that  he  had  CAmr  painted — a  belief 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his  four  pictures  of 
“  The  Seasons  ”  in  last  year’s  Academy  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  considerable  sum  (something  over  a 
thousand  pounds).  But  although  his  draughts¬ 
manship  Avas  almost  as  firm  and  decisive  as  it  AA  as 
in  his  i>rime,  aiid  the  composition  hardly  inferior 
— although,  of  course,  extremely  conventional — 
the  evidence  of  failure  of  colour  sense  Avas 
apparent  for  many  years  past.  Interesting, 
therefore,  as  his  later  Avork  may  have  been  as 


THOMAS  SIDNEY  COOPER,  R.A.,  1803-1902. 
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the  product  of  a  painter  in  extreme  old  age, 
it  detracted  not  a  little  from  his  artistic  re¬ 
putation. 

His  life  is  a  stoi\v  of  persistent  endeavour 


LANDSCAPE  WITH  CATTLE, 

By  F.  R.  Lee.  R  A.,  and  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R  A. 

In  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1855 

against  discouragement  and  disheartening  mis¬ 
fortune.  Born  in  Canterbury  on  September  20, 
1803,  of  humble  i)arentage,  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper 
soon  experienced  the  pangs  and  anxieties  of 
poverty.  When  he  was  still  a  child  his  father 
deserted  the  family,  and  cast  upon  his  boy  a 
large  share  of  the  resi)onsibility  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  it.  Possessed  even  then  of  a  passion  for 
drawing,  the  little  lad  employed  what  sjiare 
time  he  could  find  in  sketching,  devoting  his 
untrained  skill  to  objects  of  interest  in  his 
native  city.  While  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
sketch  of  the  catliedral  he  made  his  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  good  fortune.  Dr.  Manners- 
Sutton,  then  the  Aichbishop  of  Canterbury, 
observed  him  at  work  and  cut  his  pencils  for 
him,  and  proved  his  interest  in  a  still  more 
practical  manner  by  purchasing  one  of  his  pic- 
tm‘es  for  £5.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age  Cooper  Hmnd  employment  as  a  painter 
with  a  coachbuilder  named  Burgess ;  and  at  six¬ 
teen  he  was  discovered  sketching  by  Doyle,  the 
scene  painter  at  the  local  theatre,  who  was  so 
impressed  with  his  skill  that  he  offered  to  teach 
the  boy  perspective  and  the  art  of  scene  painting. 
Some  lessons  Cooper  also  obtained  from  John 
Martin,  the  painter  of  Biblical  scenes  ;  and  after 
a  little  time,  on  Doyle’s  death,  he  Avas  appointed 
scene  painter  at  the  Canterbury  Theatre.  In 
1820,  after  a  scene-painting  visit  to  Hastings, 
he  proceeded  to  London  at  the  invitation  of  an 
uncle,  a  clergyman,  and  by  the  help  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  obtained  entrance  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools.  At  the  end  of  nine 
422 


months,  however,  the  uncle’s  assistance  Avas  Avith- 
draAvn,  and  the  yoiing  artist  had  to  return  to 
Canterbury  to  Avork  by  teaching  for  a  living. 
The  ri\T4lry  of  a  French  drawing  master,  Iioav- 
eA'er,  oiisted  him  from  this  means  of  liwlihood. 
and  in  1827,  AA’ith  a  friend,  he  decided  to  Ausit 
the  Continent  in  search  of  work.  B3'  way  of 
Calais,  Grav'clines,  Dunkirk,  Bruges,  and  Ghent, 
they  at  length  reached  Brussels,  paying  tlieir 
bills  by  painting  portraits  of  their  hosts  and 
families.  Cooper  settled  in  Brussels,  and  there 
made  the  accpiaintauce  of  Verboeckhoven,  the 
animal  painter,  in  Avhose  studio  he  A\orked  for 
a  time,  and  from  Avhom  he  claimed  to  luvAm  ob¬ 
tained  the  secret  of  the  Dutch  masters  as  to 
the  medium  AAdth  Avhich  he  mixed  his  colours. 
Here,  too.  Cooper  married  au  English  lady,  and, 
when  he  began  to  belieA'e  that  fortune  had  at 
length  befriended  him,  the  Revolution  of  1830 
broke  out.  Once  more  he  was  impoverished  and 
his  hopes  shattered.  His  Avife  and  child  escaped 
from  the  city,  but  he  himself  Avas  imprisoned 
for  a  time. 

On  regaining  his  freedom  he  again  began 
life  afresh  in  London,  and  in  1833  he  ex¬ 
hibited  his  first  work,  “Landscape  and  Cattle,” 
at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  and  in  1834  had 
a  picture  accepted  for  the  Royal  Academy  Ex¬ 
hibition  ;  and  about  ten  years  afterw  ards  attracted 
great  attention  at  Burlington  House  AAdth  “  Going 


T.  SIDNEY  COOPER,  R.A, 
From  a  Photograph  by 
Ralph  W.  Robinson,  Redhill 
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to  Pasture,”  “  AVateriiig  at  Evening,”  and  “Re¬ 
posing” — all  cattle  })ictures.  Mr.  Vernon  and 
Ml'.  Angerstein  bad  already  recognised  his  merits, 
and  connnissions  soon  came  in  to  him.  In  1845  he 
Avas  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  folloAving  year  scored  a  great  success  with 
Tlie  Half-])ast  One  o’Clock  Charge  at  Waterloo,” 


regularity,  and  the  number  of  his  woi'ks,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  many  water-colour  jiaintings,  was  con¬ 
siderably  over  three  hundred,  two  hnndred  and 
forty  odd  of  which  w'ere  exhibited  at  the 
Academy. 

During  the  later  years  of  liis  life  (when  Mr. 
Cooper  Ijore  an  extraordinary  personal  resein- 


AT  EVEN  WHEN  THE  SUN  IS  LOW." 

0<  IMl  LATt  T.  SlONfV  Cooi^i  n.  R.A. 

AT  THK  ROYAL  ACADI  MY,  1894. 


painted  l'(»r  (lie  We.-( minster  Hall  compeiition 
and  ■'oli!  for  L'l.OOO.  In  IS  hS  he  (‘xecuted,  in  con- 
jnnelioii  with  P.  IC  I.ei',  R.A.,  the  “Landscapes 
witli  ('at  lie."  on((  of  which  is  now  in  the  Tate 
(i.'diery.  He  <'oiilinnetl  to  paint  his  |»ea(*eful 
Kenti-li  pM'loral  pietni'es  until  IStiO,  when  lie 
heg;n  (he  series  of  storm  and  snow  scenes  in 
W'e-t  nioi'elaitd  and  Cnniherlaiid,  among  the  best 
tif  w  liieli  are  “  I  trovers  Crossing  N'ewbiggeii 
Muir,  Ea't  Cninherland,  in  a  Snowdrift,”  and 
I  trover.'  ('olleeting  their  h'locks  under  tlie  Fi'lls, 
La  t  (  niiiherland.”  In  IStiti  he  (‘xhihited  “The 
Shepherd's  Salihatli.”  and  at  last,  after  twamty- 
two  \(ars  waiting.  In;  w’a.s  admitted  to  full 
meniher  hip  of  tin*  .Aearlemy.  From  that  time 
lii  ja-orlnet ion  of  ]tietnres  went  on  with  unceasing 


lilaiice  to  the  bust  of  Diogenes  'which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Ca|)it<iline  Museum  at  Rome),  the 
artist  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
in  deciding  the  authenticity  or  otherwise  of  re¬ 
puted  Avorks  by  liim.self  Avhicli  lA^ere  submitted 
to  him  by  their  oAvuers.  For  this  seiwiee  he 
charged  a  high  fee,  and  as  the  number  of  these 
paintings  Avas  very  great  the  Avork  proved  a 
valuable  source  of  income. 

He  maxle  his  home  in  his  native  city  of  Can- 
tei'biiry,  to  Avhicli  he  jiresented  the  Sidney  Cooper 
Art  Gallery"  and  School,  founded  and  endoAved 
by  him.  Due  of  the  conditions  of  the  gift  Avas 
that  only  a  nominal  fee  should  be  charged  to 
pupils  of  the  artisan  class.  The  school  is  now 
affiliated  Avitli  South  Kensington. 


THROUGH  THE  GLEN  IN  A  SNOWDRIFT. 
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OUR  PUBLIC  GALLERIES  AND  MUSEUMS: 
RECENT  ACQUISITIONS. 


— the  favourable  verdicts  of  contemjjorary  judges 
have  been  ratified  by  posterity.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  certaiu  amount  of  safety  in  this  caution, 
but  there  is  also  danger.  What  was  once 
common  often  becomes  excessively  I’are.  The 
engravings  and  etchings  by  and  after  the  old 
masters  were  doubtless  common  enough  at  one 
time,  but  real  collectors  Avere  few  in  number; 
and  the  examples  Avhich  have  been  preserved  for 
us  to-day  exist,  perhaps,  more  from  accident  than 
design.  The  characteristic  of  the  present  age  is 
distinctly  preservative  ;  contemporary  originality 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  Auce. 

Of  recent  years,  since  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  has 
been  Keeper,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
have  made  many  s}3ecial  and  successful  efforts  to 
keep  the  Print  Room  well  abreast  of  the  times, 
for  the  number  Avliich  it  contains  of  prints  and 
drawings  by  living  or  recently  deceased  artists 
is  siAi'prisingly  great.  Two  small,  but  in  them¬ 
selves  important,  gifts  of  A^ery  recent  date  have 


THE  VIRGIN  CROWNED  BY  ANGELS. 

Cr  Sicnohflli. 

|r«  rM»  National  GalU-NV 


mi;  NATIONAL  OALLKRY. 

V  ( '1 1  II .M  IN( ;  I’orf  rait  of  a  >"oung  Man,”  Ijy 
^  V  Abraham  Ibiguiiicau  (l()2.‘l  KiSl) — a  painter 
of  the  l)ii<cli  school  hitlierto  unrepresented  has 
recently  been  ac(|nired  by  purchase!  for  the 
(iailcry  and  hung  in  boom  Xf  (\o.  bSI8).  Au¬ 
di  her  rcccnl  purchase'  is  an  altai’  ])iece  by 
Lnca  .Signorelli,  i(‘))i’esenting  the  \’ii‘gin  Ch'OAvned 
l»y  Angels,  attended  by  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
(urronie  (on  tli(!  left)  and  Sta.  Cristiim  and  S. 
.\ieola~  of  Bari  (on  llu!  right).  In  tlu!  Ijaek- 
gi-onnd  is  a  landscape  with  Lake  'J'rasimene 
'  boom  \  I,  .No.  I S 17). 


mi:  bki.M  room,  British  mliskum. 

LUCIHN  PISSARRO. 


V.S  a  gencial  I’ule,  museums  and  collectors  do 
not  much  cfincern  themselves  Avith  forming 
collections  of  engraA'ers’  Avoi'ks  until  and  uidess 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN 

By  Abraham  Racuineau. 

In  the  National  Gallery. 
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to  be  recorded.  One  of  these  consists  of  40 
etchings  and  10  lithographs  of  M.  Theodore 
Roussel,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  “note;”  and  the  second,  of  43  “pulls” 
of  woodcuts  of  M.  Lucien  Pissarro,  both 
foreigners  domiciled  in  England. 

M.  Pissarro  is  the  son  of  the  well-known 
impressionist,  Camille  Pissarro,  one  of  the  small 
band  of  artists  who  gathered  round  Manet  twice 
a  week  at  a  caf^>  in  Batignolles,  and  who 
christened  themselves  “  L’Ecole  des  Batignolles.” 
M.  Camille  Pissarro  is  best  known  in  this  country 
to  a  small  circle  of  collectors  and  lovers  of  art 
by  the  portfolio  of  six  woodcuts,  known  as 
“  Travaux  des  Champ.s,”  designed  and  drawn  by 
himself,  and  engraved  and  printed  by  his  son, 
Lucien  Pissaia-o,  which  the  Vale  Press  issued  in 
1894.  Of  this  portfolio  25  copies  were  issued  at 
four  guineas  each,  not  one  of  which  has  ap¬ 
parently  come  into  the  open  market.  M.  Lucien 
Pissarro,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
work,  has  illustrated,  wholly  or  in  j^art,  six  of 
the  Vale  Press  publications,  as  well  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  The  Dial,  an  irregular  periodical  publica¬ 
tion  issued  from  the  same  press.  The  gift  to 
the  Print  Room  is  practically  a  complete  set  of 
these  illustrations.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
separate  publications,  “  Queen  of  the  Fishes,”  is 
dated  1894.  This  book  is  an  adaptation  in  English 
of  a  fairy  tale  of  Valois,  by  Margaret  Rust ;  the 
illustrations  are  designed  on  wood  by  M.  L. 
Pissarro,  as  well  as  cut  and  printed  by  him  in 
colours;  the  design  here  repi’oduced,  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  original,  is  one  not  used  in  the 
printed  book ;  it  is  the  same  subject  as  No.  11  of 
“The  Wood-cutters.”  It  is  of  more  mature  life 
and  of  much  greater  vigour  in  conception  than 
the  published  design.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
illustrations  by  the  same  artist,  the  figures  and 


surroundings  are  essentially  French.  Four  of 
these  illustrations  were  printed  in  four  blocks 
and  one  in  five.  The  book  itself  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  the  Vale  Press  liublications ;  it  is  one 
of  several  printed  by  M.  Pissarro  at  his  private 
“  Eragny  Press,”  Epping,  Essex,  with  the  Vale 
Press  type.  “  The  Book  of  Ruth,  the  Book  of 
Esther  ”  appeared  two  years  later,  and  contains 
five  illustrations  designed  and  cut  on  wood  by 
M.  Pissarro.  There  are  two  states  of  the  fifth 
illustration,  the  rejected  one  of  the  “  Coronation 
of  Esther”  being  here  reproduced;  in  this  the 
background  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  build¬ 
ings,  which  in  the  printed  example  is  relieved 
by  trees.  The  finest  design  in  the  book  is 
perhaps  that  of  Ruth  Gleaning,  in  which  the 
influence  of  Millet  is  most  marked  ;  this  is 
reproduced  by  Mother  in  his  “  History  of 
Modern  Painting”  (iii,  55).  “  Le  Semeur  ”  is 

another  Millet-like  design. 

M.  Pis.sarro  contributed  the  frontispiece, 
borders,  and  ornamental  letters  to  J.  Laforgue’s 
“  Moral  ites  Legendaires,”  which  appeared  in  two 
volumes,  1897-8.  In  1899  the  Vale  Press  published 
C.  Peri-ault’s  “  La  Belle  au  Bois  dormant  et  le 
Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,”  with  frontispiece,  borders, 


By  Lucien  Pissarro, 
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THE  SOWER. 

By  Camille  Pissarro.  Cut  by  Lucien  PiSSarro 


illusti-ation.s,  and  initial  letters  designed  by 
I..  Pissarro,  and  engraved  on  wood  by  Esther 
and  Lncien  Pissarro.  Tlie  three  sncceeiling  Vale 
Pi'ess  books,  all  works  of  Gustave  Flaubert, 


“La  Legende  de  St.  Jnlieii  L’Hospitalier,”  1900, 
“  Herodias,”  1901,  and  “  Un  Coenr  Simple,”  Avith 
the  same  date,  contained  decorations  by  M. 
Pis.sarro,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  “  Autres 


THE  WOODCUTTERS. 


THE  FAGGOT. 


Gy  Lucien  Pissarro 
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Poesies  de  Maistre  Villon,”  which  likewise  bears 
the  date  of  1901.  All  these  books,  in  eoininon 
with  the  Vale  Press  publications,  were  issued  in 
small  numbers,  rarely  exceeding  225  copies  each. 
Much  may  be  written  about  these  most  charming 
little  books,  in  which  M.  Pissarro’s  delightfully 
quaint  pictures  appear  as  perfect  gems.  IM. 
Pissarro  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  his  transcripts 
of  child-life — of  French  child-life,  that  is — and  it 
is  a  matter  of  mnch  regret  that  his  work  should 
be  confined  to  an  exceedingly  limited  class  of 
connoisseurs.  His  designs  do  not,  it  is  true, 
appeal  to  the  hoi  polloi :  but  not  one  of  the  Vale 
Press  books  is  to  be  had  at  less  than  two  or  three 
times  its  subscription  price. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  the  Pissarrcj  books — if  a 
portfolio  may  be  so  termed — is  a  collecticjn  of 
12  woodcuts,  printed  in  black  and  colours,  on 


Japanese  and  Chinese  paper,  issued  in  1891,  at  the 
somewhat  prohibitive  price  of  six  guineas.  31. 
Pissarro’s  first  contribution  to  The  Dial  ai)peared 
in  the  second  number,  a  full-page  plate  facing 
page  10,  Avith  the  title  of  “Sister  of  the  Wood,” 
in  AA'liicli  the  AAdiole  sentiment  is  medi;e\ml ;  of  this, 
A\diich  is  one  of  31.  Pissarro’s  most  ambitious  and 
largest  designs,  the  gift  includes  a  proof;  as  also 
of  another  illnstration  Avhich  appeared  in  a 
subsequent  issue,  “  La  Lisense ;  ”  of  the  latter  a 
re|)rodnetion  appeared  in  3Inther’s  “  History  of 
3Iodern  Painting,”  already  quoted.  Finally, 
mention  may  be  made,  for  the  sake  of  conq  Jete- 
ness,  of  a  little  Avork  entitled  “I)e  la  Typo¬ 
graphic  et  de  I’Harmonie  de  la  page  impriniee, 
AVilliam  3Iorris  et  son  infinence  snr  les  arts  et 
metiers,”  1898,  in  which  31r.  Charles  Ricketts  and 
31.  L.  Pissarro  collaborated.  \Y.  Robkkts. 
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[251]  ON  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  A  MOWER.  PICTORIALLY 

RENDERED. — Is  nol  the  altitude  of  the  mowei’s  in  two 
Avell-known  pictures — “The  3IoAvers,”  by  George  Clausen, 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1892,  and  the  cliarni- 
ing  “  Hai-bour  of  Refuge,”  by  Frederick  3Valker- in¬ 
correct?  Anyone  Avdio  has  handled  a  scythe,  or  cai-e- 
fully  Avatched  a  mower  at  A\mrk,  knows  that  the  left  leg 
should  be  in  advance,  and  not  the  right,  as  in  these  tAvo 
pictures. — .1.  3lAcquEEN. 

As  this  question  is  fre(piently  being  raised  Ave 
have  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Clausen,  A.R.A.,  foi'  setth“- 
ment,  and  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following 
re]ily  from  him  :  - 

“3'our  coi'respondent  is  Avrong  about  my  mowers. 
I  have  studied  the  action  A’ery  carefidly,  and  if  l.s 
correct.  Which  leg  appears  to  be  foiuvard  depends 
not  only  on  the  point  of  vieAA'  of  the  spectator,  but 
on  the  moment  of  the  action  chosen.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  a  moAver  is  a  Avide  SAving.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  stands  Avith  his  feet  Avell  apart,  and  fiat  on 
the  ground,  evenly  facing  his  Avork,  and  going 
forvAard  Avith  a  little  shuffling  step  at  each  stroke. 
He  reaches  to  the  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke,  Avhen  his  right  foot  appears  more  adAanced 
than  the  left ;  he  SAAungs  round  to  the  left,  and  at 
the  finish  of  the  stroke  the  left  foot  appears  to  be  in 
adA'ance.  This,  mu.st  be  understood,  is  relafiveli/  fo 
the  (lirecfioji  of  the  fxxhj  at  the  time  :  it  depends  too, 
of  course,  on  the  jAoint  of  vicnv  of  the  spectator.  In 
my  ‘3Iowers’  the  moment  chosen  for  the  principal 
figure  is  the  end  of  the  stroke  ;  the  second  figure  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  has  his  right  leg 
advanced.  Of  course  the  extent  of  the  SAving  vaiaes 
in  individuals,  but  this  i.s  the  tiormal  action. 

“  I  think  the  accompanying  plan  will  make  the 
matter  more  clear  : — 


ACTION  OF  MOWERS  IN  HIS  PICTURE.  (See  next  PAGE.) 

A.  Position  or  Feet. 

B.  Hands  and  Scythe  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Stroke. 

C.  Hands  and  Scythe  at  the  End  of  the  Stroke. 

“As  regards  Walker’s  moAver  in  ‘The  Harbour  of 
Refuge,’  the  moA-ement  in  this  figure  is  forced  and 
exaggerated  beyond  all  bounds.  The  moAver  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  is  tAAUsted  round  so 
far  that  he  Avonld  cut  a  complete  circle  round  him  — 


THE  MOWERS. 


B  Oi  'iR'  I  Clau^i  n  A.R.A, 

R  P.  rm:-.-,t.)N  ot^  Sharpley  Bambhidge,  Esq., 
..  </wfj!R  OF  Tftr  Picture  and  Copyright. 


OF  Lincoln, 

<Sf.e  Last  Page,' 
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THE  HARBOUR  OF  REFUGE. 

By  Fred  Walker  A.R.A.  In  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


a  semicircle  is  about  the  extent  of  an  actual  ‘  cut.’ 
This  exaggeration  rvas  a  common  fault  with  AValker 
in  his  labourers — there  seems  to  me  a  sloiv  feeling 
about  these  long-continued  movements  that  Walker 
missed.” 

[2.52]  TUENER’S  HEIDELBERG. — Can  you  inform  me 
in  what  collection  Turner’s  original  ])icture  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  is  to  be  found  P^Ernest  Hill,  iMatlock. 

Our  querist  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  In 
1872  the  beautiful  “Heidelberg  with  a  Rainbow” 
drawing  was  bought  at  the  Gillott  sale  by  Lord 
Dudley  for  £2,782.  Three  years  later  the  same  col¬ 
lector  acqiured  another  “Heidelberg,”  at  the  Quilter 
sale,  for  £1,522.  A  sketch  of  the  same  subject  was 
sold  at  the  Greenwood  sale  in  1878,  but  we  have  no 
record  as  to  the  purchaser. 

[2.5.3]  REYNOLDS’  “DEATH  OF  DIDO”:  A  REPLICA?— 
Did  Sir  Joshua  ever  paint  a  replica  of  the  “Death  of 
Dido”?  And,  if  so,  was  it  ever  sold  at  Christie’s,  and 
at  what  time  and  price? — Collector  (New  York). 

The  picture  now  commonly  known  as  “The 
Death  of  Dido”  was  fully  styled:  “Dido  on  the 
Funeral  Pile :  After  the  departure  of  ^Eneas,  Dido 
mounts  the  funeral  pile,  and,  stabbing  herself,  dies 
in  the  arms  of  her  sister  Anna.”  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1781  and  not  sold.  At  the 
sale  of  Sir  Joshua’s  pictures  after  his  death,  the 
picture  was  acquired  by  his  niece,  the  Mai’chioness 
of  Thomond,  and  at  the  Thomond  sale,  in  1821,  it 
was  knocked  down  for  £735  to  Mr.  Pinney,  acting 
for  King  Geoi'ge  IV.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  56 
inches  by  91.  It  was  from  a  replica  that  .1.  Grozer 
engraved  his  plate,  1798,  but  whether  this  rejilica 
was  from  the  hand  of  Sir  .Joshua  is  very  doubtful. 
Copyists  were  usually  employed  to  paint  small 
pictures,  not  necessarily  in  colour,  for  the  use  of 
the  engraver  commissioned  to  engrave  the  plate. 
No  such  replica  has  ever  come  up  for  sale  at 
Christie’s.  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  picture  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Leggatt,  of  Enfield. 


NOTES. 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE.— This  design 
was  made  as  a  suggestion  foi'  a  moi’e  architectural  treat¬ 
ment  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  than  that  shown  in  the  design 
of  the  London  County  tkiuncil’s  engineer,  while  following 
the  same  constructional  lines.  The  great  defects  of  the 
L.C.C.  engineer’s  design  are  (1)  the  employment  of  an 
immense  column  on  the  face  of  the  pier,  which  has  no 
meaning  and  carries  nothing  but  a  lanqi-standard  ;  (2)  a 
sham  arch-ring  of  strongly  accentuated  voussoirs,  wddcli 
are  at  the  centre  so  shallow  that  if  the  bridge  really 
depended  on  them  it  must  sink  at  the  crown  ;  (3)  the 
running  of  a  large  cornice,  following  the  rake  of  the 
roadway,  round  the  aforesaid  columns  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  mouldings  could  not  be  “  mitred  ”  except  by  a 
process  of  fudging ;  (1)  the  enormous  projecting  mould¬ 
ing  on  the  lower  piers,  nearly  three  feet  deep,  out  of 
scale  -with  everything  else,  and  forming  trajis  for  boats 
to  catch  their  bows  under.  The  idea  in  my  design  is, 
considering  that  the  granite  is  only  an  ornamental 
facing  to  hide  the  concrete,  to  treat  it  as  such  and  give 
it  a  flat  and  decorative  appearance,  and  to  reduce  the 
cornice  to  small  proportions  so  as  to  allow  more  appai'eut 
depth  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  to  treat  the  projection 
of  the  pier  as  wdiat  it  is— a  buttress,  and  not  a  column  ; 
to  make  all  mouldings  following  the  rake  of  the  road 
stoi)  against  the  piers,  instead  of  the  clumsy  expedient 
of  carrying  them  round  the  pier  in  a  sloping  line  ;  and  to 
do  aw’aj’  with  the  projecting  basement  moulding,  and 
substitute  something  which  is  in  scale  with  the  rest  and 
wiiich  does  not  project.  The  sculptured  figures  on  the 
pier  are  merely  put  in  to  show  that  sculpture  might 
suitably  be  introduced  at  that  point.  In  the  event  of 
such  an  arrangement  being  carried  out  the  sculpture 
should,  of  course,  be  designed  so  as  to  have  some 
special  symbolism,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  general 
motif  of  this  design.  The  heraldic  escutcheons  and 
wreaths  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  are  introduced  to 
relieve  the  bareness  of  the  large  expanse  of  stonework 
at  this  point.  H.  Heathcote  Stathaji. 
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A  SUGGESTED  DESIGN  BY  H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM. 
THE  NEW  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE.  (See  page  281.) 


PRACTICAL  COLLABORATION  IN 
THE  ARTS. — As  in  Maniifacture  and 
Commerce,  so  in  Art,  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  the  North  is  quick  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fittest  method  to  obtain 
the  i)est  result. 

Some  time  since  we  had  occasion 
to  remark  the  courage  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  (’orporation  in  departing  from 
the  prevailing  indifference  on  the 
subject  of  architectural  sculpture 
by  appointing  a  master -sculptor 
(Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.R.A.)to 
collaborate  with  their  architect  and 
share  with  him  the  responsibility 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  famous 
Art  Galleries.  A  free  hand  was  left 
them  as  to  the  artists  they  selected 
to  assist,  each  executing  his  ap¬ 
pointed  section  of  ornament  or 
sculpture  in  the  general  scheme 
under  his  own  name,  and  to  his 
own  glory  or  dishonour.  The  re¬ 
sult,  as  those  who  have  seen  the 
galleries  know,  fully  justified  the 
experiment,  and  the  example  is 
being  followed  in  many  important 
works  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  de¬ 
corative  sculpture,  with  such  en¬ 
couragement,  may,  ere  long,  assume 
at  home  the  important  place  it  has 
long  occupied  on  the  Continent,  to 
the  greater  beauty  of  our  buildings 
and  welfare  of  our  sculptors.  We 
have  no  lack  of  capable  artists,  who 
need  but  their  opportunity  in  such 
work.  Now  it  is  Bradford  which 
shows  the  way.  Having  decided 
to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  city  to 
Queen  Victoria,  they  have  not  been 
content  to  select  a  sculptor  alone, 
but  have  appointed  an  architect  to 
collaborate  with  him  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  monument.  The  Mayor 
and  Committee  have  our  warmest 
congratulations.  Theirs  is  the 
logical  counterpart  of  Glasgow’s 
action,  and  should  have  equally  im¬ 
portant  results. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  would 
not  go  a  step  further  and  counsel 
the  appointment  of  a  painter,  as 
well  as  of  an  architect  and  sculptor, 
in  the  case  of  every  public  monu¬ 
ment,  be  it  building,  fountain,  or 
what-not.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  what  may  be  called  studio 
work— the  easel  picture,  pure  sta¬ 
tuary,  or  their  correlative  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  But  the  finest  work  would 
be  achieved  by  the  collaboration  of 
sympathetic  workers  in  the  creative 
branches  of  art,  each  aiding  from 
his  special  standpoint  of  training, 
whether  in  colour,  in  form  and  scale, 
or  in  detail.  By  “  collaboration  ” 
we  emphatically  do  not  mean  that 
the  architect  is  to  concern  himself 
only  with  the  architecture,  and  the 
sculptor  with  the  sculpture,  of  the 
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common  work.  This  has  been  done  in  'some  cases,  to 
which  we  need  not  refer.  The  true  ideal  is  that  of 
joint  design,  the  sculptor  working  out  the  general 
form  and  scale  with  the  architect,  and  the  both  talking 
over  and  sketching  out  the  statuary  and  decoration. 
Once  the  general  lines  are  mutually  agreed,  occasional 


consultation  only  is  wanted,  each  giving  bis  own  indi¬ 
viduality  to  his  own  detail.  Mr.  Dkuby,  A.R.A.,  and 
Mr.  John  W.  Simpson,  to  whom  the  Bradford  com¬ 
mission  has  been  entrusted,  are,  we  understand,  working 
on  these  lines.  The  result  of  the  experiment  will  beg 
awaited  with  interest. 
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Three  Memorials 
Ruskin — 
Leighton — 
Kate  Greenaway. 


The  memory  of  three  great  figures 
in  the  English  art-world  who  have 


passed  away  has  been  honoured  fitly 
and  appropriately  in  each  case.  Tlie 
memorial  to  John  Ruskin,  affixed  to 
the  wall  in  the  Poets’  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
8th  of  February,  and  uncovered  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn 
in  the  presence  of  many  friends  of  the  great  writer,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  circular  placiue  and  medallion  in  bronze, 
the  last  work  executed  by  the  late  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  somewhat  high  relief,  and  although 
most  of  those  who  knew  the  Professor  in  his  later  life  will 
regret  that  he  is  represented  without  his  beard,  they  must 
respect  the  decision  of  the  sculptor  to  show  him  as  he  was 
when  he  was  writing  his  greatest  books.  The  likeness 
does  not  perhaps  afford  the  most  striking  resemblance, 
and  the  nose  is  much  too  thick  ;  nevertheless,  the  head 
is  very  recognisable,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  the  sculptor's  art.  The  world  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  for 
having  secured  the  completion  of  the  work  in  time  for 
consecration  on  the  anniversary  of  the  great  critic’s 
birth. 

The  splendid  monument  to  Lord  Leighton,  P.R. A , 
was  unveiled  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  P.R. A.,  by  command  of  H.M.  the  King,  on 
the  19th  of  February.  This  noble  work  has  too  recently 
been  placed  before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  for  there 
to  be  need  of  repi’oduction  on  this  occasion.  We  may, 
however,  repeat  that  upon  the  altar-tomb  rests  a  finely- 
shaped  sarcophagus,  whereon  lies  the  figure  of  the  late 
President,  while  the  figures  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
are  seated  at  either  end.  The  proportions  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  are  admirable  and  harmonious.  Dignity  of  con¬ 
ception,  beauty  of  realisation,  and  nobility  of  sentiment 
characterise  Mr.  Brock’s  achievement,  and  render  it  in 
many  respects  the  finest  of  all  his  works. 

A  more  practical  memorial  is  being  raised  to  the 
honour  of  Kate  Greenaway.  A  strong  committee  of 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  artist  has  been  formed, 
with  the  intention  of  organising  a  great  collection  of 
small  subscriptions  among  the  children  (and  their  elders) 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  Dependencies,  as  well  as  of 
America,  who  love  the  name  and  the  work  of  Kate 
Greenaway.  This  collection  will  be  devoted  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  cot  in  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital 
(and  if  funds  allow  of  other  cots  elsewhere,  besides  other 
objects  of  a  like  praiseworthy  character),  for  it  is  felt 
that  no  other  memorial  will  be  so  entirely  and  so  touch¬ 
ingly  in  the  spirit  of  the  gentle  lady  who  devoted  all  her 
life  and  her  genius  to  the  happiness  and  joyousne.ss  of 
childhood.  Any  donations  which  our  readers  may  care 
to  entrust  to  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  will  be  for- 
wai’ded  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer. 


By  the  important  schools  of  the  Bir- 
Birmingham  and  mingham  Jewellers’  and  Silversmiths’ 
the  “  New  Art.”  Association  two  addresses  have  been 
issued,  one  by  Alderman  Kenrick,  the 
other  by  the  Headmaster,  Mr.  Catterson-Smith.  He 
says  :  “  I  do  not  believe  in  a  ‘New  Art’  any  more  than 
I  do  in  a  ‘New  Woman.’  There  can  be  no  such  thing  ! 
How  can  there  be  ■'  .  .  .  Artis  a  very  slow-growing 

plant,  and  is  subject  to  diseases  and  freaks  like  other 
plants.  A  new  art  is  a  now  freak,  if  not  a  disease.  A 
new  fashion  there  may  be.  I  think  the  current  fashion 
in  art  shows  a  vulgar  want  of  I’estraint.” 

The  large  collection,  lately  held  at  the 
Henry  de  Groux.  Petit  Gallery,  in  Paris,  of  works  by  the 
Belgian  painter,  Henry  de  Groux, 
was  almost  complete,  including  131  pictures  and  pastels, 
many  of  them  being  lent  by  Belgian  and  French  collec¬ 
tors.  De  Groux  here  appears,  to  those  who  study 
his  work,  as  an  artist  of  extraordinary  power,  whose 
vivid  imagination  delights  in  the  greatest  and  often 
most  dramatic  scenes  of  history.  Such  are  “  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Italy,”  “The  Pont  d’Arcole,”  “Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  East,”  “The  Retreat  from  Russia,”  “La 
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HiTi-sinii,”  ‘‘Tlie  Kvening  before  W'aterloo,”  “Napoleon 
;il,  St.  Htilcna,”  “.Julius  Ca‘sar  at  Pharsalus,”  “Dante 
and  N'ii’gil,'’  “  Alexandei' Moui'iiing  Darius,”  and  “Nero 
Watching  tlie  IJuining  of  Pome.”  In  all  these  works, 
especially  in  his  gi(‘at  canvas  of  “Christ  Insulted” — 
which  was  seen  in  London  a  few  years  ago  — de  Groux 
I'l-vfcils  hinis(*lf  as  a  poet,  as  a  visionary  of  rare  indi¬ 
viduality.  Not  many  art  ists  of  our  time  could  create  a 
work  of  so  much  invention,  so  miudi  impressive  power, 
rnfortunately,  Henry  de  (iioux’s  technicpie  is  rarely  on 
a  level  wit  h  his  imagination.  If,  as  a  colourist,  he  is  often 
hrilliaid,  his  drawdng  is  of  an  /itfected  naivete,  and  lacks 
that  firmness  and  case  w'ithout  which  no  work  can 
re.ally  lie  called  a  clirf  (I'trnrre,  whatever  its  qualities  of 
cfuiiposition  and  colour  may  la*. 

'I’llK  exhihition  of  water-colours  at  Mc'ssrs. 

Exhibitions.  .\guew's  Gallery  deserves  to  he  noted  as  an 
excelleid  sumiuai'yof  the  history  of  theart. 
fiom  it  -  first  heginnings  in  this  country  to  the*  jiresent 
day.  .\mong  the  di'awings  included  in  it  w'hich  r.ank  as 
liecially  imiiortant,  a  series  of  fine  Turners,  De  Wints, 
N'arley  ,,  IJoningtons,  W.  limits,  and  Copley  Fieldings, 
Davifl  (  ox's  “Crossing  the  Moors,”  (t.  .J.  I’iinveH’.s 
“(tilla-rt  a  I’.ecket t's  Troth,”  and  T.  Collier’s  magnificent 
*•  I5ee,ii>n  Ca.*-lle.”  mnst  he  jiarticnlarly  mentioned. 

In  Hie  >how  of  the  Society  of  ^V'omen  .\rtists  some 
l)i*  tnres  hy  .Miss  K.  H.  Hland,  IMiss  A.  .M.  Shrimpton, 
Mr-.  Hartiick.  and  Mi.ss  H.  Thornycroft  were  W'orth 


attention  ;  hut  genei'ally  the  pictorial  contributions 
w'ere  of  comparatively  small  interest.  The  best  things 
were  to  he  found  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  arts  and 
crafts,  whei’e  many  pieces  of  clever  craftsmanship  were 
gathered  together. 

The  Spring  exhihition  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  Art 
Society  wars,  on  the  wdiole,  lielow  the  average.  Some 
vigorous  and  largely-painted  landscapes  by  Miss  M. 
Hernai'd,  and  some  passable  drawings  by  Miss  S.  Drew*, 
Ml'.  David  Green,  Mr.  It.  Wane,  and  Mr.  Burleigh  Bruhl, 
contrast(*d  agreeably  w*ith  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

IMr.  W.  L.  Wyllie’s  w*ater-colours  recently  on  view 
at  Messrs.  Dowdesw^ell’s  gallery  can  lie  praised  as  good 
examiiles  of  nature  study,  delicately  handled,  and  with 
many  agr(*eahle  qualities  of  colour  and  atmospheric 
elfect.  Among  them  were  several  excellent  renderings 
of  rough  seas. 

Mr.  Fulleylove’s  drawings  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Holy  1  ./and,  collected  in  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  made  a  very  acceptable  exhihition.  His  work 
is  always  sincere  and  sound  in  accomplishment,  and  he 
has  a  distinct  faculty  for  setting  down  his  observations 
in  a  scholarly  fa.shion.  This  collection  may  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  best  that  he  has  shown  for  some  years 
past. 

Mr.  W.  Westley  Manning,  a  young  artist  who 
paints  landscape  and  marine  subjects  with  much  indi¬ 
viduality,  presented  a  small  group  of  water-colours  at 
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the  Continental  Gallery  at  the  beginning  of  March.  He 
has  a  quiet  and  refined  sense  of  colour  and  a  good  deal 
of  poetic  feeling,  and  his  work  may  be  commended  for 
its  freshness  of  technical  method. 

31  r.  A.  W.  Rich’s  exhibition  of  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  was  notable  both  for  its  size 
and  its  high  level  of  merit.  It  included  nearly  two 
hundred  works,  and  showed  throughout  an  excellent 
sense  of  artistic  responsibility.  The  artist’s  manner  of 
painting  is  based  intelligently  upon  the  practice  of  the 
older  English  masters,  and  his  productions  are  talways 
distinguished  by  beauty  of  style. 

Students  of  mezzotint  engraving  found  much  to 
interest  them  in  the  collection  of  engravings  by  Valen¬ 
tine  Green  which  was  recently  arranged  in  Messrs- 
P.  and  D.  Colnaghi’s  gallery.  Some  fifty  of  his  plates> 
many  of  them  of  unusual  excellence,  were  brought 
together. 

The  thirty-first  Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition  is  one 
of  average  meiit.  The  most  prominent  pictures  are 
chiefly  from  recent  London  exhibitions.  There  are, 
however,  some  important  canvases  which,  although  not 
devoid  of  interest,  are  of  an  age  which  disqualifies  them 
to  represent  the  art  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  at 
Hurlington  House  last  year,  a  special  display  is  made  of 
M.  Benjamin-Const.vnt’s  grandiose  picture  of  Queen 
3'ictoria  enthroned.  In  one  room  a  special  feature  is 
made  of  a  few  pictures  invited  from  the  Paris  Salon, 
the  choicest  being  M.  .Ioseph  Bail’s  “Le  Repas  des 
Sei'vantes.”  Porti'aits  are  numerous,  and  local  men 
show  well,  with  such  canvases  as  Mr.  R.  E.  Morri¬ 
son’s  “Dr.  T.  R.  Glynn,”  Mr.  W.  B.  Boadle’s  “Mrs. 
Alexander,”  Mr.  E.  T.  Copn.all’s  “Mr.  John  Moon,” 
and  Ml-.  G.  Hall  Neale’s  “  Alderman  Salvidge.” 
Notable  among  new  ]iictni-es  from  local  studios,  of 
landscapes  and  mai-ine  subjects,  are  Mr.  John  Finnie’s 
“Firs.”  Mr.  .Anderson  Hague’s  “Among  the  Butter- 
Burs,”  All-.  Thojias  Huson’s  “The  Mellow  Year  is 
llast(-ning  to  its  Close,”  and  Air.  R.  Wane’s  “From 
Alona  to  Erin.”  The  water-colours,  although  scarcely 
equal  to  the  collection  of  last  year,  include  many  admir¬ 
able  drawings,  among  which  the  contributions  of 
IJverpool  acpiareUists  have  considerable  prominence. 

The  Old  Court  Suburb.  By  Leigh  Thint. 

Reviews.  Edited  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  newly 
embellished  liy  Hct‘l)ert  liailton,  Claude 
Sliei>i>ersou,  and  luhrard  Su/livtnt.  (Freemantle  A 
Co.  2  Vols.  L2  2s.net.) 

These  daintily  pi-ejiart-d  volumes,  with  their  valuable 
notes  by  Air.  Austin  Dobson,  will  charm  all  lovTu-s  of 
old  Ki-nsingfon,  and  they  reflect  the  gi-eatest  credit  on 
the  publishers.  Tln-ir  g(-neral  clf(!ct  is,  however,  some, 
what  mari-(-d  by  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  woik  of 
the  “  «-mbellishf-i-s,”  as  th(-y  call  tlHunselves.  Mi-. 
Kaillon  soim-times  errs  on  flu;  sid(!  of  over-jn-ettiness, 
-  i(-rifif-ing  tnifh  to  effect,  whilst  Mr.  Sullivan  goes  to 
the  other  extreme,  his  rajiid  dashing  style  bordering 
sometimes  on  coarsene.ss.  Air.  Sbepperson,  however, 
liil  the  hai)|iy  medium  between  them,  ;ind  his  skidches 
and  subject,  |)ictu)-es  ar<?  all  ecpially  felicitous.  Air. 
Sidli v.-in’s  port raits,  in  spite  of  tin;  excellent  manner  in 
wliicli  they  are  i-ejii-odnced,  are  many  of  them  far  from 
satisfactory,  jiresf-nting  the  aiipearam-e  of  hasty  notes 
rather  tlinn  of  serious  studies.  They  were  most  of  them 
evident  ly  suggest(-d  by  old  paintings  or  engravings,  and 
it  semns  a  j)ity  that  half  tone  blocks  from  the  originals 
were  not  substituted  for  them.  'J’he  “Count  D’Orsay” 
nd  the  “Queen  Anne”  are  perhaps  the  worst,  the 
Sir  Philij)  Francis”  the  best,  proving  how  effective  the 
woik  might  have*  been  if  done  with  greater  delicacy.  To 


set  against  this  there  are  fine  gems  of  art,  clever  pre. 
sentments  of  character,  full  of  refined  humour.  This 
said,  we  may  add  that  this  new  rendering  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  delightful  book  is  a  model  of  charming  taste 
and  excellent  workmanship. 

The  Human  Figure  in  Motion  :  An  Electro-Photographic 
Investigation  of  Consecutive  Phases  of  Muscular 
Action.  By  Eadweard  Muybridge.  (Chapman  & 
Hall.  1901.  20s.  net.) 

Mr.  Muybridge’s  work  is  too  well  known  and  too 
highly  appreciated  to  need  a  reintroduction  to  the 
reader.  The  combination  of  mechanical  and  photo¬ 
graphic  ingenuity,  of  care  in  choosing  and  employing 
models  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  patient  labour  of 
producing  this  great  and  elaborate  series  of  “  biographic  ’ 
photographs  are  such  as  to  lay  all  figure-painters  and 
sculptors  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  enterprising 
author.  But  with  all  the  capabilities  of  his  invention, 
the  zoopraxiscope,  the  author  would  have  been  far  from 
giving  us  this  volume  but  for  the  encouragement  and 
patronage  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
early  series  of  “Animals  in  Motion”  had  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  over-analysing  movements  and  showing  us 
not  at  all  what  we  thought  we  saw,  but  what  we  might 
have  seen  had  our  eyes  been  photographic  lenses  and 
our  heads  cameras,  instead  of  only  heads  and  eyes.  But 
here  we  have  men,  women,  and  children,  nude,  doing 
natural  things— walking,  running,  dancing,  climbing, 
wrestling,  indulging  in  athletic  games  and  the  like — all 
movements  being  “  biographed,”  first  in  small  series  and 
then,  in  selected  jihases  and  stages,  enlarged,  so  that  the 
album  is  a  collection  of  thousands  of  “notes”  invaluable 
to  the  student.  It  is  not  pretended  that  we  hav^e  in 
these  270  plates  (comprising  thousands  of  figures  and 
attitudes  in  logical  sequence)  anj'  substitute  for  observa¬ 
tion  or  study,  but  that  we  have  a  very  valuable  adjunct 
to  art  study.  At  the  same  time,  among  these  innumer¬ 
able  figures  there  are  not  a  few,  single  or  groups,  which 
are  exquisite  suggestions  for  picture  or  sculpture. 

A  History  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  continued  by  Arthur  Hassell,  M.A. 
In  6  Vols.  A^ols.  1  to  4.  (G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1901. 

(is.  each  volume.) 

There  is  no  history  we  would  rather  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  student,  none  which  we  would  more  readily 
consult  ourselves,  than  this  admirable  work.  Dyer’s 
History  had  become  a  classic  before  the  advance  of 
modern  knowledge  relegated  it,  through  no  fault  of  its 
own,  to  the  category  into  which  so  thorough  and  useful  a 
work  as  Robertson’s  had  already  relapsed.  Revised  as  it 
now  has  been,  it  is  a  model  of  lucidity,  so  complete  and 
thorough,  without  being  overladen  with  details,  as  to 
lay  the  whole  history  of  modern  Europe  open  before  the 
reader,  not  only  with  clearness,  but  with  such  interest¬ 
ing  exposition,  both  of  fact  and  of  motive,  that  we 
have  the  attractiveness  of  Macaulay  with  the  added 
virtue  of  accuracy,  according  to  the  present-day  know¬ 
ledge,  There  is  no  book  the  history  painter  could  more 
profitably  consult  in  order  to  imbue  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  few  that  would  be  more  useful 
to  the  inquirer  into  the  subject  of  historical  pictures  and 
historical  portraits  within  the  limits  of  date  indicated  by 
the  title. 

Art  Sales  of  the  Year  1901.  By  J.  Herbert  Slater.  (H. 
Virtue  &  Co.  1902.  30s.  net.) 

The  importance  and  thoroughness  of  this  volume, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  synchronous  supplement  of 
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the  “Connoisseur”  and  by  the  elaborate  books  and 
indexes  issued  on  the  Continent,  pi’ove  how  extremely 
commercial  is  the  interest  now  being  taken  in  art 
matters.  It  suggests— otherwise  astute  publishers  would 
hardly  undertake  such  elaborate  compilations— that  the 
old  “collector”  must  be  givung  place  to  the  amateur 
dealer :  a  horrible  rejection  and  a  depressing  outlook. 
Unlike  M.  Soulli4  in  Paris,  Mr.  Slater  has  confined  his 
attention  to  pictures  and  prints,  and  yet  has  produced  a 
carefully  compiled  book  of  over  500  pages,  dealing  mainly 
with  Christie’s  and  Sotheby’s.  Such  a  book  is  valuable 
rather  as  an  historic  record  than  as  an  indication  of 
values,  for  questions  of  condition  cannot  be  settled  in  its 
pages.  At  the  same  time  a  cordiiil  tribute  must  be  paid 
to  the  highly  intelligent  “notes”  which  explain  and 
describe  most  of  the  “lots,”  and  to  the  thoroughly  good 
and  useful  index.  A  work  undertaken  with  such  care 
deserves  all  encouragement. 

Modelling ;  A  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Students.  By 
Ed.  Lant^ri,  (Chapman  &  Hall.  1902.  15s.) 

This  is  positively  the  best  work  we  know  upon  the 
art  of  modelling.  It  is  written  by  the  most  admirable 
and  best-equipped  master  in  the  kingdom,  to  whose 
ability  and  talent  England  owes  many  of  the  best  of  her 
younger  sculptors.  Mr.  Lanteri  is  no  rule-of-thumb 
teacher  ;  his  lessons  are  first-hand,  logically  constructed 
and  evolved,  and  give  the  student  all  the  experience 
accumulated  by  the  distinguished  sculptor,  whose 
superior  genius  for  teaching  has  placed  him  so  high  in 
the  esteem  of  the  artists  of  the  kingdom.  Ev'erything 
that  teaching  can  give  is  given  in  this  volume — the 
whole  art  of  the  sculptor  (so  far  as  principles  can 
expound  it)  is  set  forth  with  a  clearness  tliere  is  no 


misunderstanding.  From  the  cast  we  are  led  to  the 
life,  first  in  detail  and  then  in  the  serious  business  of  the 
sculptor.  “  Modelling  ”  is  illustrated  by  a  most  valuable 
series  of  photographs  of  clay  examples  in  various  stages, 
from  the  first  touch  to  the  last,  with  every  point 
explained  and  insisted  on,  probable  faults  pointed 
out,  and  merits  to  be  aimed  at  carefully  dwelt  on. 
Not  only  is  it  possible,  by  means  of  this  book,  for  an 
intelligent  person  to  teach  himself  to  model  on  sound 
principles  of  art,  but,  what  is  a  more  striking  thing,  it 
can  make  the  ordinary  public  undei-stand  what  sculp¬ 
ture  is,  what  it  means,  when  it  is  fine,  and  why  it  is 
usually  the  reverse. 

Dictionnaire  des  Ventes  d’Art.  By  Dr.  11.  31irein-. 

Vol.  I.  (Pai-is,  L.  Soullie.  1901.  80  frs.) 

In  this  volume,  the  first  of  six,  the  compilei'  has  aimed 
at  great  completeness.  It  includes,  under  the  names 
of  artists  al]ihabetically  arranged,  tlie  sales  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  not  of  pictures  oidy,  but  of  drawings, 
prints,  water-colours,  miniatures,  ])astels,  enamels, 
painted  fans,  and  painted  glass.  This  is  not  confined  to 
Frenchmen  only,  but  inclusive  of  all  countries  as  far 
as  avaiilable,  and  covering  the  periods  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  We  have  tlms  a  sort  of 
French  “Bedford”  and  “Rt)l)erts”  rolled  into  one,  plus 
foreign  countries.  The  first  volume  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable,  and  if  it  is  a  true  .sample  of  the  other.s,  and 
if  the  authors  are  as  accurate  as  they  seem  to  be,  the 
work  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  every  collectoi', 
every  dealer,  and  every  student  of  the  history  and  the 
movement  of  the  arts.  Opening  this  dicti(jnary  at 
random,  we  find  no  fewei'  than  four  big  columns  devoted 
to  Bida ;  a  little  farther  on  tliirty-seven  given  to  de 


DANTE  AND  BEATRICE. 

By  Henry  de  Groux.  (See  page  284 ) 
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Hois.'^itMi.  the  painter  and  engraver  ;  the  list  thus  becom¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  commercial  Bartsch.  Fifty-five  are  given 
to  Rosa  Bonhenr;  and  we  have  not  cared  to  count  how 
many  to  Boucher.  There  are  strange  misprints  in  the 
Britisli  section,  but  French  compositors  have  never 
taken  kindly  to  English  spelling.  The  volume  contains, 
with  its  supplement,  the  letters  A  and  B.  The  work  is 
published  by  M.  Soullie.  to  whose  admirable  labours  in 
this  field  we  have  already  drawn  attention,  especially 
to  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  volumes  on  the  sales 
of  “  Troyon  ”  and  ‘‘Millet.”  In  short,  M.  Soullie  has 
done  for  the  Continent  what  Mr.  Redford  did  for 
England. 

The  Poems  of  John  Milton.  Thin-paper  Edition.  (G. 

Newnes,  Ltd.,  1901.  8s.  net.) 

In  this  astonishing  little  volume  the  famous  Oxford 
lhin-i)aper  edition  is  boldly  challenged  ;  it  also  contains 
all  the  poems  ;  it  is  very  little  thicker,  and  it  is  less 
than  half  the  price.  As  to  the  scholarship,  we  do  not 
care  to  express  an  opinion,  but  we  may  say  that  in 
Messrs.  Newnes’  edition  the  spelling  is  completely 
modernised,  the  punctuation  adapted,  and  the  lines 
not  numbered— matters  of  little  importance  to  the 
general  reader,  whatever  they  may  be  to  the  student. 

In  Memoriam.  By  Tenni/son.  Illustrated  by  A.  Garth 

Jones.  (G.  Newnes,  Ltd.  1901.  8s.) 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  'Ey  Bani/an.  Illustrated  by  A. 

./.  Snlliran.  In  2  Vols.  (G.  Newnes,  Ltd.  1901.  Cs.) 

These  ai'c  new  volumes  of  “The  Caxton  Series,” 
))i'oduc(‘d  with  much  taste.  Mr.  Garth  .Tones’  illustra¬ 
tions  are  excellent  in  their  formality.  His  pen  lines  are 
full  of  charm,  and  often  clean  enough  to  suggest  the 
incisiveness  of  a  line  engraving.  The  designs  are  pleas¬ 
ing,  <-ven  though  they  do  not  breathe  the  purely 
English  odour  of  Tennyson.  The  frontispiece,  “Let 
Love  Clas])  Grief,’’  is  too  close  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Watts’s  “  Love  and  Death,”  but  the  design  is  beautifully 
c()m])osed. 

.Mr.  Sullivan’s  handling  of  Bunyan  is  usually  in  the 
'.pirit  of  the  author,  exce])!  when  tlie  “ Heavenly  Host” 
suggests  nf)thing  so  much  as  a  close  view  of  a  rather 
comic  “brass”  orchestra.  But  the  pen  work  is  very 
i  ntelligent  and  free,  and  the  plates  generally  full  of 
invent  ion  and  feeling. 

Progressive  Design  for  Students.  By  James  II  ard. 

(  Loiiflon  :  ( ’hapman  Hall.  191)1.  .os.  net.) 

Written  by  one  who  has  had  long  expeiaenc((  of  art- 
t'-aching,  this  volume  contains  material  of  an  eminently 
practical  chaiacUu’  for  tin;  guidance  of  both  art-teachers 
.and  students.  It  is  illusti-ated  with  over  forty  plates, 
which  make  .Mr.  Ward’s  theories  of  art -teaching,  asset 
forth  in  tin;  text,  simj)le  and  easy  of  a]tplication. 
.Miogether,  the  book  is  exti-emely  gooil,  and  one  that  we 
cm  warmly  lecommend. 

We  have  also  i-eceived  “  Fiffi/  Years  at  Fast  Brent: 
l.rllrrs  of  Arr/iJearon  Denison,  IS/f'i  —  IXiiJ."  Edited  by 
hi-  niece,  LofiH.x  EvKt.YN  Dhnihon.  (.1.  M»U)ay,  1902. 
12-i.)  We  need  here  mily  comment  on  the  artistic  pio- 
ductifuiof  this  most  sympathetic  hook — a  rcwelation  of 
;i  noble  ch.aiaeter.  The  illust I'.al ions  consist  chiefly  of 
\  iew  in  pen-drawing,  in  the  manner  f)f  Heihert  Railton  ; 
;ind  the  ]>aper  is  11  delight.  Are  the  days  of  phiasant 
print  ing  i>aper  really  coming  hack  ? 

Tut-;  following  have  been  el(;cted  members 
Miscellanea.  of  the  Society  of  Oil  Paint(*rs : — Miss 
E f. K.v  N o ti  I'V) KT K.S( :u K-  B H I (  K l).\  LK,  M essi's . 
'I'KIUiK  K  WlI.LI.V.M.S,  '1'.  .MiM.IK  I  )0W,  T.\  LUOT  HUUIIES, 
.and  A.  1’.  W.  ILww.vui). 


The  illustrations  to  the  articles  on  Goya  in  our 
January  and  February  numbers  were  from  photographs 
by  Messrs.  Romo  &  Fussel,  of  Madiad. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  met  on  February  12th, 
and  appointed  four  Academicians  to  fill  vacancies. 
Till  •ee  painting  membei's  were  chosen,  viz.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  Mr.  George  Henry,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet. 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Nisbet  are  water-colourists.  The 
voting  stood  : — Scott  21,  Henry  21,  and  Nisbet  20.  The 
runners-up  were  Messrs.  A.  D.  Reid  20,  and  A.  K. 
Brown,  Glasgow,  10.  An  architect  member  was  also 
elected,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  AVashington  Browne,  who  got  23  votes 
against  12  cast  for  Air.  .John  James  Burnet,  Glasgow. 

The  death  has  occurred  of  Herr  Schol- 

Obituary.  derer,  the  German  portraitist  and  painter 
of  still  life;  of  Paul  Grollier,  French 
painter  and  illustrator,  better  known  under  his  pseu- 
donjun  of  Alarcel  Chatelaine;  of  Air.  W.  J.  Luker,  the 
w'ater-colour  painter  who  was  burned  to  death  in  his 
studio  in  New  Inn  ;  and  of  Air.  Andrew  AIacCallum, 
landscape  painter,  who  was  born  in  Nottingham,  and 
after  studying  in  Paris  and  Italy  was  for  some  time 
Director  of  the  Alanchester  School  of  Art. 

Herr  Emile  Hunten,  the  German  military  painter, 
whose  death  at  Dusseldorf  at  the  age  of  63  years  is 
announced,  was  born  in  Paris,  and  studied  art  under 
Flandrin-Wappers  at  Antwerp,  and  Lessing  at  Dussel¬ 
dorf.  He  is  represented  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  by  his 
painting,  “The  Assault  on  the  Redoubts  at  Duppel.” 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  celebrated  French 
painter  of  military  scenes,  AI.  Paul  Grolleron,  at  the 
age  of  .38.  He  studied  under  Bonn  at,  and  from  1875  was 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Salon  of  those  pictures  of 
incidents  of  the  war  of  1870  which  so  delight  his  country¬ 
men.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  the 
“  Sarjeant  Tanviray,”  exhibited  in  1891,  which  was 
awarded  a  second  medal. 

AI.  AIarcellin  Desboutin,  painter  and  engraver, 
has  recently  died  at  Nice  at  the  age  of  78  years.  He 
was  born  at  Cerilly  in  1828,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Couture.  He  became  known  as  a  portraitist,  and  his 
work  attracted  attention  at  the  Salon,  Amongst  the 
best  known  of  the  portraits  he  exhibited  are  those  of 
Leclere  the  painter  (1876),  Dailly  the  actor,  in  the 
rOle  of  “Ales  Bottes”  (1878);  the  Hyacinthe  Loison 
family  (1880) ;  and  his  own,  which  was  acquired  for  the 
Luxembourg.  He  etched,  too,  a  large  number  of 
portraits  of  celebrities,  among  them  those  of  Zola, 
Rochefort,  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  Monet,  and  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  He  obtained  honourable  mention  in 
1888,  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1901).  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1895. 

Air.  Albert  Bierstadt,  the  well-known  American 
landscape  painter,  %vho  has  died  at  the  age  of  72,  was 
born  at  Solingen,  near  Dusseldorf,  in  18.30,  and  was 
taken  to  America  by  his  parents  when  about  t%velve 
months  old.  In  1858  he  went  to  Dusseldorf  to  study 
))ainting  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  that  city.  His 
jiictures  of  wild  mountain  scenery  attracted  attention 
immediately  on  his  return  to  Americar.  In  1858  he 
accompanied  the  expedition  sent  to  explore  the  South 
lAiss  of  the  Rocky  Aloimtains,  and  a  great  opportunity 
was  all'orded  him  of  painting  his  favourite  subjects, 
an  o[)portunity  of  which  he  took  full  advantage,  the 
r(‘sults  of  his  journey  bringing  him  into  public  promi¬ 
nence.  The  United  States  Government  commissioned 
him  in  1867  to  paint  a  rejn'esentation  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Hudson  River,  the  work  being  placed  in  the  Capitol 
at  AVashington.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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ROSAMOND, 

The  c^ueen  this  thread  did  gette 
And  went  where  Ladye  Rosamonde 
Was  like  an  angell  sette 
By  I.L.GLOAG, 


ISOBEL  LILIAN  GLOAQ  AND  HER  WORK. 

By  JAMES  GREIG. 


MISS  I.  L.  GLOAG  Avas  burn  in  London  ol 
Scottish  parents  hailing  from  I’erthsliire, 
the  most  picturesque  county  in  tlie 
land  of  mountain  and  Hood,  She 
was  the  first  of  her  family  to  adopt 
an  artistic  career,  and  that  only 
after  she  had  left  school.  Xot  being 
born  with  a  pencil  in  her  hand 
she  never  defaced  the  nursery  Avails 
A\dth  childish  caricatures  of  her 
father,  raothei’,  or  the  cat,  nor  trie<l 
to  colour  prints  in  the  illustrated 
papers. 

At  school,  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  her  companions,  the  elal)- 
orately  shaded  cubes,  the  carefully 
stippled  fruit  and  Hower  i)ieces,  tlic 
rugged  antique  heads  and  lignrcs, 
failed  to  awaken  her  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  an  artist. 

It  Avas  oidy  later,  Avhile  looking 
round  the  A^ari(jus  professions  open 
to  Avomen,  that  she  decided  that 
art  AA^as  more  to  her  liking  than  any 
other  thing.  Having  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  Royal  Academy  Schools 
and  the  advantages  they  offered  to 
students,  she  determined  to  try  if 
it  were  possible  for  her  to  obtain 
admission.  With  that  intention  she 
enrolled  herself  at  the  St.  .John’s 
Wood  Art  School,  but  finding  that 
she  Avas  not  in  sympathy  aa  ith  the 
academic  system  of  training  she 
resoh^ed  to  give  u^j  the  idea  of 
entering  Burlington  House,  and 
joined  the  Slade  instead. 

She  made  rapid  progress  at  the 
GoAver  Street  institution,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  year  illness  forced  her  to 
give  iqj  regular  .study,  and  she 
attended  the  studio  belonging  to 
Mr.  Ridley.  Prom  there  she  AA^ent 
straight  into  the  life-class  at  South 
Kensington.  Then  a  longing  to  go  to  l^aris  came 
on  her.  To  think  is  with  Miss  Gloag  to  act,  and 
she  packed  her  paint-box  and  went  to  AA’hat  is 
still  the  art  Mecca  of  the  Avorld.  Julian’s 
Academy  had  been  recommended  to  her,  but, 
believing  that  the  teaching  there  Avould  be  pretty 
much  like  that  she  had  undergone  in  London, 
she  resolved  to  enter  the  atelier  of  a  master  with 


Avho.se  AAmik  and  method  she  Avas  in  sympathy. 
Rapliael  Collin  Avas,  to  her  mind,  the  painter 
selected  to  guide  her.  Lnder  him 
she  sttidied  assiduously,  (piickly 
gaining  a  mastery  of  technique, 
and  gradually  developing  her  fine 
colour-sense.  The  freedom  of  Jtari- 
sian  studio  life,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  students  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  the  frank  exchange 
of  ideas,  deeply  impressed  Miss 
Gloag,  Avho  declares  that  she  re- 
ceiA'ed  more  good  from  her  felloAA- 
Avorkers  than  from  anything  IM. 
Collin  ever  said  or  suggested.  TAvice 
a.  Aveek  he  came  roum1  the  class, 
his  ccmnnon  remarks  being  such 
as,  “That  Avants  more  yellow,” 
“Brighten  that  up  a  l>it,”  or  “That's 
Amry  good.”  IMiss  Gloag’s  experi- 
encA'  in  this  I'espect  is  similar 
enough  to  that  of  Jiiost  art  stu¬ 
dents,  no  matter  uivAler  Avhom  they 
may  have  studietl. 

Returning  to  London,  she  took 
a  studio  at  Notting  Hill,  and  ere 
long  she  had  the  ])leasnre  of  being 
accepted  at  the  Royal  Academy,  to 
Avho.se  AAmlls  she  has  since  contri¬ 
buted  many  notable  canvases. 

Her  draAving  is  acconq)lished, 
but  it  is  as  a  colourist  that  ]Miss 
Gloag  has  made  her  name,  and  the 
themes  she  has  chosen,  old-time 
legend  and  romance,  have  afforded 
her  splendid  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
playing  her  talent.  Purple  and 
scarlet,  green  and  gokl,  blue  and 
pink,  are  the  keynotes  of  her  pa¬ 
lette  ;  and  from  these  she  evolves 
subtle  tones,  tender  shades,  and 
beautiful  harmonies.  Nor  is  her 
Avork  lacking  in  strength  and  vig¬ 
our.  Witness  “The  Magic  Mantle,” 
Avhich  created  a  distinct  impression  Avhen  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Hoav  w^ell  it 
illustrates  the  lines  of  the  old  ballad  : — 

AVlien  she  had  taken  the  mantle. 

She  stoode  as  shee  had  heene  madd  : 

It  Avas  from  the  top  to  the  toe 
As  sheeres  had  itt  shread. 
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IHL  MIRACLb  OF  THE  ROSES 

IJ  ,  I  -.1  ‘  .  L  (.1 


TIk'  ••x| n’<‘-sioii  on  On*  lacn  of  the  errin^^ 
w  ijiiiRii  is  nn>r<‘  <>(  ,‘inj^ei’  t  linn  of  shame.  Finely 
ffinlerefi,  too.  is  the  eli;i>;rin  ol'  the  kin^i  Oie 
emotion  of  the  crowd,  'onie  w  itii  jeers  on  theii' 
li|»~  .'ind  jid tilat  ions  in  tlieii'  eyes,  others  with  I'ity 
in  tlieir  hearts  foi'  the  pli^jlitof  the  nnfortnnate 
wife.  Miss  (doaK  says  tliat  women  have  little 
-en"*'  of  eomposit  ion.  a  nd  then*  is  some  truth  in 
the  remark;  hnt  in  hei*  ease  it.  do(*s  not  aiiply. 
The  “  .M.'igie  Mantle"  is  sjilendidly  composed. 
The  md-icd  wamian  flyin^r  in  her  robe  of  gorgeous 
hred'  i-  in  the  right  jilaee,  and  the  dark  fignri* 
ol  the  king  binds  togetln-r  (he  (wo  sides  of  the 
pietnie.  'File  eoloiir,  likewise,  is  of  high  (piality  ; 
rich,  deetirat  ive,  and  full  fif  harmony.  On  the 
w  hob  it  i'  a  notable  canvas. 

“  '  i-;i  mom  1,"  wbieh  forms  the  frontisjiieee, 


is  a  picture  of  great  beauty  and  refinement. 
The  lovely  heroine  of  the  story,  to  beguile  the 
time  of  her  lov'er’s  absence,  sits,  “  like  an  angell,” 
sewing  a  pictui’e  of  the  A^irgin  and  Child.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  sound  disturbs  her,  and  looking  round 
she  sees  the  dark  shadow'  of  the  incensed  queen, 
poison-cup  in  hand,  like  a  sign  of  doom,  moving 
towards  her  over  the  sunlit  sw'ard.  Fear  rises 
in  her  heart  and  looks  out  of  her  Avide  open  blue 
eyes;  her  red  lips  are  parted  yet  speechless.  She 
knows  lier  fate  is  sealed,  that  the  injured  Avife 
AAull  have  no  mercy,  and  one  feels  sorry  for  the 
poor  girl  Avho  loved  not  Avisely.  The  treatment 
of  the  SAibject  is  admirable.  The  subtle  model¬ 
ling  of  the  face  and  shoulders,  Avith  tlieir  SAA'eet 
colour,  the  fine  ( piality  of  the  pui’iile  gown. 


RAPUNZEL. 


UY  ISOfJtL  L.  Glo^g 


IS(  )HFJ.  T.TIJAN  (iL()A(i  A\J)  HKH  WOHK'. 


eiui)Liasised  by  the  ^old  and  grey  cheeked  cloak 
hanging  on  tlie  tree,  the  beauty  of  the  lilue  and 
yellon*  of  the  crewel  work,  the  pattern  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  snn-fleeked  grass,  are  extremely 
pleasing  to  the  eyes,  while  the  tender  and  tragic 
atmosphere  permeating  the  ])icture  impresses  o)i 
tlie  imagination  a  feeling  of  old  romance. 

‘‘ Koiii'  coi  ners  to  my  tied,  four  angels  round  my  lie.id. 

Mattliew.  Mark.  Luke,  and  ,)ohn. 

Bless  tli(‘  lied  tliat  1  lie  on," 

is  a  rhyme  familiar  to  ev'ery  cliild  in  Britain,  and 
assni-edly  it  has  never  been  more  fascinatingly 
illustrated  than  in  Miss  (doag’s  picture.  The 
sweet  little  cdierub  lying  on  the  quaint  Ixal  is  a 
vision  of  innocence  and  peace*:  the  rapt  happy 
faces  of  the  angels  have  an  imh'scribable  charm, 
and  one  knows  that  the  mother  sitting  at  the 
window  sewing  in  the  soft  evening  light  is  think¬ 
ing  of  her  darling  in  the  little  crib.  This  is  tin* 
kind  of  subject  a  wennan  can  do  better  th;in  any 


man.  It  appeals  to  the  deep  maternal  tender¬ 
ness  of  her  finer  nature.  Technically  the  picture 
is  excellent  in  arrangement  and  true  in  tone  and 
colour.  “  Rapunzel  ”  and  the  “  Miracle  of  the 
Boses,”  if  less  important  in  theme  and  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  ti'eatment,  have  many  commendable 
points.  The  tlesh-painting  in  the  first-named 
woi'k  is  particularly  fine. 

Miss  (iloag  has  also  essayed  portraiture  with 
considerable  success,  and  to  show  her  versatility 
she  has  made  several  admirable  posters.  Some 
years  back  the  proprietors  of  well-know  n  pas¬ 
tilles  olf(*red  prizes  for  pictorial  advertisements 
of  their  Avares.  Some  of  the  best  British  artists 
W'ere  induced  to  compete,  and  Miss  Gloag  won 
the  first  prize,  amounting  to  fifty  pounds, 
although  she  had  never  befor('  ti'ied  ))oster- 
makiug.  Since  then  she  has  done  a  number  of 
cai)ital  (ifficlitK,  Avhich  have  l)een  much  admired  ; 
one.  a  charming  girl  seated  at  a  sj)inning- 
wheel,  is  extremely  effective*  in  deesign  and 
colour,  while  another,  “  Old  King  Cole,”  is  full 


THE  MAGIC  MANTLE. 


By  Isobel  L,  Gloag. 
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of  liuiuoiir,  aud  would  make  a  striking  street 
decoration. 

Lately,  Miss  Gloag  has  been  drawing  cartoons 
for  stained-glass  windows,  a  class  of  work  emin¬ 
ently  siiitcd  to  her  decorative  style.  The  cartoon 
reproduced  is  for  a  church  window  in  Dorset¬ 
shire.  The  subject  is  three  incidents  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  she  has  treated  it  Avith  great 
dignity  and  grace.  The  faces  of  Christ  and 
the  disciples  are  finely  characterised,  and  well- 
jjroportioned  shafting  carries  the  eye  to  the 
upper  ])art  of  the  window  and  tracery.  She 
has  many  other  commissions  for  similar  Avork, 
but  they  are  nf)t  alloAA^ed  to  interfere  AAutli  her 


picture  painting.  She  has  recently  finished  a 
large  canvas  shoAving  a  group  of  old  women  in 
the  picturesque  walk  of  an  almshouse.  Ghosts 
of  men  and  children  mingle  Avith  them,  and 
the  title  of  the  picture  is  “  The  Quick  and 
the  Dead.” 

Unfortunately,  Miss  Gloag’s  Avork  has  been 
much  interrupted  by  her  life  having  been  one 
long  struggle  against  ill-health.  For  months  at 
a  time  she  is  forced  to  lay  aside  paint  and 
brushes,  and  even  at  her  best  she  can  Avork 
only  in  very  short  spells.  Despite  her  suffering, 
hoAvever,  she  is  cheery  in  spirit,  clear  and  active 
in  mind,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  her  work. 
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A  DESIGN  FOR  A  POSTER. 


Bv  U.OHfL  L.  Gloao 


FOUR  CORNERS  TO  MY  BED, 

FOUR  ANGELS  ROUND  MY  HEAD, 
MATTHEW,  MARK,  LUKE,  AND  JOHN, 
BLESS  THE  BED  THAT  I  LIE  ON.” 


By  Isobel  L.  Gloag. 


TtIF  SPIRIT  OF  COMMUNICATION, 

A  PANFL  THOM  TIIF  IN  I'HF  P  £l  O  COMPANY'S  PAVILION 

AT  THE  PARIS  FXllIBniON,  1900 

By  F.  I  YNf<  JCNKINS 


I'.  1,YNN  JENKINS:  HIS  DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE, 

HIS  METHODS. 

By  [VI.  H,  SPIELMANN 


I'J'  has  not  infrequently  oecuiTed  that  an 
accident  has  led  to  the  praetiee  of  the 
arts  a  man  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
tnriu'd  into  a  diffeiamt  patli  of  life.  Such  a 
cliance  occnirmice  brought  Air.  Lynn  .Jenkins 
face,  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  an  only  half- 
snspected  desire,  which  was  soon  to  become  a 
passion.  Tlnit  hapi)ening  was  the  sight,  in  the 
volume  of  Tiiio  AIaoazink  ok  Art  for  1890,  of 
an  engraving  of  the  little  statuette  of  Joan  of 
Arc  which  liastifm  Lepage  had  modelled  out  of 
common  Inick  clay  as  he  lay  exhausted  and  pant¬ 
ing  upon  his  rleathbed.  fired  by  the  iidluence 
of  this  inspired  little  ligure,  IMr.  .Jenkins  deter¬ 
mined  to  wank  at  scnlptnic*,  not  so  much  in  its 
mori^  seven!  and  classic  form,  but  for  the  sake  of 
that  riecorativc!  quality  and  imaginativeness  of 
design  which  r(!nrl(‘r  it  sjiecially  ajjpropriate  to 
tin-  (!ml)elli>hment  of  Imildings  within  and  with¬ 
out,  as  well  as  of  obj(!cts  of  frequent  use. 

Jl<!  was  one  of  Mr.  Kritli's  pupils  at  Lam- 
ln-th;  th(!n  he  became  a  stinlent  in  the  Koyal 
Academy  Schools.  In  due  course,  .jointly  with 
.^Ir.  (Jerald  .Moira,  he  began  to  (h.weloi)  the  art  of 
what  w(;  might  have  called  modelhal  painting, 
or  painteil  modelling,  were  it  not  that  the  relief 
-o  carefully  treated.  A'ot  that  all  that  he  has 
•  lone  has  been  executed  in  con.junction  with 
.Mr.  .Moira,  llis  works,  executed  indeiMiudently, 


include  the  two  groups  for  8t.  Matthews’s  Chui'ch, 
Cockington,  one  of  them  the  touching  “  Sancta 
Maria,  Virginum  I’atroua,”  liere  reproduced. 
Then  there  wei'e  the  large  sculi)tured  reliefs  on 
the  exterior  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Comijany’s  pavilion  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900,  of  which  tw'o,  “The  Spirit  of  Communica¬ 
tion  ”  and  “  Engineering,”  are  also  shown,  for 
which  a  silver  medal  was  a’warded.  It  should 
not  escape  notice  with  wdiat  ability  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Avithout  sacrificing  his  forms  or  his  planes,  has 
kept  the  flat  surface  of  the  stone  always  assert¬ 
ing  itself- -as  .shoidd  invariably  be  done  in  the 
genuine  relief,  Avhich  does  not  aim  at  sacrificing 
plane  to  a  perspectiA'e  treatment.  Next  come 
the  sculptured  figures  for  the  Rotherhithe  Toavii 
Hall,  and  the  frieze  of  bronze,  iA  ory,  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  eighty  feet  long,  for  the  ve.stibule  at 
Lloyd’s  Register  of  Shipping  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
as  Avell  as  a  number  of  busts.  In  collaboration 
Avitli  Mr.  Moira,  Mr.  Jenkins  has  produced  some 
of  the  best  modelled  and  coloured  relief  Avork 
of  its  kind  seen  at  the  present  day.  Besides 
some  already  mentioned,  there  is  that  for  the 
Trocadero  and  Throgmorton  Restaurants,  for  the 
Passmoi-e  EdAvards  Free  Library,  Shoreditch,  for 
the  Salle  Beclistein,  the  Hotel  jMetropole  at 
Folkestone,  and  for  many  other  buildings  and 
similar  ijurposes. 
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SANCTA  MARIA,  VIRGINUM  PATRONA. 

GROUP  IN  GREEN  MARBLE  FOR  THE  BAPTISTERY 

OF  ST.  MATTHEW'S  CHURCH.  COCKINGTON.  DEVON. 

By  F.  Lynn  Jenkins. 

Tliei’e  .'ire  few  who  understand  so  well  .as 
these  two  young  artists,  .lenkins  and  Moira,  the 
capabilities  of  their  method,  so  tliat  their  work 
is  practically  “right.”  It  is  nndonlitedly  of  a 
higher  order  than  anything  else  we  Imve  in  this 
direction.  In  its  freeilom  it  has  something  of  ii 
rich,  half-accidental,  half-planned  comiiosition  of 
Sir  .lohn  Hilbert,  yet  it  contains  much  of  the 
tormality  of  lim*,  treatment,  and  colour,  which 
Ave  require  of  purely  decorati\e  work.  Through 
these  A'ari.ations  it  goes  far  toAAaials  the  rich 
embellishment  of  the  architect’s  work,  partimi- 
larly  for  internal  decoration  AA’hen  coloureil 
panels  are  reipiiied.  It  is  Avell  designed,  and 
generally  well  modelled,  fpiaint  and  refined  in 
style,  even  though  it  necessarily  suggests  the 
clecoratiA'e  picture  I'ather  than  sculpture.  It  is 
rich  in  colour,  simple  in  line,  and  good  in  treat¬ 
ment — tliat  is  to  say,  it  has  not  the  usual 
treatment  of  the  drawing,  AA'ith  a  line  round  it 
and  the  background  sci'atched  aAvay,  as  we  see 
in  similar  productions  by  other  hands,  but  the 


thing  complete  in  itself  on  a  Avell-considered 
plan. 

In  the  frieze  for  Lloyd's  Register,  to 
Avhich  I  shall  return,  the  colour  is  charmingly 
apportioned,  Avith  its  Avarious  materials  and  its 
pretty  patinas.  In  this  the  artist  has  not 
aimed  at  repose,  as  AAmidd  be  recpiired  in  pure 
sculpture,  but  lias  sought  for  variety  and  har¬ 
mony  of  cnrA'ed  line,  so  that  he  may  secure  a 
continuous  decoration  and  harmonious  iiattern 
all  round  the  hall  Avith  curling  lines  that  eA'er 
insist  upon  the  form  and  movement  of  Avaves 
and  clouds  and  bellying  sails,  Avhile  here  and 
there  a  dignified  and  highly  decorative  little 
figure  of  bronze  and  iA’ory  mark,  as  it  AAU're, 
points  of  rest,  Avith  singular  beauty  and  origin¬ 
ality.  The  preliminary  draAving  for  a  lunette 
oA'er  the  doorA\my  to  the  Council  Chamber  in  this 
building  giA'es  an  excellent  idea  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  artist  toAAmrds  this  kind  of  Avork. 

For  Mr.  .lenkins  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
mission,  young  as  he  is,  to  raise  the  stand.'ird 
of  applied  decoration  on  public  buildings,  not 
merely  municipal  and  ecclesiastical,  but  also 
domestic.  A  detailed  glance  at  his  career  is 
alike  interesting  and  instructive. 


ST.  GEORGIUS,  PUERORUM  PR/ESES. 

GROUP  IN  MARBLE  AT  St.  MATTHEW'S  CHURCH 
COCKINGTON.  DEVON 


By  F,  Lynn  Jenkins. 


THK  INIAGAZINE  OF  ART. 


LUNhTTE  OVER  THE  DOORWAY  TO  THE  COUNCIL  -CHAIVIBER, 
LLOYDS  REGISTRY  OF  SHIPPING,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  EG. 

I-KUM  lilt  WuKKING  CaKTOON,'* 

By  F  LvnN  Jknkins. 


Ilis  fust  Av;is  tlie  decoratifui  of  a  larj^e 

s|)aco  ill  coloured  relief.  After  much  trouble  he 
siicceedeil  in  per.suading  the  linn  of  Messrs.  Lyons 
(V  Co.  to  entiTi.st  him  Avith  the  frieze  at  the 
Troendero.  It  Avas  this  that  brought  about  the 
collaboi'ation  of  iMr.  Moira  AA'ith  himself.  The 
result  A\  as  accejited  as  highly  successful ;  but  the 
most  surprising  jiart  of  it  AAas  that  they  Avere  at 
once  imitated  A\  idely  ;  and  since  then,  in  numerous 
restaurants.  hot(‘ls,  and  similar  places  of  imblic 
resort,  the  idea  his  idea — has  been  copied  and 
worked  in  fri(‘zes  illustrating  legends  and  so 
forth,  not  always  AA'ith  much  sen.se  of  appro¬ 
priateness  to  the  building  they  ai'c  to  decorate. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  they  Avere  ahvays 
carried  out  in  colourcvl  plaster;  but  the  idea 
r^■mained  the  same,  and  the  gratified  artist  eould 
r^•(•ognisc  by  this  practical  flattery  that  some 
headway  had  been  made.  Since  then  the  tAV'o 
Irifiids  ha\c  jointly  made  decorations  in  coloured 
pla-tcr  lor  the  chief  AAorks  already  enumerated, 
and  for  many  other  sniallei’  houses  (“IseAA'here. 
Ilis  next  iilca  was  to  |msh  forward  a  similar 
t  yie  of  outdoor  decoration,  something  that 
-hoiild  be  permanent  in  colour  and  material, 
na-ily  Avashed  and  impci  A'ious  to  the  destructiAm 
atmo-phere  of  I>ondon.  I'j)  to  the  pre.sent,  hoAA"- 
iwcr,  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
publicly  AA'hat,  after  careful  experiment,  he 
declares  himself  ready  to  do. 

I'^iloured  plaster,  of  cour.se,  cannot  bo  con- 
i  lererl  a  really  jiermanent  material,  even  for 
indoor  use;  and  it  is  only  Avhen  Mr.  Collcutt 


showed  him  the  space  for  the  frieze  at  Lloyd’s 
that  he  perceived  that  here  Avas  an  almost  unique 
chance  of  making  a  permanent  effect  in  metals, 
ivory,  and  mother-of-pearl.  It  Avas  a  very 
dihicult  and  interesting  study,  to  be  obtained 
only  by  experiment,  to  discover  lioAV  to  get  pure 
patina  out  of  the  metal  in  various  colours,  and 
how  to  stop  at  the  right  moment  the  action  of 
the  acids  employed.  Still,  he  claims  to  have 
succeeded,  and  so  has  gone  yet  another  and 
greater  step  forAvard — another  step  in  the  long 
liath  that  lies  open  to  every  intelligent  and 
imaginative  decorative  artist.  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  still  for  the  pioneers  in  decora tiA'e 
sculpture  on  a  ground,  relatively  speaking, 
Aintouched. 

There  Avere  several  important  points  to  be 
considered  in  designing  the  frieze  for  the  Vesti- 
bide.  In  the  first  place,  the  provision  of  a 
scheme  Avhich,  Avhile  being  harmonious  Avith  the 
quiet  simple  tones  of  the  DeA’onshire  marbles 
al)ove  and  beneath  it,  should  at  the  same  time 
be  sufficiently  bizarre  and  brilliant  to  enhance 
the  simplicity  and  strike  at  once  the  keynote 
of  enrichment.  Bronze  reliefs  seemed  to  be 
deficient  in  the  former  quality,  hoAvever  possible 
it  might  have  been  by  skilful  ti’eatment  of 
modelled  surfaces  to  obtain  a  certain  effect  of 
sparkle  by  means  of  hard  metallic  highlights. 
It  Avas  therefore  necessary  to  seek  for  some 
combination  of  materials  Avhich  slioidd  break 
up  this  monotony  and  add  lustre  and  variety 
of  colour. 
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'I’lic  artist  lias  been  j^ood  enougli  to  send  me 
an  <‘X|ilanat  ion  of  his  methods. 

MATERIALS 

“  As  tlie  lange  ol  ix'rmanent  materials  possess^ 
ing  such  (|ualitie.s  is  by  no  means  wide,”  lie  says, 
“  I  seleeteil,  as  additions,  ivoiy  and  mother- 
of-iiearl,  trusting  to  heighten  the  effect  by 
occasional  use  of  turquoises,  [learls,  and  similai- 
stones.  An  imiioi’tant  teehnieal  difficulty  was 
next  considered. 

“  .Xnyoim  who  has  modelled  for  bron/.e  will 
know  that  there  is  a  considerable  shrinkage  in 
the  casting  of  the  metal,  the  finished  bronze 
lieing  ai)))reciably  smaller  than  the  mould  from 
which  it  i.s  a  cast.  I'nder  ordinary  cireumstanees 
this  shrinkage  is  of  little,  eonsequenee,  but  where 
metal  is  re(|uired  to  fit  accurately  and  unifoiinly 
between  two  cflges  of  hard  marble,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  and  that  in  long  continuous 
lengths  of  not  less  than  nine  feet,  this  shrinkage 
tiecaine  a  rliffieult  matter  to  obviate  or  to  calcu¬ 
late  for.  .After  careful  consideration  I  (•oncluded 
that  to  use  bron/.e  would  be  to  court  infinite 


trouble  and  anxiety.  There  Avas  also  another 
objection  to  the  employment  of  that  metal  for 
such  Avork :  it  could  not  be  cast  sufficiently  thin- 
I  therefore  decided  to  steer  clear  of  all  these 
difficulties  by  having  electrotyped  copper  as  the 
foundation  of  the  general  scheme.  I  knoAV  that, 
except  in  isolated  instances,  there  has  been  a 
general  disinclination  by  sculptors  to  use  this 
means  of  reproducing  their  modelling.  I  have, 
hoAvever,  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  from  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  executing  this  frieze,  that 
there  is  no  quality  of  surface  which  cannot  be 
equally  Avell  obtained  by  electrotyping  as  by 
casting  in  bronze  for  scidpture  Avhich  is  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  open  air. 
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ELECTROTYPING  FOR  SCULPTORS. 

“  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  advantages 
in  favour  of  electrotyping  as  a  means  of  repro¬ 
duction  ;  one  can  be  certain  that  the  model  w  ill 
be  absolutely  repeated  in  the  metal  even  to 
such  minute  detail  as  the  imi)ression  of  a 
thumbmark ;  the  thickness  of  the  work  can  be 
regulated  to  any  degree;  and,  undoubtedly  for 
delicate  detail,  the  result  is  iulinitely  more 
faithfid  and  satisfactory  than  the  seam-covered 
bronze  procured  by  the  more  capricious  and 
fluky  method  of  casting  from  sand  moulds,  or 
even  by  the  cire  perdue  process.  Electrotyped 
copper  also  lends  itself  readily  to  i)atina  of 
great  variety  of  colour.  With  that  I  will  d(‘al 
later. 

JOINTING  AND  FITTING. 

“  The  small  figure  panels  or 
shields  have  been  arranged  to 
hide  all  the  joints.  There  are 
sixteen  of  these  shield  l)ack- 
grounds,  each  separate  from 
the  figures  which  fit  on  to 
them,  held  firm  by  screAv  bolts 
from  behind.  When  one  of 
these  backgrounds  had  been 
modelled  and  the  pattern  had 
been  successfully  electrotyped, 
the  whole  of  the  figures  were 
modelled  on  this  pattern  and 
cast  in  several  pieces  from  it. 

For  instance,  there  would  be 
a  plaster  cast  of  the  draped 
parts  of  a  figure,  separate 
pieces  of  the  head,  arms,  and 
head-dress,  all  made  to  fit 
with  invisible  points  so  as  to 
form  the  comijlete  figure.  The 
parts  ready  for  reproduction 
in  metal  would  be  handed  to 


the  clectrotyper,  and  those  for  ivory  to  an 
ivory  i)ointer,  to  reproduce  them  in  ivory,  close- 
pointed  all  over  and  ready  to  be  fitted  into 
the  metal,  the  carving  being  finished  by  myself 
from  this  stage. 

“  1  may  note  here  that  in  giving  i)laster  pat¬ 
terns  to  the  electrotypers  it  is  necessaiy  to  allow 
about  an  inch  all  round  the  edges,  as  tin;  )u(dal 
is  apt  to  be  weak  and  ragged  at  the  holders 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  gutta-pei’cha  mould. 
This  suiierfluous  metal  is  easily  removed  after¬ 
wards,  leaving  the  design  true  and  intact.  It 
may  be  partly  due  to  this  fact  not  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  recognised  and  allowed  for,  that  many 
sculptors  have  been  dissatisfied  with  and  dis¬ 
couraged  from  using  electro¬ 
typing,  Each  shield  or  sliip- 
panel  being  typed,  the  sky 
iK'hind  the  clouds,  portions  of 
the  waves,  and  other  parts  to 
be  filled  with  mother-of-pearl 
are  cut  away,  and  silver  and 
gold  thickly  electro  -  plated 
where  required,  the  gold  being 
plated  thinly  over  silver  in 
order  to  produce  a  finer  quality 
of  colour. 

“  The  mother-of-pearl  and 
green  iridescent  shell  used  in 
the  waves  (mounted  on  white 
opal,  glass,  or  slate,  according 
to  the  colour  desired)  is  affixed 
to  the  metal  from  behind.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  preferable  to 
the  usual  method  of  inlaying 
the  shell  or  similar  material 
ill  a  prepared  cavity  from  the 
front,  as  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  no  real  provision  to 
guard  against  time  or  against 
mischievous  fingers  removing 
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SKETCH  FOR  A  PROCESSIONAL  CROSS. 

Dy  F  LVfJN  jErjKINi. 

i(  li'oiii  its  position.  I  have  round  it  l)est  to 
adopt  throughout  tlic  priiiciplo  of 
fixing  every  piec(!,  wlietluu-  ix'ory, 
metal,  shell,  or  jewel,  rroni  lie- 
hiiui,  and  thus  remder  it  peiana,- 
nently  scfiiiTL 

PATINA. 

“  As  each  metal  ])anel,  hi'iglit 
I’rom  the  electro  hath,  a rri \(i(l  in 
the  studio  it  was  tr(iated  with 
long  and  intrieat.e  |)roeess(!S  to 
obtain  the  various  coloured  pa¬ 
tinas  the  general  golden  hi'own 
•  •olour  f)f  the  modelled  borders, 

♦he  black  hulls  of  the  shi])s,  and 
the  purples,  yellows,  gieys,  greens, 
and  blues  of  the  draperies,  sails, 
waves,  ami  either  jiaits.  "J’o  de- 
'<  ribe  exae-tly  how  these  colours 
.lie  eibtaincfl  witlumt  ajiplying 
•in>  pigments  whatf'Ver  is  not 
my  intemtion  miw.  .Suffice  it  to 
;iy  that  sulphurie,  acetic,  and 
hydroehlorie  aeirls,  sa 


and  strong  ammonia,  were  all  that  I  found 
necessary.  It  is  only  by  long  and  patient  experi¬ 
menting  that  certain  colours  can  be  produced, 
and  too  often,  unless  extreme  care  is  taken,  the 
desired  effect,  even  once  obtained,  cannot  ap¬ 
parently  be  repeated,  so  subtle  is  the  combined 
action  of  the  various  acids  and  so  astonishing 
the  results.  It  is  a  delightful  study  for  anyone 
who  does  not  mind  bearing  the  marks  of  it  on 
his  fingers  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

“  I  may  say  that  I  found  some  effects  only 
obtainable  by  brushing  over  the  metal  quickly 
■with  an  acid  and  then  placing  the  work  under 
a  jet  of  cold  water.  Thoroughly  washing  with 
running  water  in  nearly  every  case  stops  any 
further  action  of  the  corrosive  acid.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  true  patina  is  in  itself  a  fixed 
surface  which  cannot  be  brushed  off,  for  there 
are  many  beautiful  colours  easily  obtainable  by 
the  action  of  strong  acids  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  cannot  be  permanently  fixed.  I  have 
found  it  useless  to  employ  very  strong  acids 
except  for  the  occasional  purpose  of  cleaning 
certain  i3arts,  and  even  for  that,  ordinary  potash 
applied  hot  is  better,  as  it  can  be  washed  off, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  metal  clean  and  free 
from  grease — a  very  important  point  to  re¬ 
member  when  starting.  As  a  rule,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  colours  which  are  permanent 
have,  when  quite  dry,  a  dull  glossy  surface, 
which  can  be  improved  when  the  whole  scheme 
is  complete  by  applying  on  a  soft  rag  (which  is 
preferable  to  a  brush)  a  very  small  quantity 
of  white  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine.  At  least 
two  or  three  days  should  be  alloAved  to  let 
the  Avax  set  hard,  aftei-  Avhich  the  surface 
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should  be  lightly  rubbed  until  it  has  a  high 
polish.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  dull 
patina  in  the  crevices  of  the  modelling,  provided 
care  be  taken  not  to  rub  too  heavily.  AA^hen 
the  surface  of  the  metal  is  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  glossy  and  metallic,  a  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  cruslied  walnut-juice  will  retain  per¬ 
manently  whatever  degree  of  polish  is  required 
and  act  as  a  resistant  to  the  action  of  dust.” 

There  is  no  need  to  add  anything  to  this 
elaborate  statement,  so  clearly  and  so  generously 
made  by  the  artist  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother 
sculptors.  His  work  may  be  examined  by  the 
curious  and  the  interested  in  such  matters;  and 
the  resiilt  Avill  be  not  only  agreeable  in  itself, 
but  extremely  suggestive  in  the  case  of  anyone 
gifted  with  an  intelligent  sense  of  decoration. 

The  model  for  a  statue  of  Queen  A^ictoria  is 
one  of  the  latest  of  Air.  Lynn  .Jenkins’  designs. 
Tlie  large  sketch  shows  the  model  as  sent  by 
him  in  response  to  the  invitation  issued  by  the 
City  of  Liverpool.  The  beautiful  drawing  by 
Air.  Hedley  Pitton,  on  page  298,  sets  forth  how 
it  Avould  have  looked  had  Air.  Jenkins  been 
adjudged  the  successful  candidate  in  the  com- 
])etition.  The  jJans,  elevation,  aiid  section  give 


all  the  detailed  information  as  to  construction 
the  reader  could  want. 

Pretty  and  suggestive  symbolism  distinguishes 
the  work  throughout,  from  the  panel  which  sur¬ 
mounts  the  globe,  from  the  lions’  heads  and  shi[)s’ 
prows,  to  tlie  charming  little  auiorini,  typifying 
“Peace,”  “AVar,”  “Commerce,’’  “Invention,”  that 
support  the  crown  and  adorn  it  with  palm  branches 
and  other  emblems,  and  to  the  seated  figures  ])er- 
sonifying  “Liberty,”  “Education,”  “Industry,” 
“Fortitude,”  “Alaternity,”  “Sympathy,”  “Plenty,” 
“  AA’^atchfulness,”  around  the  well-formed  l)ase.  A 
poijit  of  weakness  is  the  columns,  which  froin 
certain  ])oints  of  view  obscure,  though  they  do 
not  really  mask,  the  standing  figure  of  tlie 
Queen.  But  the  highly  decorative  aspect  of 
the  whole  will  be  admitted,  Avith  its  evid<nice 
of  serious  application  and  refined  thf)ught  and 
taste. 

Air.  Lynn  Jenkins  has  started  out  on  his 
career  Avith  eA’ery  promise  of  achieving  a  A^ery 
considerable  place  in  Art.  He  has  originality,  the 
power  of  initiation,  a  graceful  fancy,  genuine 
feeling,  a  sense  of  poetry,  and  an  appreciation  of 
form.  He  is,  therefore,  AA'ell  equipped,  and  his 
deA'elopment  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
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IF  individuality  of 
m  e  t  h  o  d  and 
originality  of  idea 
are  qualities  AAdiich 
entitle  an  artist  to 
consideration.  Air. 
Xico  Jungmann  may 
legitimately  claim 
resiAectful  attention. 
In  everything  lie 
has  done  up  to  the 
lAresent  time  there 
has  been  evident  not 
only  the  charm  of  a 
l)eculiarly  personal 
con  Auction  about  the 
functions  of  picto¬ 
rial  art,  but  as  well 
a  technical  intention 
AA’hich  is  fresh  and  intelligent.  Young  as  the 
artist  is — not  yet  thirty — he  has  passed  the 
tentative  and  unceidain  stage  by  AAdiich  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  almost  every  career  is  marked,  and  he 
has  come  to  a  clear  decision  about  the  manner 

of  expression  best  suited  to  his  particular 


capacities.  As  a  consequence  he  can  lie  judged 
from  a  standpoint  not  often  applicalile  to  men 
of  his  age — as  a  more  or  less  matured  Avorker, 
not  merely  as  a  promising  noAuce  avIio  is  destined 
to  do  great  things  in  a  feAV'  years'  time. 

The  nature  of  Air.  .lungmann’s  training  jirob- 
ably  had  much  to  do  Avith  his  early  deA^elopment. 
Born  at  Amsterdam  of  Dutch  parents,  he  Avas  not 
brought  under  any  art  influences  during  his  child¬ 
hood,  and  had  in  his  home  life  no  special  associa¬ 
tions  Avhich  AA’ere  likely  to  direct  his  inclinations 
toAvards  the  career  he  has  since  chosen.  But  that 
his  tastes  were  manifested  before  he  aa'us  AA'ell  out 
of  the  nursery  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  tliat 
he  Avas  alloAved,  when  he  Avas  only  tAveh  e  years 
old,  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  a  decora- 
tiA-e  painter,  who  Avas  employed  extensively  in 
adorning  churches  and  domestic  interiors  with 
mural  paintings  and  otlier  kinds  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  AVith  this  master  he  remained  for  nearly 
five  years,  gaining  during  this  period  much 
useful  experience  of  technical  processes  and 
learning  many  professional  details  AAdiich  he  has 
since  turned  usefully  to  account. 

AVhen  his  apprenticeship  ended  he  became  for 
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four  year.s  a  student  in  tlie  Academy  of  Plastic 
Art;  and  tlien,  after  competing  successfully  for 
a  commission  offered  for  a  fresco  painting  by  the 
.Society  “  Arti  et  Amicitiae,”  he  came  to  England 
for  a  wliile  to  make  sketclxes  of  London  life.  On 
Ids  return  to  Holland  in  1H96  he  chose  Voleiidam 
as  Ids  headquarters  and  devoted  himself  to  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  varied  and  picturesque 
material  wldch  is  to  be  found  in  that  favourite 
l  esort  of  j)ainters  of  all  nations.  Recently,  liow- 
evei-,  he  lias  taken  ui)  lii,s  abode  again  in  London, 
aiul  as  Ids  liome  is  noAV  amongst  us  lie  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  ourselves. 

It  may  be  taken  as  practically  a  certainty 
that  ho  owes  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
Ids  .‘<tyle  to  the  training  which  he  received  during 
the  most  receptive  jicriod  of  Ids  boyhood.  The 
decorative  work  which  he  watched  in  progres.s 
and  heljied  to  produce  for  four  or  five  years  has 
left  its  mark  ujion  his  methods  and  has,  jier- 
manently  as  it  seems,  affected  his  whole  attitude 
towards  the  practice  of  art.  A  picture  painter  in 
the  ordinary  sense  he  is  not;  he  must  rather  be 
considered  as  a  ilesigner  who  has  found  how  to 
combine  close  and  serious  regard  for  Nature  with 
■  i  definite  reserve  of  techidcal  manner.  He  is  at 


the  same  time  a  realist  and  an  idealist,  a  painter 
who  deals  with  facts,  but  presents  them  in  such  a 
Avay  that  they  fall  obviously  and  naturally  into 
their  right  places  in  a  preconceived  scheme  of 
accomplishment.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  his 
work ;  he  seems  ahvays  to  know  what  it  is  he 
ought  to  do  and  Iioav  far  he  can  go  without 
contradicting  himself. 

A  kind  of  parallelism  exists  between  his 
productions  and  those  of  the  Japanese.  With¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  artists  of  the 
East,  Mr.  Jungmann  lias  developed  much  of  their 
skill  in  selecting  salient  details  which,  when 
arranged  in  a  properly  devised  pattern,  ivill  give 
a  subtle  decorative  result ;  and  lie  has,  too,  their 
instinct  for  the  suppression  of  everything  that  is 
unnecessary  for  the  effective  working  out  of  the 
design.  Pull  of  minute  actuality  as  are  many  of 
his  draAvings  and  pictures,  there  is  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  them  anything  superfluous. 

Possibly  there  is  in  his  manner  something  that 
comes  to  him  by  inheritance  from  generations  of 
Dutch  ancestors.  The  love  of  big  effects  and 
small  details  has  always  been  evident  in  the  art 
of  the  Low  countries,  and  the  Dutch  masters 
liave  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  power  to 
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A  DUTCH  BOY, 

By  Nico  Jungmann. 

paint  little  tliiiiKS  in  a  large  way.  In  liiy 
Avork  he  is,  in  one  sense,  only  carrying  on  the 
artistic  tradition  of  his  country,  though  he  does 
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it  in  a  modern  fashion  and  Avith  a  personal 
touch. 

But  if  he  does  in  this  AAay  represent  the  art 
of  other  days,  he  is  at  least  original  in  his  adapta¬ 
tion.  His  decorative  preferences  keep  him  from 
subservience  to  obsolete  authority  and  save  him 
from  any  struggle  to  reproduce  a  mannerism 
AA’liich  Avould  now  be  out  of  date.  Moreover, 
they  do  not  shut  hhn  olf  from  those  forms  of 
study  Avhich  must  be  folloAved  if  there  is  to  be 
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vitality  in  the  painter's  Avork.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  fails  in  shreAvd  observation  of  charat-ter, 
even  though  he  purposely  aA  oids  the  expression 
of  dramatic  emotions  in  his  pictures.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  the  least  of  his  merits  that  he  presents 
Avith  absolute  accuracy  and  AAuth  rare  sympathy 
the  personality  of  many  types  of  humanity.  His 
rugged  old  men,  wrinkled  and  weatherworn,  his 
sleek  and  smiling  maidens,  his  chubby  children, 
stolid  in  expression  and  sturdy  in  build,  are 
always  admirably  individualised. 

This  sympathy  with  his  subjects  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  his  ])opularity.  I’eople  Avho 
might  tpiite  possibly  be  repelled  b^  his  unusual 
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technical  style,  and  by  his  manner  of  reducing 
everything:  to  a  (inaint  pattern,  cannot  resist  his 
>ineeiit\'.  This  sincei-ity  and  sympathy  are, 
how  cvei-,  not  the  only  (|ualities  which  have 
made  him  a  man  of  mark  at  an  age  wdien  most 
othei’  men  are  oidy  just  beginning  to  earn  a 
'hare  of  popular  ai)prova].  l^iveii  the  inexpert 
obsei-V(‘r  cannot  be  ]>lind  to  the  excellence  of  his 
t(,“chnical  etpiipment.  He  is  a  curiously  suljtle 
and  expres.si\'e  draughtsman,  with  a  Avonderful 
feeling  foi'  icfineinents  of  line;  he  is  a  true 
colourist,  sonnhimes  delicate;  and  tender,  some¬ 
times  strong  and  insistent,  but  always  har¬ 
monious  and  agreeable;  and  he  is,  a-s  might 
reasonably  ha\(“  been  (expected,  a  designer  with 
a  high  a ppieciation  of  the  value  of  thoughtful 
a ria ngenieiit  in  his  com|)ositions.  lie  is.  too,  a 
ina-tei’  of  many  mediums,  and  can  use  executive 
|■e'onl•ees  with  well-trained  judgment  of  each 
one’s  legitimate  possibilities.  His  knowledge  of 
hi'  craft  has  been  ac({uired  by  y(‘ars  of  steady 
and  \aric(l  piaetice,  so  that  it  has  become  at 
hi'l  almost  instinctive.  How  well  it  serves  him 
can  be  I'eii  at  once  if  any  series  of  his  paintings 
i  examined. 

()ne  of  the  most  apparent  characteristics  of 
hi  method  is  a  kind  of  avoidance  of  brush- 
work  for  its  own  sake.  He  does  not  de[)end 
i(-r  the  elTeet  of  his  paintings  upon  handling  as 
t  i:  undeistood  by  tin;  modern  student.  His 
in-  fcreiice  is  rather  lor  what  may  be  called  a 


l)rocess  of  filling  in  Avith colour  the  s])aces  in  his 
line  compositions.  Whether  he  is  Avorking  with 
the  point  or  Avith  the  brush,  it  is  ahvays  Avith 
elegances  of  drawing  that  he  is  most  concerned; 
and  he  adds  colour  more  Avith  the  idea  of 
emphasising  and  accentuating  his  draAving  tlnui 
AAuth  the  intention  of  making  a  display  of  fluent 
mastery  oxer  the  different  painting  mediums. 
It  is  this  inclination  that  leads  him  to  choose  so 
often  subjects  Avhich  alloAV  of  infinite  elaboiation 
in  details,  like  the  lace  or  the  embroidery  on  a 
dress.  He  delights  in  careful  statement  of  every 
fact,  and  examines  and  records  Avitli  microscopic 
attention  all  sorts  of  things  that  a  more  summary 
craftsman  Avould  overlook.  Yet  even  in  his 
most  precise  Avater  colours  he  does  not  lose 
largeness  of  feeling,  because  he  knoAvs  hoAV  to 
keep  all  these  small  details  in  right  relation  one 
to  another  and  in  proijer  decorative  proijortion. 
In  his  larger  tempera  pictures,  painted  on  a 
plaster  surface  of  his  own  preparation,  he  shows 
how^  he  can  A\  iden  his  method  Avithout  departing 
from  its  inherent  principles.  He  Avorks  Avith 
more  consideration  for  pictorial  effect,  but  he 
builds  up  his  composition  Avith  a  mass  of  little 
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accessories,  whicli  are  finished  one  by  one 
with  ex(jnisite  care,  and  fitted  with  perfect 
adjustment  into  the  general  sclieme  of  the 
design. 

The  opportunities  which  the  piiblie  have  had 
of  forming  an  opinion  about  his  ability  have 
fortunately  been  fairly  nnmerons.  Several 
exhibitions  of  his  work  have  been  held  in 
London  during  the  last  few  years,  and  on 
each  occasion  the  inpn’ession  created  has  been 
definite  enough. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  in  this 
country  was  in  189(5,  when  he  showed  some 
drawings  at  the  “  Little  Salon "  in  Orchard 
Street;  bnt  what  may  be  called  his  real 
introdnction  to  London  art  lovers  came  in 
1899.  In  that  year  a  collection  of  about  fifty 
of  his  works  Avas  gathered  in  Messrs.  DoAvdes- 
Avell's  gallery,  and  AAas  recelA'ed  Avith  quite 
a  chorus  of  praise.  It  AA*as  an  immediate  suc¬ 
cess,  for  the  critics  Avere  unanimous  in  hailing 
him  as  an  artist  Avho  had  some  claim  to 
be  considered  as  a  genius,  and  the  picture- 
buying  public  shoAA’ed  a  gratifying  anxiety  to 
possess  examples  of  his  quaint  and  unusual 
[)roduction. 

He  Avas  represented  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1900,  and  held  a  second  exhibition  in 
that  year  under  Messrs.  DoAAclesAveH’s  manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  third  in  1901.  These  included 
Avater  colours,  black  and  AAdiite  draAAdngs,  ami 
important  illustrations  of  his  tempera  fresco 
process ;  they  practically  formed  a  continu¬ 
ous  series  of  paintings  dealing  with  “  Pic¬ 
turesque  Holland.”  At  present,  hoAveA^er,  the 
artist  is  engaged  upon  a  different  type  of 
Avork ;  he  is  preparing  the  mateiial  for  an 
exhibition  of  “Beautiful  Women,”  and  is, 
Avith  this  end  in  vieAv,  painting  a  number  of 
water-colour  portraits  of  ladies  Avell  known 
in  society.  It  Avill  be  interesting  to  see  hoAv 
he  accpiits  himself  in  this  neAV  role. 

So  far,  each  public  demonstration  of  his 
powers  has  had  something  in  it  to  arrest 
attention,  some  idea  Avhich  deserved  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  each  one  has  scored  its  mea¬ 
sure  of  success.  Indeed,  his  progress  has 
been  encouraging  to  everyone  who  desires 
the  recognition  of  art  that  is  original  Avith- 
out  being  eccentric,  and  personal  Avithout 
being  marred  by  affectations.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  AA'hen  fashions  are  rampant  in  the  art 
Avorld,  and  so  much  Avork  is  put  forth  that 
is  obviously  intended  only  to  cause  amaze¬ 
ment  at  its  tasteless  extravagance,  such  an 
artist  as  Mr.  JungiAiann  is  especially  Avelcome. 
His  influence  is  a  good  otie  and  merits  full 
acknoAAfiedgmont. 
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THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  ART:  COPIES. 

By  W.  ROBERTS. 


T  reminds  me  of  Par- 
megiano,”  wa.s  the 
caustic  comment  of 
Ottley  to  Reynolds 
when  shown  a  picture 
in  which  Sir  Joshua 
had  rather  too  closely 
followed  the  Italian 
artist.  An  appalling 
number  of  current  pic¬ 
tures,  old  and  middle- 
aged,  so  to  speak,  remind  one  of  the  men  who 
})ainted  the  originals,  but  of  whose  immediate 
creators  there  is  never  a  tradition.  On  the 
score  of  age,  the  original  genius  is  not  appre¬ 
ciably  older  than  his  imitator. 

The  question  of  copies  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  i^roblems  in  the  study  of  the  early  history 
of  art ;  for  the  differentiation  of  the  genuine 
from  the  counterfeit  often  becomes  almost  im- 
l)ossible  Avhen  the  one  is  almost  as  ancient  as 
the  other.  In  so  many  instances  the  earlier 
pictures.  Virgins  in  adoration  and  numerous 
other  subjects  of  biblical  derivation,  lent  them¬ 
selves  most  readily  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
coi)yist.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  continental  churches  and  public 
and  ])rivate  galleries  contain  many  hundreds  of 
pictures  ascribed  to  artists  who  never  saw  them. 
.Air.  Law  has  recently  given  his  opinion  that  only 
one  picture  in  ten  ascribed  to  Vandyck  is  genuine, 
and  it  might  be  .said  with  equal  probability  that 
only  about  one  in  twenty  of  the  pictures,  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  abi’oad,  ascribed  to  the  leading  Italian 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  is  above  .suspicion. 

How,  or  by  what  means,  are  we  to  distinguish 
a  copy  from  the  oi  iginal  ?  This  is  one  of  the 
many  cjuestions  which  it  is  more  easy  to  ask 
than  to  answer.  Any  general  rule  which  might 
be  formulated  would  be  open  to  a  score  of 
fpialilications ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  copy  of 
an  old  master  is  often  more  literally  accurate 
in  (hdails  and  finatae  than  the  original.  The 
faults  in  the  design  and  drawing  of  the  master 
arc  improved  tqxni,  and  the  action  of  two  or 
tliiee  cmituries  oji  a  ))icture  is  often  to  obliterate 
the  eharactei-istics  of  a  genuine  work.  Many  of 
the  artists  of  tin;  ancient  schools  weie  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  fletail,  and  were  a])parently 
satisPicfl  if  their  works  left  the  easel  with  the 
general  glow  of  genius  and  originality.  Then, 
again,  it  not  infiequently  hai)pened  that  the 
ef)))yi.''t  was  almost  as  consummate  a  master  as 
thf  original  artist.  Perha])s  the  most  remarkable 


instance  of  this  kind  in  the  annals  of  art 
history  is  in  connection  with  Raphael’s  portrait 
of  Leo  X,  of  which  more  than  one  copy  was 
made  at  the  time  and  of  which  hundreds  of 
others  have  been  manufactured  during  the 
succeeding  centuries.  The  most  celebrated  copy 
of  all  was  painted  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  for  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Clement  VII  had  presented 
the  original  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  Ottavio 
de’  Medici  having  received  orders  from  the  Pope 
to  forward  the  picture  to  the  duke,  and  desiring 
to  keep  it  in  Florence,  devised  numerous  pretexts 
for  deferring  the  transmission.  This  enabled  him 
to  have  a  copy  of  it  executed  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  this  copy  was  sent  to  Alantua,  where 
Giulio  Romano  took  it  to  be  the  original  at 
which  he  himself  had  worked  under  Raphael. 
The  deception  remained  undiscovered  until 
Vasari  showed  him  on  the  border  of  the  picture, 
concealed  by  the  frame,  the  name  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  A  good  deal  of  consolation  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  a  picture  attributed  to 
Raphael  is  really  the  work  of  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
but  unfortunately  this  is  not  often  possible. 

Raphael  was  copied  and  imitated  with  a  very 
remarkable  success  and  fidelity  by  such  artists 
as  Perino  del  Vaga,  Timoteo  da  Urbino  (who 
became  Raphael’s  assistant  at  Rome  about  1519), 
Giulio  Romano,  of  whom  Raphael  “  constantly 
availed  himself,”  as  Vasari  puts  it,  Francesco 
Penni,  Pellegrino  da  Modena,  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto  already  mentioned,  all  of  whom  were  more 
or  less  pui^ils  or  disciples  of  Raphael.  Raphael’s 
designs  Avere  so  often  worked  up  by  one  or  the 
other,  and  all  so  thoroughly  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  his  work,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  work  of  the  master  from  that 
of  his  pupils.  Tliey  Avere  themselves  artists  of 
the  first  rank  in  their  time,  and  their  copies  of 
pictures  by  Raphael  are  of  one  degree  less 
interesting  than  the  originals.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  series  of  copies  of  Raphael  Avas  that 
consisting  of  the  fifty-two  subjects,  painted  in 
fresco  at  the  Vatican,  by  Professor  J.  C.  de 
Meulcmeester ;  this  series  Avas  in  AA’ater-colours, 
and  on  a  scale  of  one-ninth  of  the  superficies 
of  the  originals.  This  complete  collection  Avas 
begun  in  1807,  and  Avas  not  completed  until 
1819 ;  four  years  afterAvards  it  was  exhibited 
at  Mr.  Canty’s  Great  Rooms,  No.  80|,  Pall  Mall, 
the  entrance  fee  being  one  shilling.  In  this  case 
there  Avas,  of  course,  no  attempt  at  deception. 

After  Raphael,  perhaps,  among  the  ancients, 
Titian  has  been  the  most  frequently  copied,  from 
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his  OAvn  day  down  to  our  own.  Even  in  liis  life¬ 
time  the  minor  artists  found  that  copying  his 
works  was  much  more  profitable  than  their  own 
small  share  of  originality.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  greater  number  of  works  in  Italy — and 
in  an  even  more  conspicuous  degree  those  in  other 
countries — to  which  his  name  is  attached  are 
not  by  him,  and  many  only  longo  intervallo 
“after”  him.  Some  of  his  earlier  copyists  were, 
as  in  the  case  of  Raphael,  men  of  eminence  as 
artists,  whose  copies  were  certainly  not  manu¬ 
factured  with  the  intention  to  deceive.  It  is 
said,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
about  the  matter,  that  some  of  Titian’s  works 
were  copied  by  his  son,  Orazio  Vecelli,  an 
admirable  portrait  painter,  and  by  his  nephew, 
Marco  Yecelli,  who  accompanied  Titian  on  his 
journeys  to  Rome  and  to  Germany.  Damiano 
Mazza  of  Padova,  Moretto,  and  Bonifazio 
Veronese,  all  disciples  or  pupils  of  Titian,  were 
greatly  influenced  by  the  master’s  style,  and 
undoubtedly  copied  some  of  his  works. 

The  designs  of  Michael  Angelo  at  a  very  early 
period  attracted  the  attention  of  the  copyist, 
one  of  Avhom,  Bernardino  Cesari,  brother  of  the 
much  more  eminent  artist,  II  Cavaliere  d’Arpino, 
is  said  to  have  copied  him  with  such  fidelity  that 
even  in  his  time  it  was  most  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  copy  from  the  original.  Equally 
so,  Ercolino  di  Guido,  the  favourite  of  Guido 
Reni,  copied  that  master  with  so  much  fidelity 
that  he  is  said  to  have  deceived  the  i^ainter 
himself.  It  is  said  of  this  worthy  that  when 
the  Pope  (presiimably  Urban  VIII)  pressed  him 
to  paint  ail  original  picture,  he  replied  that  “  he 
was  a  copyist  and  would  remain  such.” 

Some  of  the  old  Italian  masters  have  been 
most  cleverly  copied  by  Dutch  artists — notably 
Jakob  Jordaens,  whose  replicas  of  Titian  and 
Paulo  Veronese  are  especially  good.  Theophile 
Gautier  tells  us,  in  an  article  in  La  Renaissance 
(a  paper  published  at  Brussels  in  the  ’forties), 
that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  one 
Rocca  de  San  Silvestro  had,  at  Venice,  a 
manufactory  for  the  production  of  copies  of 
old  masters,  and  that  he  employed  a  certain 
number  of  Flemish  artists  whose  special  work 
was  to  copy  pictures  by  the  eminent  artists  of 
the  Venetian  school.  These  copies  were  exported, 
doubtless  to  the  extreme  profit  of  all  concerned. 

The  two  brothers,  Giovanni  and  Girolamo  da 
Ponte,  sons  of  Bassano,  are  said  to  have  passed 
their  lives  in  copying  the  loictures  of  their  father, 
with  great  success,  and  with  what  productiveness 
the  galleries  in  Spain  now  fully  testify.  Somewhat 
on  the  same  principle,  other  artists  have  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  production  of  the 
works  of  a  particular  artist.  Jacopo  da  Empoli 
copied  Andrea  del  Sarto  with  great  success ; 


and  Leonardo  Corona,  wdio  was  for  some  time 
in  the  employment  of  Rocca  da  San  Silvestro 
already  mentioned,  made  Titian  a  speciality. 

Whither,  it  may  be  asked,  have  all  these  copies 
gone?  The  answer  will  readily  suggest  itself  to 
frequenters  of  English  and  continental  auction 
rooms.  Thousands  of  these  venerable  frauds 
change  hands  yearly,  and  are  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  dark  halls  and  staircases.  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  English  ambassadors, 
consuls,  and  gentlemen  on  “  the  grand  tour  ”  were 
nearly  always  buyers  of  pictures,  partly  per¬ 
haps  because  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
Until  the  continental  disturbances  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  these  purchases  were 
almost  invariably  of  copies.  It  was  not  until 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  many  changes 
which  it  brought  in  its  train,  that  indubitably 
fine  and  original  works  came  into  the  market. 
Most  of  the  examples  of  the  Italian  masters 
Avere,  of  course,  in  Italy,  in  public  or  private 
galleries,  in  convents,  and  in  churches.  Napoleon 
and  his  legions  systematically  plundered  build¬ 
ings  of  their  pictures,  most  of  which  were  sent 
to  Paris.  Some  of  these,  on  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  were  returned  to  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  others  got  into  the  hands  of  private 
collectors,  and  not  a  small  proportion  found 
their  way  to  England.  The  Italian  nobility, 
reduced  to  almost  absolute  want,  readily  sold, 
chiefly  to  English  collectoi’s  or  their  agents, 
such  pictures  as  they  had  been  able  to  hide, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Buchanan’s  most  interesting 
“  Memoirs.”  Reynolds  himself  aided  and  abetted 
the  copyists,  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cunynham, 
at  Lille,  dated  Nov.  25,  1785,  the  President  pro 
poses  to  purchase  two  pictures  by  Rubens  at 
the  Capuchins,  and  replace  them  by  copies, 
to  be  done  by  a  young  artist,  who  formerly 
lived  wfith  Reynolds;  he  Avould  give  him  proper 
instructions  how  to  give  the  copy  an  old  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that  few,  even  amongst  the  connoisseurs, 
should  distinguish  the  difference.  This  is  faii  ly 
“cool”  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua!  But  the 
copyist  was  always  to  the  front ;  and  as  recently 
as  six  years  ago  English  newspapers  and  col¬ 
lectors  received  from  Turin  a  circular  letter  in 
Avhich  examples  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  Murillo, 
Holbein,  Diirer,  Fra  F.  Lippi,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Guido  Reni,  Titian,  Giotto,  and  Fra  Angelico 
were  offered,  presumably  at  cheap  rates.  The 
old  game  is  clearly  one  of  much  profit.  Gautier, 
in  the  article  already  mentioned,  speaks, 
apparently  from  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
of  a  “  fabrique  ”  of  Boucher,  of  Lancret,  and 
of  Watteau,  on  the  Pout  Neuf ;  and  also  of  one 
at  Seville  for  the  concoction  of  Murillo’s — “  a 
I’usage  des  Anglais.”  Toujours  les  Anglais,  of 
course ! 
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Iviily  ill  tlio  iii'cseiit  ceutui’y  there  was  at 
thorenee  a  31.  Averaiii,  a  young  Fieiieh  artist, 
Avliose  skill  at  copying  miniatures  Avas  remark- 
ahle.  A  3Ir.  (iordon  bought  of  him  a  clever 
copy  of  the  Fornarini  of  Raphael,  and  one  from 
the  Venus  Vesita  of  Titian,  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
said  to  be  the  only  miniature  of  this  great 
artist  :  it  had  a  good  deal  of  tlie  character  of 
(bieen  3Iary  Stuart,  Avas  painted  on  a  gold 
ground,  and  the  price  Avas  six  sequins.  It  AA'as 
subsequently  sold  AAuth  3Ir.  Gordon’s  other 
“  A’crtn,’’  in  Sloane  Street,  London,  and  made  a 
Haring  ajipearance  in  the  dealer’s  catalogue; 
it  Avas  bought  by  a  gentleman  for  55  guineas. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Mornitvj  Chro)iicle  con¬ 
tained  an  adA'ertisement  that  “an  original 
portrait  of  .Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  un¬ 
doubted  AA'ork  of  Titian,  Aalue  1,000  guineas, 
A\  as  to  be  seen  at  No.  14,  Pall  31all ;  price  of  ad¬ 
mission,  two  shillings  and  sixpence.’’  The  enter¬ 
prising  oAvner  made  f^HOO  or  £400  out  of  the 
exhibition,  and  sold  the  portrait  for  almost 
twice  that  amount,  the  purchaser  being  a 
nobleman. 

( )f  English  copies  and  coi)yists  a  long  article 
nught  be  Avritten  Avithout  at  all  exhausting 
the  subject.  Thomas  V.  Gooderson,  a  pupil  of, 
and  for  many  years  assistant  to.  Sir  F.  Grant, 
made  a  great  many  clcA-er  copies  after  ancient 
ami  modern  masters,  from  Tintoretto  to  Reynolds, 
and  doubtless  many  of  these  are  noAV  prized 
as  originals  ;  the  I'csidue  Avas  sold  at  Christie’s 
in  A])ril,  ISHI.  At  a  much  earlier  date.V.  and 
lb  (ireen  made  some  good  cAipies  from  the 
oi  iginals  in  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery  in  17U5,  and 
a  catalogue  of  these  copies  is  in  the  art  library 
of  the  A'ictoi-ia  and  Albert  Museum.  A  series 
of  lifty  cojiies  of  AA'orks  by  eminent  masters, 
by  .lohn  Rirch,  was  sold  at  Christie’s  in  31ai'ch, 
Is.-jS.  .S.  Harding,  the  miniature  painter,  copied, 
but  in  watcr-colouis,  a  great  number  (jf  old 
family  jiort rails. 

d'he  copies  of  Ib-ynolds’  portraits  are  legion. 
''J'hc  .Mrs.  Siddons  as  “The  Ti'agic  3luse,’’  at 
l)ul\\i<4i,  was,  as  Norlhcote  tells  us,  jiainted  by 
.Scoi'c,  one  of  Sir  .loshua’s  assistants,  but  the 
artist  ilid  not  scruple  to  take  700  guineas  for 
it.  Early  in  the  jiresimt  century  a  large 
number  of  excellent  cojiies  after  Keynolds,  ])y 
l{i~ing  and  Pattinson,  were  put  into  circula¬ 
tion.  Chailcs  Ibiirlield  (who  died  in  ISO!)  made 
(»mc  copies  (admiiable  in  their  Avay)  of  pic¬ 
tures  liy  Dutch  artists,  and  he  also  executed 
onu!  capital  counterfeits  of  Sir  .Joshua’s  Avorks ; 
two  of  these,  -Miss  Ihxdhby  and  “Simplicity,” 
were  sohl  at  Robinson  and  f’ishcr’s  on  hVb- 
nmry  .‘J,  bSO.S,  for  ;J1  guineas  and  41  guineas 
I'c- pectiAcly  excellent  prices  indeed  for  mere 
coj  lir-. 


Romney,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  Constable,  and 
every  other  eminent  English  artist  doAvn  to  Sidney 
Cooper,  have  been  freely  copied.  In  1874  the 
daily  papers  contained  an  advertisement  oifering 
a  reAvard  for  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  certain 
fraudulent  Linuells,  Avhich  Avere  sold  at  high 
figures;  buf  AAuth  no  result.  In  the  folloAAUug 
year  a  dealer  Avas  prosecuted  for  attempting  to 
palm  off  as  an  original  a  picture  by  the  elder 
Linnell  Avhich  Avas  declared  to  be  spurious.  Four 
years  afterwards  another  case,  in  Avhicli  a  false 
Cooper  Avas  the  subject  of  litigation,  came  before 
the  courts ;  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  Mr. 
Sidney  Cooper  declared  that  out  of  153  pictures 
Avliich  had  been  submitted  to  him  as  his  Avork 
only  eleven  AA  ere  genuine. 

The  directors  of  the  various  public  art  gal¬ 
leries  in  London  could  doubtless  tell  some  ex¬ 
hilarating  stories  of  old  “  copies  ”  submitted  to 
them  as  originals  ;  at  public  auctions  of  recent 
years  it  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  name  the 
Doetsch  and  the  Sellar  collections  to  raise  a 
smile.  There  ought  to  be  a  most  rigorous  and 
universal  hiAA^  as  to  copies,  and  no  copy  should  be 
permitted  to  be  taken  at  any  public  gallery  Avith¬ 
out  having  some  kind  of  indelible  stamp  placed 
on  the  canvas,  as  in  some  galleries  in  Italy. 
Not  all  rich  picture  collectors  are  either  Avise 
or  expert ;  but  the  less  reputable  dealers  should 
be  prevented  from  enriching  themseh^es  at  the 
expense  of  ignorant  clients.  The  present  Avriter 
knoAA's  of  a  Avonderful  collection  of  pictures  in 
the  west  end  of  London,  filling  one  or  tAAm  large 
galleries,  and  in  Avhich  nearly  all  the  great  masters 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  are  represented — 
by  name ;  not  one  of  these  pictures  is  genuine  ! 

There  is  a  curious  and  amusing  story  Avhich 
Avill  exifiain  the  nature  of  a  good  many  pictures 
“  Avhich  have  been  in  the  family  for  years  and 
years,”  and  Avliose  authenticity  “  had  never 
been  challenged  before,”  ifiirases  Avith  Avhich 
every  expert  is  familiar  Avhen  going  through  old 
family  collections  in  making  valuations  for  pro¬ 
bate  or  studies  in  art.  The  story  is  as  Avritten 
doAvn  for  me  by  an  intimate  friend  (noAV  de¬ 
ceased!.  It  is  as  folloAvs : — 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  jovial  and  po])ular 
member  of  the  Club,  Avho  is  a  Avell-knowm  artist 
and  one  of  the  best  colourists  of  the  day,  thought 
the  existence  of  some  of  these  often  inferior  copies 
might  be  explained  through  an  experience  Avhich 
he  had  as  a  young  beginner,  Avhen  he  Avas  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  a  reiAutation  by  his  AA'ork.  He 
Avas  then  offering  some  of  his  pictures,  Avhich  he 
took  Avith  him  under  his  arm,  to  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  [)icture  dealers  of  the  day.  The  latter  Avould 
not  be  induced  to  buy,  but  it  occurred  to  him 
that  my  friend  might  perhaps  be  Avilling  to  copy 
a  picture,  AA’hich  he  produced  fi’om  a  corner,  Avith- 
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out  the  fraiiie,  and  asked  the  young  artist  how 
much  Ids  price  Avould  be  for  making  an  exact 
copy  of  tlie  same.  iMy  friend  named  a  moderate 
sum,  and  upon  the  price  being  agreed,  set  to  Avork 
and  finished  the  copy  Avithin  the  stipulated  time 
for  deliA’ery.  Upon  taking  it  to  the  dealer,  he 
Avas  told  that  he  had  succeeded  most  admirably, 
but  that  he  had  forgotten  a  most  important  little 
item,  viz.,  the  signature.  The  artist  thereupon 
most  indignantly  told  his  employer  that  he  Avould 
sooner  destroy  his  copy  than  lend  his  hand  to 
Avhat  appeared  to  him  no  better  than  a  forgery ; 
but  the  dealer  thought  that,  after  all,  this  Avould 
not  signify,  as  he  could  get  it  done  elsewhere, 
paid  the  stipulated  sum,  and  dismissed  my  friend 
Avith  smiles  and  boAvs.  Many  years  after  this,  my 
friend,  Avho  had  since  then  made  a  position,  in 
Ausiting  a  country  house,  much  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment  saAA"  his  copy  in  an  original  beautiful  sev^en- 
teenth  century  frame  ui^on  the  Avails  of  his  host’s 
(lining  room.  He  expressed  his  great  pleasure 
to  the  lady  of  the  house  that  she  slioidd  liaA^e 
been  a  generous  patron,  unknoAvn  to  him,  in  the 
days  of  his  early  beginnings,  and  through  her 
commission  been  of  most  material  assistance  to 
him.  The  hostess  shoAA'ed  blank  astonishment, 


Avhich  increased  not  a  little  when  the  artist 
pointed  out  the  Avork  Avhich  he  claimed  as  his, 
and  told  her  visitor  that  surely  he  must  be  mis¬ 
taken,  as  the  Avork  in  cpiestion  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  her  family  for  centuries.  The 
artist,  greatly  amused,  asked  the  lady  if  she 
AA'ould  alloAv  him  to  take  the  picture  out  of  tlic 
frame,  as  if  his  version  of  the  origin  of  the  Avork 
Avere  correct,  he  AvoAild  be  pleased  to  shoAv  her  his 
signature,  Avhich  for  safety  he  had  left  on  an 
iiiAusible  corner  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  canvas, 
Avhere  the  corner  is  tacked  doAVU.  The  picture 
was  taken  doAvn  and  the  signature  duly  dis¬ 
covered,  as  Avell  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  fiaud, 
Avho  AA^as  an  enterprising  nepheAV  of  the  lady 
of  the  house,  an  impecunious  medical  student 
Avalking  the  hospitals  in  Lomlon  at  the  time, 
Avho  had  thought  of  this  ingenious  trick  foi' 
raising  the  Avind  by  persuading  his  aunt  to  let 
him  take  that  beautiful  picture  to  town,  Avhere 
he  had  a  very  clever  friend,  avIio  Avould  do  the 
necessary  cleaning  most  carefully,  and  make  the 
picture  look  like  ncir.  In  this  he  certainly  had 
succeeded  to  his  aunt's  complete  satisfaction. 
But  Avhat  became  of  the  original  remains  a 
mystery  to  this  day. 
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By  H.  CLIFFORD  SMITH. 


IT  is  strange  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  of  the  most 
priceless  of  our  national  trea¬ 
sures,  the  Portland  Vase, 
should  have  been  treated  Avith 
such  inaccuracy  by  all  those 
Avho  liaA^e  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  it.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  perhaps  be 
Avorth  Avhile  to  record  the 
truth  Avith  regard  to  the  discovery  and  later 
history  of  this  famous  AA^ork  of  art. 

In  the  year  1,594  Flaminius  Vacca,  a  Roman 
sculptor,  Avritiug  to  a  friend,  mentions  the  dis¬ 
covery,  in  a  sepulchral  chamber  under  the  Monte 
del  Grano,  a  small  hill  near  Rome,  of  a  finely 
sculptured  sarcophagus,  Avhich  Avas  removed  and 
placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Avhere  it 
still  remains.  (See  p.  310.)  The  sarcophagus 
enclosed  a  glass  vase  of  splendid  Avorkmanship. 
This  vase  Avas  accpiired  by  the  Barberini  family. 


and  Avhen  in  the  year  1()23  Matteo  Barberini  Avas 
raised  to  the  Pontificate  as  Urban  VIII,  he 
placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  palace  he  erected 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill. 

In  the  Barberini  Palace  for  a  century  and  a 
half  the  vase  reposed,  exciting  the  admiration 
of  all  Avho  saAV  it.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  poverty  of  several  of  the 
great  families  of  Rome  forced  them  to  raise 
money  on  their  works  of  art.  Rome  at  that 
time,  as  the  centre  of  the  artistic  Avorld,  Avas 
filled  Avith  artists,  connoisseurs,  and  antiquaries. 
Amongst  these  Avas  a  Scotsman,  James  Byres  by 
name,  an  antiquary  and  architect,  Avho  in  the 
year  1770  purchased  the  vase  from  the  Barberini 
family.  In  1782  Sir  William  Hamilton,  then 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  and  in  close 
touch  Avith  the  anticiuaries  of  Rome,  bought  the 
vase  from  Byres  for  £1,000,  and  toAvards  the  end 
of  the  folloAving  year  brought  it  over  to  England. 
At  his  hotel  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  he 
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THE  FRONT  OF  THE  SARCOPHAGUS 
IN  WHICH  THE  VASE  WAS  FOUND. 

showed  it  to  several  of  liis 
March,  1784,  exhibited  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Society  of  Aiiti- 
(liiaries.  Through  the  writings 
of  numerous  connoisseurs  and 
men  of  letters  the  fame  of 
the  vase  liad  preceded  its 
ai-rival  in  this  country,  and 
among  the  first  to  visit  Sir 
^Milliam  at  his  hotel  was  the 
I  )uchess  of  Portland,  widow 
of  the  second  Duke,  who  at 
once  opened  negotiations  for 
ac((uiring  this  renowned  ob¬ 
ject  for  the  museum  she  was 
then  busily  forming.  The  in¬ 
teresting  story  of  this  trans¬ 
action  can  be  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  Delany. 

The  ])urchase  Avas  con¬ 
cluded  with  so  much  secrecy 
tliat  it  was  not  discovered 
till  after  tin;  deatli  of  the 
Duchess,  on  July  17th,  1785, 
that  the  vase;  had  ejitered  into 
her  [)o.ssessio)i.  Sir  Horace 
NValpolc  writes  on  August 
10th  from  Sli’aAvberry  Hill: 

“  I  have  heaifl  since  my  re¬ 
turn  that  Sir  ^Villiam  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  i-enowned  vase,  which 
had  disappeared  with  so  much 
mystery,  is  again  di.scovered 
not  in  the  tomb,  but  in  the 
trca-->iry  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  in  which  1  fancy  it 
h.arl  made  ample  I’oom  for 
it  elf,"  Again  a  Aveek  later 
he  Avrites  :  “The  Duchess  of 


THE  MONTE  DEL  GRANO  WHERE  THE  VASE  WAS  FOUND 


A  mount  commonly  called  "Del  Giano,  "  made  of  earth  bioughi  In  cover  the  tomb. 

R.  Tomb  of  Alexander  Seucrus  and  Julia  Mammea. 

C.  Old  entrance  in  the  said  tomb  on  the  ground  floor,  into  the  lower  room.  ^ 

D.  Recent  opening  in  the  thickness  of  the  vault,  by  which  an  entrance  was  made  into  the  funereal  chamber  in  which 

stood  the  marble  sarcophagus.  j  j  »■ 

E.  The  coffer  or  sarcophagus  considered  to  belong  to  the  said  Emperor  Alexander  Seuerus  and  Julia  Mammea. 

F.  Entrance  and  approach  to  a  little  room  without  other  exit.  .  •  t  „ 

G.  Vault  of  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  broken  through  and  demolished  to  feten  out  the  sarcophagus  wnwh  wxs 

lowered  to  the  bottom  floor  by  a  crane,  and  drawn  out  by  the  old  entrance, 

H.  Dotted  lines  showing  the  plan  of  the  upper  room. 

I.  Modern  villa  and  cypresses  on  the  summit  of  the  said  mount. 


friends,  and  in 


Portland  was  a  simple  Avoman,  but  perfectly 
sober,  and  intoxicated  only  by  empty  vases. 
Other  duchesses,  it  seems,  can  grow  tipsy  with 
lemonade.  The  vase,  the  tAvo  thousand  pounder, 
is,  I  hear,  to  be  sold  again — but  who  is  to  buy 
it?” 

Ill  the  succeeding  spring  the  whole  museum 
Avas  sold  at  the  late  Duchess’s  residence  in  Privy 
Garden,  Whitehall.  The  sale  lasted  thirty-five 
days — from  April  24th  to  June  7th.  There  were 
4,156  lots,  the  last  being  the  “most  celebrated 
antique  vase  or  sepulchral  urn  from  the  Bar- 
beriiii  cabinet  at  Rome.”  It  was  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland  for  £1,029.  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood,  the  great  potter,  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  vase  in  order  to  copy  it  in  Ms  jasper  ware. 
There  is  a  story,  for  which,  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion,  that  Wedgwood  attempted  to  outbid  the 
Duke ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  three 
days  later  he  received  on  loan  the  Duke’s  coveted 
posse.ssion. 


A  lutJiJiirmen/e  i/rtio  Ji  terra 


R  .)Wrn.  !/,  A/effa»,/ro  SrJero  et  Ji  GaAj  Atamreiea  G  Volta  M/a  Carrera  a/ piano  terrene  rvltu  ct  Jrmom 

C  lngr^/0  o/rAco  in  i/rifo  Senv/rro  a/ nia/io  frrrreno  per-  £rarji/vri /Area /<r/io/crcue  ca/ata  a/ 

^  ^  f- r  T  i^fanoconar^MUcitirafaji/ortper  ltnor^soj/JtiCO 

e  i/irnoArano  ic/  pianiu  ael/ti 


(/ore  Alef.^3ne/ro  Sei/erc  etJi  Giulta  Jiammea 


araa 
ale  c 


ne/fa  camera  i/t  fettv  '  ^  ^  y  ? 

D  feramr  nr/ miiJ'se  Jcl/a  uol/a Julfo  moilemiimrn  H  Linfepimtale  c/te  ^ 
tr  per/o  p4ij/e ^ penetro  nelLt  CLintcruJrpoIcrti/e  ^  jtanzajirperjore 

Joue  era  Ajt/utu/ytrra  Jl  marmo 
oLra 


a  piaeu 


]  Cojuio  ' moJertio  et  Ciprerri  nel  riaJto  ill  jettomon 
£  Jriii /epoirole  o Jarcfla^o  termte  del  JettoJmfera  te  per  Jehaa  Je/la  ueJiita 
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THE  PORTLAND  VASE. 


Already,  while  in  the  possession  of  Byres,  a 
mould*  of  the  vase  had  been  taken  by  Pichler, 
the  gem  engraver.  Byres  idaced  this  mould 
in  the  hands  of 
James  Tassie,  Avho 
took  from  it  sixty 
casts,  and  then 
destroyed  the 
mould.  For  up- 
Avards  of  four 
years  Wedgwood 
worked  with  infi¬ 
nite  pains  to  pro- 
duce  a  copy 
worthy  of  his 
splendid  model. 

At  length,  in  1790, 
his  first  perfect 
copy  was  pro¬ 
duced.  This,  after 
being  shown  to  the 
Queen,  was  priv¬ 
ately  exhibited  in 
the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  where,  by 
the  possessor  of 
the  vase  itself  and 
by  the  most  dis- 


tingiushed  artists  of  the  day,  including  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  its  entire  similitude  to  the 
original  was  certified.  Finally  it  was  exhibited 

to  the  i)ublic  in 
Wedgwood’s  shoAV 
rooms  in  Greek 
Street,  Soho.  We 
reproduce  the  rare 
admission  ticket, 
engraved  in  stip¬ 
ple,  which  Avas 
issued  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  (See  p. 
312.)  C  r  o  AA"  d  s 
availed  themselves 
of  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  inspect 
AVedgAvood’s  mas¬ 
terpiece. 

H  o  Av  in  a  n  y 
copies  AVedgAAmod 
actually  produced 
is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  He 
issued  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  for  fifty, 
at  fifty  guineas 
a-piece,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  more 
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THE  PORl'LAyD  VASE 
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THE  TICKET  OF  ADMISSION  TO 
WEDGWOOD'S  EXHIBITION. 


tliMii  tliii'ty  copies  of  tlie  first  issue  were  ever 
made.  Eiiie  specimens  of  these  early  copies, 
w  liicli  are  pu^nerally  of  lilack  ground  with  Avliite 
reliefs,  and  finislied  by  the  gem  engraver,  arc 
of  great  valiu*.  From  the  existing  moulds  other 
copi(‘s,  wliich  a  careful  comparison  will  easily 
distinguisli  from  the  earlier,  were  iiroduced  by 
his  successors  after  Wedgwood’s  death;  and  as 
lime  went  on  oilier  firms  issued  copies,  or  rather 
biirlcsqiH's,  of  the  original,  altering  its  form  to 
-nit  their  own  fancy. 

'flic  vase  itself  returned  to  the  possession  of 
its  owner,  and  by  the  fourth  Duke,  in  ISIO,  was 
dcpositcfl  in  the  Hritish  Museum.  The  tragedy 
which  closes  this  story  took  place  on  February 
7th.  IHb").  On  that  day  a  vdsitor  to  the  Museum, 
one  William  Lloyd,  a  scene-iiainter  by  iirofession, 
picking  up  a  fragment  of  sculpture,  hurled  it  at 
the  precious  wase,  which  in  a  moment  lay  scat- 
tcrctl  in  fragments  about  the  floor.  The  man  on 
licing  taken  into  custody  assigned  no  object  for  a 
dccrl  as  senseless  as  that  of  Eratostratus,  who  set 
fire  to  the  tciniile  (if  Diana  of  Ephesus  in  the 
mere  hope  of  gaining  notoriety,  d’he  utter  dc- 
t  ruction  wrought  upon  the  vase  can  be  seen  in 
the  water-colour  drawing  of  the  fragments  made 
liy  ']’.  Ilo'iner  Sheiiherd,  a  jiai liter  of  some  ability, 
'see  ojiposite.)  ’riiese  fragments  were  ])lacpd  in 


the  hands  of  John  Doubleday,  a  craftsman  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Museum,  who  pieced  them  together 
with  the  greatest  cai’e  and  ingenuity.  The  vase, 
as  restored,  now  stands  in  the  gem  room  of  the 
Museum,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  the  picture 
by  Rarrhasius,  which  Pliny  tells  us  remained 
unharmed  after  being  struck  thrice  by  lightning, 
or  in  the  more  recent  case  of  Gainsborough’s 
stolen  Duchess,  the  tragedy  of  fortune  has 
tended  to  increase  popular  interest  and  ad¬ 
miration. 

Want  of  space  prevents  any  lengthened  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  and  qualities  of  the  vase. 
Its  material,  which  was  long  considered  a  precious 
stone,  is  of  glass  paste  of  two  layers,  the  upper 
being  cut  away  to  form  the  relief.  For  a  long 
time  the  ashes  it  contained  were  siqiposed  to  be 
those  of  Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother.  Tlie 
sarcophagus  dates  from  the  third  century  a.d,, 
the  ]ieriod  of  that  Einjieror,  but  to  whom  it 


THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  VASE. 

From  thc  Water-Colour  Drawing  by  T.  Hosmer  SHEPHErin. 
‘The  Round  Vessel^  contain  th^  Smallest  Fragments.' 
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belouged  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  On  the 
question  of  the  subject  represented  on  the  vase, 
which  itself  dates  from  the  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  doubt  existed  for  many  years, 
until  Wincklemann,  “  the  father  of  modern 
archaeology,”  decided  in  favour  of  the  story  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis.  Wedgwood’s  own  theory  that 
the  subject  represented  immortality  is  carried 
out  in  a  gem  executed  by  William,  nephew  and 
successor  of  the  James  Tassie  mentioned  above. 


This  gem,  produced  about  1830,  is  inscribed  with 
the  Greek  word  “  Athanatos,”  while  a  butterfly, 
emblem  of  immortality,  hovers  over  the  mouth  of 
the  vase.  Another,  amongst  many  other  theories, 
was  propounded  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  grand¬ 
father  of  the  great  Charles  Darwin,  and  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  poem  “  The  Botanic  Garden  ” 
by  these  lines  : — 

“Or  bid  mortality  rejoice  and  inonr?! 

O’er  the  fine  forms  on  Portland’s  mystic  nrn.” 


WRITING  SET  IN  BRONZE  GILT. 
In  the  Possession  of  the  German  Emperor. 

By  Otto  Rohloff. 


PROFESSOR  OTTO  ROHLOFF. 


The  complaint  cannot  be  justified  to-day,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  small  decorative  works. 
On  every  hand  sculptors  are  turning  their 
attention  in  this  direction,  and  in  Germany 
also  progress  has  been  made.  Indeed,  that 
country  can  show  results  as  good  iii  certain 
sections  of  applied  art.  A  visit  to  the  recent 
Art  Exhibitions  in  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  and 
Munich  was  convincing  as  to  the  advance  made 
in  the  bronze  art  industry.  In  this  particular 
branch  the  French  and  Belgians  were  formerly 
the  designers  par  excellence,  but  in  the  last  few 
years  German  sculptors  have  made  such  iDiogress 
427 


that  lovers  of  bronze  work  need  not  turn  to 
either  France  or  Belgium  for  fine  specimens. 
Such  sculptors  as  Habich  in  Darmstadt,  and 
Hahn,  Leger,  and  Klimsch  in  Berlin,  in  addition 
to  many  others,  have  proved  that  this  art  in¬ 
dustry  is  steadily  progressing,  and  may  now 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  country. 

Herr  Otto  Rohloff,  of  Berlin,  wdiose  work  is 
here  illustrated,  is  a  modeller  in  metal  who  is  not 
much  known,  because  he  is  principally  occupied 
with  work  for  the  Emperor  William  and  various 
other  royal  personages,  so  that  he  has  not  the 
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time  to  produce 
decorative  works  for 
the  Art  Exhibitions. 
This  artist’s  silver 
work  is  i)articiilarly 
happy  ;  floral  deco¬ 
ration  is  considered 
to  be  his  forte,  being 
true  to  nature  and 
free  in  handling. 

Otto  Rohloff  was 
born  in  Berlin  in 
1803.  He  studied 
modelling  and  metal 
engraving  in  a  Ber¬ 
lin  School  of  Art, 
in  various  private 
studios,  and  finally 
at  the  Royal  Indus¬ 
trial  Art  Museum. 
He  also  sought  to 
familiarise  himself 
with  the  technicali¬ 
ties  and  treatment 
of  all  kinds  of  metal 
and  glass,  visiting 


many  art  centres 
and  inspecting  the 
methods  of  well- 
known  artists. 
After  three  years 
of  an  independent 
sphere  of  activity, 
he  was  appointed 
professor  and  lec¬ 
turer  to  the  same 
classes,  for  metal 
work,  at  the  Berlin 
Royal  Industrial  Art 
Museum,  in  which 
he  had  himself  been 
a  pupil.  For  ten 
years  Rohloff  has 
filled  this  important 
post. 

This  artist  has 
perhaps  more  in¬ 
terest  for  English 
connoisseurs  just 
now,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  he 
who  modelled  the 


CLOCK  AND  ORNAMENTS  IN  BRONZE  GILT. 
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u  Of  the  German  Emperor. 
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CANDELABRUIVI  IN  SILVER 
AND  ROCK  CRYSTAL. 

By  Otto  Rohloff. 


costly  “  table  decoration  ”  presented  by  the 
Emperor  William  to  King  Edward  at  Cronberg 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Empress  Frederick. 
The  design  was  the  Emperor’s  own,  and  he  ordered 
the  work  to  be  put  in  hand  very  shortly  after 
the  King  came  to  the  throne.  This  handsome 
Coronation  gift  is  of  somewhat  peculiar  design, 
and  is  generally  considered  rather  lugubrious. 
In  any  case,  it  has  a  monumental  form  ;  probably 
the  Emperor  was  influenced  by  the  mourning  for 
Queen  Victoria  when  he  made  the  sketch,  for  it 
was  after  His  Majesty’s  return  from  England  that 
he  gave  the  order.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  Emperor  expects  and  insists  that  his 
designs  shall  be  carried  out,  without  being  de¬ 
parted  from  in  the  slightest. 

The  centre-piece  of  the  “  table  decoration,”  a 
sort  of  wine  decanter,  is  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  has  lions’  heads  at  the  sides,  with  rings. 


which  serve  as  handles.  A  royal  crown  decorates 
the  top.  This  decanter  is  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  an  urn,  and  this  it  is,  combined  with  the 
railing  enclosing  the  whole,  which  produces  the 
effect  of  a  funeral  monument.  The  centre-piece 
is  raised  on  a  small  wooden  decorative  socle. 
Thirty  flower-baskets  of  original  shape  form  a 
balustrade.  At  the  corners  are  vases,  with 
festoons  of  laurel  most  exquisitely  executed  ;  they 
are  chased  and  embossed  in  Rohloff’s  best  style. 
The  inscriptions  are :  “  Emperor  William  II  to 
King  Edward  VII,”  “  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,” 
and  “  Dieu  et  mon  Droit.”  The  whole  Avork  is 
carried  out  in  silver  and  partly  gilded ;  and 
the  artist  has  everyAvdiere  introduced  his  fine 
engraving  and  embossed  work. 

The  Emperor  William,  Avho  is  knoAvn  to 
encourage  all  kinds  of  sport,  presents  in  the 
course  of  the  year  numbers  of  goblets  and  cups 
as  prizes.  A  great  many  are  his  OAvn  creations, 


SILVER  PRIZE  CUP. 

Presented  by  the  German  Empiror  in  the 
Centenary  Regatta  Pace. 

By  Otto  Rohloff. 
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but  others  he  leaves  to  Rohloff.  The  goblet  here 
ilhistratecl  was  designed  by  the  artist  himself 
for  the  “  Centenary  Regatta  ”  at  Wannsee.  It 
is  elegant  in  form  and  chaste  in  Avorkman- 
ship.  The  clock,  modelled  and  carried  out  in 
gilded  bronze  and  marble  by  Rohloff,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Emperor’s  siiggestion,  with  the 
pair  of  gilded  bronze  figures,  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal.  A 
representation  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  decorates 
the  top  of  the  clock  ;  two  figures  at  the  corners, 
holding  respectively  an  OAAd  and  a  cock,  denote 
Night  and  Day.  The  clock  is  made  so  that  it 
can  be  seen  from  both  sides ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  is  the  figure  of  “  Time,”  with  an  hour-glass. 
A  decollation  of  oak  leaves  and  fruit  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  design.  The  Dvo  ornaments, 
Avhich  match  the  clock  and  are  also  in  gilded 
bronze,  represent  the  figure  of  a  woman,  beauti¬ 
fully  modelled,  Avith  a  looking-glass  in  her  hand. 


probably  meant  to  denote  “Vanity,”  and  of  a 
man  holding  a  mallet.  This  represents  “  Labour,” 
and  displays  vigour  and  power  in  the  Avhole 
frame.  These  two  works  are  excellent  examples 
of  small  decorative  art,  and  as  such  no  doubt 
Avere  recognised  by  the  EmjDeror  as  being  suitable 
to  represent  German  bronze  Avork  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  Together  with  the  clock  and  the 
Avriting-set,  also  illustrated  here,  they  now  adorn 
one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Royal  Castle.  The 
latter,  consisting  of  candlesticks,  ink-pot,  ash¬ 
tray,  and  letter  AA^eight,  are  also  in  gilded  bronze. 
The  high  candlesticks  are  richly  chased  ;  other- 
Avise,  the  remaining  articles  are  simple  in  form 
and  design.  Rohloff  has  just  finished  six  reliefs 
for  the  vestibule  of  the  Royal  Castle  in  Bucharest, 
for  Avhich  they  Avere  ordered  by  the  King  of 
Rouniania.  They  represent  the  four  Seasons, 
Peace,  and  War,  and  are  carried  out  in  copper 
and  afterwards  gilded.  Yma 


ANDREA  MANTEGNA,  REVIEWED. 


T''I1’TV  years  ago  tlie  appearance  of  one  such 
1  monograph  as  that  by  Dr.  Kristeller*  on 
A?idrea  .Mantegna  AAmuld  liaAm  been  looked 
upon  as  a  i-emarkable  phenomenon,  Avhereas  iioaa^ 
it  is  Imt  one  amongst  many  similar  publications 
cliallenging  tlie  attention  of  the  art  Avorld.  As 
a  masterly  i)iece  of  litei-ary  AVork  it  Avill  take 
laiik  side  by  side  Avith  the  Velasquez  of  Justi 
and  the  vaiioiis  biographies  by  Eugene  Muntz 
and  Sii-  Walter  Armstrong,  but  unfortunately 
the  illustrations,  in  spite  of  all  the  time  and 
thought  (expended  on  tlicm,  scarcely  do  full 
justice  to  the  originals. 

Dr.  E ristcdlei-  is  a  savant  of  the  tiaie  German 
type,  who  considei's  no  trouble  too  great  to 
sccn)'(!  accuracy,  and  in  the  course  of  many 
yea  I  S  f)f  study  ho  has  obtained  a  thorough  grip 
of  the  c<)gnate  subjects  of  Italian  art  and 
hi'toi-y.  He  r(!Cognis(!s  hoAV  tlie  latter  is  I'c- 
llcctcd  in  the  f'oiiner,  and  builds  up  AA'ith 
exhaustive  learning  tin*  eonqih'te  (‘iivironment 
of  his  subject,  shoAving  how  this  particular 
nieinber  of  the  Mantegna  family  came  to  be 
A\hat  he  was,  sejiarating  hcreditaiy  tendencies 
rroin  euntempoi’ary  influences,  and  out  of  much 

“.\n(lre;i  .Mantegna,”  Hy  Hr.  Paul  Fxristfller. 
laiglili  edition  l)y  S.  .Art  linr  Sti’ong,  .M.A.  ( Longniaii.s, 

:,!.i-n  Co.  70s.  net.) 

“.Andrea  .Mantegna.”  Jfy  .Maud  Cruttwell.  (Bell  <fe 
net.) 


conflicting  evidence  evolving  a  personality  bear¬ 
ing  the  unmistakable  impress  of  truth.  The 
clear  and  incisive  language  of  the  English 
edition,  for  Avhich  the  accomplished  librarian  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  responsible,  has  retained 
the  A^ery  spirit  of  the  original  German,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  has  passed  through 
Avhat  is  generally  the  AA'^eakening  process  of 
translation. 

Dr.  Kristeller  claims  for  Andrea  Mantegna 
the  highest  rank  as  a  mail  and  an  artist, 
classing  him  AAdth  those  original  geniuses  who, 
“  bringing  to  bear  upon  Nature  a  iieAV  and 
independent  conception  of  the  Avorld,  look  at 
things  Avith  clearness  of  insight  and  depth  of 
feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
energy  and  capacity  to  express  them.”  In  these 
last  Avords  the  critic  lays  his  finger  upon  the 
crucial  test  of  a  successful  artist,  of  one  Avho  is  no 
mute,  inglorious  Milton  of  art,  but  an  eloquent 
.s))eaker  in  its  language,  one  Avho  can  not  only 
meet  the  great  problems  before  him  Avith  a 
iieAV  interrogation,  but  can  ansAver  that  inter¬ 
rogation  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all.  With 
Ma,ntegna  Dr.  Kristeller  classes  Donatello  as  the 
only  contemporary  Avho  Avas  able  “to  confront 
nature  from  the  highest  standpoint  of  an 
original  conception  of  the  Avorld,”  a  bold  state¬ 
ment  Avhich  will,  no  doubt,  challenge  considerable 
criticism  from  the  fellow-critics  of  the  German 
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TRIAL  OF  ST.  JAMES  BEFORE  HEROD  AGRIPPA; 

FRESCO  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  EREMITANI. 

From  “Andrea  Mantegna,"  by  Dr,  Paul  Kristeller. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Anderson. 

writer.  There  is,  indeed,  something  truly  iiathetic 
in  the  way  in  which  each  author  of  a  new 
monograph,  who  in  the  course  of  his  work  has 
fallen  in  love  with  his  sidjject,  claims  for  that 
sub.iect  a  nnirpie  position. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  hnmanism  of 
Northern  Italy,  with  its  stimnlating  influences 
on  the  young  Mantegna,  Dr.  Kristeller  passes  on 
to  examine  his  relationship  with  his  artist  con¬ 
temporaries,  especially  Avith  Donatello,  in  Avhom, 


he  says,  the  very  qualities  Avhich  Venetian  art 
lacked  were  exhibited  in  the  highest  perfection. 
With  keen  critical  acumen  he  points  out  the 
essential  differences  between  the  woi'k  of  the 
sculiffor  and  painter.  “  Donatello's  art,’’  he 
says,  “  makes  essentially  for  the  general  effect ; 
Mantegna,  on  the  other  hand,  Avith  his  tendency 
to  dreaming,  lingers  all  too  readily  on  details, 
and  has  the  more  difficulty  in  reaching  a  com¬ 
pact  and  single  effect.  Donatello  is  essentially 
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THE  PRESENTATION, 

From  ‘'Andrea  Mantegna,”  by  Maud  Cruttwell 


dramatic-;  yet  riindameiitally  as  the  two  men 
(lifTered,  tlie  paiiitei-  was  carried  away  by  the 
eoii^eiiial  .s])irit  of  the  sculptor.” 

One  of  tlie  most  valuable  chapters  in  the 
book,  fiom  a  critic’s  ])oint  of  view,  is  that  on 
the  mnch  discussed  frescoes  in  the  Ereinitani 
chapel  at  I’adua,  in  Avhicli  Dr.  Kristeller,  with 
iinciriiiK  in.sight,  distiiigui.shes  between  the 
actual  work  of  Mantegna  and  that  Avhich  he 
oidy  dersigned  or  controlled.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  a)iiong  the  best  in  the  volume, 
include  not  endy  rc))roductions  of  the  completed 
fre.scoc-s,  but  a  good  icndeiing  cjf  the  beautiful 
drawicig  for  the  “St.  .Jamcis  led  to  Execution,” 
now  in  the;  ))ossession  of  Mr.  (lathcArne  Hardy, 
which  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
l)onatc‘llo,  but  is  leally  a  ty])ical  example  of 
the  simplicity  and  dirca-tne-ss  of  Mantegna’s 
jiiodc-  c)f  work.  The?  review'  of  the  fre.scoc^s 
clf)ses  with  .some  intc-resting  remarks  on  the 
afliidty  between  fioethc!  and  Mantegna,  who 
wcj'c,  say.s  K risteller,  “  both  clear-sightc'd  realists, 
who  neither  of  them  A'ciled  ic-alism  with  a  halo 
<if  rhetoric,  but  wcadd  rathei-  stand  in  cjucistion- 
ing  sori'ow  before  the;  ))roblems  of  life  than 
<la'/,/,le  the  eyes  with  the  brillianc-e  of  a  merely 
a ))| la rc'ut  solution.” 


Pretty  well  everything  from  the  hand  of 
Mantegna  is  passed  in  critical  revieAV  by  Dr. 
Kristeller.  Even  for  the  terribly  realistic  “  Dead 
Christ,”  most  horrible  of  all  the  ghastly  Pietas 
ever  produced,  he  has  something  eulogistic  to 
advance,  although  the  fact  that  the  artist  him¬ 
self  kept  it  hidden  in  the  studio  during  his  life¬ 
time  Avould  prove  that  he  only  intended  it  as  a 
study.  The  conchiding  chapter  of  the  biography 
is  most  melancholy  reading,  telling  as  it  does 
of  family  ti-oubles,  disillusion,  and  death ;  but 
a  Avord  of  comfort  to  the  reader  is  given  in 
a  cpiotation  from  a  letter  of  Lorenza  da  Pina 
to  the  Princess  Isabella  :  “  I  do  believe  the  Lord 
God  wishes  to  employ  him  for  the  creation  of 
some  beautiful  Avork.” 

8o  far  as  literary  execution  and  thoroughness 
of  research  are  concerned,  the  monograph  on 
Andrea  IVIantegna  by  Miss  Maud  Cruttwell  neces¬ 
sarily  cannot  bear  comparison  AAdth  that  of  Dr. 
Kristeller.  Its  author,  hoAvever,  has  done  a 
good  deal  toAvards  comi)ressing  much  informa¬ 
tion  into  little  compass.  It  should  be  added, 
moreover,  that  the  half-tone  illustrations  in  her 
little  volume  are  excellent,  many  of  them,  indeed, 
suijerior  in  their  renderings  of  tone-A’^alues  to  the 
])hotogravixres  of  the  more  ambitious  publication. 
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TT  ^HILE  we  ai’e  on  the  subject  of  Man- 
\  \  tegna,  special  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  wonderful  series  of  plates 
executed  by  the  eminent  French  engiaver, 
Monsieur  Achille  Jacqnet,  from  the  painter’s 
celebrated  pictures  of  “  The  Agony  in  the 
Garden,”  “  The  Crucifixion,”  and  “  The  Re¬ 
surrection.”  The  first  of  these  pictiires  is 
in  the  Louvre,  the  other  two  are  in  the 
Museum  of  Tours.  These  three  works  are 
tlie  predella  -  pictures  to  the  magnificent 
San  Zeno  triptych  at  Verona.  For  the 
facts  concei’niug  these  picGxres,  and  for  a 
very  sound  criticism  and  interesting  de¬ 
scription,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Dr.  Kristeller’s  monumental  monograiDli 
already  dealt  with  here.  In  this  place  we 
need  only  comment  upon  the  extraordinary 
success  with  which  Monsieur  .Taccpiet  has 
carried  out  the  splendid  commission  con¬ 
fided  to  him  by  the  “  Chalcographie  ”  (i.e., 
Print  Department)  of  the  Louvre,  on  behalf 
of  the  French  Government. 

These  works  are  executed  in  pure  line 
engraving,  on  plates  of  large  size,  and 
the  whole  series  is  printed  on  a  single 
sheet  of  India  paper  specially  manufac¬ 
tured.  It  is  impossible  to  over-praise  the 
work  of  the  engraver ;  it  is  a  veritable 
masterpiece  by  the  man  who  is  second  to 
none  now  living  in  the  art  which  he  has 
carried  to  perfection.  Absolute  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  spirit,  sentiment,  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Mantegna’s  work ;  unsurpassed 
subtlety  of  hand  and  delicacy  of  touch  in 
the  rendering  of  every  detail ;  complete 
success  in  the  translation  of  light,  of 
colour,  and  of  tone,  as  well  as  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  ease  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
individuality  of  drawing  and  of  manner 
—  these  justify  us  in  proclaiming  these 
plates  a  chef-d'amvre,  well  justifying  the 
years  of  patient  labour  and  sustained  ar¬ 
tistic  effort  which  they  demanded.  It 
woxdd,  therefore,  be  xinjust  to  call  these 
plates  a  tour  de  force,  for  they  belong  to 
a  higher  grade  of  art.  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  may  not  be  appreciated  in 
this  country. 

Line  engraving,  a  lost  art  in  England,  is 
maintained  in  France  by  Government  en¬ 
couragement,  though  it  has  moved  of  late 
years  in  the  direction  of  etching.  These 
examples  will  long  be  remembered  and 
quoted  as  an  artistic  achievement,  the 
outcome  of  an  enlightened  “protection”  by 
a  nation  which  knows  how  to  patronise 
art,  that  they  may  .share  in  the  glory  of 
the  artist. 
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SILVER  PLAQUE  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


TH[£  VICTORiA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM. 

I Fi  principal  acqnisitions  recently  made  are 
X  as  folloAVS  : 

1.  An  oval  silver  plaque,  engraA^ed  on  one  side 


Avith  tlie  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  on 
the  other  Avith  the  Royal  arms,  as  used  during 
the  reign  of  that  monarch.  This  plaque  is  signed 
by  Simon  Auxn  de  Passe  (b.  1.591  ;  d.  about  1644),  a 


ALTAR  FRONTAL. 


In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu-eum 
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FIGURES  FROIVl  GERMAN  ALTAR-PIECE  (CARVED  WALNUT-WOOD) 
In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


Netherlandish  en¬ 
graver  who  worked 
in  England  during 
the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  On  comparing 
this  idaqne  with  the 
full-length  portrait 
engraved  by  Crispin 
van  de  Passe,  father 
of  Simon,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  son  repro¬ 
duced  his  father’s 
work  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  head  of 
the  Queen.  A  further 
interesting  fact  is 
known  about  this 
portrait,  viz.,  that  it 
was  taken  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Isaac  Oliver, 
since  the  engraving 
by  Crispin  bears  the 
following  words: 
Isaac  OHcer  effigiebat 
— Crispin  van  de 
Passe  incidebat.  (See 
“Engravings  and 
Woodcuts  at  Berlin,” 
published  under  the 
direction  of  Dr. 


A  CHASUBLE  IN  RED  SILK  DAMASK. 
In  thz  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


Friedrich  Lippmann. 
Part  X.) 

2.  A  small  red 
satin  altar  frontal, 
to  which  has  been 
applied  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times 
some  orphreys  of  the 
fourteenth  century, 
taken  from  vest¬ 
ments.  This  altar 
frontal,  together 
with  the  chasuble 
just  described,  and 
two  chalice  veils,  were 
purchased  together 
and  apparently  be¬ 
longed  to  a  chapel  in 
a  private  house. 

3.  Four  hgures  in 
walnut  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  altar-piece  of 
about  1 500,  composed 
of  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Our  Lord.  These 
figures  belonged  to 
the  group  of  the 
Deposition,  and  re¬ 
present  Nicodemus, 
St.  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene,  and  Joseph  of 
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The  stuff  is  Italian  of  tho  fifteenth  century.  The 
orphreys  are  of  English  needlework  and  are  of 
two  dates,  viz.  the  fourteenth  century  and  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  The  one  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  of  the  earlier  period,  and  is  worked 
with  figures  of  saints  beneath  canopies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  uppermost  group,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  meeting  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  Our 
Lord  in  the  garden  after  the  Resurrection.  The 
shield  of  arms  is  Boteler  impaling  Le  Strange. 

5.  A  small  watch  with  gold  case,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  fruit.  The  outside  is  enriched  with 
thick  white  enamel,  diamonds,  and  large  cut 
crystals  over  red  foil.  The  inside  is  engraved 
with  a  bird  and  flowers,  filled  in  with  coloured 
translucent  enamels.  The  woi’ks  bear  the  name 


SHUT.  OPEN. 

GOLD  AND  ENAMEL  WATCH. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

Arimathea  bearing  the  nails.  The  figures,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  carved  with 
great  skill  and  careful  attention  to  details.  At 
one  time  they  must  have  been  painted,  but  the 
cohnir  has  long  since  been  removed. 

1.  chasuble  of  beautiful  red  silk  damask, 
woven  witli  a  floi'al  design,  and  further  enriched 
witli  flowers  and  birds  in  silver-gilt  and  silver. 


BRASS  AND  ENAMEL  FIRE-DOG. 
In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


CARMARTHEN  CASTLE. 

By  Paul  Sandby. 

In  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


of  J.  H.  Ester,  who  was  living  during  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

().  A  pair  of  cast  brass  fire-dogs  with  figures  of 
amorini  and  floral  ornament  in  relief ;  the  inter¬ 
stices,  forming  compartments,  are  filled  with  blue 
and  white  enamel.  At  the  top  is  a  monogram 
surmounted  by  a  Royal  coronet.  This  fine  pair 
of  fire-dogs  is  undoubtedly  English  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  belongs  to  a  rare  class 
of  workmanship,  about  which  but  comparatively 
little  is  known.  ITntil  the  acquisition  of  these 
important  examples,  this  type  had  only  been 
represented  in  the  museum  by  some  candlesticks. 
Such  fire-dogs  are  still  to  be  seen  in  old  English 
country  houses,  and  on  that  account,  perhaps, 
very  rarely  come  into  the  market.  Two  pairs 
Avere  sold,  however,  at  Messrs.  Christie’s  last 
s(‘ason,  and  one  pair  was  secured  for  the  Museum. 
Other  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1897.  (See  “Some  Minor  Arts  : 
English  Enamels,”  by  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  p.  82, 
1891  ) 
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EDINBURGH  CASTLE. 

By  Paul  Sandby.  In  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART. 

Mr.  william  sandby  Iias  liresented  an 
interesting  series  of  water-colour  paintings 
to  the  Tate  Gallery,  four  of  which  are  by  Paul 
Sandby  and  one  by  Thomas  Sandby.  The 
former  are :  “  Edinburgh  Castle,”  “  Carmarthen 
Castle,”  “  Part  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  King 
John’s  Palace,  Eltham,”  and  “  The  Cemetery  Gate 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Monastery  at  Canterbury, 
1782.”  We  reproduce  the  two  first-named.  The 


Edinburgh  Castle  especially  is  a  very  fine  draw¬ 
ing.  The  work  by  Thomas  Sandby  is  “The 
Design  for  Freemasons’  Hall,  London.” 

There  has  recently  been  hung  in  the  Sculpture 
Hall  of  the  Gallery  Alfred  Stevens’  magnificent 
cartoon  for  one  of  the  mosaics — Isaiah — in  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  has  been  in  the 
Ijossession  of  the  trustees  for  some  considerable 
time,  blit  the  work  of  relining  has  only  just  been 
completed. 


THE  COLLECTOR: 

THE  HOPPNER  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LADY  ARUNDELL. 


The  portrait  by  Hoppner  of  Lady  Mary 
Grenville,  which  was  lately  to  be  seen  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Fisher,  is  a  solid 
and  conscientious  bit  of  work.  It  has  nothing 
of  the  attractive  abandon  of  the  Lady  Louisa 
Manners  which  realised  such  an  enormous  price 
last  year ;  but  in  that  porti-ait  Hoppner  may 
be  saifl  to  have  excelled  himself.  Lady  Mary 
Grenville  is  a  substantial,  unpoetical-looking 
person,  little  calculated  to  arouse  an  artist’s 
enthusiasm.  She  is  represented  sitting  on  the 


ground  in  a  landscape,  directed  to  the  left  and 
looking  at  the  spectator,  in  low-cut  old-gold 
dress,  which  is  relieved  by  a  rose  at  the  bosom 
and  by  a  blue  waistband ;  she  is  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  portfolio  with  a  crayon,  and  a 
larger  poi’tfolio  is  by  her  side — “  attributes  ” 
which  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  love  of 
drawing.  The  canvas  measures  40  iu.  by  50  in. 
The  lady  was  the  only  daughter  of  George, 
second  Earl  and  first  Marquess  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos,  and  was  born  on  July  8th,  1787. 
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LADY  MARY  GRENVILLE. 

From  the  Painting  by  Hoppner  Not  before  Reproduced 


•She  married,  OM  February  2()bli,  ISll,  .James 
iLverard,  wlio  suec(“eded  Ids  father  as  tenth 
Ijiroii  of  .\iuud(‘Il  of  Wardoiu'  in  -July,  1S17, 


and  died  on  June  1st,  1845,  surviving  her  hus¬ 
band  eleven  years.  As  Hoppner  died  in  1810, 
the  portrait  was  painted  before  her  marriage. 


MODERN  JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS. 

By  E.  F.  strange. 


IM'HOI'EAN  appreciation  of  .Japanese  eolour- 
j  ])rints  is  an  estaUished  fact.  Impoi'ted 
into  Europe  first  of  all  by  Dutcli  niercliants  at 
tlie  ])eginning  of  tlie  idneteenth  century,  they 
have,  during  tlie  last  five-and-twenty  years, 
firmly  establislied  tliemselves  in  artistic  favour; 


and  ai’e  now  not  only  collected  by  a  section 
of  those  whose  idiosyncrasy  it  is  to  amass  hoards 
of  more  or  less  attractive  objects,  but  by  many 
others  of  wider  sympathies,  who  love  them  for 
the  sake  of  their  fine  technique  and  splendid 
decorative  qualities.  But  European  amateurs 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  Gekko  Dated  1897. 


have  for  the  most  part  contented  themselves 
with  the  prints  of  the  best  period — say,  from 
1770  to  1830.  Many  persons  find  much  to  enjoy 
in  the  work  of  the  period  of  decline,  that 
covered  by  the  thirty  or  so  years  next  following  ; 
but,  with  the  death  of  Kuniyoshi  in  the  year 
1861  and  of  Kunisada  in  1861  or  1865,  the  old 
tradition  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  itself ; 
and  both  collectors  and  writers  have  troubled 


themselves  little  about  what  came  after.  That 
the  art  is  by  no  means  a  lost  one,  and  that, 
however  it  may  be  found  to  be  inferior  to  the 
splendour  of  the  achievement  of  old  times,  it 
still  retains  many  notable  qualities,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  essay  to  suggest. 

Refoie  considering  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
artists  of  our  own  generation,  some  general  indica¬ 
tions  may  be  permitted  of  its  characteristics  in 


A  LADY  ADMIRING  THE  SNOW 


By  Toshikata.  Dated  1899. 
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SIGNATURES  OF  MODERN  JAPANESE  ARTISTS. 

coinpai'i.'^oii  with  tlio.se  of  tlie  earlier  masters. 
Tlie  tecliiiique  lemaiiis  in  every  point  the  same 
a<  that  of  tlie  old  eraft;  that  is,  so  far  as  mere 
tools  and  the  use  of  them  is  eoncerned.  In  the 
quality  of  mateiaals  tliere  is  a  serious  falling 
off.  Of  the  jiaper  it  is  difhcnlt  to  speak  Avith 
cci-lainty.  It  is  undeniably  good,  but  Avhether 
a  pei'cejitible  dilTerence  between  the  ncAV  and 
the  old  is  due  to  the  mellowing  by  reason  of 
agc‘  of  the  latte)',  or  to  vjiriations  in  the  proeess 
of  maunfaetine,  time  alone  ean  show.  But  the 
mo.st  sei'ious  e:iuse  foi'  I'egiet  lies  in  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  old  colours.  These  had  deteriorated 
cousidei'ably  before  IShO,  but  only  in  special 
instjiuccs ;  so  tluit  if  you  deliberately  expose 
a  well-pi'csei'ved  piiut  of  tluit  ])eriod  to  sti'oug 
sunlight,  it  will  often  fade  into  something  like 
haiinony,  with  the  exceiition  of  one  oi'  tAVo 
tints.  And,  in  its  nnbided  state,  many  of  the 
colours,  however  ciiidely  fqiplied,  still  keiit  much 
of  the  I'ichness  of  those  of  the  good  jieiiod. 
'I’hc  modern  jnints,  howevei',  iire  iii'odueed 
cntiiely  AA'ith  Enioiiciin  eolonis,  Avhich  luive 
licit  lici'  the  substance  nor  the  ipiality  of  the 
old  nati\'e  productions.  They  are  frequently 
jiretty  in  effect,  but  Avith  a  characteristic  Aveak- 
ne,‘-^  and  suggestion  of  imiiermanence.  That 
lustrous  black,  used  Avith  such  splendid  force 


by  the  first  Toyokuni,  Utamaro,  and  Yeizan, 
is  never  seen.  A  dead  black  is  certainly  to  be 
found  ;  but  it  cannot  be  compared  for  a  moment 
AAdth  this.  The  main  lines  of  the  key-block  are 
too  often  of  a  Aveak  grey,  concerning  which 
the  best  AA^e  can  say  is  that  it  is  in  scale  Avith 
the  feeble  colourings  of  the  prints  in  general. 
The  employment  of  European  colours  gives 
modern  artists  a  wide  and  easy  palette  to  choose 
from.  Thereby  it  leads  them  aAAny  from  the 
daring  and  simplicity  enforced  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  forefathers,  AAdio,  as  a  rule,  kneAV 
but  one  red,  one  blue,  one  green,  and  so  on. 
The  colour-print  maker  of  to-day  has  at  his 
command  all  the  hues  of  a  draper’s  shop,  and 
does  not  seem  to  hesitate  to  try  them. 

The  functions  of  the  man  who  cuts  the  Avood 
blocks  and  of  the  lirinter  are  ijerformed  Avith 
skill  that  Ave  still  cannot  fail  to  admire;  though 
here,  again,  the  loss  of  the  old  breadth  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  too  conspicuous.  The  successive  print¬ 
ings  are  in  as  good  register  as  ever,  and  a  general 
Aveakness  of  line  must  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  designer  rather  than  the  engraver ;  for 
in  Japanese  work  of  this  kind  the  latter  has 
neAnr  had  the  opportunities  or  the  poAA^er  of 
“  translation  ”  of  the  artist’s  draAving,  which 
are  ineAutably  associated  with  all  European 
methods.  His  mission  has  simply  been  to  make 
an  absolute  facsimile  of  the  diawing  supplied 
to  him,  and  he  still,  as  ever,  cariies  it  out 
Avith  amazing  fidelity. 

The  subjects  chosen  are  still  much  about 
the  same  as  before,  with  two  important  omissions 
— the  classes  of  portraits  of  famous  actors  and 
of  courtesans.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  an 
increased  utilisation  of  floAA^ers  in  the  designs, 
treated  from  a  realistic  rather  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  point  of  vieAV.  For  the  rest,  the  popular 
themes  ai'e  scenes  from  the  old  histories  and 
legends,  the  amusements  and  occupations  of 
AA'omen,  the  games  of  children,  and  the  like.  The 
European  convention  has  sometimes  entered  into 
the  picture,  but  only  to  an  inappreciable  extent. 
And  sometimes  customs  adopted  from  the  West 
are  ])ourtrayed  in  the  Japanese  manner,  Avith 
results  (juaintly  pleasing  to  our  eyes.  I  have 
before  me  as  I  Avrite  a  three-sheet  iDrint  by 
Shuntei  depicting  a  scene  at  a  seaside  AAntering 
place,  Avherein  the  people  on  the  shore  are  in  the 
Japanese  national  costume,  and  the  bathers  of 
both  sexes  ai'e  attired  much  as  they  Avould 
be  at  Margate.  This  is  dated  1897. 

The  revolution  of  1867,  Avhich  overthreAV  all 
the  social  fabric  of  Japanese  society,  has 
naturally  affected  the  statiis  of  the  colour- 
lirint  maker.  He  is  no  longer  necessarily  a 
despised  artisan,  Avhose  recognition  by  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  painter  AA^as  a  thing  unheard  of.  But 


LADIES  BOATING  BY  MOONLIGHT 


Magazine  of  Art 


By  SHUNTEI  Dated  1898. 
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LADY  AT  HER  TOILET 
By  Chikanobu.  Dated  1897 


even  now,  altliongh  lie  may  claim  the  name 
of  one  of  the  great  schools,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  gains  mnch  acceptance  from  its  professors. 
Some  of  the  modern  men  paint  and  exhibit, 
and  the  older  masters,  such  as  LTtaniaro  and 
always  Hokusai,  have  a  greater  vogue  in  Japan 
than  perhaps  ever  before ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  suspected  that  the  value  set  upon  their 
works  in  Europe  has  not  been  without  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  direction. 

Of  the  men  who  belong  to  this  generation, 
perhajis  Tsukioka  Yoshitoshi  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  first.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kunisada, 
and  died  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  In  his 
historical  scenes  he  shoivs  a  good  deal  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  power  of  design,  and  the  latter  ciuality 
is  also  pre-eminent  in  compositions  of  a  different 
nature,  such  as  the  one  we  reproduce.  This 
simple  study  of  two  peasants  enjoying  a  cup 
of  saki  underneath  a  gourd-plant  is  drawn 
with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  treatment  of  the  foliage,  it  possesses 
both  truth  and  delicacy.  The  figures  remind 
one  of  the  work  of  Kiosai.  The  colouring  of 
the  original  would  be  c^uite  pleasing  but  for 
the  use  of  a  brutal  opaejue  blue  in  the  solitaiy 
garment  of  the  man.  Yoshitoshi  was  the  master 
of  Toshikata,  who,  howeA^er,  AA'orks  in  a  more 
delicate  style  and  with  a  finer  line.  His  female 
figures  are  Avell  draAvn  and  gracefully  posed, 
and  his  colour  about  as  good  as  that  of  any  of 


the  modern  men.  In  some  of  his  prints  he  shoAvs 
traces  of  European  influence,  if  not  in  his  art, 
at  all  events  in  his  surroundings.  We  have  seen 
one  in  Avhich  the  foreground  is  taken  up  by 
a  particularly  abominable  carpet.  But  the 
example  reproduced  has  no  defect  of  this  kind, 
and  the  picture  of  the  young  girl  seated  Avith 
her  books  neai‘  a  charcoal  stoA^e,  and  looking 
out  through  an  open  screen  at  a  snow-covered 
garden,  is  quite  pleasant,  and  characteristically 
Japanese.  Toshikata,  aaIio  is  still  alive,  has  a 
pupil  named  Kyokata,  Avho  shows  cpiite  remark¬ 
able  promise.  He  Avill  be  heard  of  again,  if  he 
can  be  kept  clear  from  a  tendency  to  imitate 
Western  methods. 

An  artist  of  considerable  importance  is  Yoshu 
Chikanobu,  a  pupil  of  Kunichika,  Avho  is  the 
last  representatiA’e  of  the  Utagawa.  He  is  uoaa^ 
a  very  old  man,  but  still  paints,  following  now 
both  in  his  pictures  and  prints  (as  our  example 
shows)  the  traditions  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  school,  Utamaro.  The  illustration  Ave  haA^e 
chosen,  a  lady  at  her  toilet,  makes  one  regret 
extremely  the  inferiority  of  modern  printing 
and  colours.  In  conception  and  design  it  is 
quite  Avorthy  of  the  old  days. 

MiyagaAA^a  Shuntei,  A\’ho  may  be  a  descendant 
of  the  old  MiyagaAva  family,  sometimes  signs 
Shuntei  gio-jin  (man  of  leisure),  thereby  suggest¬ 
ing  that  he  does  not  altogether  look  upon 


PEASANTS  UNDER  A  GOURD-VINE. 
By  yoshitoshi.  Dated  1890. 
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liiuiself  as  a  professional  colour-print  maker. 
He  has  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  beauties  of 
landscape,  and  in  his  treatment  thereof  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  modern  school.  In  tech- 
nicpie  he  leans  somewhat  towards  that  of  the 
old  makers  of  si(riino))o  rather  than  of  the 
broad-sheets,  choosing  at  times  a  certain  pre¬ 
cision  of  execution  Avhich  reminds  one  of  them, 
as  well  as  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  metallic 
lustres.  But,  as  our  illustration  shows,  he  can 
combine  this  with  a  considerable  delicacy  of 
atmospheric  effect,  and  the  print  reproduced 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  early  moonlight  when  colours  are 
only  just  beginning  to  lose  their  value. 

All  these  belong,  nominally  at  all  events,  to 
the  Ukiyoye  School  of  painting,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  offshoot  from  the  Kano  School 
already  mentioned,  and  to  them  may  be  added 
Toshihide  (Gosai)  and  Tomioka  Yeisen.  But 
Ogata  Gekko  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Shijo 
School,  which  comprises  all  the  best  naturalistic 
painters  of  Japan.  Of  his  work  we  give  a 
characteristic  example,  a  three-sheet  print  re¬ 
presenting  a  lady  and  two  children  walking 
through  a  flower  garden.  The  treatment  of  the 
])rofusion  of  flowers  is  very  clever,  and  is  quite 
different  from  anything  to  be  met  Avith  among 
the  old  prints ;  as  a  composition,  it  is  not 
specially  remarkable  among  a  mass  of  work 
which  never  falls  below  a  singularly  high 
standard  in  this  respect. 


The  attention  noAV  paid  in  Europe  to  pro¬ 
cesses  of  colour-printing  naturally  invites  a 
comparison  of  its  results  with  those  of  Japanese 
contemporary  artists,  from  Avhose  predecessoi’s 
the  Western  inspiration  has  been  mainly  derived. 
In  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject,  alloAving 
for  the  difference  of  convention  ;  in  skill  of  wood¬ 
cutting,  and  accuracy  of  register ;  in  the  ease 
Avith  Avhich  problems  of  light  and  atmosphere 
are  successfully  solved ;  in  the  mere  manipulation 
of  the  colour  on  the  block,  the  Japanese  crafts¬ 
men  are  still  far  in  advance  of  their  European 
imitators.  One  thing  only  the  latter  possess 
and  use  to  greater  advantage,  namely,  good 
colour.  The  results  obtained  by  the  Japanese 
printers  Avith  their  shoddy  colours  are  simply 
marvellous  Avhen  one  considers  Avhat  abomina¬ 
tions  those  colours  ai’e  easily  capable  of.  The 
blame  for  their  use  rests  entirely  Avith  the  said 
printers — Avho  are  almost  invariably  publishers 
also.  It  is  a  matter  of  cheapness,  for  which 
responsibility  does  not  attach  to  the  artist,  often 
unbusinesslike,  in  debt,  behind  with  his  contracts, 
and  sweated  accordingly  pretty  much  the  same 
as  other  Bohemians  all  the  Avorld  over.  He 
knows  the  value  of  the  native  colours.  But 
he  also  knows  that  they  simjDly  cannot  be 
obtained  in  quantities  noAvadays.  And  when  he 
is  the  fortunate  lAossessor  of  some  small  portions 
of  old  pigment,  he  will  sometimes  hoard  them 
throughout  the  Avhole  of  his  life,  Avaiting  for  the 
Avorthy  opportunity  of  using  them  Avhich  never 
comes. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


(2.‘)1J  A  PAINTING  OF  A  “MAGDALEN.”-  !  have  in  iny 
|K).s.s(!ssion  wliiit  I  think  i.s  a  very  valuahle  picture  of 
tli(!  .Magdali-n,  a  photogra])li  of  Avhich  I  send  yo\i. 
( Valid  you  say  hy  whom  it  Avas  painted,  and  if  it  i.s  likely 
to  hi!  an  original  oi'  a  copy  of  one  of  the  old  masters? 
It  was  hroiighl  to  this  ])lace  years  ago  hy  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  Avho  gav(!  it  to  tlui  gentleman  from 
whom  my  father  hought  it.  It  had  heen  cut  from  its 
fi-ame,  ajijiaient ly,  and  was  rolled  around  a  stick.  This 
gentleman  had  it  mounted  and  framed,  and  employed  a 
local  artist  to  paint  the  locks  of  hair  flowing  over  the 
hreast.  'I’liis,  though  heautifully  done,  is,  of  course,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  jiietuiA!.  'I'ln*  picture  is  three  feet 
hy  foui-,  and  the  eainas  is  in  three  pieces.  'I'he  jihoto- 
gra)ih  gives  a  very  poor  idea  of  it— the  original  being 
1  cinaikalily  clear  and  rich  in  tone,  the  blue  of  the 
•Irapery  being  especially  beautiful.  I  have  been  told 
that  many  years  ago  there  Avas  a  pictun;  of  the 
.^I.•lgdalen  cut  from  its  frame  and  stolen  from  St.  Peter’s 
‘  hurch.  Rome.  Could  this  possibly  be  the  one? — 
=  iunKAU  K.  I'oHUEH,  Natchez,  Mi.ss.,  U.S. A. 


The  photograph  is  so  poor  that  it  is  difficult 
to  form  any  opiiiion  of  the  original  picture.  It  looks 
like  a  copy  of  a  work  by  Carlo  Dolci,  but,  as  our 
correspondent  admits,  has  been  very  much  damaged 
and  “improved.” 


REPLIES. 

[2.53J  “THE  DEATH  OF  DIDO.”  BY  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. — Mr.  Graves,  Avhose  firm  once  sold  this 
picture,  which  is  now  in  America,  Avrites  as  follows : 

“The  original  ‘Death  of  Dido,’  engraved  by  Grozer, 
is  the  one  sold  at  the  artist’s  sale  in  1796  to  Mi’.  Bryan. 
We  bought  it  from  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  Avho  acted  for 
the  Bryan  family.  AVe  put  it  up  at  Christie’s  in  1890 
and  bought  it  in.  It  Avas  afterwards  sold  to  Mr. 
AVertheimer,  and  Avas  again  put  up  at  Christie’s  in  1892, 
Avhen  Mr,  Benjamin  bought  it  and  sold  it  to  America. 

“The  replica  is  the  one  that  Lady  Thomond  had.  She 
did  not  buy  it  at  the  artist’s  sale,  as  is  stated  in  the 


A  MERRYMAKING.”  From  the  Paintino  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
From  a  photograph  by  Hanfstaencl. 


A  MERRYMAKING."  by  Teniers. 

From  the  Painting  in  the  Possession  of  Mr.  J.  Hewitt,  Bolton 

REPLICA.  (SEE  NEXT  Page.) 
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^Magazine  of  Art,*  but  evidently  kept  it  back,  as  the 
original  was  in  that  sale ;  but  it  was  sold  at  her  sale  in 
1821  to  Pinney,  for  George  IV.  It  is  now  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  So  you  see  the  original  is  the  one  now  in 
America,  and  is  93  by  57.  The  replica,  91  by  56, 
belongs  to  the  King.  They  are  both  by  Sir  Joshua's 
own  hand. 

“There  is  no  means  of  saying  with  certainty  which 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1781.” 

[248]  A  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ?-I  have 
been  examining  the  so-called  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria. 
It  is  not  she.  But  I  think  it  is  by  Landseer,  and  it 
is  verj’  like  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who,  in 
some  respects,  was  not  unlike  the  Queen.  I  fancy  I 
once  saw  this  sketch  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Cosmo 
Russell.  “When  he  died  his  collection  was  dispersed. 
General  lA)rd  Alexander  Russell  is  also  her  son.— 
Algerxox  Graves. 

The  portrait  for  which  M.  Wauters  invites  the 
name  of  artist  and  of  subject  cannot,  I  think,  be  in 
doubt.  In  touch  and  manner  the  work  seems  greatly 
to  resemble  the  portrait  of  Wilkie  by  himself  in  the 
National  Gallery,  while  the  likeness  seems  not  less  to 
be  that  of  the  artist’s  sister,  Mrs.  Hunter,  of  whom  a 
])ainting  by  her  brother  exists  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Scotland.  The  type,  as  well  as  the  sentiment,  seem 
to  be  the  same.— N.  Miles. 


NOTE. 

TWO  “MERRY-MAKINGS”  BY  TENIERS;  WHICH  IS 
THE  REPLICA?— Mr.  Hewitt,  an  expert  of  Bolton,  sends 
a  photograph  of  a  painting  he  claims  to  have  identified 
as  a  genuine  work  of  David  Teniers  the  younger.  It  is 
signed  and  dated  1()19,  and  is  a  replica  of  one  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace. 

“The  work  was  recently  acipiircal  from  a  residence 
that  had  been  shut  up  since  1877.  At  that  time  it  was 
acquired  from  a  dealer  who  evidently  got  it  in  1876,  for 
on  the  back  of  the  stretcher  frame  there  is  a  number 
wbicb  refers  to  the  Wynn  Ellis  .sale  at  Christie’s  rooms 
in  1H76,  the  collection  in  which  the  famous  ‘Duchess 
of  l)evonsbir(C  was  sold. 

“  From  1876  to  1821  (the  time  of  George  IV)  this 
picture  must  have  been  in  existence,  for  that  in 
possession  of  the  Crown  would  probably  not  be  long 
enough  ill  other  hands  to  allow  copying. 

“Between  1821  and  1801  we  hav'e  only  a  confused 
bistory.  The 'I’eniers  at  Buckingham  Palace  came  from 
|)e  la  Haute,  the  collector  of  Paris,  who  accpurcd  most 
of  bis  works  from  the  Cboiseul  collection.  Mr.  S. 
l-aard,  of  the  same  city,  who  accpiired  many  of  his 
works  from  the  Teniei's  Gallery,  was  a  relation  of 
the  itreceding  gentleman.  Both,  in  1801,  brought  all 
tla-ir  works  over  to  this  country.  Those  of  Erard 
were-  under  water  for  some  time  owing  to  the  vessel 
in  wbieb  they  were  stowed  being  stranded.  About 
Ibis  lime  other  fine  collections  were  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  altogether  this  country  received  over  thirty 
example.s  of  Tenier.s’  ‘  mei-ry-making  ’  subjects.  Most 
of  them  are  of  various  treatment;  a  few  are  leidicas. 
One,  now  in  the  National  Galleiy  (acquired  from  the 

•  We  derived  lliis  iiifonnatimi  from  Bedford’s  “Art  Sales,” 
..uniiiteil  niaiidy  from  Christie's  eatalogiies.  We  do  not 
sr-e  on  vliat  ^rronntls  it  is  here  stated  that  Lady  Thoinond  did 
nol  hny  the  original,  or  why  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  the 
replica  which  is  in  the  i)osse.ssion  of  the  King.  If  the  original 
indeed  in  Ihe  sale,  as  Mr.  Craves  allows,  who  else  bought 
it  h\u  Ledy  Thomond,  as  .Mr.  Bedford  sets  forth? 


Wynn  Ellis  collection),  authenticated,  though  in¬ 
ferior,  is  a  replica  of  that  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
collection. 

“History  of  that  time  is  vague,  and  by  no  means 
assists  one  to  identify  the  Wynn  Ellis  picture.  Copies 
are  not  mentioned.  Prior  history,  perhaps,  affords 
better  light.  Between  1643  and  1650  Teniers  was  in 
the  service  of  Archduke  Leopold,  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
date  of  the  picture,  1619,  is  within  the  best  period. 

“Whilst  in  the  services  of  such  distinguished  com¬ 
pany  a  replica  of  an  important  commission  for  one 
might  be  ordered  for  another.  (The  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
replica  supports  this  theory.)  Teniers  was  born  in 
1610.  A  specimen  executed  in  1630  (now  in  Berlin) 
testifies  to  a  master  hand.  In  1632  he  was  elected  a 
‘  Master  ’  of  St.  Luke’s  Guild  of  Painters  at  Antwerp. 
Within  this  period  it  may  safely  be  assumed  he  had 
pupils.  He  taught  his  brother  Abraham,  his  son  David 
(David  HI),  Apshoven,  Rijckaert,  Hellemont,  Tilborch, 
and  Duchastel ;  but  none  of  them  (including  those 
he  influenced)  executed  a  work  which  would  justify 
an  expert  to  think  the  one  in  question  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  any  of  them.  If  Teniers  executed  replicas 
then,  they  would  more  likely  be  smaller  and  unim¬ 
portant  works.  Whilst  a  Master  of  the  Guild — from 
1632  to  1643— he  would  probably  exercise  his  best  efforts 
for  his  own  fame  without  being  over-troubled  with 
‘  personal  pupils,’  and  from  1643  to  1650  his  services 
in  distinguished  company  would  possibly  exclude 
students  entirely.  From  16.50  Teniers’  art  was  de¬ 
clining.  One  might  admit  that  he  again  had  stu¬ 
dents,  though  none  equal  to  executing  the  Wynn  Ellis 
picture.  There  is  no  reason  why  Teniers  should  not 
have  executed  replicas  from  that  time  to  1670  or  1675. 
His  constant  practice  on  similar  subjects,  groupings, 
attitudes,  expressions,  and  colours  would  enable  him 
(but  not  others)  to  execute  replicas  from  memory.  But 
after  1670  (about)  it  would  be  hard  to  think  his 
touch  would  be  equally  good,  for  his  works  from  that 
time  up  to  his  death  show  a  decided  falling  off. 

“The  Wynn  Ellis  picture  bears  strong  evidence  of 
having  been  executed  a  long  time  ago.  The  technique 
shows  a  master  hand,  by  one  who  undoubtedly  had 
spent  very  many  years  on  similar  subjects.  At  the. 
bottom  of  the  right  corner  there  is  a  strange  and 
unusual  number — 1129,  in  light  coloured  paint.  A 
similar  number  is  on  the  Buckingham  Palace  picture. 

“We  know  each  work  was  numbered  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  what  was  known  as  the  Teniers  Gallery. 
Can  this  number  represent  one  of  that  collection  ?  If 
so,  how  comes  it  that  the  two  bear  the  same  number? 
Does  this  certify  one  being  a  copy  ? 

“We  must  not  forget  the  Wynn  Ellis  picture  is 
signed  ‘D.  Teniers  F,’  and  dated  underneath  1649  (by 
looking  at  the  picture  in  a  certain  position  and  in  a 
strong  light  this  can  be  seen  unmistakably,  but  not 
otherwise),  and  there  is  no  history  to  dispute  the  picture. 

“The  picture  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  described  at 
length  by  Smith  (‘Catalogue  Raisonnd’)  and  by  Dr. 
Waagen  (‘Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain’).  Neither 
omits  to  mention  the  date,  yet  neither  mentions  the 
signature  being  on,  though  we  know  it  is  distinctly 
there,  in  dark,  strong  colour,  signed  in  full,  ‘David 
Teniers.’  Has  this  been  put  on  since  Smith  and 
Waagen  saw  the  picture  ? 

“If  we  admit  one  must  be  a  copy,  which  is  it? 
Evidently  we  And  one  copied  faithfully  in  every  detail 
and  date  and  even  the  number  1129,  but  not  the  signa¬ 
ture.  Did  law  forbid  a  copyist  signing  the  name?  If 
so,  which  is  the  second  picture?  John  Hewitt.” 
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New  J'HE  Royal  Academy:  Mr.  George  Frajep- 
Members.  tox.  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Wtdcr 

Colours:  Miss  Eleaxor  Fortescue-Brick- 
DALE  and  Mr.  Arthur  RACKiiAii  (assocades).  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists:  Mrs.  Joplixg,  Miss  Lucy 
E.  Kemp-Welch,  Messrs.  F.  G.  Fra’,  L.  Lewis, 
E.  Ertz,  Harry  Dixox,  Haxs  Trier,  C.  Q.  Orchard- 
sox,  N.  WiLKixsox,  and  Professor  Kirchmay’ER. 
Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  coal  Engravers : 
Messrs.  Percy  Wadham  and  Fraxk  Willis  {associates). 
Society  of  Oil  Painters:  Miss  E.  Fortescue  Brickdale, 
and  Messrs.  Terrick  Williams,  Thomas  Millie  Dow, 
Talbot  Hughes,  and  A.  F.  W.  Hay’waru.  Royal 
Scottish  Accalemy :  Mr.  James  McNeill  Whistler 
{honorary  member),  Jlessrs.  Robert  Burxs,  Charles 
Mackie,  Edwix  Alexander,  and  James  Cadexhead 
{painter  associates),  Mr.  A.  McFarlane  Shaxxax, 
Glasgow  {scidptor  associate). 

The  centenary  celebrations  in  Paris  of  the 
The  birth  of  Victor  Hugo  were  marked  by  the 
Victor  Hugo  inauguration  of  a  monument,  erected  on  the 
Memorial,  site  of  the  poet’s  residence.  A  figure  of 
Hugo  surmounts  the  whole,  and  the  base 
and  pediment  contain  suggestions  of  his  works.  Among 
the  waves  is  seen  the  tentacles  of  the  great  cuttlefish  of 
the  “  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer.”  The  four  figures  round  fhe 
poet  symbolise  the  Four  Winds  of  the  Spirit ;  those  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  pedestal  are  Dramatic  and  Lyric 
Poetry.  At  the  back  of  the  pedestal  is  Fame,  and  at 
her  side  a  figure  representing  Satire.  On  the  pedestal 
are  four  panels  in  relief,  two  of  which,  by  M.  Barrias, 
are  illustrated  on  p.  332.  One  represents  a  scene  from 
the  “Chatiments,”  and  in  the  other  Victor  Hugo  is  seen 
surrounded  by  chai’acters  from  his  novels.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two  panels  are  by  M.  Allar,  and  represent  Victor 
Hugo  in  the  tribune  of  the  Senate  and  his  reception  on 
Parnassus  by  Hesiod,  Homer,  etc.  The  work  is  in  bronze 
and  granite,  and  was  designed  by  M.  Barrias. 

In  the  twenty-second  annual  spring 
Spring  Exhibition  exhibition  of  the  Art  Society  of  New 
of  the  South  Wales  landscape  was  the 

Art  Society  dominant  note.  But  the  average  is 

of  N.S.W.  slowly  growing  higher  :  if  there  was  no 

chef  d'cenvre,  there  was  no  daub.  The 
Society  is  not  strong  in  portraiture,  and  this  last  year 
the  fact  was  accentuated  by  the  lack  of  portraits  per  se. 
One  charming  water-colour,  “  Cfhildren  of  G.  Merivale,” 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Stoddart,  has  a  melancholy 
interest,  as  it  is  the  last  work  from  her  hands,  and  her 
delicate,  beautiful  work  will  be  much  missed.  Mr. 
Dattilo  Rubbo  makes  figure-painting  his  principal 
aim,  and  there  is  much  virility  about  his  drawing  and 
modelling.  “A  Street  Arab”  from  his  brush  is 
excellent.  Mr.  Frank  Mahony  was  strongly  to  the 
fore  with  a  fine  cattle  piece,  “A  Spring  Morning,” 
which  has  been  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  for  £200;  but  it  loses  some  of  its  charm,  if  it 
gains  in  cleverness,  by  the  fact  that  the  artist  has  chosen 
to  paint  when  the  sun  is  too  high  for  the  best  effects. 
The  President,  Mr.  W.  Lister  Lister,  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  both  in  oil  and  water-colours.  “  Mt.  Keira,  South 
Coast,  N.S.  Wales,”  is  the  most  ambitious  of  his  works, 
and  is  one  of  his  many  successes.  Mr.  J.  Salt  ana  had  a 
technically  fine  picture  of  the  Redfern  Railway  Yards 


on  a  gloomy  winter  evening,  endowing  an  uninterest¬ 
ing  subject  with  a  certain  poetic  feeling.  Mr.  Wm. 
PiGUENiT  was  a  strong  exhibitor  in  every  section,  and 
nearly  all  his  pictures  are  the  fruits  of  his  late  visit  to 
Wales.  An  exceedingly  fine  oil,  “  A  Thunderstorm  on 
the  Darling,”  was  the  one  bit  of  home.  His  “Mill  Stream  ” 
(black  and  white)  has  been  bought  by  the  National 
Gallery.  Mr.  Albert  J.  Hanson  showed  nothing  but 
English  subjects  in  his  delicate,  minute  style,  and  he  has 
been  fortunate  to  meet  with  the  approving  eye  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  “The  Weary  Horses  Seek  the 
Stream,”  a  cleverly-handled  water-colour.  A  new  man, 
W.  DE  Burton  Wilson,  had  a  clever  study  of  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  hidden  in  yellow  dust,  “  Golden 
Light  on  Golden  Fleece.”  Mr.  J.  W.  Tristram  sent 
some  good  water-colours,  especially  “Narrabeen  Head,” 
which  shows  a  fine  grasp  of  perspective.  Mr.  Gerald 
Fitzgerald  showed  the  great  benefit  of  a  trip  abroad  ; 
his  crude  colouring  of  a  year  or  two  back  has  given 
place  to  a  strong,  subdued  note. 

The  American  Art  Association  of  Paris  has 
American  recently  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  Society 
Artists  of  American  Painters,  an  interesting  winter 
in  Paris,  exhibition  at  the  picturesque  old  Hotel  de 
Conti.  Good  promise  for  tlie  future  of 
certain  American  artists  resident  in  Paris  was  given 
by  the  work  shown.  Among  the  more  remai-kable 
pictures  exhibited  must  be  mentioned  the  “Night 
Effect”  of  Mr.  Lionel  Walden;  the  “Lions”  of  JMr. 
T.vnner  ;  “  Streets  of  Holland,”  by  Mr.  Bisbing,  all 
artists  of  established  reputation.  Mr.  Faulkner  had 
an  original  and  enchanting  Venetian  nocturne;  Mr. 
Edwin  Weeks,  in  his  “Court  of  a  (Caravanserai,” 
remains  faithful  to  his  Oriental  scenes  ;  but  Mr.  Mott 
Smith  goes  further  still — to  the  Sandwich  Islands— 
for  his  inspii'ation.  In  “  An  Old  Love  Story  ”  Mr. 
Bridgm.vn  follows  the  idea  but  not  the  methods  or 
the  style  of  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema.  Mr.  Garrido  proves 
himself  a  colourist  of  the  first  order,  and  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Singer,  Duporer,  Harrison,  Humphreys- 
JoHNSON,  Frieseke,  Dougherty",  George  Aid, 
T.vrnowski,  deserve  to  be  remembered,  as  well  as  the 
sculptures  of  Messrs.  P.  Bartlett  and  Spicer-Simson. 

The  Waddesdon  Bequest.  Catalogue  of  the 
Reviews.  Works  of  Art  Bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Roths¬ 
child,  M.P.,  1898.  By  Charles  Hercules  Read,  Keeper 
of  the  Departments  of  British  and  Medicevcd 
Antiquities  and  Ethnography.  (London  ;  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.  Sold  at  the  British 
Museum  and  by  Longmans  &  Co.,  etc.  1902. 
2  guineas.) 

W^HEN  the  magnificent  collection  here  catalogued  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  Waddesdon  Room 
at  the  British  Museum,  we  devoted  a  couple  of  articles 
to  the  description  and  illustration  of  this  noble  bequest. 
The  Trustees,  through  Mr.  Hercules  Read,  have  now 
issued  in  volume  form  a  catalogue  of  the  excellent 
type  to  which  we  are  accustomed  from  the  Museum 
authorities.  Convenient  in  form,  it  is  entirely  ade¬ 
quate  in  the  representation  of  the  majority  of  the 
chief  works,  and,  moreover,  it  is  rich  in  all  the  inform¬ 
ation  that  the  collector  or  student  of  art  can  require 
in  respect  of  every  object  in  the  collection.  The  period 
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marks  and  similar  details  necessary  in  such  a  work 
are  given,  in  addition  to  matters  of  history  and 
provenance. 

The  taste  of  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  was 
extremely  catholic,  and  covered  every  period  of  art 
from  classic  times  up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Bronzes 
and  arms  from  Hellenic  days  to  the  Renaissance; 
enamels,  mainly  Limoges,  excepting  the  case  of  jewels ; 
(terman  and  Italian  glass  and  majolica,  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  .Saracenic  goblet  to  the  works  from  the  “  hotego  ” 
of  Razzio  Fontana ;  crystal  cups  and  similar  works, 
from  the  exquisite  agate  Roman  vase  to  that  of  the 
great  Akliar,  the  Mogul  of  Hindustan ;]  jewels  of  ^the 
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By  Barrias  From  a  Photograph  by  Fiorillo.  See  P.  331, 


most  heautifiil  and  historically  interesting  sort— the 
l.yte  j(!wel,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  them  all, 
with  ornaitients  which  may  with  fair  accuracy  he  at- 
tiihuicfl  to  Benvenuto  Fellini— together  with  superb 
examples  of  Daniel  Mignot,  Le  Blon,  and  the  de 
Br>.s,  the  whf)le  including  examples  of  the  highest 
kiiul  of  l'''rench,  (ierman,  I‘'lemish,  and  Italian  achieve¬ 
ment  :  silver  i)late,  foi'  the  most  part  (Ierman,  and 
excellent  ;it  tluit ;  and  carvings  in  wood  and  other 
materi.als  fiom  groui)s  and  ligures  of  considerable  size*, 
such  ,'is  the  statiudte  of  St.  Fatherine  d<jwn  to  the 
little  tabernacles  and  similar  ohjticts  of  mirticuloiis 
linem-r-s  ,'ind  exapusiteness  of  design,  wonderful  in  dtdail 
and  not  less  .'idniirahle  in  ingenuity  thes(^  combine  to 
form  fi  collection  of  the  imjst  entrancing  intei'est  and 
beauty,  which  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  .and  scholarly  volume  under  notice.  If  ever  the — 
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egotism,  shall  we  say?— of  a  collector  justified  him 
in  willing  that  his  collection  should  he  kept  together, 
here  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have  always  objected  to 
the  natural  but  mistaken  desire  on  the  part  of  a  donor 
that  the  objects  he  presents  should  be  kept  in  a  group 
and  not  distributed  in  their  proper  places  in  the  great 
historical  collections  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
form  an  addition.  The  value  of  such  a  restricted 
donation  must  always  be  limited  to  the  student  and  to 
the  general  public,  for  the  gaps  previously  left  in  the 
main  collection  are  still  unoccupied,  and  the  exposition 
of  the  regular  development  of  art,  historical  and 
executive,  still  lacks  the  continuity  which  a  visit  to 
a  sort  of  siiccnrsaJe  does  not  properly  effect.  A 
collection  apart,  such  as  this,  appeals  then  either  to 
the  collector  who  in  his  own  mind  knows  exactly 
where  to  place  each  object,  or  to  the  mere  lover  of 
beautiful  things  who  thinks  oidy  of  the  beauty  of  the 
object,  and  has  no  particular  interest  in  the  systematic 
study  of  art. 

A  special  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the 
illustrations,  and  especially  to  the  plates,  about  three¬ 
score  in  number,  representing  a  vast  number  of  objects 
in  the  most  admirable  system  of  collotype  which  one 
could  desire  to  see.  Produced  in  a  manner  which  proves 
the  high  efficiency  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  book  is  one  which  every  collector 
will  desire  to  have  in  his  library. 
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A  History  and  Description  of  Chinese  Porcelain.  By 
Cosmo  Monkhouse.  With  notes  by  S.  TF.  BnshcU, 
C.M.G.  (Cassell  Co.  1901.  30s.net.) 

It  is  sad  that  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  did  not  live  to 
see  what  is  certainly  the  most  heautit'ully  produced  hook 
he  ever  wrote  or  edited.  Not  only  is  it  printed  in 
excellent  taste,  but  it  is  illustrated  lavishly  with  scores 
of  reproductions  from  the  most  characteristic  ])ieces  of 
oriental  china  of  their  class.  The  most  noteworthy 
feature  is  the  admirable  use  to  which  the  three-colour 
process  has  been  put  in  the  illustration  of  tinted  porce¬ 
lain  in  every  hue  and  every  quality  of  colour.  The  chief 
value  in  this  feature  is,  of  course,  that  whereas  in  the 
past  coloured  reproductions  had  to  he  made  from  painted 
copies,  here  the  colour  blocks  are  obtained  automatically, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  objects  themselves.  The  superiority 
of  a  hook  so  illustrated  over  Mr.  Gulland’s  treatise  on 
Chinese  porcelain  is  immediately  apparent.  Yet  Mr. 
Monkhouse’s  volume  occasionally  draws  upon  Mr. 
Gulland’s  and  other  hooks,  as  Mr.  Gulland  drew  upon 
his  and  upon  other  writers’  before  him  ;  and  it  makes 
less  attempt  at  amplifying  the  history  of  the  porcelain 
than  is  the  feature  of  its  predecessor.  Sometimes  he 
differs  from  him  on  matters  of  fact ;  for  example,  when 
Mr.  Gulland,  following  Mr.  AYells  Williams,  asserts 
that  among  the  fabulous  creatures  as  represented  by 
Chinese  artists  the  “  fung-hwang”  is  a  pheasant,  Mr. 
Monkhouse  reverts  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  phumix. 
Except,  perhaps.  Dr.  Bushell,  Mr.  Monkhouse  was 
probably  the  best-equipped  among  his  contemporaries 
for  writing  such  a  hook,  and  with  the  collection  of  Air. 
Salting  as  his  first  text,  and  his  previous  writings  on  the 
subject  as  a  justification  for  posing  as  an  essayist,  he  has 
given  us  a  hook  which  appeals  alike  to  the  collector  and 
the  general  reader.  The  subject  is  an  attractive  one ;  it 
becomes,  indeed,  more  fascinating  the  more  it  is  studied, 
for  study  is  amply  repaid  by  increased  appreciation  of 
the  extraordinary  beauties  in  Chinese  colours,  glazes, 
and  enamels,  and  all  the  perfection  to  which  the  potter’s 
art  attained  in  China. 

A  History  of  Lace.  By  Mrs.  Palliser.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  31.  Jourdain  and  Alice  IJoydcn. 
(Sampson  Low.  £2  2s.  net.) 

This  richly  illustrated  volume  will  he  heartily 
welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  evolution  of 
the  art  of  lace  making.  The  earlier  editions  of  this 
standard  work,  excellent  as  they  were,  had  fallen  out  of 
date,  and  required  supplementing,  not  only  with  new 
matter,  but  with  new  illustrations.  It  is  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  latter  which  give  special  distinction  to 
the  present  publication.  They  number  nearly  one 
hundred,  bringing  the  total  up  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  and  they  include  good  reproductions  of  several 
portraits  showing  how  lace  was  worn  at  different 
periods.  Specially  noteworthy  are  the  portraits  of 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Van  Vantore,  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is 
almost  completely  dressed  in  lace  ;  the  portrait  of 
Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine,  by  Gerard  Honthorst ; 
those  of  James,  the  Old  Pretender,  and  his  little  sister ; 
the  band  of  needle-point  lace  representing  Judith  and 
Holof ernes ;  the  baptismal  veil  from  the  Brussels 
Mus4e  Cinquantenaire ;  the  specimen  of  seventeenth 
century  bobbin  lace,  with  portraits  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Marie  Therese,  and  the  needle-point  lace  fan  given  by 
the  women  of  Ireland  to  Princess  Maud  on  her  marriage. 

Madame  R^camier  and  her  Friends.  By  H.  Noel 
Williams.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  1901.  30s.  net.) 
The  story  of  Madame  Recamier,  .as  told  here  by  Mr. 
Noel  Williams,  is  a  fascinating  history  admirably  set 


forth,  giving  <a  picture  of  French  society  (with  side¬ 
lights  on  English,  Italian,  and  the  like)  during  the 
Napoleonic  era.  But  excellent  as  the  picture  is,  and 
admirable  the  sketches  of  Chateaubriand,  Benjamin- 
Constant,  and  other  great  actors  in  the  drama,  the  main 
attraction  is,  of  course,  Aladame  Recamier  herself,  who, 
although  the  principal  star  in  the  firmament  in  which 
she  moved,  has  hitherto  been  so  straiigely  neglected  by 
literary  inquirers,  French  and  English.  “Distinguished 
alike  for  her  beauty,  her  virtue,  her  charm  of  manner, 
and  her  goodness  of  heart,  she  reigned  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  the  almost  undisputed  cjueen  of  Parisian 
society.”  This  extract  shows  her  claim  to  our  recol¬ 
lection  ;  her  friendship  with  Canova,  with  David,  and 
Greai’d,  .and  the  portraits  of  her  by  them  all,  sufficiently 
identify  her  with  the  world  of  art  to  give  hei"  importance 
in  the  ej^es  of  art  lovers  ;  .and  her  purity  in  a  licentious 
age,  her  loveliness  and  power,  which,  nevertheless,  left 
her  without  enemies — svich  was  her  sweetness — when 
few  escaped  the  conseipience  of  intrigues,  endear  her 
to  every  reader.  Nothing  could  he  better  than  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  Air.  AVilliams  has  carried 
out  his  delightful  task  ;  and  one  can  only  sympathise 
with  Air.  Orchardson  that  the  book  was  not  published 
when  the  artist  painted  his  celebrated  pictme  of  a 
reception  given  by  the  heroine  of  the  hook — the 
greatest  “Salon”  of  modern  times. 

Giotto.  By  J.  3[ason  Po-kins.  (George  Bell  &  Sons. 

5s.  net.) 

AVritten  in  a  somewhat  severe  style,  this  able  mono- 
gi'.aph  ignores  the  poetic  tiaditions  respecting  the 
shepherd  painter,  and  deals  almost  exclusively  with  his 
work.  Air.  Perkins  tiaces  the  progiess  of  Giotto  from 
his  first  conventional  following  of  the  Byzantine  ideal  of 
form  in  the  Nancella  to  his  final  emergence  fimn  all 
trammels  in  the  frescoes  at  Assisi  and  Padiia.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  these  priceless  heirlooms  ha\'e  sulfered  mnch 
from  restoration,  and  the  darkness  of  tlie  chajiels  in 
which  they  are  enshrined  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
satisfactory  photographs;  hut  in  spite  of  this  the 
illustrations  in  this  little  volume  are  excellent,  giving  a 
very  fine  idea  of  the  originals.  The  scenes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Francis  reveal  how  thoroughly  in  touch  their 
.artist  was  with  the  great  friar,  and  the  incidents  from 
the  life  of  St.  Joachim,  with  the  quaintly  drawn  and 
badly  proportioned  sheep  dogs,  refute  the  idea  of 
Giotto  having  ever  been  a  shepherd. 

Sir  David  Wilkie.  By  Lord  Uonald  Sulhcrland-Gou-cr, 

F.S.A.  (Bell  &  Sons.  1902.  5s.) 

AVilkie  has  not  in  recent  times  received  full  justice. 
AVe  had  the  life  of  him  from  Cunningham,  and,  more 
lately,  those  of  Air.  Mollett  and  Air.  Pennington,  and 
recollections,  more  or  less  copious,  by  B.  R.  Haydon 
and  other  writers  and  diarists;  hut  a  great  Life,  fully 
and  adequately  illustrated,  written  by  a  capable  haiul 
and  with  criticisms  thoroughly  illuminating,  is  still 
lacking.  Lord  Ronald  Gower’s  hook  is  avowedly  not 
much  more  than  a  concise,  if  an  able,  introduction 
to  the  suliject.  His  text  does  not  extend  to  ninety 
small  pages,  and  however  admirably  he  might  do  his 
part,  he  has  not  elbow-room  in  which  to  treat  fully 
the  great  Scots  master.  He  deals  with  his  subject 
so  that  his  life  can  be  felt  and  his  genius  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  and  there  are  brief  notes  on  the  artist’s 
etchings  and  methods,  and  a  chronological  list  of 
works  (which  is  clearly  based  upon  Cunningham’s). 
A  curious  list  of  “pictures  which  cannot  at  present 
be  traced”  is  of  portentous  length.  Such  a  list,  we 
think,  might  have  been  considerably  shortened ;  for 
example,  “The  Escape  of  Alary  Queen  of  Scots”  is 
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in  a  dealer’s  hands  in  Bond  Street,  and  “  Sunday 
iMorning”  in  those  of  another  near  Pall  Mall.  We  may 
point  out  that  the  parody  of  “The  Letter  of  Introduc¬ 
tion,”  opposite  page  40,  is  not  “drawn  by  Landells,”  as 
there  stated,  but  is  really  by  A.  S.  Henning,  and  is  only 
engraved  by  Landells.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  satisfied  themselves  in  so  many  instances 
merely  to  reproduce  their  plates  from  engravings,  and 
not  from  the  original  pictures,  even  when  these  are 
accessible.  “The  Jew’s  Harp,”  “The  Rat  Hunters,” 
“The  News-mongers,”  “Reading  the  Will,”  are  among 
those  to  ■which  the  honour  of  special  photography 
has  not  been  given.  Nevertheless,  the  little  book  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  best  illustrated  Wilkie  at  present 
within  the  reach  of  the  book-bnying  public. 

Illustrated  Letters  and  Borders  in  the  National  Art 
Library,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  By  J.  W. 
liradley,  M.A,  (Board  of  Education.  1901.  2s.  6d.) 

This  new  handbook  will  prove  of  use  to  designers 
and  students  of  the  subject  of  illumination,  not  only 
in  showing  them  the  way  about  the  Library  and 
giving  examples,  printed  in  numerous  plates,  of  what 
they  can  hope  to  find  there,  but  also  in  describing 
the  whole  field  of  illumination,  here  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  period  and  country,  with  historical  disquisitions 
on  the  various  schools  and  explanations  as  to  varying 
styles.  Indications  are  very  complete,  and  show  where 
many  of  the  best  examples  may  be  seen,  with  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  objects  and  remarks  as  to  the  works 
themselves.  The  bibliographies  and  references  are 
very  fvdl,  and  the  whole  forms  an  excellent  primer  to 
the  study  of  the  art.  Writers  and  miniature  painters 
are  equally  dealt  with,  and  one  phase  of  the  arts  of 
design  in  relation  to  painting  is  graphically  shown. 

The  History  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  Fall  of 
Constantinople.  By  T.  Jf.  J)i/er,  LL.T).  Third 
Edition  \>y  A  rf/iur  Hdsfidll,  ALA.  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
(Bell  ik  Sons.  191)1.  (is.  each.) 

kVe  lately  review(‘d  the  first  four  volumes  of  this 
admiialilc  liistory.  To  the  concluding  portion  must 
he  a])plicd  ihe  same  words  of  approval  as  were 
|)romptcd  by  ilie  first.  Brought  down  to  the  deaths 
of  (piccii  Victoria  and  President  McKinley,  the  work 
doals  in  a  broad  and  li!)eral  manner  with  latter-day 
liistory.  and  constitutes  a  text-hook  which  should  he 
at  llie  hand  of  cviuy  reader.  Although  the  liook  is 
essentially  iiolitical  and  constitutional,  it  makes  its 
appeal  to  the,  ai'tisb  in  setting  before  him  with  im- 
sni  passed  lucidity  the  facts  (if  history  and  the  atmo- 
splicrc  in  wliicli  they  wei'e  enacLal  in  such  a  way  as 
to  he  of  tlie  utmost  interest  and  value,  whether  to  the 
historical  jiaintcr  or  to  the  decorative  artist  who  wishes 
to  iindcistand  the  jiei’iods  in  which  the  various  “styles” 
took  tlieii'  I’ise  and  flourished.  We  have  in  concen- 
tiated  form  Bobertson,  Alison,  and  smaller  historical 
writers,  with  previous  views  leconsidcred  in  the  light 
of  modern  research  and  former  errors  corrected. 

A  Description  of  the  Sketch-book  of  Sir  Antony  Van 
Dyck  used  by  Him  in  Italy,  1621-27.  By  Lionel 
CiinI,  M.  F.S.A.  (Bell  ik  Sons.  1902.  2  guineas.) 

'I’o  this  hook,  universally  known  as  “Van  Dyck’s 
Ski't eli-liook,”  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire, 
ai  4  lent  to  the  \'an  Dyck  exhibition  which  was  held 
in  Antwci’ii,  .Mr.  Eionci  (’list  devoted  a  number  of 
page  in  the  great  work  upon  the  painter  whicli  he 
recently  isaiei].  Be  retui'iis  to  (he  subject  and  deals 
witli  it  more  fully  in  this  volume,  wheiein  tlie  pages 
re  reproduced  in  collotype  farisimile,  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  hililiographical  notes.  The  facsimile  is 


so  good  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  reader 
has  the  original  pages  before  him.  We  see  how  the 
artist,  in  travelling  through  Italy,  made  sketches  in 
pen  and  ink  of  all  the  pictures  of  Titian,  Piomho,  and 
Veronese  he  came  across,  with  notes  here  and  there 
to  help  liis  memory  as  to  clearer  details,  and  so  forth. 
Not  these  only;  but  of  Breughel,  Diirer,  and  other 
moderns;  of  the  famous  Aldobrandini  marriage,  which 
has  astonished  and  delighted  every  student  of  art 
since  classical  Roman  days  ;  and  there  are  also 
original  drawings  made  of  people  whom  he  met— such 
as  of  Sir  Robert  Shirley  in  Persian  costume. 

The  carefully  collated  descriptions  of  the  125  folios 
afford  an  illuminating  commentary  upon  the  self- 
education  of  Van  Dyck.  The  artist  began  these 
sketches  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
continued  them  for  six  years.  When  he  died  at  Black- 
friars,  in  1641,  this  book  was  found  in  his  studio  with 
its  ot’ner  contents,  and  found  its  way  into  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  From  that  time  Mr.  Cast 
traces  the  history  of  the  book  to  its  present  resting- 
place  at  Chatsworth.  Of  this  precious  souvenir— the 
artist’s  travelling  companion — forty-seven  pages  or 
double  pages  are  reproduced,  and,  apart  from  the 
general  interest  to  the  student  of  art,  they  afford  help 
of  no  little  value  to  the  collector  of  drawings. 

The  Saints  in  Christian  Art.  By  Arthur  Bell. 

(G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1901.  14s.) 

Since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Von  Radowitz 
the  study  of  legendary  art  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
somewhat  by  the  general  reader.  Of  late,  however,  a 
new  enthusiasm  has  been  conceived,  and  Forgeais,  Pbre 
Cahier,  Guenebault,  and  Mrs.  Clement  have  been  busy 
with  the  symbolical  side  of  religious  and  legendary 
painting.  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  here  gives  us  what  is 
perhaps  the  completest  handbook  now  current  in  this 
country,  for,  aided  by  her  forerunners,  she  has  not  only 
codified  the  subject,  as  it  were,  but  corrected  previous 
errors,  and  restored  to  certain  saints  legends  of  miracles 
which  a  misguided  piety  had  induced  former  writers  to 
attribute  to  greater  favourites.  The  saints,  apostles, 
martyrs  of  every  rank  and  of  both  sexes  are  dealt  with, 
but  the  story  does  not  come  down  later  than  the  third 
century.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  carefully  worked  out- 
book,  freely  illustrated,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  art  library  as  a  necessary  item. 

The  Literary  Year  Book  and  Bookman’s  Directory,  1902. 

Edited  by  Herbert  Morrah.  (George  Allen.  1902.  5s.) 

An  improvement  upon  previous  issues,  this  book  is 
indispensable  for  all  literary  workers,  and  for  all  artists 
who  are  connected  either  with  writers'  or  publishers. 
The  main  feature  is  the  list  of  authors  with  a  selection 
of  their  works,  but  this  is  not  as  yet  as  full  as  it  might 
be.  The  list  of  artists  is  incomplete,  and  is  the  section 
most  open  to  improvement.  This  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  complete  list  of  contemporary  illustrators,  and 
of  artists  whose  works  have  been  published  in  book 
form. 

Who’s  Who  in  America,  1901-2.  Edited  by  J.  W. 

Leonard.  (Chicago  :  Marquis  &  Co.) 

This  handy  book  of  reference  includes  over  11,000 
condensed  biographies,  somewhat  more  condensed  than 
the  English  prototype.  All  the  leading  artists  are 
necessarily  in  their  places  in  the  volume,  but  there 
has  been  no  great  effort  to  unite  under  the  artists’ 
names  sufficient  titles  of  their  chief  works.  In  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Sargent  and  Shannon  a  few  landmarks 
of  the  artist’s  life  are  given,  but  not  a  single  title, 
and  only  four  lines  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Mark  Fisher. 
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Meagre  though  the  information  is,  the  hook  is  never¬ 
theless  indispensable  to  all  on  this  side  who  would 
follow  the  doings  of  Americans  in  art  and  literature 
— the  section  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
interested. 

Mediaeval  London.  By  TP.  Benli(n)i,  /)./).,  and  Charles 
Welch,  F.S.A.  (Seeley  k,  Co.  1901.  7s.  net.) 

This  exceedingly  pleasant  work,  one  of  the  famous 
“  Portfolio  ”  series,  deals  with  a  fascinating  subject. 
But  it  is  because  that  subject  is  so  fascinating  and  so 
vast  that  the  volume  is  inaderpiate.  It  is  not  because  it 
has  not  been  dealt  with  with  knowledge,  sympathy,  and 


entitled  to  complaii}  if  mediaeval  London  in  all  its 
aspects  receives  no  greater  space.  The  illustrations  are 
full  of  antiquai'ian  interest. 

The  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting.  By  A.  H. 

Charch,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  (Seeley  ik  Co.  1901. 

6s. ) 

It  would  he  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  draw 
attention  to  the  new  edition  of  this  brilliant  treatise  on 
a  subject  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  painter, 
were  it  not  that  the  book  has  been  practically  rewritten 
by  Professor  Church,  and  additional  matter  of  value  is 
added,  It  is  a  volume  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of 


THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL, 
MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

By  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise. 


skill  that  we  cannot  regard  the  book  as  a  seiaous  essay  ; 
it  has  many  merits,  and  the  authors  are  not  to  he  blamed 
if  they  cannot  tell  us  all  we  want  to  know  when  they 
have  only  seventy-eight  pages  to  do  it  in.  It  is  cleverly 
done  as  it  is ;  nevertheless,  the  chapters  read  more  like 
expanded  synopses.  When  Richmond  has  been  given 
a  number  all  to  itself  in  this  admirable  scries,  we  are 


every  painting  student,  without  exception.  By  the  way, 
we  notice  that  in  his  remarks  on  “pastel,”  Professor 
Church  speaks  of  the  prepared  paper  in  general  use,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  toothed  linen  which  has  been  used 
with  such  excellent  results  abroad.  He  also  expresses 
his  present  inability  to  explain  “the  remarkable  state  of 
preservation  in  the  ‘carnations’”  to  be  found  in  many 
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examples.  We  have  always  understood  that  this  is  due 
to  the  excellent  pia'paration  of  the  pastels,  which  are  not, 
as  he  suggests,  merely  “coloured  chalks,”  but  coloured 
chalk  ground  up  with  sufficient  fatty  matter  to  preserve 
each  grain  of  tlie  chalk  and  lock  it  up  against  action  of 
the  atmospliere  and  of  other  such  colours  with  which  it 
may  he  worked  up. 

77/c  Porinsi  a  ml  Songs  of  Rohert  Bu  rns. 
Illustrated  (George  Newnes.  1902.  3s.) 

Volumes.  Tliis  volume,  with  its  notes  and  glossary, 
and  essay  on  Burns  by  Carlyle,  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  ])ocket  volume.  The  frontispiece  by  Mr. 
K.  J.  Sullivan  is  excellent  in  tone,  but  the  artist  has 
ju'ovided  Burns,  as  ])loughman,  with  legs  so  long  that 
he  cannot  get  the  whole  of  the  head  into  the  plate. 
The  book  is  worthy  of  the  series  of  the  publisher’s 
tasteful  reprints,  and  will  be  welcome  for  its  large 
type  and  small  compass. 

Soinr  Poems  hi/ Alfred  Lord  Tenni/son.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  Holmax  Hunt,  .T.  E.  Millais,  and 
I  )AXTJi  G.vnHiKL  BossETTi,  printed  from  the  original 
wood  blocks,  etc.  (Freeman tie  A  Co.  1901.) 

It  need  only  be  said  that  this  is  a  partial  resurrection 
of  “Moxon’s  Tennyson”  to  convince  the  reader  that  %ve 
have  here  a  publication  of  great  beauty  and  importance, 
and  that  the  iiublishers  have  done  good  service  in 
reissuing  this  handsome  volume.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  only  30  of  the  .M  of  the  original  illustrations,  but 
these  have  been  printed  with  great  care,  and  have 
besides  in  a  few  cases  been  su]ipleniented  with  photo- 
gra\  ures  of  the  original  drawings.  It  is  said  in  the 
preface  that  Rossetti  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Dalziels’ 
engraving  of  his  drawings,  but  as  these  engravers  have 
recently  ])ublished  his  letter  in  facsimile,  wherein  he 
says  that  the  engraving  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  well 
re])ays  all  their  i)ains,  this  is  obviously  a  mistake. 

The  Lmlj/  Porerl//:  A  Thirteenth  Cenhirij 
Books  Attegori/.  d'l’anslated  and  Edited  by  Mont- 

Received.  (loMiaiv  tl,\  ilm  iciiael.  (London:  John 

Mui  iay.  1901.  .Is.  net.)  This  is  a  book  of 
devotion,  cbariningly  jnodueed  and  printed,  and  re- 
mai  kal)le  in  showing  bow  one  of  our  oldest  publishing 
bon-'es  is.  in  t  b(>  inattei'  of  artistic  taste,  moving  with 
the  times.  II  has  for  a  front ispiece  a  well-executed 
phot ogra \aire  of  GioK.o’s  fresco,  “  Th(!  Espoirsals  of 
St,  I-’iancis  to  the  l/idy  I’oveity.” 

Pol ii/ihrm  ns.  n  ml  Other  Poems.  By  R.  C.  Tre- 
via.v.xN.  with  Designs  by  R.  E.  Erv.  (London:  R. 
Drimlev  .lobnson.  1901.)  In  bis  illusi i-ations  to  these 
pt)enl■^  on  (■las>i(:  tbi  ines  .Mr.  I'd-y  lias  (mdeavoured  to 
lollow  the  lead  of  the  aidbor,  and  has  adojited  an 
ancient  style  of  illustralive  art,  based  jiartly  on  that 
111  the  l•’l■encll  and  German  classicists.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  sense,  but  not  altogether  pleasing. 

Prom  n  Middtese.r  (Inrden:  A  Book  of  (Inrden 
Thoiit/hls.  By  .Xia-REI)  11.  IIy.xit.  (London:  Philip 
Wcllbv.  HKll.  7s.  (id.  net.)  A  iilea.sant  collection  of 
garden  lore  and  poetical  references  for  each  month 
of  the  yeiir,  I'Xcellently  arranged,  and  connected  with 
the  author's  relleclions.  Ghief  among  the  illustrations 
.ire  three  clever  pencil  drawings  by  Miss  M.  Tourtel. 

We  have  also  received  Vitii::<jner.,  his  lAfe  amt  Works, 
b\  lliaui  .S'i'oK KM  ( Is.),  a  pa jier-covered  handbook  with 
illn  t  rat  ions  of  nearly  a  .score  of  the  ma.ster’s  best  known 
work  s  which.  I  bough  containing  nothing  new,  is  a 
■  ..nvenient  recit;il  of  his  life,  designed  for  the  jiurpose  of 
the  man  in  the  street. 


In  his  “  Portrait  of  President  McKinley  ”  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  given,  in  coloured  lithography,  a  most 
characteristic  and  even  powerful  likeness  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  statesman.  It  is  perhaps  not  flattering ;  but 
it  is  strong,  and  both  intelligent  and  artistic.  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  manner  is  well  known  to  the  reader;  we 
c.an  only  say  that  this  portrait  is  worthy  of  his  best 
efforts. 

Dr.  j.  Lumsdex  Propert,  the  accomplished 
Obituary,  physician,  was  more  widely  known  as  a 
connoisseur  of  miniatures  and  an  authority 
on  miniature  art.  He  was  the  author  of  an  exhaustive 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Magazine  of 
Art  on  the  history  of  miniature  painting  in  England 


THE  LATE  J.  LUMSDEN  PROPERT. 

In  Georgian  Dress. 

From  the  Miniature  by  Alfred  Praga, 

President  of  the  Society  of  Miniaturists. 

and  a  volume  of  “History  of  Miniature  Art.”  He  was 
sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  veteran  French  sculptor,  M.  Eugene  Antoine 
vViZELiN,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1821.  He  entered  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 
of  ag(*,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Salon 
in  1852.  B''or  (lie  most  part  his  works  were  classical  in 
subject,  among  the  principal  of  them  being  “Sappho,” 
“Night,”  “Psyche,”  which,  with  a  “Judith,”  is  in  the 
Luxembourg,  and  “Hebe.”  Two  statues  of  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Cyril  from  his  hand  are  on  the  Church  of  the 
Trinity  in  Paris.  His  work  is  represented  in  many  of 
the  principal  provincial  museums  of  France.  Aizelin 
was  awai'ded  medals  in  18.59,  1861,  1878  (Universal 
Exhibition),  and  1889.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Ijegion  of  Honour  in  1867,  and  an  officer  of  the  order  in 
18t)2.  He  was  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

M.  Jean  Paul  Flandrin,  the  well-known  French 
landscape  painter,  was  born  as  long  ago  as  1811.  A  pupil 
of  Ingres,  he  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1829. 
His  early  landscapes,  painted  on  the  Campagna,  were 
based  almost  entirely  on  mythological  and  religious 
siibj(‘cts  ;  but  about  the  year  1840  he  turned  his  attention 
for  a  time  to  portraiture.  The  Luxembourg  contains  but 
one  of  his  works,  “The  Sabine  Mountains.”  At  Nantes 
ai'(i  “Solitude”  and  the  portraits  of  Hippolyte  and  Paul 
Flandrin  and  llie  Due  de  lAltre.  His  work  is  also 
I’epi'esentetl  at  Niines,  Lyons,  and  Langres.  The  font 
and  the  baptismal  chapel  at  the  Church  of  St.  S^verin, 
at  Paris,  were  decorated  by  him.  He  was  awarded  a 
second  class  medal  in  183^,  a  first  class  in  1847  and  1848, 
and  in  the  lattcu-  year  he  was  also  created  a  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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second  claeemetial  to  Iki< afiist  cla^  in  IftH- an«- 
and  in  the  latter  J'cay  be  was  also  created  a  Kt  b 
the  Legion  of  llonvitjr,  - 
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HENRY  S.  TUKE,  A  R.A. 

By  Himself. 


H.  S.  TUKE,  A.R.A. 

By  C  KAINS-JACKSON. 


Henry  SCOTT  TUKE,  the  son  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Hack  Tuke,  the  well-known  physician  and 
specialist,  was  born  at  York  a  little  over  forty 
years  ago,  but  his  father  removed  to  Falmouth 
when  the  son  was  two  years  old,  and  although  the 
child  developed  art  leanings  very  early  it  may 
be  doubted  if  his  work  in  Yorkshire  went  beyond 
a  certain  rude  impressionism. 

His  art  connection  has  been  with  Cornwall 
throughout.  To  Cornwall  he  returned  for  his 
holidays  from  school,  and  from  Cornwall  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  London  in  order  to  study  at  the  Slade 
School  under  Sir  E.  Poynter,  and  later  under 
M.  Legros.  The  life  work  of  the  painter  has 
been  of  rare  consistency,  there  could  never  have 
been  any  doubt  as  to  career,  for  art  attracted  him 
from  the  first.  And  there  never  was  much  doubt 
as  to  the  branch  of  art,  for  while  landscape  has 
430 


inspired,  and  that  hapjDily,  some  of  his  minor 
pictures,  his  leading  canvases  have  invariably 
been  devoted  to  the  figure. 

When  in  the  winter  of  1880  he  visited 
Florence,  he  felt  the  influence  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  particularly  of  Botticelli,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  and  others  who  lit  the  decorative  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  first  rays  of 
humanism  and  the  classical  renaissance.  Before 
returning  to  England  he  had  a  foretaste  of  that 
to  which  he  was  specially  to  devote  himself  in 
later  years — the  painting  of  the  nude  figure  in 
the  open  air.  At  this  time  he  was  working  with 
Arthur  Lemon  near  Via  Reggio,  and  the  influence 
of  this  accomplished  artist  had  a  powerful  effect 
iipon  his  future. 

In  1881  Mr.  Tuke  proceeded  regularly  to 
establish  himself  at  Paris.  During  1881,  1882, 
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EUCHRE. 

From  the  Painting  by  Henry  S.  Tuke,  A.R.A. 

By  Permission  of  Franz  Hanfsta:ngl,  Owner  of  the  Copyright  and 

Publisher  of  the  Photogravure  Plate. 

and  tlie  ^I'cater  part  of  1883  lie  studied  in  Paris 
unde)'  Jean  J’aul  Laurens,  and  at  this  period 
l)e^^•ln  not  a  few  enduring  fi'iendsliips  with 
English  and  foi-eign  ai-tists.  It  was  a  great 
tinie  in  what  may  he  called  the  Modern  Art 
Movonent;  that  succeeding  Pre-Raphaelitism  in 
England  and  Homanticisni  in  Erance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883  the  artist  returned  to 
Lngland  and  spent  a  couple  of  seasons  at  Newlyn, 
where  those  who  in  Paris  had  been  most  influenced 
l)y  the  oi)cn  aii'  movenicnt  were  working  and  were 
presently  to  lie  i'(‘Cognised  as  a  distinct  school. 
'I’o  .New  lyn,  how'cver,  the  attachnumt  of  Mi'.  Tuke 
wa  of  comiiarativciy  bi'ief  duration,  and  in  188.5 
uc  find  him  hack  at  his  beloved  Falmouth,  and  the 
propi  ietoi-  of  an  old  h’rcnch  brigantine,  the  -hdie. 
On  boai'd  this  beautiful,  if  somewhat  leaky,  old 
v<-s.se|  he  lived  ami  woikusl  foi' two  or  three  years, 
but  a  little  befoi'e  the  ’nineties  a  cottage  Avas 
I  'lken  on  the  elilT  above  Swanpool,  near  Falmouth, 
ami  this  h.as  since  been  made  into  a  home.  A 
-'rnlio  yacht  and  a  little  laeing  craft  are  at  hand 
in  the  spacious  watei's  of  h’almouth  Harbour. 
\  i  it  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  South  of  France 
:  1  ■  di\'crsifi(;r1  the  jiast  ten  year's,  Avhile  work 
ha  also  been  flone  in  Greece.  Put  Cornwall  has 
i;cen  ami  ronains  the  painter's  elect  haunt,  nor 
''an  the  wine-dai'k  .Egcan  itself  surpass  in  depth 
ml  be.anty  of  colour  the  southern  Cornish  seas. 


Mr.  Tuke’s  first  work,  sent  to  the  Academy  of 
1879,  “The  Good  Samaritan,”  was  accepted,  and 
Avork  of  his  Avas  hung  at  the  Salon  of  1882  aiid 
following  years.  His  early  portraits,  those  of 
“Miss  Tuke”  and  of  “Judge  Bacon,”  met  Avith 
Avarm  commendation  Avhen  shoAvn.  Since  1885 
and  188G,  Avhen  these  Avere  first  seen,  Mr.  Tuke 
has  had  a  steadily  increasing  vogue  as  a  portrait 
painter,  but  devotion  to  the  principal  subject- 
Avork  of  the  year  imposes  a  severe  restriction 
on  his  time  in  the  studio.  For  it  needs  but  a 
glance  at  his  subject  canvases  to  see  that  they 
are  ijainted  out  of  doors. 

Of  these  larger  compositions,  “All  Hands  to 
the  Pumps”  (R.A.  1889)  was  the  first  to  secure 
general  attention  outside  the  inner  circle  of 
trained  critics.  The  Avork,  if  not  the  best  storm 
at  sea  ever  painted,  is  very  near  to  unique,  in 
its  incidents  being  possible  and  its  dangers  un¬ 
exaggerated.  It  Avas  promptly  acquired  for  the 
Chantrey  Bequest.  “Euchre”  (R.A.  1890)  repre¬ 
sents  half-a-dozen  sailors  playing  cards  on  board 
the  Julie.  This  Avork,  admirable  in  its  group¬ 
ing,  secured  much  faA'Our.  It  Avas  subsequently 
shown  at  Munich,  Avhere  it  obtained  for  the 
artist  a  gold  medal,  besides  being  purchased 
for  the  National  Collection  of  Bavaria.  “The 
Fisherman”  Avas  not  very  well  seen  at  the 
Grosvenor,  but  secured  a  gold  medal  at  Chicago. 


ALL  HANDS  TO  THE  PUMPS. 

From  the  Painting  by  Henry  S.  Tuke,  A.R.A. 


By  Permission  of  Franz  Hanfstaengu.  Owner  of  thi 
Copyright  and  Publisher  of  the  Photogravure  Plate. 
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A  GERMAN  BARQUE  IN  A  BREEZE: 
A  SKETCH. 

Bv  Hfmrv  S.  Tuke  A.R.A. 


“Tlie  Diver”  (R.A.  18!)!))  is  the  title  of  an 
iin))ortant  and  liighly  successful  canvas.  The 
rlrawin;',  with  the  light  falling  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  i)rinci])al  figure,  is  very  skilful,  and  as  such 
has  l)e(!n  innch  praised.  “  The  Woodland  Bather” 
(H.A.  18!>2)  was  of  more  artistic  than  popular 
interest.  The  artist  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
giving  the  kindling  gi’eys  and  dying  carnations 
of  tin;  flesh  against  the  alternate  keen  and  dull 
greens  of  foliage. 

Iti  “  Beside  Green  Whiters”  (R.A.  18!)5)  two 
figures  are  seen  against  the  exciuisitely  tender 
toiui.s  of  the  peculiar  grey  rock  found  about 
IVmnaTice  Point.  The  arrangement  of  this  picture 
i-  very  subtle  and  delicate  ;  the  \  isitor  to  the 
gallery  remembers  it  almost  as  an  impression 
of  what  he  himself,  and  not  the  ])ainter,  has 
"cen.  “An  Idyll  of  the  Sea”  (R.A.  18!)8)  repre- 
'■nts  a  youth  and  a  niaidcm,  lialf  sporting, 
half  fourting,  in  a  fishing  boat  upon  a  summer 
sea.  This  jiicture,  Avhich  obtained  a  medal  at 
Paris,  was  well  hung  both  tluu’e  and  at  Glasgow. 
Among  the  pictures  of  the  nude  in  the  open 
air,  either  in  sunlight  or  undei-  a  grey  sky, 


the  “Perseus”  (R.A.  1890,  Salon  1891,  hon¬ 
ourable  mention)  was  much  discussed.  So 
too  was  “  Cupid  and  the  Sea  Nymphs  ” 
(New  Gallery  1899),  and  also  the  larger 
“  Hermes  ”  (R.A.  1900).  In  the  last 
Academy  Exhibition  the  personification 
of  “  Day”  was  the  subject  of  practically 
the  same  debate. 

“  Fashioned  like  ns,  yet  more  than  we,” 
the  immortals,  as  Homer  tells  us,  recog¬ 
nised  each  other  when  on  earth.  But 
mortals  do  not  recognise  them.  Hermes 
appears  “as  a  young  man  when  the  bloom 
of  youth  is  most  fair,”  Apollo  plays 
quoits  with  the  son  of  the  Arcadian 
prince,  or  keeps  the  flocks  of  Admetus. 
In  the  “  Odyssey  ”  a  goddess  appears  as  a 
man,  and  in  the  early  mythologies  deities 
frequently  assumed  animal  forms.  The 
artist  must  choose,  then,  to  see  as  an 
immortal  or  to  see  as  a  man,  to  paint  an 
idea  of  the  supernatural  or  to  offer  a 
presentation  of  the  real.  Because  Mr. 
Tuke  has  iiniformly  chosen  the  latter 
course  he  has  often  been  called  unimagi¬ 
native,  but  imagination  does  not  consist 
in  losing  hold  of  reality ;  rather  may  it 
be  said  to  reside  in  the  perception  of 
whatever  there  is  of  reality  behind 
fancy. 

The  god  Avho  obliges  by  wearing  his 
halo  does  not  stimulate  imagination,  but 
dispenses  with  it.  But  imagination  is  re- 
(piisite  before  we  can  see  “  the  gods  that 
live  for  ever”  in  the  warrior  youths  by 
the  Lake  Regillus,  or  “  Hermes  the  fair  god  ” 
in  the  messenger  beside  the  pool.  The  fact  is 
that  most  persons  Avho  find  Mr.  Tuke’s  classical 
subjects  strange  are  provoked  that  the  artist 
should  compel  them  to  think.  “  That,”  he  says, 
“  is  as  /  see  this  or  that  hero,  this  or  that  being 
who  put  on  mortality,  himself  an  immortal.” 
He  has  all  the  classics  with  him,  and  all  the 
painters  of  the  great  periods.  He  has  with  him 
all  the  sculi)tors,  of  all  periods.  As  the  gods 
and  heroes  appeared  to  this  or  that  wayfarer 
in  the  dawn  of  the  world,  so  they  appear  to  the 
artist  now,  and  he  is  to  his  fellow  men  the 
teller  of  the  sacred  tale.  “  Thus  and  thus  did 
I  see  the  son  of  Maia  wliat  time  he  passed, 
the  divine  messenger,  on  some  high  bidding 
of  Zeus.” 

With  this  “  glow  of  insight,”  as  Patmore  well 
calls  it,  is  blended  in  Mr.  Tuke’s  work  a  deep  and 
intimate  conviction  that  there  are  more  beautiful 
things  in  nature  than  anything  ever  done  from 
fancy.  “  Life  knows  naught  lovelier  than  the 
real,”  wrote  a  poet,  in  verses  inspired  by  one  of 
Mr.  Tuke’s  pictures.  But,  unless  I  greatly  misread 


From  the  Painting  by  Henry  S.  Tuke,  A. R.A. 

In  the  Chantrey  Collection,  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
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THE  CAPTAIN'S  WIFE:  A  SKETCH. 
By  Henry  S.  Tuke  A.R.A. 


his  work,  the  painter  would  go  farther,  would 
deny  that  the  ideal  can  ever  touch  or  inspire 
as  can  the  thing  seen.  Nature  interpreted 
by  imagination  is  finer  than  any  mere  fancy, 
and  imagination  itself  in  the  last  resort  is 
insight. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  IMr.  Take’s  leading 
woi'ks  thus  far.  It  is  selective  merely,  not 
(exhaustive.  They  are  in  private  collections 
(;xce))t  where  othei'wise  indicated.  A  brief 
note,  for  puri>oses  of  identification,  is  added 
in  the  case  of  works  not  accessible  in  public 
galleiie.s. 

].  ,\11  Hands  to  t.lu^  Pumps.  (In  the  National  [Tate] 
(lallery. ) 

2.  .August  mue.  (Ill  the  National  [Tate]  Gallery.) 

8.  Perseus.  (Pigures  against  rocks,  to  which  An¬ 
dromeda  is  chained.) 

I.  ICuchrf*.  (National  (lallery  of  Ifavaria,  Munich.) 

.I.  'file  Promise.  (Half  length  figures  of  girl  and 

youth,  against  foliage.) 

().  The  Fisherman.  (Municipal  Galleiy,  Nottingham.) 

7.  band  in  Sight,  (bad  calling  sailors  up  from 
eahin.) 

s.  The  First  Boat  In.  (Scene  in  harbour;  several 
figures.,. 

!».  'I’he  I/Cinon  Garden.  (Muiueipal  Gallery,  Brad- 
1  fil'd.) 

10.  The  Diver.  (Youth  in  foreground  about  to  dive  ; 
hoy  swiinining.) 

II.  The  Woodland  Bather.  (In  a  collection  at  Ham¬ 
burg. ) 

12.  Summer  Kvening.  (Two  hoys  fishing  in  boat  off 
Gorni:»h  coast.) 


A  STUDY. 

BY  Henry  S.  Tuke,  A.R.A. 


13.  Beside  Green  Waters.  (Two  figures  against 
greyish  rock.) 

14.  The  Swimmer’s  Pool.  (Boys  bathing  in  calm 
water;  sea  coast;  low  rocks.) 

15.  Hermes.  (The  messenger  god  resting  by  a  sea 
pool.) 

16.  Cupid  and  the  Sea  Nymphs.  (Youthful  god,  in 
foreground,  preparing  to  aim  at  nymphs  seen  in  dis¬ 
tance.) 

17.  The  Coming  of  Day.  (Day,  a  youthful  figure, 
letting  in  the  sunlight  on  a  group  of  wayfarers  sleeping 
in  a  wood.) 

18.  Leander.  (Pastel ;  say  three-quarters  life  size.) 

19.  A  Sailor’s  Yarn.  (National  Gallery,  Sydney.) 

20.  A  Summer  Day.  (In  the  collection  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Bavaria  ) 

21.  Ruby,  Gold,  and  Malachite.  (In  the  present 
Academy  Exhibition.) 

22.  The  Run  Home  :  Racing  Yachts.  (In  the  present 
Academy  Exhibition.) 


If  I  were  asked  to  name  tlie  work  wliicli  most 
appealed  to  me  in  a  collection  of  tlie  above,  I 
think  I  should  say  “  The  Swimmer’s  Pool.”  It 
lias  that  sense  of  inevitability  about  it  which 
only  quite  first-rate  work  enjoys.  To  the  world 
Turner’s  “Fighting  Temeraire  ”  is  the  British 
battleship;  the  “Madonna  di  San  Sisto”  of 
Raphael  is  the  Mother  and  Child.  And  to  me 
this  picture,  once  seen,  is  for  ever  the  “  Swimmer’s 
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Pool.”  As  in  the  great  cases,  which  for  that 
reason  I  have  not  hesitated  to  quote,  it  meets 
all  the  conditions,  being  a  perfect  composition 
perfectly  congruous  to  its  motive,  and  in  tone 
of  thought  exactly  interpretative  of  its  theme. 
But  while  the  stirring  incidents  of  it  make 
“  All  Hands  to  the  Pumps  ”  the  democratic 
favourite  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  the  aristocracy 
of  art  criticism  has  clearly  voted  for  “  August 
Blue.”  It  is  the  one  work  for  which  The 
Saturday  Review  had  nothing  but  praise,  and 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  bracketed  it  with  Mr. 
Lorimer’s  “  Mariage  de  Convenance  ”  as  the 
best  picture  in  the  Academy  of  its  year.  After 
speaking  of  two  other  notable  works,  Mr. 
Stevenson  said:  “Mr.  Tuke  is  more  lively  than 
either ;  his  boys  bathing  from  a  boat  are 
surrounded  by  a  lovely  dancing  speckle  of  re¬ 
flections.  His  canvas  vibrates  with  blue,  silver, 
gold,  and  cream.”  The  late  Mr.  Jope-Slade,  an 
excellent  critic,  also  favoured  the  same  work,  as 
“in  its  keen  appreciation  of  the  joyousness  and 
beauty  of  Xature  it  differs  from  most 
of  the  English  realists’  pictures.”  Of 
“  August  Blue  ”  Gleeson  White  says 
in  his  “  Master  Painters  of  Great 
Britain  ”  that  “  it  is  a  superb  trans¬ 
lation  of  sunlight  over  blue  sea, 
bluer  by  contrast  Avith  the  ivory 
bodies  of  the  bathers  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  the  Avhite  ships  in  the 
opalescent  haze  beyond.  Few  painters 
to-day  have  won  greater  approval  from 
their  fellow  artists.” 

Mr.  Tuke  is  indeed  essentially  a 
painter’s  painter,  and  the  honours 
Avhich  he  has  received  from  his  brother 
craftsmen  have  been  many,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  is  one  of  the 
artists  Avhose  work  has  twice  been 
bought  for  the  Chantrey  collection,* 
and  both  Avorks  AA^ere  acquired  AAdien 
he  was  yet  an  outsider  to  the  R.A. 

His  intense  feeling  for  form  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  at  the  root  of  this  esteem, 

Avhich  architects  and  sculptors  feel  not 
less  than  painters.  Walter  Pater  said 
that  form  was  the  finite  controlling 
the  infinite.  It  embodies  ideas,  it  saves 
us  from  vagueness,  and  jjerhaps  that 

*  The  others  are  :  I^ord  Leighton,  P.R.A.  ; 

Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.  ;  Prof,  von  Her- 
komer,  R.A.  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A.  ; 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  ;  Mr.  M.  R. 

Corbet,  A.R.A. ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clark. — 

Editor. 


is  Avhy  it  commands  the  gratitude  of  the 
thoughtful. 

Mr.  Tuke  is  not  a  loAung  student  of  form  and 
the  figure  only ;  he  is  also  a  born  colourist, 
feeling  the  subjective  mystery  of  colour  almost 
as  intensely  as  the  objective  reality  of  form. 
To  these  gifts  he  may  add  that  of  Moliere,  Avho 
kneAV  hoAV  to  take  his  good  Avhere  he  found  it. 
He  Avonld  bear  with  meekness  the  i‘eproach  which 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  tells  ns  Avas  levelled  at  Anni¬ 
bale  Caracci,  that  “  he  Avent  into  the  street,  if 
necessary,  for  his  models ;  ”  yet  none  of  his 
AA'orks  shoAA's  the  least  sympathy  AA'ith  the 
sordid  side  of  realism.  “  With  honest  faces, 
though  Avith  uncurled  hair”  (who  would  have 
attributed  the  line  to  CongreA^e  ‘t),  his  youthful 
models  from  fishery  or  foundry  look  out  at  us 
from  the  canvases,  on  Avhich  they  appear  very 
part  and  parcel  of  their  surroundings,  the  open 
air,  the  cliffs,  the  beach,  the  green  and  blue 
Avaters,  and  the  free  Avind  that  moves  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 


A  PORTRAIT. 

From  the  Painting  by  Henry  S.  Tune,  A.R.A. 
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A  SPANISH  SCULPTOR:  SENOR  AQUSTIN  QUEROL  Y  SUBIRATS. 

By  F.  RUDY,  OF  Madrid. 


ST.  FRANCIS. 
By  Aoustin  Querol. 


C)WEVER  much  non-Latin  partisans  of  Ibsen 
may  liave  denied  to  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain  a  contemporary  and  flourishing  art 
school  of  their  own,  they  cannot  sustain  their 
Ijelief  since  tlie  Paris  Ex[)osition  of  1900.  Not 
only  were  the  Northern  nations  nobly  repre¬ 
sented,  but  the  South  showed  herself  equally 
j)roud  in  the  glory  of  her  ancient  eminence 
and  in  the  brilliant  prospect  of  a  new  and 
lie.altliy  renaissance.  Perhaps  her  artists  are 
less  imlividual  and  philosophical  than  their 
Northern  brethren,  yet  no  one  can  accuse  the 
former  either  of  a  lack  of  jiersonality  nor  of 
being  hiss  ti’ue  to  the  acce])tation  of  traditional 
art.  As  it  is,  Spain  above  all  seems  to  have 
regained  onc(^  more  her  lost  laurels,  thanks 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  Catalan  sculptor, 
\gustin  Querol  y  Subirats. 

Born  in  in  Tortosa,  Senor  Querol  is 

one  of  those  men  who  get  to  be  what  they 
are  through  hard  work,  quick  imagination,  and 
boundless  energy.  Of  a  family  not  at  all  well- 
to-do,  opposed  to  their  son’s  artistic  inclinations, 
he  youth  spent  many  years  in  Barcelona,  con¬ 


tending  against  parental  influence  and  against 

poverty. 

The  first  decisive  triumph  was  in  1884,  when 
he  won  with  “  St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  ”  (statue  in  marble)  the  Madrid  prize  for  a 
Roman  “  pension.”  From  that  time  begins  his 
real  life.  As  pensioner  during  seven  successive 
years  he  could  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
natural  bent  of  his  character,  studying  here  the 
classic,  there  the  plastic  monuments  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  admiring  in  the  one  the  graceful  yet 
puissant  lines,  in  the  other  the  naturalism  of 
such  artists  as  Donatello. 

After  his  stay  in  Rome,  Querol  returned  to 
Spain  and  built  his  studio  in  Madrid,  where  he 
has  resided  ever  since.  Simple  in  his  tastes,  re¬ 
tired  for  the  most  part,  in  his  large  working-room 
he  spends  his  days  and  nights  alone,  giving  the 
flnishing  touches  to  some  monument  or  conceiv¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  some  new  work. 

In  1900  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  international  jury  *of 
sculpture,  proved  rich  in  honours  and  in  the 
forming  of  new  friendships.  Already  knight  of 


TULLIA. 

By  Agustin  Querol. 
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DON  JUAN  TENORIO. 
By  Agustin  Quirol. 


many  orders  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain, 
etc.,  holder  of  gold  medals  and  of  diplomas  of 
honour — all  won  in  universal  expositions — Querol 
is  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Spanish  art- 
world  of  to-day,  and  though  but  little  known 
in  England,  he  would  doubtlessly  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Englishmen  had  he  but 
exhibited  some  of  his  productions  in  the  world’s 
metropolis. 

Of  the  earlier  works  in  Barcelona  little  need 
be  said.  They  were  the  creations  of  a  youth  in 
his  teens,  and  though  showing  a  nascent  talent, 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  master’s  later 
productions,  among  which  I  should  mention  the 
low  relief,  “  Tullia  driving  over  the  Corpse  of 
Her  Father”  (1885),  admired  by  Spanish  critics 
both  for  its  force  of  execution  and  for  its 
naturalness.  The  strong  and  dramatic  person¬ 
ality  of  Tarquinius  Superbus’  wife  seemed  to 
have  fixed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  sculptor, 
for  we  have  another  picture  of  her  in  the  bust 
here  reproduced  (page  344).  Seated  on  her 
throne,  of  which  the  back  only  is  shown  us, 
the  scanty  drapery  clasped  on  her  shoulder  and 
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hiding  the  palijitating  bosom,  her  hair  massive 
and  heavy,  Tullia  haughtily  and  sternly  looks 
towards  courtiers  and  slaves — hers,  her  father’s 
no  longer,  for  he  is  dead  and  crushed  by  her 
chariot  wheels ! 

In  1887  the  sculptor  was  represented  at  the 
International  Exposition  in  Madrid  by  his  cele¬ 
brated  group,  “  Tradition,”  which  was  aAvarded 
the  gold  medal  of  honour.  Although  the  classic 
line  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  careful  study 
of  minor  details,  this  work  shows  a  fine  sense 
of  poetry,  as  Avell  as  admirable  tact  in  group¬ 
ing  three  figures  into  a  compact  mass.  An 
old,  haggard,  and  ivy-croAAuied  AA^oman,  Avhose 
fallen  bodice  sIioaa^s  the  thinness  of  her  breast, 
is  relating  to  tAvo  children  at  her  feet  the  stories 
of  past  generations,  A\daispered  to  her  by  the 
OOO-year-old  raven  perched  upon  her  shoulder. 

Three  other  works  dating  from  this  period 
— “The  Venetian  Water-girl,”  “  Sagunta,”  and 
“  Faith,”  the  latter  a  large  monument  ex’ected 
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By  Agustin  Querol. 
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ALPHONSO  XIII. 

By  Agustin  Querol 

to  the  fii-emeii  of  Havauiiali  (1900) — must  be 
mentioned  Ijefore  I  pass  on  to  the  alto-relievo, 
“  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  curing  the  Lepers.”  Ad¬ 
judged  in  Berlin  to  be  one  of  the  best  sculp¬ 
ture  Avoiks  of  contemporary  art,  it  has  been 
awarded  three  medals  of  honour  (Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  iMunicii),  and  had  secured  the  approval  of 
critical  France. 

Personally,  I  consider  this  production  to  be 
one  of  Querol’s  best :  the  standing  saint  curing 
tlie  seated  beggar  on  his  right,  while  behind  him 
are  giouped  the  other  lepers ;  on  the  beggar’s 
right,  and  facing  the  saint,  a  kneeling  monk, 
in  front  of  another  crowd  of  witnesses,  form  a 
inast(,“rly  comi)osition  ;  and  as  for  the  principal 
lines,  tliey  emi)hasise  rather  the  beggar  than 
the  saint,  and  reach  their  climax  in  the  sufferer’s 
face — an  unsui-passed  physiognomy  of  pain  and 
anguish,  which  reminds  one  of  the  naturalism 
of  Donatello.  Besides,  the  observer  can  here 
first  note  the  secret  of  all  Don  Agustin’s  last 
works — tlie  liai-monious,  classical  line  combined 
with  the  greatest  naturalness  in  portraiture 
and  details. 

The  bust  rei)resenting  “St.  Francis”  in  the 
act  of  receiving  Christ’s  spirit  may  be  taken 
in  confirmation  of  tins  contention. 

Greek  in  conception  is  the  relief  to  be  seen 
in  the  pediment  of  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid  (1892).  Comj)o.sed  of  nineteen  allegorical 
figures  reiiresenting  the  arts  and  sciences,  both 


nude  and  draped,  it  shows  in  the  poses  a  cer¬ 
tain  subordination  of  reality  to  artistic  effect. 

The  monument  which  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  roof  of  the  new  Ministerio  de  Fomento 
(Department  of  Education,  Arts,  etc.)  is  also 
Greek  in  the  simplicity  of  its  lines.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  group  of  three  figures  (double  life- 
size),  “  Glory  standing  and  croAvning  Science  and 
Art,”  seated  on  her  right  and  left  respectively. 
The  huge  Avhite  marble  mass  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  command  admiration  Avhen  it  pierces  the 
intense  blue  of  a  Southern  summer  sky.  Of 
the  three  figures,  the  one  representing  Art 
is  perhaps  the  purest  in  design  as  well  as 
the  most  majestic  in  composition.  The  atti¬ 
tude,  with  the  easy  crossing  of  the  legs,  is 
entirely  modern  and  free  from  conventionality. 
Perhaps  in  our  reproduction  the  face  may 
appear  somewhat  heavy  in  feature,  or  else  the 
artificial  falling  of  the  drapery  along  the  seat 
may  distract  the  eye — but  when  seen  from  afar 
even  the  statuette  of  Michael  Angelo’s  “Slave” 
held  in  the  right  hand  of  “  Art  ”  will  pass  un¬ 
noticed. 

In  portraiture  Sehor  Querol  has  achieved  not 
a  few  successes,  not  only  in  Madrid,  but  also 


FIGURE  OF  ART"  FROM  THE 
MINISTERIO  DE  FOMENTO,  MADRID, 

By  Aqustin  Querol 
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in  Italy  and  Barcelona.  His  best-known  busts 
are  those  of  H.M.  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain 
and  the  boy  King  (page  346).  The  portrait  of 
the  latter  is  full  of  life  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  idealism. 

Among  the  Catalan’s  best  works,  that  is, 
thos6  in  which  he  shows  his  complete  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  foreign  tendency,  and  his  strong  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  arrangement  of  his  lines  and  in 
the  natural  chiselling  of  the  features,  I  should 
mention  his  latest  productions:  “  Quevedo  ” 
(statue) ;  a  monument  for  Bilbao  in  honour  of 
the  Seiiora  de  Epalsa ;  Al¬ 
phonse  XII ;  and  the  bronze 
statue  of  Don  Juan  Tenorio. 

The  last-named  (page  345), 
though  rather  unrecognisable 
as  the  fiery  Don  Juan  of 
Zorilla’s  famous  play,  is  never¬ 
theless  a  fine  study  of  a 
Spanish  “  hidalgo  ”  of  those 
bygone  romantic  times,  and 
deserves  praise  for  its  fine 
delineation.  The  statue  of 
Quevedo  is  remarkable  for 
the  spiral  of  climbing  angels 
around  the  column  upon  which 
the  poet  stands.  Its  con¬ 
struction,  like  that  of  the 
monument  for  Bilbao,  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  realistical 


groups  of  poor  men  and  women  rolling  on  the 
stairs,  and  resembles  that  of  the  monument  of 
Alphonse  XII. 

Exhibited  in  an  open  competition  in  1901, 
the  latter  was  received  by  the  almost  unanimous 
acclamations  of  the  public  and  Royal  Family, 
and  one  of  the  four  projects  exhibited  by 
Querol,  and  here  reproduced,  won  the  prize. 
The  monument  is  a  masterpiece  of  mixed  sym¬ 
bolism  and  naturalism,  of  grandiose  lines  and 
broken,  disorderly  groups.  The  King,  known  as 
the  Pacificator,  is  mounted  on  his  Avar-horse, 
and  salutes  the  People  and 
the  Army,  which,  in  furious 
crowds  —  women  from  the 
right,  soldiers  from  the  left 
—  climb  from  the  rear  of  the 
hillock,  in  whose  summit  the 
base  of  the  high  column  is 
buried.  Leaning  against  the 
frieze  of  the  latter,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  monarch,  are  the 
three  angels.  Glory,  History, 
and  Fame,  who  offer  the  hero 
an  immortal  crown.  On  the 
front  steps  leading  to  the 
hillock  the  noble  Spanish  lion 
is  lying  in  the  folds  of  the 
national  banner.  Above  him, 
and  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
momniient,  scenes  draAAm  from 
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the  King’s  life  are  engraved  in  impressionist 
reliefs,  while  crowning  the  hill,  and  forming  the 
apex  of  the  two  contending  groups,  is  the  great 
winged  angel  of  Peace.  This  work,  exagger¬ 
ating,  i^erhaps,  the  importance  of  Alphonse  XII 
from  a  Northerner’s  point  of  view,  is,  in  its 
artistic  composition,  undoubtedly  beautiful.  The 
groups,  emblem  of  the  Spanish  character,  form 
an  harmonious  line,  from  which  rises  the  lofty 
pinnacle,  surmounted  by  the  King  on  his  prancing 
horse.  It  is  certainly  one  of  Querol’s  most 
inspired  works,  and  when  placed  in  the  Salon 
de  Prado,  with  a  forest  of  shady  trees  forming 
the  background,  it  will  produce  a  great  effect. 

Quieter  is  the  biist  of  “  Bacchus  ”  (page  345), 
on  its  inverted  pyramidal  pedestal  of  white 
plaster,  decorated  with  twining  vine-leaves. 

Querol’s  last  low  relief  dates  from  last 
summer,  and  might  be  styled  a  “  Fantasie  Im- 
pressioniste.”  It  represents  the  door  of  a  safety 
vault,  locked  by  Happiness  on  the  extreme 
left,  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  symbolically 
pictured  the  life-history  of  Innocence — born  in 
a  wave  to  die  in  a  shroud,  after  having  passed 
as  a  flower  through  “  Pandora  ”  (Curiosity) 
and  “  Vigilia”  (Vigilance),  the  two  last  repi’e- 


sented  on  the  hinges  of  the  door.  On  the  panel 
itself  are  seen  Work  on  one  side,  Commerce 
and  Industry  on  the  other,  while  between  them, 
arising,  as  it  were,  out  of  their  union,  is  the 
Bank  of  Spain  in  the  background,  with  the 
broad  Calle  de  Alcala  sweeping  faintly  up  and 
away  out  of  sight.  The  ensemble  is  very  pretty 
and  deep  in  its  meaning ;  the  execution  reminds 
one  of  the  French  impressionist  school  of  medal 
engraving ;  but,  even  here,  in  this  commemorative 
plaque,  \ve  clearly  perceive  Querol’s  life-endea¬ 
vour,  namely,  that  of  spinning  into  a  compact 
and  artistic  whole  both  modern  tendencies  and 
old-world  classicism. 

Note. — We  have  pleasure  in  including  in  our  pages 
the  woi'k  of  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  Spanish  art. 
What  will  interest  the  reader  not  less  than  the  re¬ 
markable  skill,  dexterity,  and  fire  belonging  to  some  of 
these  works,  is  the  point  of  view  which  has  inspired 
them.  The  note  of  Northern  sculpture  is  that  of  repose, 
dignity,  grace,  and  thoroughly  controlled  energy.  In 
the  South,  our  rules  are  apparently  not  accepted,  and 
what  we  would  call  exuberance  is  welcomed  by  the 
nation  and  by  its  critics  alike.  Seiior  Querol  is  a 
brilliant  exponent  of  the  attitude  of  modern  Spanish 
art,  which  is  in  such  sharp  and  strange  contrast  with 
that  when  Velasquez  and  Murillo  raised  the  Spanish 
fame  to  an  unprecedented  height. — The  Editor. 
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By  Aoustin  Querol. 


THE  HORSE  POND. 

From  the  Paint, nq  by  Angele  Delasalle. 


MADAME  ANGELE  DELASALLE. 

By  B.  DUFERNEX. 


ANGELE  DELASALLE 

From  the  Portrait  cy  J.  Benjamin-Constant. 


MONO  the  youug  painters  who,  during  the 
past  five  years,  have  appeared  before  the 
French  public  in  the  struggle  for  art,  a  per¬ 
sonality  of  unusual  interest  has  advanced  to 
the  first  I’ank. 

Madame  Delasalle’s  name  came  into  notice 
at  the  Salon  of  1895,  with  “  Cain  and  Enoch’s 
Daughters.”  It  has  never  since  ceased  to  claim 
the  attention  of  critics,  and  the  young  painter's 
annual  contributions  demonstrate  the  gradual 
accxuirement  of  an  unquestionable  mastery  of 
her  art  by  repeated  successes,  of  which  the 
third  medal  of  the  Salon  of  1897,  the  second 
medal  in  1898,  the  Prix  Plot  awarded  by  the 
Acadcmie  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  the  Travelling 
Scholarship  in  1899,  and  the  silver  medal  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1900,  are  but  the  con¬ 
firmation. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  artist’s  re¬ 
markable  talent  is  energy  of  such  force  that  her 
sex  cannot  possibly  be  determined  by  her  work. 
There  is  no  trace  of  femininity  in  the  already 
considerable  number  of  pictures  she  has  produced. 

This  statement  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  Madame  Delasalle  is  the  first  and  only 
Avoman  who  has  ever  become  a  member  of  the 
Association  Internationale  des  Peintres.  Her 
canvases  were  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
“  A.  Delasalle,”  and  aroused  the  attention  of 
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THE  FORGE. 

From  the  Painting  by  Angele  Delasalle. 


Hoino  of  tlie  members  of  the  As.soeiation. 

^Monsieur  Dela.sallo”  was  tliereiipou  graciously 
invited  to  Ijccome  a  member  of  tlie  Association. 
W’licn  tli(3  error  was  discovered,  it  Avas  no  longer 
possible  to  respect  the  custom  that  keeps  the 
portal  shut  against  Avomen. 

.Madame  Delasalle  has  already  attained  in 
l''renfli  ait  an  cnA’iable  position  amongst  the 
niO't  virile  of  jiainters,  Avhere  her  sex  is  no  more 
fon^idered.  Her  talent  disdains  the  conventional 
grafcfnlness  Avliich  is  for  the  generality  of 
painter^^  an  easy  Avay  to  public  favour.  “Art 
for  art’s  sakf^  ”  .seems  to  be  her  chief  aim.  She 
i  attracted  by  the  dramatic  aspects  of  human 
"-•itui'c  and  fimls  subjects  congenial  to  her  tastes 
11  <  lur  great  efforts  of  humanity  in  the  struggle 

fa  -ifc. 

IIci-  “Heturn  from  the  Hunt,”  exhibited  at 
th"  don  of  1890,  repre.sents  the  interior  of  a 

-  a\  '  ’’11,  at  tin;  entrance  of  Avhich  some  jirehistoric 
h  ill  tens  are  dragging  in  a  dead  boar.  This,  Avitli 

-  r  “  Cain,"  has  been  her  sole  incursion  into 


primeval  ages.  Modern  life  appealed  in  a  larger 
measure  to  her  acute  sense  of  observation.  The 
first  outcome  of  this  AAms  seen  in  1899  in  her 
“  Terrassier  ”  (The  Labourer),  Avhich  took  its 
place  the  next  year  as  one  of  the  finest  paintings 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  1900.  “La  Forge” 
marked  an  important  stage  in  the  development 
of  Madame  Delasalle’s  talent.  Her  remarkable 
faculty  of  observation  saved  her  from  hackneying 
an  already  Avorn  subject.  The  attitudes  of  the 
Avorkmen,  so  sure  and  decided,  turning  the  half- 
fused  metal,  are  perfect  in  the  precision  of  their 
combined  efforts ;  the  fatigue  of  the  men  who 
are  resting,  overwhelmed  and  stupefied  by  their 
exhausting  labour,  indicates  the  Avork  of  a  pro¬ 
found  thinker  ;  whilst  the  atmosphere,  the  play 
of  the  diffused  gloAV  of  the  molten  mass,  are  the 
liroductions  of  an  innate  colourist. 

This  acute  faculty  of  observation  reveals 
itself  still  more  in  the  artist’s  portraits.  Of  these 
she  produced  a  series  that  attracted  a  large 
measure  of  public  attention.  Amongst  the  best 
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STUDY  FOR  A  VIEW  OF  AIVISTERDAIVI." 

By  Angele  Delasalle  In  the  Collection  of  the  Princess  Deimdoff 


From  the  Drawing  by  Angele  Delasalle.  In  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
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plative,  meditative,  discerning  eye,  the 
openness  of  the  absorbing  look,  the 
cerebral  mask  Avliere  rests  so  much 
tranquil  i^ower,  the  impressive  shape 
of  the  leonine  face,  all  combine  to 
make  the  painting  one  of  the  finest 
portraits  of  the  French  school. 

As  the  result  of  her  Scholarship 
Madame  Delasalle  brought  back  from 
Holland  some  exquisite  studies  of 
Amsterdam.  A  visit  to  England  and  a 
study  of  its  old  masters  exercised  a 
deep  influence  upon  her.  The  grandly 
colossal  aspect  of  London  appealed  to 
her  love  for  masses  of  colour  and  form, 
and  the  fifteen  pictures  she  brought 
from  England  testify  to  an  astonishing 
amount  of  labour  accomplished  without 
apparent  elfort.  They  demonstrate  by 
their  impression  of  novelty  the  con¬ 
quering  temperament  of  the  artist. 

This  series  of  paintings  represents 
the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the 
Thames,  between  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Greenwich.  The  views  are 
selected  from  unexpected  aspects,  show¬ 
ing  once  more  the  striking  originality 
of  the  artist.  Madame  Delasalle  takes 


STUDY  OF  A  LION'S  HEAD. 

Bv  Angele  Delasalle. 

In  the  Collection  of  M.  BENjAf/iN-CoNSTANT. 


of  them  are  those  of  her  sister. 
Mademoiselle  de  .Tarcy,  which 
carried  off  the  third  medal  in 
1897,  and  of  the  great  French 
painter,  M.  Henjaniin-Constant. 

The  latter  work  Avas  one  of 
the  features  of  the  last  Salon, 
both  on  account  of  the  special 
interest  offered  to  the  French 
I)ublic  by  the  i)ortrait  of  its 
i'avotnite  jjainter,  and  by  its 
inastei’ly  execution.  There  is  in 
the  handling  of  this  niagnificent 
portrait  such  an  amount  of 
.^cimicc,  such  a  hai)py  modelling 
of  the  face,  that  avc  recognise 
in  it  a  niasteri)iece  worthy  of 
I.i^jsterity  and  «lestined  to  become 
>aluable  in  the  history  of  art. 
In  this  work  Madame  Delasalle 
l)r!'< ’aims  herself  a  portrait- 
l)aint!  r  of  the  first  order.  It 
!■  prr-  ents  not  only  the  master¬ 
ful  man,  but  it  is  also  the  per- 
onification  of  the  painter.  The 
.  iti-ntive  attitude,  the  contem- 


STUDY  OF  A  LIONS  HEAD. 

By  Anqele  Delasalle. 

In  th:  Luxembourg  Museum. 
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us  under  huge  bridges,  with  their  wide  spans 
and  majestic  i)illars,  to  which  her  brush  lends  the 
grandeur  of  antique  temples,  Avhilst  the  distant 
views  extend  in  thin  luminous  mists.  Then  we 
have  the  old  docks  of  London,  rearing  their 
gigantic,  black,  time-dismantled  masses  by  yel¬ 
lowish  waters  ;  the  crowd  of  heavily-laden  lighters 
and  thin  sails,  in  the  softened  light  of  parting 
day  ;  while  Greenwich  and  the  marvellous  view 
of  London  unfolds  and  loses  itself  in  the  retreat¬ 
ing  glory  of  copper-coloured  sunset  clouds.  All 
this  is  treated  under  that  peculiar  English  light 
which  has  inspired  great  landscaiJe  painters. 

These  paintings  represent  London  itself,  and 
can  belong  only  to  England  and  no  other  country 
in  the  world.  Their  exactness  is  undeniable,  and 
they  possess  that  richness  of  interpretation  which 
a  landscape  gains  in  its  passage  through  an 
ai’tist’s  brain.  The  eye  of  the  painter  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  trained  instrument.  It  sees  more,  and 
otherwise,  than  that  of  the  ordinary  man. 
Madame  Delasalle’s  eye  is  naturally  exaggera¬ 
tive.  Her  views  of  London  are  more  English 
than  England  herself.  This  is  no  reproach.  On 
the  contrary,  we  esteem  it  a  precious  gift. 
Evidently  her  faculty  of  seizing  the  fundamental 
character  of  things  allows  her  to  show  us,  in 
her  own  vision,  more  than  ordinary  eyes  can 
perceive  unaided.  Moreover,  this  it  is  which 
makes  the  true  artist  the  teacher  of  the  public 
and  it  is  in  this  that  the  artist  is  necessary  and 
beneficial  to  his  fellows. 

If  comparisons  were  needed  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  nature  of  Madame  Delasalle’s  talent, 
I  should  pronounce  without  hesitation  the 
greater  among  illustrious  names.  We  find  in 
her  portraits  the  harmony  and  the  tone  of 
Chardin.  In  some  of  her  views  “  On  the  Thames  ” 
she  even  approaches  the  power  of  Turner  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreamy  distances. 

Madame  Delasalle’s  active  talent  was  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  tuition  of  two  French 
masters.  I  have  already  named  M.  Benjamin- 
Constant.  She  was  also  the  pupil  of  M.  Jean 
Paul  Laurens.  One  would  vainly  seai-ch  in  her 
work  for  the  least  trace  of  either  master’s 
manner,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these  eminent 
painters  that  they  have  not  imposed  on  their 
pupil  any  of  their  own  individuality,  but  have 
limited  their  solicitude  to  tending  the  budding 
of  an  eminently  original  talent, 

Madame  Delasalle  is  just  now  at  the  height 
of  her  power.  At  the  last  Salon  “  The  Horse 
Pond,”  a  canvas  of  huge  dimensions,  summarised 
all  her  qualities.  The  bathing  horses  stand  in 
golden  sunlight  and  present  a  singularly  decora¬ 
tive  effect. 

She  gave  that  “  touch  of  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  ”  in  the  painting  entitled 


“  Baby  sleeps,”  which  carried  off  the  Prix  Piot. 
A  naked  child  is  slumbering,  and  the  yoiing 
father  softly  kisses  the  little  foot. 

Madame  Delasalle  possesses  a  perfect  and  rare 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  di'awing,  which  gives  to 
her  portraits  that  scientific  construction  which, 


THE  LABOURER. 

From  the  Painting  by  AngIle  Delasalle. 

as  1  have  chiimed,  places  them  in  the  first  rank. 
The  sketches  in  black  crayon  wLiuh  she  has  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  different  Salons  prove  the  surety 
of  her  hand.  She  has  produced  numerous  drawings 
of  animals,  and  has  willingly  submitted  to  the 
fascination  of  the  feline  family.  She  has  made 
long  and  earnest  study  of  the  lion  and  tiger.  Her 
studies  of  the  former  ai-e  of  a  high  order,  and 
she  has  rendered  in  an  impressiv^e  manner  the 
unfathomable  melancholy  of  the  captive  brute. 

In  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg  is  a  series  of 
beautiful  sketches,  among  which  are  some  in¬ 
teresting  studies  for  “  La  Forge.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  anything  I  have 
said  that  Madame  Delasalle  has  forfeited  any  of 
the  graces  of  her  sex.  She  is  a  young,  charming, 
and  elegant  Avoman,  gifted  Avith  an  acute  and 
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Angele  Delasalle. 

liv(‘ly  iiit(*lligence,  living  in  the  retreat  of  her 
studi(j.  devoted  to  her  art,  of  which  she  is  passion- 
at(*ly  fond.  The  contrast  between  the  painter’s 
own  j)er.son  and  her  works  is  forcibly  drawn  by 
tli(!  adiniiable  i)ortrait  of  the  yonng  artist  by 
.M.  Henja  in  in-Constant,  which  is  reproduced  with 
this  article. 

.Mad  aine  Angele  Delasalle  is  the  daughter  of 
lower  middle-class  Parisian  jiarents  living  in  a. 
nari'ow  circh*,  whence*  all  artistic  associations 


Avould  seem  to  be  necessarily  banished.  That 
is  to  say,  she  had  to  find  everything  in  herself. 
She  cultivated  and  developed  her  taste  by  her 
efforts,  like  a  desert  flower  that  Nature,  jealous 
of  her  offspring,  loads  Avith  her  favours. 

Madame  Delasalle  has  been  preparing  for  the 
forthcoming  season  in  London  an  exhibition  at 
the  Grafton  Gallery,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  English  public  will  grant  the  heartiest 
commendation  to  this  already  celebrated  artist. 


A  TIGER  DRINKING. 


Ffu  M  TMr  onAwiNo  uY  Anu.le  Delasalle. 


“TAKE,  OH,  TAKE  THOSE  LIPS  AWAY" 
By  Elizabeth  Stanhope  Forbes. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION.— I. 


A  NOTHING,”  said  Tlieopliile  Gautier,  “is  thread- 
bare  to  genius.”  So  runs  the  line  which 
the  Rojuil  Academy  has  inscribed  as  the  motto 
of  the  year  upon  its  catalogue.  “  Rien  n’est  use 
pour  le  genie.”  In  other  words,  in  painting,  as  in 
romance  and  dramatic  literature,  it  is  not  the 
matter,  or  the  subject,  so  much  as  the  treatment, 
in  which  the  artist  reveals  himself. 

If  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  of  us  to  live  up  to 
his  motto,  still  harder  is  it  for  an  institution  to  get 
other  people  to  live  up  to  its  own  good  intentions. 
The  Academy  certainly  admits  a  number  of  “  use  ” 
subjects ;  but  it  has  not  been  quite  successful  in 
securing  the  genius  to  treat  these  subjects  in 
modern  or  model  fashion.  In  short,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  several  pictures  hung  at 
Burlington  House  which  need  not  have  been 
placed  at  all,  and  which  do  harm  alike  to  those 
who  painted,  to  those  who  have  exhibited,  and  to 
those  who  are  constrained  to  look. 


Apart  from  this,  the  Academy  exhibition  seems 
to  any  impartial  beholder  to  represent  fairly  well 
the  modern  trend.  Little  is  admitted  that  is 
subversive  of  the  rules  which  the  Academy  exists 
to  maintain ;  the  Academy  has  not  admitted  the 
converse  of  its  motto  :  “  Nothing  is  too  new  for 
genius.”  When  it  does — but  not  till  then — we 
will  see  our  young  Monets,  Pissarros,  Sisleys, 
Thomas,  and  all  the  rest,  disport  themselves  more 
or  less  irresponsibly  in  Burlington  House.  Still, 
the  march  of  ideas  is  very  obvious.  If  anyone 
doubts  the  truth  of  the  statement  let  him  com¬ 
pare  in  1‘ecollection  this  exhibition  with  that  of 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  garish  colours  of  the 
exhibition  extorted  from  a  French  critic  the 
caustic  verdict— “  Au  moiiis,  c’est  gai !  ”  In  spite 
of  the  old-fashioned  painter,  the  relative  sobriety 
of  tone  is  one  of  the  striking  notes  of  the 
exhibition. 

It  is  curious  how  the  cycle  of  ages  has  brought 
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By  J  MacWhirter  R  A. 

h.Tc-k  the  Academy  almost  to  its  starting-point. 
After  an  extended  period,  during  which  landscapes 
wei'e  the  main  featnre  of  the  animal  exhibition, 
followed  by  a  long  term  of  years  during  which 
what  we  now  call  “  snbject-pictnres  ”  displayed 
tlie  most  interesting  expression  of  English  art, 
we  hav(!  now  returned  to  the  time  like  that 
during  which  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Hoiipner, 
and  .lackson  I’cigned  sniireme — that  is  to  say, 
wlien  portraiture  again  gives  the  “note”  of  the 
(!xhil)ition.  Other  noteworthy  woik  is  doubtless 
l)(;ing  prodncerl,  but  even  at  the  time  when  Iloli, 
.Millais,  and  .Mr.  Watts  were  at  the  height  of 
their  powers,  the  portrait  did  not  assume  the 
(tverw  helming  imiioi  tance  in  lelation  to  the 
other  sections  of  painting  that  it  does  to-day. 
We  hav(!  landscape  paintiu's  of  great  talent, 
though  not  exactly  of  genius;  subject  painters 
of  eaiiaeity  ai(!  not  wanting;  sculptors,  .superior 
to  any  who  formei’ly  constituted  what  was 
reg.Midefl  as  the  “English  School.”  Vet  no  one 
e.Tii  go  round  the,  <‘xhil)ition  and  come  away  with 
;iny  olheT  idea  than  that,  taken  as  a  class, 

I  lortraituri-  hohls  the  main  strength  of  the 
Aeademieians  a  feature  as  lemarkable  as  the 
dmo't  total  absence  of  the  iimh'.  Rut  there  is 
onoihei  ana1f)gy  they  weii-  not  painting  the 


nude  either  very  much  or  very  well  in  Reynolds’ 
day.  A  small  section  Avill  rejoice,  but  thinking 
men  Avho  know  Avhat  this  portends  will  regard 
the  circumstance  Avith  apprehension. 

There  are  no  few^er  than  five  portrait-pieces 
by  Mr.  Sargent  of  the  first  order — a,  group  of 
pictures  Avhich  Avill  render  this  year  of  grace  a 
memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Academy. 
The  most  striking  —  that  of  “The  Ladies 
Alexandra,  Mary,  and  Theo.  Achesou  ” — is  in 
the  “  grand  style,”  finely  grouped  in  the  open 
ail',  Avith  a  great  Aase  in  the  middle  holding  an 
orange  tree,  from  Avhich  one  of  the  ladies  gathers 
the  fruit,  and  another  holds  some  covered  u]), 
but  not  concealed,  in  the  lap  of  her  muslin  dress; 
and  all  are  dressed  in  Avhite,  graceful,  very  tall, 
and  smiling,  elegant  of  figure  and  pretty  of 
feature — the  Avhole  as  refined  in  beauty  as  in 
colour — a  fine  design  nobly  and  learnedly  carried 
out. 

The  other  group  of  “The  Misses  Hunter”  is 
not  less  charming,  and  is  perhaps  more  original. 
The  young  girls  sit  back  to  back  round  a  seat ; 
they  are  all  dressed  in  black — but  there  is  a  magic 
of  lightness  and  grace  Avhich  the  artist  himself 
will  find  it  veiy  difficult  to  surpass.  In  brilliant 
contrast  is  the  line  full-length  of  the  “  Duchess 


By  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema.  R.A, 
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A  PROVENCAL  FARM. 

Hv  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  A.R./'. 

of  I’ort  land,'’  slaiidiiig,  in  ivory-wiiite  satin, 
against  a  carved  white  )naible  mantelpiece;  at 
her  feet  stands  a  vessel  in  silvei-  ■w  hite' — and  slie 
weal  '  a  l  ieh  red  cloak  about  her  shoulders.  It  is 
very  nearly,  but  not  (|uite,  a  marvellous  success; 
but  that  it  i"  of  very  ^I'cat  beauty,  few^  will 
c(»ntest.  It  hangs  as  a  pendant  te)  the  portrait 
by  Mr.  .Sargent's  teacher.  M.  Carolus-I )uian,  of 
“  Mrs.  (  harlcs  Henry  ;  ”  but  the  su])eriority  of  the 
Anglo-American  artist  makes  om^  smih'  at  the 
tudio  gf)S'i))  which  credits  M.  Carolus- 1 )uraii 
with  warning  hi-  ])upils  against  Mr.  Sargent’s 
di  generaey  with  IIh;  wf)rds  “Sargent — ea  n’existe 
phi- 1"  To  com|»l(!t<'  the  symjihony  of  his  Avork 
Ml.  Sargent  Ini'  (;xecuted  tw<j  sujierb  male  por¬ 
trait'  the  one,  thoughtful  and  full  of  character, 
W'ertlu'imer,  Esr|.,''  and  the  other  of  “  Lord 


Ribblesdale,”  infused  Avitli  that  quaint  old-AA'orld 
si)irit  in  dress  and  manner  AAdiich  informs  the 
noble  lord.* 

But  iMr.  Saigent’s  triura})h  does  not  blind 
us  to  the  remarkable  achievement  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shannon  in  his  portrait  of  “Mr.  Phil  May”  in 
a  red  coat  — a  likeness  strikingly  true  of  a 
certain  mood,  strikingly  severe  and  stern  to- 
Avaids  certain  e])hemeral  defects  of  complexion, 
but  untrue  in  the  rendering  of  the  face 
of  tlu^  humorist,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  no 
gleam  of  the  sympathy  and  fun  that  com¬ 
prise  the  main  characteristics  of  this  strange 
physiognomy.  But  Mr.  Sliannon’s  manner  has 

*  It  is  much  to  lie  regretted  that  none  of  these 
pictures  Avas  pliotographed  before  they  Avere  sent  to 
the  exhibition. 


STORM  NYMPHS. 

By  Sir  Edward  J  Poynter,  P.R.A. 
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changed  this  year.  In  his  AAonien’s  portraits  he 
lias  become  more  ijositive  in  his  statement,  more 
frank  in  colour  and  vigorous  in  modelling,  while 
sacrificing  nothing  of  his  grace  and  charm.  The 
portrait  of  “Lady  Marjorie  Manners”  is  of  rare 
beauty,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  collectors 
contending  together  in  the  Christie’s  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence  for  the  possession  of  this  lovely 
liiece,  Avith  ten-thousand-pound  notes  as  AA^apons. 

Compared  AA'itli  these,  the  great  State  por¬ 
trait  of  the  King  by  Mr.  Pildes  is  quiet  in  the 
extreme.  Indeed,  considering  the  subject — the 
state-robes,  the  gorgeous  uniform,  the  vermilion 
and  crimson,  the  A^elvet  and  the  gold,  the  jeAvels 
in  croAAUi  and  orb  and  sceptre,  the  attitude,  which 
must  be  imposing  but  not  assertive,  the  acces¬ 
sories  brilliant  bnt  not  “  tinselly  ” — the  artist 
has  succeeded  beyond  all  i*easonable  expectation. 
The  painter,  indeed,  has  made  the  portrait  rather 
too  quiet :  it  AA'ould  be  better  for  a  little  more 
“  sna]),”  AA'itli  a  feAV  of  Lawrence’s  touches.  But 
it  is  in  excellent  taste,  and  that  is  more  than 
many  brilliant  artists  AAViuld  succeed  in  realising. 
’I'lie  ])ortrait  is  Imperial  in  intention:  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  .lingo. 

The  old  favourites,  if  they  hai^e  nothing  novel 
to  shoAV,  giAm  us  nevertheless  of  their  best.  Mr. 
Orchardson.  the  master  of  imaginative  portraiture 
-  that  is  to  say,  suggesting  modelling  rather 
than  shoAA’ing  it — reAeals  his  delicate  art  in  “Dr. 
Ashci',”  and  .still  more  favourably  in  “Sir  John 
Lcng.”  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  as  ever, 
aims  at  the  problem  of  character,  light,  and 
texture  in  “Max  Waechtcr,  Esq.”  Professor  von 
1  Icihomei'  is  fiank  and  strong  in  the  iiorti’ait 
of  the  “  fiarl  of  Albemarle  ”  as  he  appealed  on 
the  A'cldt.  .Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  gives  a  dignified 


profile  of  “  General  Baden-PoAvell  ”  to  add  to 
his  painted  roll  of  honour.  Mr.  Cope  and 
Mr.  .John  Charlton  have  combined  to  produce  a 
great  equestrian  portrait  of  “  W.  Baird,  Esq.,” 
an  admirable  example  of  a  class  of  work  too 
seldom  executed  nowadays  by  artists  of  the  first 
class.  Besides  these,  there  is  perhaps  the  best 
portrait  Mr.  Solomon  ever  produced  in  character 
and  solid  modelling  in  “  Miss  Stetthauer ;  ”  and 
M.  Benjamin-Constant  is  represented  by  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  lady  (“Mrs.  Walter  Parrott”),  arranged 
Avith  mastery  of  effect. 

But  there  is  a  new  mode  of  portraiture,  too. 
We  may  dismiss  at  once  the  extremely  skilful 
but  AA'holly  indefensible  technique  of  Signor  A. 
Mancini’s  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady.”  When  an  artist 
of  high  ability  descends  to  playing  Avith  the 
surface  of  his  picture,  letting  in  bits  of  shiny 
metal  to  express  the  highest  lights,  Ave  can  only 
regret  Avhat  appears  to  us  like  mountebankism, 
and  pass  on.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  the 
admirable  and  original  group  by  Mr.  Bramley 
of  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers”  out  in  half  a  gale 
of  AAdnd,  and  the  mail  tries  to  light  his  pipe 
AAotli  his  Avife’s  assistance.  Mr.  SAA^an  makes  an 
appearance  as  a  portrait  painter;  but  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  thought  more  of  surface  colour  and 
resemblance  than  of  constimction.  Yet  he  may 
be  a  fine  portrait  painter  in  embryo.  A  picture 
remarkable  for  a  young  man  is  Mr.  Sholto 
Douglas’s  large  canvas  showing  the  seven 
“Daughters  of  Johnston  Douglas,  Esq.,”  executed 
someAvhat  in  the  Sargent  manner,  yet  individual) 
nevertheless.  These,  AAdth  the  clever  Avork  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Peacock,  of  Mr.  Sims,  and  of  a  lady 
little  knoAvn,  Miss  Isabel  White,  comprise  most 
of  the  more  salient  features  of  the  portraiture. 
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OUR  GRAPHIC  HUMORISTS  :  ROBERT  WILLIAM  BUSS. 


By  GEORGE 

Robert  william  buss  (isoi-isto),  the  son 

of  an  engraver  and  enaiueller,  and  the 
pupil  of  George  Clint,  A.R.A.,  next  claims  our 
attention.  Particulars  of  his  work  as  a  painter 
may  be  found  in  the  “Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ”  and  “  Redgrave.”  These  details  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  as  they  are  there 
accessible  to  all.  Here  we  must  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  history  of  a  phase  of  his  art  which 
hitherto  has  not  received  publicity,  and  which, 
to  all  students  of  the  progress  of  book  illus¬ 
trating  and  graphic  humour,  must  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Joseph  Buss,  the  son  of  the  artist, 
for  kindly  ifiacing  in  my  hands  his  father’s 
autobiograx3hical  notes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Fate  was  in  one  of 
her  most  ironical  moods  when  she  instigated 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  to  call 
upon  R.  W.  Buss  to  succeed  Seymour 
as  the  illustrator  of  “  Pickwick.”  To 
the  superficial  observer,  she  would 
seem  to  have  been  as  cruel  as  she 
was  ironical.  If,  however,  ve  follow 
out  her  reasoning  (and  Nature  always 
proves  strictly  logical  in  the  end),  Ave 
shall  discover  that,  Avere  it  not  for 
the  uujustifiable  stigma  which  at¬ 
taches  to  him  as  the  Avorst  of  the 
three  chartered  illustrators  of  “  Pick¬ 
wick,”  due  credit  would  neA^er  haA’e 
been  accorded  him  for  the  influence 
on  English  graphic  humour  that  he 
undeniably  exercised.  This  will,  I 
knoAv,  sound  paradoxical.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  true.  The  steps  by  Avhich  it 
was  brought  about  Avill  iioaa^  appear. 

Buss,  who  Avas  a  far  better  painter 
than  is  generally  recognised,  Avas  a 
satirist  of  the  best  type,  possessed  of 
considerable  poAA^ers  of  graphic  pre¬ 
sentation.  We  have  only  to  look 
through  the  long  list  of  his  pictures 
given  in  “Notes  and  Queries”  (5th 
S.  HI.,  April  24th,  1875)  to  see  that  it 
was  human  nature  in  its  humorous 
attitudes  that  almost  invariably  at¬ 
tracted  him.  And  Ave  have  only  to 
call  to  mind  those  of  his  paintings 
Avhich  we  have  seen  to  remember  that 
the  satire  in  them  did  not  lie  in  his 
treatment  or  exaggeration  of  the  sub- 
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jects  chosen,  so  much  as  in  the  truthful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  human  nature  discoA^ered  at  ridicu¬ 
lous  moments.  I  need  only  mention  the  oft- 
engraA'ed  pictures  of  “  Satisfaction  ”  and  “  The 
Monopolist  ”  as  evidencing  what  I  mean. 

Buss  recognised  that  Nature  only  AA^ants 
the  mirror  holding  up  to  her  if  Ave  would  have 
the  best  and  subtlest  humour.  The  human 
comedy  is  being  played  unconsciously  all  around 
us,  and  only  needs  the  humorist  to  select  and 
focus. 

Of  such  opinion  aa  us  the  “  gentleman  already 
AA'ell  knoAvn  to  the  public  as  a  very  humourous 
and  talented  artist,”  AAdioni  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  “  PickAvick  ” 
Amnture  caused  by  the  suicide  of  poor  Seymour. 
In  the  long  account  of  the  transaction  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  “  History  of 
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Pickwick,”  that  wi-iter  has  failed,  although  the 
facts  there  given  bj'  him  are  interesting  enough 
so  far  as  they  go,  to  discover  the  true  reason  of 
Buss’s  supersession  by  H.  K.  Browne.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  selection  of  this  young  artist 
was  by  no  means  the  fortuitous  circumstance 
generally  supposed,  but  the  last  link  in  a  chain 
of  interesting  events.  Seymour  was  dead.  An 
artist  had  to  be  discovered  at  once  to  fill  his 
place.  The  publishers,  at  their  wits’  end  to 
get  the  new  number  illustrated  in  time,  gladly 
accepted  the  nominee  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Avell- 
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known  wood-engraver,  working  at  that  time  for 
them,  and  did  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted  (and 
tliis  is  the  important  point),  irilhoui  consult hig 
Dickens.  The  etchings,  as  everyone  knows,  W'ere, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Buss  himself,  “abominably 
bad.”  But  Ave  must  remember  this  was  not 
Mr.  Buss’s  fault.  lie  had  hitherto  no  knowledge 
of  etching,  and  had  only  undertaken  the  work 
after  much  pressure,  ])utting  aside  the  picture  he 
was  i)ainting  for  exliibition,  to  accommodate  the 
pid)lislier.s.  The  designs  Avere  handed  OA^er  to  a 
journeyman  engraver.  Hence,  the  Buss  etchings, 
as  they  are  called,  bear  not  a  single  line  of  the 
artist’s  original  woi-k.  And  these,  now  called 
th(!  “  sui)i)ressed  ”  plates,  valuable  to  collectors 
beeau.se  of  their  comparative  rareness,  have  been 
the  ci-edentials  which  Fate  has  presented  to  the 
public  on  behalf  of  R.  \V.  Buss,  to  the  utter 
ignoring  of  his  Avork  as  a  painter,  not  to  speak 
of  the  A'ei-y  (excellent  book  illustrations  Avhich  he 
•ubsefpiently  designed,  and  of  Avhich  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  s))eak  ! 

But  to  return  to  his  sui)crsession  by  H.  K. 
Bi'owne.  Dickens,  no  doulA,  Avas  much  annoyed 
at  tie-  poorness  of  the  new  illustrations,  no 
allowance  being  made  foi-  the  difficulties  under 
which  Buss  had  laboui-ed,  and  of  AA'hich  probably 
tie-  author  Avas  in  ignorance.  In  this  same  year, 


under  the  pseudonym  “  Timothy  Sparks,”  Dickens 
had  Avritten  the  pamphlet  “  Sunday  Under  Three 
Heads,”  in  Avhich  H.  K.  Browne  had  delightfully 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Avell-meaut  though  some- 
Avhat  vulgar  brochure.  Dickens  at  once  insisted 
upon  this  artist  taking  the  place  of  Buss,  and 
the  publishers,  realising  by  this  time  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  masterfulness  of  the  young  author, 
thought  Avell  to  submit.  Hence  the  cavalier 
treatment  of  which  Mr.  Buss  had  good  reason  to 
complain,  and  of  which  he  writes  privately : — 
“  At  Seymour’s  death  Hall  engaged  me  to  illus¬ 
trate  Charles  Dickens’  ‘  PickAAUck.’  I  commenced 
practice  and  worked  hard,  I  may  say,  day  and 
night,  for  at  least  a  month  on  etching,  and  I 
furnished  tAvo  illustrations  for  ‘  Pickwick.’  With¬ 
out  any  reason  assigned.  Hall  broke  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  me  in  a  manner  at  once  unjust  and 
unhandsome.”  * 

Happily,  hoAA^ever,  the  labour  Avas  not  thrown 
away.  The  story  of  his  dismissal  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Colburn,  the  publisher  of  the  “  New 
Monthly  Magazine,”  Buss  Avas  at  once  engaged 
to  illustrate  Mrs.  Trollope’s  novel,  “  The  Widow 
Married,”  and  happy  is  the  man  Avho  possesses 
these  excellent  illustrations  of  a  now  almost 
unreadable  romance.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  they  are  better  pictures,  better  illustrations, 
and  better  etchings  than  those  done  for  its 
sequel,  “  The  WidoAV  Wedded,  or  Adventures  of 
the  Barnabys  in  America,”  by  John  Leech,  in 
which  that  great  humorist  showed  his  wisdom 
by  adopting  and  carrying  on  in  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  manner  the  types  invented  by  Buss. 
It  is,  I  think,  nothing  less  than  marvellous  that 
the  latter  should  have  made  so  great  a  success 
with  his  first  book  illustrations,  for  we  may 
leave  out  of  the  question  the  “  PickAvick  ”  plates 
for  the  reason  mentioned  above.  It  is  amusing 
to  find  the  artist  lAcnning  a  triumphant  note 
himself,  with  an  excusable  touch  of  spitefulness 
in  it,  to  the  folloAving  effect : — “  These  etchings 
AA^ere  made  and  ‘  bitten  in  ’  by  me  at  the  time 
Avhen  the  ‘Pickwick’  illustrator  was  floundering 
about  Avith  poor,  thin  drawing,  and  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  ‘  biting  in  ’  and  finishing  his  own 
designs.”! 

From  this  moment  Buss  takes  his  place,  by 
right,  as  one  of  the  humorous  book  illustrators 
of  the  century,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
if  the  descendants  of  those  persons  Avho  have  in 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  work  by  all  three  of 
1  lu*  “  Pickwick  ”  illustrators  had  already  appeared  side 
hy  side  in  the  now  scarce  “Library  of  Fiction,”  in 
Avhich  the  “Tuggs  at  Ramsgate  ”  Avas  first  published. 

t  ILiss  also  helped  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Trollope’s 
“Michael  Arinsti-ong,  the  Factory  Boy,”  called  hy  the 
wags  of  the  day  the  “  Un.satis-Factory  Boy.”  With 
iiu-xcusahle  carelessness,  in  the  1876  edition,  all  the 
illustrations  arc-  attributed  to  Hervieu. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  PETER  SIMPLE.” 

By  R.  W  Buss. 

the  past  sought  after  his  “  Pickwick  ”  plates, 
because  of  their  badness,  Avill  not,  in  the  future, 
spend  their  money  just  as  freely,  and  with  far 
more  discrimination  than  their  forbears,  over  his 
subsequent  efforts,  because  of  their  excellence. 
And  the  injustice  done  to  him  over  Pickwick 
will  add  zest  to  his  rehabilitation,  although,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  not  for  his  graphic 
humour  that  the  lovers  of  English  humoristic 
art  are  mainly  his  debtors. 

The  success  attending  the  first  “  fleshing  ”  of 
his  new  weapon  made  Buss  desirous  of  further 
proving  his  skill  with  the  etching  needle.  He 
therefore  sought  out  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Charles  Hooton,  a  writer  of  considerable 
originality,  who  had  been,  like  himself,  a  student 
at  Sass’s  school  of  art.  A  novel,  of  which  the 
hero  was  to  be  an  artist,  with  powers  im¬ 
moderately  overrated  by  his  foolish  parents,  was 
decided  upon.  Arrangements  were  come  to  with 
Mr.  Bentley,  and  thi’ee  etchings  were  made  for 
“  Lancelot  Widge.”  But,  alas !  Bentley  and 
Hooton  quarrelled,  and  the  venture  never  came 
to  its  birth,  although  the  etchings  did  eventually, 
I  believe,  see  the  light  under  other  auspices. 
Poor  Hooton,  who  was  half  crazy,  died  some 
years  later  of  an  overdose  of  morphia.”* 

*  I  reproduced  these  etchings  in  “  Wanted  :  a  Book 
for  a  Title-page,”  in  “  Good  Words  ”  for  January,  1896. 


On  the  republication  of  Marryat’s  “  Peter 
Simple,”  in  1837,  Buss  was  engaged  by  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Ottley  as  its  illustrator.  I  have 
his  own  authority  for  stating  that  every  figure 
was  sketched  from  nature,  and  days  were  passed 
at  Woolwich  and  Black  wall  in  studying  the 
decks  of  ships  for  their  setting.  As  he  himself 
says,  they  are  not  merely  perfunctory  book 
illustrations,  but  carefully  executed  “  pictures  ” 
on  steel.  At  first  designs  were  made  by  the 
novelist  himself,  and  after  being  touched  up  by 
his  friend  Stanfield,  were  handed  over  for 
completion  and  etching  to  Buss.  The  Royal 
Academician,  however,  soon  tired  of  re-drawing 
the  Captain’s  feeble  attempts,  and  his  services  as 
middleman  ceased.  Five  or  six  subjects  were 
prepared  in  this  manner,  to  be  published  as  the 
author’s  own  illustrations,  but  this  was  never 
done.  The  outlines  were  etched  and  then  thrown 
aside.  In  the  end.  Buss  was  employed  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  book  from  his  own  designs.  The 
accompanying  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  these 
unpublished  outlines. 

Buss’s  etchings  are,  many  of  them,  excellent, 
and  it  is  a  miserable  pity  that,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  illustrate  the  same  author's  “  Jacob 
Faithful,”  the  publishers  did  not  let  well  alone, 
but,  like  linendrapers,  required  a  “  seasonable 
novelty.”  Aquatint  was  insisted  upon  for  the 
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"LANCELOT  WIDGE  DISCOVERS  THE 
POKO-TINTO  STYLE." 

From  the  Etching  by  R.  W  Buss.  From 
“Ainsworths  Magazine,  1847. 

MOW  venture,  and  poor  Bus.s  liad  to  go  to  school 
again  and  start  ui)on  a  new  series  of  experiments. 
The  results  were  inostly  poor,  and,  in  the  process 
of  colouring  Ijy  liand,  grew  from  bad  to  worse. 
'I’liey  ai-e  only  valuable  to  the  student  of  the 
liistoi'y  of  book  illustrating. 

The  best  etchings  done  by  Buss  were  those 
to  Ainswoitli’s  novel,  “The  Court  of  King  James 
the  Second.”  This  was  at  the  special  recpiest  of 
the  authoi-,  and  the  result  fully  justified  the 
selection,  elaborate  studies  were  made  for  the 
j)ortraits,  c().stumes,  and  various  details  from 
inints  at  the  British  Museum.  The  etchings 
themselves  wei’e  made  at  Wimpole,  while  on  a 
professional  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Ilardwicke. 
'I’liey  ;\re  of  jtarticidar  interest  to  the  collector, 
not  only  as  being  the  last  and  best  done  by  the 
Mitist,  but  because  of  the  great  rarity  of  the 
volumes  in  which  they  appeared. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  them  as  of  the 
“Peter  Simi)le”  illustrations,  namely,  that  they 
;vre  elaborati;  etched  pictures,  not  meiely  the 
pf)tdK)iler.s  of  a  iirofe.ssional  book  “embellisher.” 


Such  were  the  more  important 
illustrations  which  were  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  “Pickwick”  episode. 
Designs  for  wood  -  engraving  one 
comes  across  from  time  to  time 
ill  such  publications  as  “  Fisher’s 
Juvenile  Scrap  Book,”  1844,  and 
now  and  again  we  find  him  doing 
journeyman  work,  such  as,  for 
example,  etching  another  man’s 
design  for  “  The  Spectre  of  Tap- 
pington  ”  in  “Bentley’s  Miscellany.” 

As  I  have  said,  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  maintained  that  Buss 
influenced  his  generation  in  any 
marked  degree  in  his  capacity  of 
humoristic  artist.  It  is,  however, 
a  different  matter  when  we  con¬ 
sider  him  as  a  student  of  English 
satiric  art,  who  probably  knew  more 
of  its  traditions  than  any  practis¬ 
ing  artist  of  the  century.  No 
doubt  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  in  all  his  work  we  feel  a  cer¬ 
tain  lack  of  spontaneity  and  find 
traces  of  somebody  else.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  owing  to  this  that 
he  must  be  given  a  high  place 
amongst  the  “  formative  influences  ” 
of  English  graphic  humour.  His 
lectures  on  the  great  English  cari¬ 
caturists  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
England  during  the  “  fifties  ”  must 
have  roused  many  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Avonderful  fund  of  fun 
and  humour  that  is  every  English¬ 
man’s  heritage,  and  probably  stirred  up  many  to 
the  carrying  on  of  its  traditions.  Some  there  are, 
too,  who  have  been  privileged  to  read  his  valu¬ 
able  book  on  “  English  Graphic  Satire,”  unfortu¬ 
nately  printed  in  1874  “for  private  circulation 
only,”  and  to  them  the  name  of  Robert  William 
Buss  Avill  always  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

I  can  only  hope  that  those  Avith  whom  the 
matter  rests  Avili  soon  see  their  way  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  Avork,  Avhich  has  surely  been  too 
long  delayed.  It  may  be  that  there  has  been  good 
reason  for  Avithholding  it  hitherto.  At  the  same 
time,  I  Avould  point  out  that  the  artist,  as  long 
ago  as  1853,  Avrote  that  he  was  “quite  prepared  to 
rush  into  print  ”  {i.e.,  for  publication),  “  for  every¬ 
body  says  the  materials  Avill  make  a  good  book,” 
and  for  once,  “  everybody  ”  Avas  right.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Buss  Avas  a  member  of  the  NeAV 
Water  Colour  Society  (now  the  R.W.S.),  and  that 
betAveen  the  years  1826  and  1859  he  exhibited 
twenty-five  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  twenty 
at  the  British  Institute,  forty-five  at  Suffolk  Street, 
and  seven  at  the  NeAv  Water  Colour  Society. 
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METAL-WORK  OF  AN  ARCHITECT  AND  DESIGNER 

T.  R.  SPENCE. 

By  F.  HAMILTON  JACKSON. 


The  conditions  of  modern  life  have  made 
quite  impossible  any  return  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  what  it  is  asserted  Wcxs  the  rule  in 
mediaeval  times,  viz.  that  the  craftsman  should 
himself  design  every  object  which  his  hands 
form.  That  it  was  not  always  so  the  existence 
of  the  Florentine  “botteghe”  proves,  in  which 
the  masters  had  assistants  who  did  not  a  little 
of  the  work  which  they  sold  as  their  own — 
for,  indeed,  it  was  their  own  in  the  conception, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  execution. 

In  the  production  of  a  work  of  art  there 
always  has  been  a  designer  and  also  an  execu¬ 
tant,  and  there  always  will  be.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  the  two  have  been  combined  in  the 
same  personality,  as  often  in  the  painter  of  easel 
pictures,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  worker  in 
metal  and  the  xvood-carver  ;  but  to  assert,  as  is 
often  done,  that  the  Avay  to  true  art  is  to  make 
the  craftsman  do  his  own  designing  indicates,  I 
think,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  problem.  The 
designer  should  design  with  knowledge  of  the 
technical  necessities  of  the  jjrocesses  employed 
in  reproducing  and  interpreting  his  design,  and 
should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  craftsman 
who  carries  it  out ;  but  modern  economic  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  allow  of  the  sale  at  a  remunera¬ 
tive  price  of  the  productions  of  the  exceptionally 
gifted  man  if  he  de.sign  and  execute  as  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  craftsman  should 


happen  to  possess  the  talent  for  design  (which 
is  not  so  common  as  is  sometimes  assumed),  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  design  for  himself  he  will 
leave  the  practice  of  his  handicraft,  and  make 
designs  for  others  to  carry  out ;  and  if  he  find 
himself  able  to  make  a  better  living  by  design¬ 
ing  than  by  executing,  who  can  complain  if  he 
refuse  to  remain  a  handicraftsman  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  the  average  intelligent  handi¬ 
craftsman,  who  takes  enough  interest  in  his  work 
to  do  it  tolerably  well,  to  whom  I  here  allude — 
the  kind  of  man  who  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
representative  under  modern  conditions  of  the 
skilled  craftsman  of  medimval  times.  Without 
this  interest  it  is  useless  to  spend  time  and 
trouble  in  attempting  to  teach  anyone  a  higher 
art.  The  workman  who  only  goes  to  a  technical 
school  to  gain  hints  as  to  how  to  prodiice  more 
rapidly  the  same  kind  of  work  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  do  gives  little  satisfaction  to  his 
teachers,  though  he  may  increase  his  own 
earnings.  But  it  is  the  Avorkman  to  whom  I 
refer,  not  to  the  amateur  Avho  is  not  obliged  to 
make  a  living,  and  Avhose  occupation  Avith  handi¬ 
crafts  partakes  of  the  passion  of  the  enthusiast, 
frequently  combined  Avith  considerable  ignorance 
of  the  processes  through  which  his  work  nmst 
pass.  In  order  that  he  may  find  the  shortest 
Avay  to  completion  he  is  compelled  to  employ 
properly  trained  Avorkmen  to  get  him  out  of 
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DESIGN  FOR  METAL-WORK  ON  MESSRS.  ECKSTEIN’S  OFFICES, 

JOHANNESBURG. 

Bv  T  R.  Spence. 


tin-  <linicnl(i(^s  ill  whicli  ho  lias  unwarily  be- 
r-oiiic  cnf.aiif'led. 

Ill  iiiotal-wfirk  more  tliaii  in  many  otlier 
crafts  if  is  Ijotb-r  for  (leHif^iK'r  and  craftsman  to 
1)0  scparato.  d'lic  noise  and  jar  of  the  blows  on 
tlio  anvil  ai’(‘  tryiiif?  to  tlie  nerves  of  men  of 
-on^ihility,  and  much  u.se  of  tlie  haninier  tends 
'  ■  niakc’  the  drawiiif?  of  rlelicate  and  sweeping 
;i  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as  the  liaiid 
llrl.le  to  shake  and  the  fingers  to  lose  that 
'  control  of  the  jioint  whicli  takes  years 
■'I  .ef.’iire  and  is  .so  vahialile  to  <lesigner  and 
iraught'-nian. 

Mr.  .Spenc*e,  to  whose  other  decorative  work 
n:  article  is  devoted,  has  made  a  speciality  of 


design  for  metal-work,  and,  moved  by  some 
•sueli  considerations  as  those  I  have  suggested, 
lias  not  set  liis  hand  to  the  actual  execu¬ 
tion  of  Ms  tlesigos,  as  lie  has  in  so  many 
other  materials.  He  has  generally  had  them 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Shirley,  of  Ratliboiie  Place, 
with  whom  he  was  in  partnership  for  some 
years,  having  joined  him  about  two  years  after 
coming  to  Loudon.  The  combination  was  a 
strong  one,  and  resulted  in  the  production  of 
many  very  striking  works,  which  have  been 
seen  at  exhibitions  as  well  as  in  the  places 
for  which  they  were  designed.  Before  leaving 
Newcastle,  however,  he  had  designed  a  good 
deal  of  metal-work  of  various  kinds,  among 
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17-LIGHT  ELECTROLIER. 

By  T.  R.  Spence. 

which  that  for  St.  George’s,  Jesmoiid,  deserves 
mention. 

The  rail  to  the  pulpit  steps  of  this 
church  is  treated  in  a  very  unusual  manner. 
On  each  step,  which  is  rather  broad,  stands  a 
panel  of  tracery  divided  into  base,  body,  and 
head,  framed  in  heavier  metal  and  supported 
by  two  bars.  The  space  between  each  panel, 
which  is  about  a  diameter  and  a  half,  is  open 
below,  the  upper  part  being  occupied  by  an 
open-work  arch,  and  the  space  above  it  is 
filled  again  with  tracery.  The  effect  is  oiiginal 
and  good.  The  gas-lights  are  shaped  something 
like  ancient  ship’s  lanterns,  with  a  pendant 
below  and  jets  projecting  crestwise  around 
the  top. 

The  lectern  is  of  brass,  Avith  a  good  deal  of 
beaten  leaf  Avork.  The  ends  are  cast  AA'ith 
elaborate  piercings,  and  the  book-slope  termin¬ 
ates  Avith  an  embattled  cresting  Avhich  curls 
over  towards  the  book.  The  base  and  stem  are 
modelled  someAvhat  upon  the  fine  Renaissance 
lecterns  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  cathe¬ 
drals  and  country  churches,  but  more  massive 
in  j)roportion.  The  member  beneath  the  book¬ 
shelf  is  capital  shaped,  the  effect  being  obtained 
by  volutes  which  cmrve  outward  to  the  ring 
upon  Avhich  the  book-rest  turns,  and  by  leaves 
of  beaten  Avork  which  folloAV  the  same  curA^e. 


BeloAV  is  a  cresting  and  a  knop  Avreathed  A\dth 
flowers  and  leaves.  Here  considerable  variety 
of  effect  has  been  obtained  by  simple  means. 
The  piercings  of  the  triangular  ends  AAuthout 
chasing,  the  spinning  of  the  loAA'er  mouldings, 
the  rejjoiisse  of  the  band  of  floAvers,  the  de¬ 
tached  leaves  of  the  capital,  and  the  curving 
over  of  the  cresting  all  have  their  Amlue,  and 
contrast  Avell  one  AAuth  the  other. 

Mr.  Spence  has  designed  many  fittings  for 
electric  lights  of’  a  more  or  less  elaborate  de¬ 
scription.  Tlie  17-light  electi’olier,  of  Avhich  an 
eleA^ation  and  plan  are  published,  is  one  of  the 
simple  things  Avhich  look  very  aa  gII  in  execution, 
light  and  delicate  in  treatment,  AAuth  just  sufficient 
repoH.s'.S'^  in  copper  to  give  AA^armth  and  glow  by 
the  doAA'UAvard  reflection  of  the  light.  The  much 
more  elaborate  example  from  the  council  chamber 
of  the  Municipal  Buildings  at  Bath  seems  perhaps 
scarcely  in  keeping  AA'ith  its  surroundings,  AA'hich 
are  of  pronounced  and  rather  late  Renaissance 
character,  but  in  itself  is  a  very  handsome  object, 
AA'ibh  the  electric  bulbs  suspended  from  the  two 
rings  (like  the  loendaiit  jeAvels  from  the  votive 
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crowns  of  Gothic  kings),  and  the  involved 
curves  of  the  clusters  of  spreading  arms.  Other 
important  electroliers  may  be  seen  in  the  Pump- 
room  of  the  same  city  and  in  the  council  chamber 
at  Stafford.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  Mr. 
Spence  has  always  held  that  the  bulbs  of  the 
glow-lamp  should  be  frankly  shown,  not  con- 


BRASS  LECTERN  IN  ST  GEORGE'S 
CHURCH,  JESMOND, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

By  T  R  Spcnce 

f-  alcf],  as  is  tlie  liabit  witli  many  designers  of 
:Iectric-liglit  fittings,  and  lie  always  makes  a 
[loint  of  so  exhibiting  them  and  grouping  them 
in  connection  with  other  forms,  such  as  polished 
i;>alN,  with  reflecting  jiower  great  enough  to  make 


the  points  of  light  the  main  feature  of  the 
design.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  .judge  of 
the  intended  effect  from  drawings,  or  even  from 
photographs,  as  the  design  of  the  metal-work 
shows  only  part  of  the  effect  aimed  at  by  the 
combination  of  both. 

With  the  iron  gates  to  the  Parish  Hall  of 
St.  George’s,  the  gable  of  which  shows  beyond 
with  an  original  and  effective  treatment,  we 
enter  upon  another  phase  of  Mr.  Spence’s  design 
for  metal-work.  Here  the  gates  open  against 
two  tower-like  stanchions  composed  of  four 
main  uprights  with  foliated  heads,  connected 
by  smaller  grilles,  from  the  top  of  which  springs 
a  four-way  pointed  arch  terminating  above  in  a 
finial.  Along  the  top  of  the  gates,  at  the  height 
from  which  the  arches  spring,  runs  a  band  of 
scrolls,  interrupted  by  the  twisted  terminations 
of  longer  uprights  which  divide  a  panel  from 
the  rest  of  the  grille ;  within  that,  on  each  side, 
is  a  repoussi  shield  surrounded  by  a  fantastic 
mantling  of  long  scrolls  binding  it  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  gate.  These  shields  bear  the  letters 
“S”  and  “G.” 

Another  gate  which  is  not  far  away  is  that  to 
Jesmond  Towers,  a  much  more  elaborate  affair, 
and  considerably  later  in  the  style  which  has  been 
chosen  as  a  point  of  departure.  Here  we  have 
central  panels  of  scroll-work  and  massive  divid¬ 
ing  borders,  which  run  up  both  at  the  outsides 
and  in  the  centre,  rising  there  still  higher  to 
form  part  of  tlie  cresting — which  is  part  of  the 
gate,  and  not  something  immovable  above  it, 
as  is  often  the  case.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
most  of  the  repouss4  scrolls  of  thinner  metal 
are  so  arranged  that  tiie  rain  will  run  off  them, 
instead  of  collecting  in  hollows  and  destroying 
them  by  rusting  portions  off — a  mark  of  the 
practised  designer. 

Other  important  pieces  of  ironwork  of  Mr. 
Spence’s  design  ai’e  the  gates  of  the  National 
Bank  at  Johannesburg,  and  those  of  the 
Italian  Church,  Hatton  Garden ;  but  the  largest 
scheme,  which  is,  indeed,  almost  monumen¬ 
tal,  is  that  for  the  great  balcony  for  Messrs. 
Eckstein’s  building  at  Johannesburg.  It  is  in 
two  stories  with  a  cresting,  and  covers  the 
whole  front  of  their  large  building  in  Commis¬ 
sioner  Street.  The  lightness  of  effect  of  the 
square  bars  of  which  the  greater  part  is  com¬ 
posed,  worked  into  ornamental  patterns,  is 
relieved  by  bands  of  repoussd  garlands  with 
shields  and  scroll-work,  giving  an  architectural 
character  to  the  design  without  destroying  its 
lightness  and  the  metal  quality.  The  lower 
story  has  a  kind  of  frieze  with  these  garlands 
and  cartouches  and  occasional  wrought  spindles 
treated  with  great  picturesqueness. 

The  open-work  uprights  run  right  through. 


ENTRANCE  GATE  TO  ST.  GEORGE'S  PARISH  HALL. 
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A  PANEL  FROM  THE  BALCONY  OF 

MESSRS.  ECKSTEINS  OFFICES,  JOHANNESBURG. 

By  T  R  Spence. 


and  there  is  a  crowning  feature  which  rises  above 
the  long  horizontal  lines  at  the  fourth  bay  from 
the  right.  There  are  nine  bays  altogether,  of 
which  the  fourth  and  the  first  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  an  arrangement  dictated  by 
the  architecture  of  the  building  to  which  it  is 
attached,  but  which  the  designer  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  so  to  group  his  openings  as  to  avoid 
the  wearisomeness  of  a.  long  array  of  similar 
forms.  Two  details  from  this  band  are  here 
illustrated ;  they  were  taken  in  the  workshop — 
for  the  Avhole  of  the  iron-work  was  made  liere 
and  .shipped  to  Johannesburg  in  panels,  ready 
to  be  put  together  with  as  little  labour  as 
Ijossilde. 

Tlic  effective  combination  of  heavier  forgings 
witli  foliage  and  scroll-work  in  thinner  iron  is 
one  of  Mr.  Spence’s  most  successful  achievements, 
and  he  has  done  much  to  .show  how  iron  may 
be  finely  used  for  signs  and  things  of  a  similar 
natui’e.  The  fine  sign  made  for  Shirley  &  Co., 
now  banging  in  Rathbone  Place,  which  he  de. 
signed,  is  a  good  example  of  his  work  of  this 
kind— to  which,  by-the-by,  was  awarded  a  medal 
Ijy  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  second  Arts  and 
('rafts  Exhibition  (then  much  more  catholic  than 
now).  Other  medals  were  awarded  to  him  at  the 
.Metal-Work  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
ami  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Electric  Light  Ex¬ 
hibition;  and  his  ])eculiaritie.s  of  metal  treatment 
have  b(!(m  so  highly  a j)i)reciated  by  manufac- 
tur(!r.s  that  they  have  shown  the  sincerity  of 
their  flattery  by  copying  his  designs  as  closely 
as  th(;y  coidd. 

The  electric-light  ])endant  outside  a  certain 
London  theati-e  is  a  case  in  i)oint,  and  the 
eh'ira<-t(!iistic  treatment  of  metal-work  in  his 
icii  has  been  )iot  oidy  co))ied  but  exaggerated 
by  others,  Avho  thought  they  were  imitating  its 
bcautie  .,  l)nt  were  really  vulgarising  the  mode 
of  de.‘'ign  by  unreasoned  exaggeration — a  vexa¬ 


tion  to  which  every  inventor  is  liable,  and  which 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  endure. 

Turning  from  the  large  to  the  minute,  I 
would  mention  a  series  of  graceful  finger-plates 
worked  in  pierced  and  beaten  brass,  which  were 
also  shown  at  one  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex¬ 
hibitions,  attracting  considerable  attention  and 
exciting  much  admiration.  To  the  true  artistic 
temperament  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  enriched 
with  thoughtful  and  beautiful  design,  nor  is  any 
task  too  great  to  be  attempted.  Difficulties  do 
but  stimulate  the  imagination  of  him  in  whose 
breast  burns  the  sacred  fire ;  and,  although  in 
cooler  moments  the  artist  may  despair  of  success¬ 
fully  encountering  them,  the  very  exertion  of 
endeavour  begets  constantly  increasing  power, 
and  the  height  which  looked  so  hopelessly  un¬ 
attainable  is  at  last  overpassed  by  the  strong 
pinions  of  imagination.  It  should  be  the  business 
of  those  who  are  happy  in  the  powder  to  com- 


A  SIGN. 

By  T.  R.  Spence. 


mission  w'orks  stamped  with  individuality  to 
seek  out  artist  craftsmen,  and  set  them  such 
tasks  as  may  worthily  occupy  their  talents. 
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OUR  SKETCH  BOOK: 

WILLIAM  TELBIN:  ARTIST  IN  TEMPERA 


IN  the  records  of  scenic  art  no  name  is  held 
in  higher  repute  than  that  of  Telbin.  Since 
Clarkson  Stanfield  abandoned  the  painting-room 
of  the  theatre — nearly  sixty  years  ago — and  was 
succeeded  at  Drury  Lane  by  William  Telbin  the 
elder,  much  of  the  principal  scenic  work  for 
London,  for  provincial,  and  even  some  for  foreign 
theatres  has  been  executed  by  painters  of  this 
name.  The  elder  Telbin,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  at  one  time  scene  painter  for 
the  four  theatres  in  London  then  most  important 
— Her  Majesty’s,  the  Lyceum,  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  Olympic ;  and  in  addition  he  was  frequently 
requisitioned  for  work  at  Coveut  Garden  and 
the  Haymarket.  His  elder  son  was  his  principal 
assistant,  and  the  younger  one,  William,  drifted 
into  the  same  work.  From  childhood  his  mind 
was  centred  on  artistic  matters.  Provided  with 
models,  and  modelling  tools  as  toys,  he  was 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to  develop 
his  artistic  tastes.  The  profession  chosen  for  him 
when  his  schooldays  were  ended  was  that  of 
architect,  and  with  the  view  of  training  himself 
for  it,  he  went  through  a  course  of  sketching 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  not  wholly  as  a  duty, 
but  from  an  innate  love  of  architecture.  This 
was  in  1862.  In  the  following  year  he  paid  a  visit 
of  some  months’  duration  to  Bonn,  and  spent 
the  time  in  sketching  on  the  Rhine  between 
that  town  and  Cobleutz.  Thence  he  journeyed 
to  Cologne,  and  worked  for  some  time  in  the 
Cathedral.  Upon  his  return  home  he  entered 
the  painting-room  of  the  theatre  as  assistant  to 
his  father,  where  his  brother  was  already  engaged. 

The  first  scene  for  which  he  received  public 
credit  was  a  vision  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe  on  the 
Raft,”  painted  for  a  pantomime  prodiiced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  Sir  AugusUis  Harris’s 
father.  Mr.  Telbin  confesses  that,  although  he 
was  mentioned  on  the  programme  as  the  author 
of  the  work,  he  “  shrewdly  suspected  ”  his  father 
of  “  tampering  considerably  ”  with  it  before  it 
was  placed  on  the  stage.  He  was  absent  in 
Ireland  for  two  months  before  Christmas,  and 
when  he  saw  the  scene  from  the  front  of  the 
house  he  recognised  his  father’s  handiwork  upon 
it — the  brilliancy  of  colour  was  unmistakably 
not  his  own. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telbin  the  elder, 
the  two  younger  painters  were  afforded  many 
valuable  opportunities  of  improving  themselves 
in  artistic  work,  for  Avhen  sketches  from  nature 
were  required  for  the  work  in  hand,  they  were 
sent  to  make  them.  In  this  manner  Mr.  W. 


Telbin  has  become  acquainted  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Continent,  his  journey ings  embraciug 
the  distances  from  Iceland  to  Tangiers,  and 
Ireland  to  Vienna.  Such  exi)eriences  are  in¬ 
valuable  to  a  scene-painter  of  the  first  rank,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  landscape  painter. 

From  1870  to  1875  Mr.  Telbin’s  work  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent,  for,  owing  to  the  death 
of  his  brother,  who  fell  from  a  cliff  whilst 
sketching  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Lucerne,  his 
father’s  health  broke  down,  and  the  responsibility 
of  providing  the  family’s  means  fell  upon  Mr. 
Telbin.  The  many  friends  of  his  father  showered 
so  many  commissions  upon  him,  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  them.  One 
instance  alone  may  be  given  of  his  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  work  :  for  when  the  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  desired  him  to 
paint  the  complete  scenery  for  the  prf)duction 
of  Macbeth,  for  a  whole  mouth  Mr.  Telbin  worked 
twenty  hours  a  day,  reaching  the  theatre  each 
morning  at  6  a.m.,  and  leaving  at  2  a.m.  the 
following  morning.  Since  then  his  work  has 
been  seen  at  all  the  principal  theatres  in  London, 
and  need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail  here.  He 
has  latterly  been  engaged  upon  the  scenery  for 
the  revival  of  King  John,  after  having  com¬ 
pleted  that  for  Paolo  and  Francesca  for  Mr. 
George  Alexander.  His  scenes  for  Faust,  exe¬ 
cuted  for  Sir  Henry  Irving  some  years  ago,  are 
seeing  the  light  again  in  the  revival  of  the  piece 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

We  desire  now  to  call  attention  to  a  branch 
of  Mr.  Telbin’s  work  which  is  not  generally 
known  to  the  public,  but  which,  to  oiir  mind, 
is  in  its  way  as  important  and  as  beautiful  as 
any  of  his  stage  productions.  With  tempera  as 
his  medium  he  has  produced  a  series  of  black  and 
white  drawings  which  proclaim  him  a  master  in 
black  and  white  art.  For  brilliancy  of  execution, 
for  certainty  of  effect,  sparkle  of  touch,  and 
beauty  of  presentation,  these  drawings  are  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed.  Some  of  them  Avere  rejiio- 
duced  in  this  Magazine  in  Dvo  articles  on  “Scene 
Painters  and  their  Work,”  published  in  1889,  and 
others  in  a  paper  on  “  Iceland,”  in  1893.  Another 
series  of  views  in  the  Mediterranean,  more  of  which 
are  to  be  published  later,  are  admirable  rejjre- 
seutations  of  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  during 
the  season  of  the  “bora”  on  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  They  shoAV  Mr.  Telbin  as  a  careful  and 
accurate  student  of  nature,  Avith  an  instiuctiA-e 
feeling  for  the  picturesque  allied  to  an  inimitable 
power  and  facility  of  presentation  and  suggestion. 


FIRST  SKETCH  OF  A  CAVERN  IN  CORNWALL:  ADAPTED  TO 
THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  MACBETH." 

By  w  Telbin 
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THE  BORA:"  SEA  BREAKING  OVER  THE 
ROADWAY  OF  THE  RIVIERA  Dl  CHIAJA- 


E  BORA'  AT  ITS  HEIGHT,  VIEWED  FROM  THE 

h6~ei  des  Strangers. 


W.  T.  _'  M. 


THE  “OROYA”  AGROUND  UNDER  VESUVIUS. 
“BORA"  BLOWING. 


JULES  DALOU:  SCULPTOR. 


Ey  E,  LANTERI,  Professor  of  Sculpture,  Royal  College  of  Art. 


JULES  DALOU. 

Fm.,m  TMr  Bust  ny  Rod;n  Enoihved  ry  A  Ltvzille. 

lias  jiLsl,  lost  OIK!  ol'  it.s  most 
V  ;  *'miiK*iit  i’(!i)i'L*.s(!)it<‘itives  Ijy  tlie  death  of 
.M.  l)aIoM.  lie  Avas  a  favourite  i)u])il  of  tlic 
<  elel)rated  Carpeaux,  and,  later  on,  at  tlie  J^eole 
des  l»eaux-.\i  l.s,  of  Diiret.  He  tried  for  the  I’ri.x 
de  l{r)me  sev’eral  times,  l)ut  Avitliout  success,  for 
•  '.lieatly  his  ))0\verful  personality  and  his  utter 
di.‘.rc(,oird  of  the  heateii  tiaek  so  sciupulously 
i''llo\v(!d  by  his  lival  com j)(>ti tors  had  alarme<l 
I  ic  .juiy;  they  dai-etl  not  (!ncourage  a  younj^ 
artir.t  ol'  such  l  evolul  ionary  tendenci(!S,  and  Avho 
refused  to  conform  tf)  the  “  I’ompier  ”  style  then 
in  Aogue,  which  AA'ould  liave  brought  him  succe.ss, 
b'  t  at  the  cxjiense  of  his  indiAu'duality.  So  he 
h  ft  the  Hcaux-Arts  “unrewarded.” 


Par  from  being  discouraged  by  his  apparent 
failure,  he  set  to  Avork  with  redoubled  vigour, 
glad  to  feel  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
routine  he  so  despised.  He  now  took  all  the 
work  he  could  get,  chiefly  decorative,  always 
using  the  living  model,  studying  and  analysing 
every  form  with  that  scrupulous  care  and  love 
Avhicli  characterised  his  work  all  through  life. 
Few  sculptors  have  possessed,  in  addition  to  such 
an  imaginatiAm  power,  so  profoAind  a  knoAvledge 
of  the  human  figure.  He  was  never  satisfied 
until  he  could  account  for ,  every  form  he  saw. 

His  inni’A’^ellous  rapidity  of  execution  and  the 
telling  and  expressive  touches  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  him  arc  to  be  traced  directly 
to  the  sound  knoAvledge  of  life-Avork  gained  by 
this  ceaseless  study.  To  this  also  is  due  the 
poAA'er  he  had  of  putting  up  life-sized  groups  as 
if  they  had  been  small  sketches,  AAmrking,  as  eA'er, 
from  the  life,  and  almost  completing  them  in  a 
fcAA"  days.  Should  these  AAorks,  liOAveAmr,  fall  in 
any  AAmy  below  the  high  standard  lie  had  set 
himself,  he  never  hesitated  to  destroy  them  even 
more  I’apidly  than  he  had  set  them  up.  Many 
are  the  groups,  exquisite  alike  in  conception  and 
in  execution,  Avhich  I  haA'e  seen  throAvn  into  the 
clay-bin,  yet  Avhicli  Avould  doubtless  have  made 
the  reputation  of  many  a  less  scrupuloLis  artist. 
In  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  have  neAmr  met  an 
artist  so  thoroughly  conscientious  or  Avith  such 
a  disinterested  love  of  art.  He  had  a  horror  of 
all  Avho  spared  themselA^es  trouble,  or  Avho 
looked  upon  art  from  a  commercial  point  of 
vicAV ;  for  these  latter  he  had  nothing  but 
contempt. 

During  the  Commune,  Dalou  AA'as  one  of  several 
artists  to  Avhom  Avas  entrusted  the  care  of  the 
Avorks  of  art  at  the  Louvre.  By  this  disinterested 
devotion  he  incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of 
the  Government  (on  the  ground  of  having  served 
on  a  committee  organised  by  the  Commune),  and 
to  escape  the  penalties  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas 
threatened  he  AA%as  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
England.  He  came  to  London  and  AA^as  received 
there  Avith  a  Avarm  hospitality,  of  which  he  has 
often  spoken  to  me  Avith  profound  gratitude. 

He  Avas  iiractically  Avithout  means,  but  set 
to  AVork  at  once.  His  first  statuette  in  terra¬ 
cotta  Avas  his  “  Boulonnoise,”  a  charming  figure, 
full  of  poetry,  of  a  young  fisher-girl  coming 
out  of  church,  carrying  her  mass-book  and  a 
palm  branch.  In  this  work,  slightly  Gothic 
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BOULONNAISE  AT  PRAYER. 

By  the  late  JulES  DaloU 

in  conception,  Dalou  seemed  to  have  sought 
refuge  from  his  recent  distressing  and  terrible 
experiences  during  the  Commune.  A  ready 
purchaser  was  soon  found  by  liis  friend,  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  Legros,  and  with  the  small  sum  thus 
obtained  he  took  a  studio,  where  he  threw  him¬ 
self  into  his  art  with  a  zeal  which  never  left 
him.  From  six  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night 
he  was  to  be  found  there,  working  indefatigably 
and  with  ever-growing  enthusiasm.  He  achieved 
his  first  great  success  in  England  with  a  life-sized 
terra-cotta  grouii  of  a  peasant  woman  nursing 
her  child,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
soon  made  him  known  to  all  lovers  of  sculj)ture. 
His  work  was  eagerly  sought  after,  but  he  would 
give  nothing  but  his  best  to  the  public,  and 
destroyed  at  least  three-quarters  of  what  he  did. 

His  next  work,  a  group  in  marble,  entitled 
“  La  Berceuse,”  of  a  mother  rocking  her  child,  is 
a  marvellous  expression  of  maternal  love,  very 
charming,  yet  simple  in  composition  and  line, 
somewhat  modern  in  conception,  but  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  highest  ty}ie  of  realism.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
Perhaps  the  work  of  Dalou’s  with  which 
Londoners  are  most  familiar  is  the  group  of 
“Charity”  opposite  the  Bank.  The  original, 
most  masterly  in  execution,  was  of  marble, 
which  was  unfortunately  ruined  by  the  London 
climate,  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  bronze 
reproduction.  Owing  to  the  unskilful  restoration 


of  the  head,  which  had  suffered  most,  this  group 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  beauty. 

Among  the  busts  he  carried  out  in  London 
were  those  of  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Poynter, 
Sir  L.  and  Lady  Alma-Tadema,  Sir  Edgar 
Boehm,  and  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

In  1878  Dalou  was  made  Professor  of  Sculpture 
at  South  Kensington,  and  what  he  did  for  this 
school  is  well  known  to  all  artists.  He  gave  an 
extraordinary  impetus  to  sculpture  during  the 
two  years  that  he  was  there.  By  his  sound 
method,  his  marvellous  technique,  and  his  lucid 
demonstrations  he  completely  carried  his  students 
away  with  him.  He  knew  how  to  inspire  them 
with  the  desire  to  work  as  well  as  the  love  of 
work,  and  succeeded  in  awaking  an  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  where  all  before  seemed  dormant.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  gained  the  admiration  of 
his  students — a,n  admiration  'which  extended  to 
sculptors  at  large,  and  many,  as  I  have  reason 
to  know,  are  those  who  acknowledge  their  in¬ 
debtedness  to  him. 

In  the  meantime  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
offenders  was  proclaimed  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Dalou  was  therefore  free  to  return  to 
his  native  land.  He  was  anxious  to  go  back  to 
France,  not  as  the  ordinary  artist  of  average 
attainment,  but  as  the  master  he  now  knew 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

B*'  TMt  LAft  Jules  DALOU  FHO.M  a  PHOTOGHAPH  by  FiOHJLLO. 


liiin.sc'lf  to  be,  for  lie  was  not  without  ambition. 
Ho  found  his  otiiioitunity  in  a  national  com¬ 
petition  for  a  monument  to  the  Republic.  For 
this  he  made  a  small  sketch;  then,  needing  a 
rest,  took  a  short  holiday  in  Belgium,  the  first 
for  ten  years.  He  left  me  in  charge  of  all  his 
work,  ami  never  shall  I  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  me  one  evening  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  uncovered  this  first  sketch  for  the  com¬ 
petition.  It  was  a  masterjiiece,  a  veritable 
masterjiiece,  made  in  a  day,  but  in  a  day  of 
tnu!  inspiration  !  So  fresh,  so  expressive,  so  full 
of  life  and  “go”  were  .all  these  tiny  figures,  that 
they  seemed  the  outcome  of  one  inspired  moment 
of  creative  energy;  composition  and  execution, 
alike  perfect,  combined  to  form  one  harmonious 
V  hole.  But  alas!  this  Avonderful  little  work 
went  the  Avay  of  so  many  others,  and  Avas 
ruthle^  ly  ilestroyed  by  Dalou. 

t)n  his  let  urn  he  made  the  final  sketch, 
uhich  Avas  suiierb,  and  he  himself  took  it  to 
I'ari,-,  Avheri!  he  ami  his  Avork  Avere  received 


Avith  acclamation  and  congratula¬ 
tions  on  evei  y  side.  Carrier-Belleuse 
hailed  him  as  the  successor  of  C.ar- 
peaux,  but  the  jury,  in  its  superior 
wisdom,  preferred  another  AA'ork 
which  all  could  luiderstand,  and  in 
which  the  central  figure  reigned 
supreme  over  the  requisite  number 
of  groups,  reliefs,  and  architectural 
details,  etc. — in  fact,  a  monument 
possessing  eA^erything  Avhich  the 
public  was  accustomed  to  see.  On 
this  occasion,  as  Avhen  he  competed 
for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  Dalou  paid 
the  price  of  his  originality,  and  Avas 
unsuccessful.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  the  jury,  suspecting  great¬ 
ness  in  the  sketch  and  fearing  others 
might  see  it  too,  and  make  an  out¬ 
cry,  decided  to  have  the  group  car¬ 
ried  out  and  erected,  not  in  the 
Place  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  but  in  a 
less  central  situation. 

This  mattered  little  to  Dalou ; 
he  came  back  to  London  to  arrange 
for  his  final  departure,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  his  delight  at  being 
at  last  engaged  upon  a  great  work. 
He  Avould  consult  me  about  prepar¬ 
ing  his  estimates,  a  matter  about 
Avhich  he  always  made  mistakes 
for  he  cared  nothing  about  money 
and  lived  only  for  the  work  he  had 
undertaken.  “  Ah,”  he  would  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Avhat  modelling  there  Avill 
be  in  these  colossal  limbs  I  ”  He 
seemed  already  to  see  his  group  in 
its  entirety,  Avith  its  colossal  figures,  fourteen 
feet  high ;  he  felt  them  already  passing  through 
his  sensitive  hands ! 

He  started  work  in  a  huge  studio  Avhich 
the  Paris  Municipality  built  for  him  near  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  force  of  aauII  which  are 
needed  for  an  artist  to  AVork  for  over  ten  years, 
in  spite  of  the  discouragement  Avhich  kills,  at 
such  an  undertaking.  To  see  Dalou  up  and 
doAvn  a  ladder  forty  feet  high  all  day  long, 
Avorking  first  upon  the  head  of  the  principal 
figure,  then  descending  to  see  if  the  last  touch 
Avas  in  harmony  with  the  Avhole — for  from  his 
elevated  position  but  one  small  detail  could  be 
visible  at  a  time — was  to  realise  that  this 
apparently  frail  and  delicate-looking  man  was 
a  Titan  Avhere  his  art  Avas  concerned.  It  is 
thus  that  he  overcame  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  connected  Avith  the  group,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  in  existence. 

When  I  look  at  it,  it  ahvays  strikes  me  as  it 
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did  when  I  saw  the  first 
sketch,  as  if  it  had  all  been 
done  in  a  day  and  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  at  all — 
a  characteristic,  surely,  of 
only  the  finest  works  of  art. 

Into  this  great  group 
Dalou  piit,  I  may  say,  his 
whole  personality,  his  big¬ 
ness  of  composition,  his 
richness  of  form,  his  as¬ 
tonishing  vigour  and  tech¬ 
nical  power — in  fact,  his 
whole  heart  and  soul,  and 
even  his  life.  I  remember 
the  public  enthusiasm  on 
the  day  of  its  inaugura¬ 
tion.  What  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the 
jury? 

The  two  imjuense  high- 
reliefs  of  “Mirabeau”  and 
“  La  Fraternite  des 
Peoples,”  the  one  in  bronze, 
which  is  now  in  the 
Chamber  des  Deputes,  the 
other  in  marble,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  were  done 
about  this  time  and  won 
him  the  Medaille  d’honneur 
at  the  Salon  des  Champs 
Elysees. 

They  were  the  works 
of  the  year  and  drew  im¬ 
mense  crowds.  “A  demain, 
an  Salon,  aux  reliefs  de 
Dalou!”  was  a  remark  I 
overheard  more  than  once 
from  iDersons  making  ap¬ 
pointments. 

A  more  prolific  sculptor 
has  not  been  known  since 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Pai  is 
abounds  with  monuments, 
statues,  and  groups  from 
his  hand.  The  marvellous 
monument  to  Delacroix  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
that  to  Alphand,  architect 
to  the  town  of  Paris,  near 
the  Bois  de  Boidogne,  a 
very  original  and  gigantic 
group  in  marble,  “  Tiie 
Triumph  of  Silenus,”  also 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gar¬ 
dens,  these  and  others 
testify  permanently  to  the 
greatness  of  his  geniu.s.  It 
is  alike  striking  and  curious 
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to  remark  the  difference  of  style  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  work  executed  in  France,  from  that 
produced  in  England. 

In  addition  to  these,  he  produced  many 
exquisite  statuettes,  especially  during  Ms  stay  in 
London,  but  he  did  not  take  the  same  pleasure  in 
tliese  small  works.  He  looked  upon  them  as  of 
secondary  importance,  though  they  invariably 
met  with  success,  and  the  demand  for  them  was 
such  that  they  brought  him  in  a  considerable 
sum,  which  helped  to  provide  models  for  his 
larger  works. 

When  he  left  London  lie  asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  moulds  of  about  a  dozen  of  these 
statuettes.  This  I  did,  but  being  obliged  to  move 
into  another  studio,  I  wrote  and  asked  if  I  should 
send  them  to  Paris.  He  replied,  “  Break  them  all 
up.”  I  hardly  liked  to  do  this  and  wrote  again, 
pointing  out  that  it  meant  a  clear  loss  of  £400 
a  year  to  him.  His  answer  was  again  charac¬ 
teristic  :  “  He  Avould  gladly  pay  that  sum  never 
to  see  them  again.”  He  said  once :  “  When  I 
have  a  iiound  in  my  pocket  I  cannot  resist 
siiending  it  on  a  model ;  often  I  reproach  myself 
for  spending  on  this  luxury  what  may  be  wanted 
at  home,  but  I  cannot  help  it.”  One  day  lie  came 
to  see  me,  having  just  left  the  studio  of  one  of 
our  great  artists.  He  was  telling  us  of  the 
picture  he  had  just  seen,  when  a  celebrated 
sculptor  wlio  was  present  said,  with  a  laugh, 
“All!  cette  jieiutui’e  sent  la  sueur  et  la  peine!” 
(“That  sort  of  painting  suggests  sweat  and 
effoi’t.”)  Dalon  I’ose  in  his  wrath  and  replied : 
“On  lie  doit  jamais  rire  de  ceux  qui  preiiiient 
do  la  jieine.  Vous  moiiis  que  personne,  voiis 
n'en  piviiez  pas  assez !  ”  (“One  should  never 
laugh  at  those  who  make  an  effort.  You  less 
than  the  others — for  yon  don’t  make  enough!”) 

He  was  riglit,  for  he  knew  the  struggles 


through  which  artists  must  pass  in  their  search 
for  truth.  He  knew  the  sleepless  nights  which 
discouragement,  no  less  than  enthusiasm,  brings 
ill  its  train. 

He  was  an  artist  to  the  backbone.  Art  was 
to  him  a  religion. 


The  main  facts  of  Dalou’s  art-life  should  here 
be  given,  not  only  as  a  record,  but  in  order  that 
the  importance  of  his  career  may  be  understood. 

He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1838,  and  became  the 
pupil,  successively,  of  Abel  de  Pujol,  Duret,  and 
Carpeaux.  In  1861  he  sent  Ms  first  exhibit  to 
the  Salon,  a  statue  in  plaster,  representing  “  A 
Roman  Lady  playing  Knnckle-bones ;  ”  three 
years  later  he  contributed  a  medallion  of  “Diana 
the  Huntress,”  and  in  1867  another  plaster  statue, 
“  The  Bather.”  This  was  followed  in  1869  by  a 
group,  “  Daphnis  and  Chloe,”  and  in  1870  by  the 
statue  of  “  The  Embroiderer.” 

After  the  “  Berceuse  ”  and  the  other  works  of 
capital  importance  already  spoken  of,  with  “  La 
Gardeuse  d’Enfants,”  M.  Dalou  executed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statues  and  monuments :  the  bronze  effigy 
of  “Blanqui”  in  P6re  Lacliaise,  that  of  “Victor 
Noir,”  ill  the  same  cemetery,  and  of  “Lavoisier” 
in  the  Sorbonne.  His  “  Sc6ne  Bacchique  ”  was 
designed  as  a  fountain,  and  liis  busts  of  Charcot, 
Vacquerie,  Henri  Rochefort,  Andre  Theuriet, 
Loz6,  and  Albert  Wolff  are  among  the  best  of 
his  works  in  this  class.  He  received  his  first 
medal  in  1870,  the  Medal  of  Honour  in  1883,  and 
the  Grand  Prix.  in  1889;  and  was  created  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  When  the  new  Salon 
was  established  in  1890,  Dalou  was  one  of  the 
jirime  movers  in  that  secessional  establishment, 
officially  called  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  section 
of  Sculpture. 
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Cornwall  in  1 1  K  artists  of  ilio  Newlyn  School  and 
Whitechapel  its  offshoots  have  always  been  held 

ill  esteem  hy  the  piililic;  their  subjects 
;iee  homely,  llieir  seiit/mieiit  is  appreciated  by  the 
|)eo|)le.  I’ietiires  of  tliis  character  are  certain  to  find 
favour  willi  the  visitors  to  the  Wliitechapel  Gallery, 
w  hei’e  a  great  loan  eolleetion  of  pictures  of  Cornwall 
h.i  heen  hroiiglit  logetlier.  'J’lie  comiiiittee  has  not 
• '  iitined  its  attention  to  artists  resident  in  Cornwall, 
t-nt  ha  included  works  hy  men  who  have  at  any  time 
williin  I  lie  last  fifty  years  painted  scimes  wdthin  the 
Ixemdarie-  of  ‘-'I’he  Duchy.’’  Tims  we  find  works  hy 
'h.  .1.  C.  llotiK.  H.A..  .Mr.  Ai.i'iiKi)  Hast.  A.li.A.,  the 
■■  .toiiN  i’.UKTT,  .\.I{.A.,  .Mr.  .Joii.v  li.  Heii),  Miss 


Flora  M.  Reid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Gotch,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Adrian  Stokes. 

The  “Newlyn  School”  of  a  dozen  years  ago  was  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  the  Academy  recognised  its 
influence  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes 
and  Mr.  Frank  Brabiley  to  Associateships,  but  of 
tliose  who  brought  the  school  into  prominence,  few  now 
remain  in  Newlyn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes 
have  made  their  home  there,  where  a  goodly  number 
of  artists  still  form  the  colony;  but  the  “school”  is 
scattered,  and  its  traditions  are  left  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Walter  Langley,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Todd. 

As  Newlyn  became  the  home  of  the  figure  painters, 
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so  St.  Ives  has  become  a  settlement  foe  landscape 
painters.  This  exhibition  affords  an  opportunity,  for 
the  first  time,  of  seeing  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  talented  little  company  who  have  settled  in  this 
picturesque  old-world  village.  Many  of  the  men,  such 
as  Mr.  Arnesby  Broavn,  Mr.  Arthur  Meade,  Mr. 
.lULius  Olssox,  Mr.  Louis  Grier,  and  Mr.  Moffat 
Lindner,  have  acquired  fame  with  their  work,  but 
there  are  others  well  worthy  to  rank  with  them  as 
exponents  of  landscape  and  seascape  art  who  work 
side  by  side  with  them  at  St.  Tves.  Of  these  there 
should  be  mentioned  Mr.  Fred  Milner,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Mottram,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Emanuel,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
G.  Fuller.  St.  Ives,  with  its  glorious  bay,  and  the 
wash  of  the  waves  breaking  in  straight  from  the 
Atlantic,  is  an  ideal  village  for  artists  to  live  and 
work  in,  and  its  influence  is  witnessed  in  the  many 
scenes  exhibited  at  Whitechapel.  In  their  studios  of 
transformed  sail-lofts  and  boat-houses  the  men  are 
face  to  face  with  the  ever-changing  sea,  and  its  music 
is  in  their  ears  while  they  work  at  their  easels.  The 
full  strength  of  the  8t.  Ives  school  of  landscape  has 
yet  to  be  realised,  but  its  promise  is  revealed  at 
Whitechapel.  The  poetic  canvases  of  Mr.  Louis  Grier, 
the  pastorals  of  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown  and  Mr.  Fred 
Milner,  and  the  sea  paintings  of  Mr.  Julius  Olsson  and 
ilr.  Fuller  will  strengthen  still  more  the  reputation 


of  English  art  of  to-day.  The  figure  painters  of 
8t.  Ives  are  well  represented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Y.  Titcomb, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harewood  Robinson,  the  douens  of  the 
colony,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Hobkirk.  Mr.  Millie  Dow 
has  migrated  from  Scotland  to  this  Cornish  village,  and 
although  his  methods  are  still  those  of  Glasgow,  he 
is  content  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  school  of 
Cornwall. 

There  is  yet  another  section  of  the  exhibition, 
distinct  and  separate  from  those  already  mentioned, 
which  has  Falmouth  for  its  working  centre.  In  this 
Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  H.  8.  Tuke, 
A.R.A.,  are  the  principals.  Mr.  Hemy  is  hot  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  most  typical  mood,  but  chiefly  by  his 
pictures  of  the  Thames  banks  at  Wapping  and  Lime- 
house  ;  5’et  his  most  interesting  work  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  green  seas  and  rock-bound  shores  of  the 
coast  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Tuke’s  fine  talent  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere  in  this  number.  “A  Summer  Evening,” 
“The  Diver,”  and  “An  Idyll  of  the  Sea,”  afford  at 
Whitechapel  an  efficient  tribute  to  Falnioutb  Harbour 
as  a  painting  ground.  Mr.  Aa’ERST  Ingram,  who  also 
works  in  this  delectable  spot,  finds,  like  Henry  IMoore, 
his  subjects  in  the  deep  seas  and  far-stretching  horizons 
of  the  Channel  outside,  and  his  pictures  of  blue  waters 
and  “white  horses”  are  suggestive  of  the  earlier 
painter’s  influence. 
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The  interest  of  the  miscellaneous  collection 
Exhibitions,  at  the  French  Gallery  centres  round  three 
works  by  Corot.  Two  of  them,  “  Les 
t'anards”  and  “The  Mill  Stream,”  are  small  and 
characteristically  charming;  the  third  is  a  very  large 
canvas,  bearing  the  title  of  “Don  Quixote,”  though 
the  figures  of  the  knight  and  Sancho  Panza  are  but 
details  in  this  rich  study  of  autumnal  foliage  and  land¬ 
scape.  A  beautiful  Rousseau,  “Crossing  the  Brook,” 
some  good  examples  of  James  Maris,  a  delightfvd 
pastoral  by  Josef  Israels,  and  a  strong  piece  of  work 
by  Fritz  Thaulow,  “Bridge  at  Verona,”  are  other 
noteworthy  pictures  in  this  interesting  Exhibition. 

Mrs.  Philip  Hensley’s  water-colour  drawings  at 
Walker’s  Gallery  prove  her  to  be  a  close  student  of  the 
forms  and  colours  of  flowers,  as  well  as  a  skilful  painter. 
Many  of  the  drawings  are  “portraits  ”  of  special  blooms 
and  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  horticultural 
experts,  but  they  nevertheless  have  great  charm  from 
the  delicate  skill  of  their  execution. 

The  Sketch  Club^of  the  Westminster  School  of  Art 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  its  first 
public  Exhibition.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  of  a  very 
fair  order,  and  in  some  cases  displayed  remarkable 
cleverness.  IMr.  8.  Baghot  De  la  Bere,  though  not 
always  happy  in  his  choice  of  subject,  undoubtedly  has 
originality  and  versatility.  Mr.  Frederick  Peart’s 
landscajies  are  ])oetic  in  sentiment  and  colour ;  Miss 
Gertrude  Brodie’s  sketches  of  birds,  Mr.  Small- 
piece’s  sea  .sketches,  and  Mr.  Hope  Read’s  little 
portrait  of  “  Lizzie,”  reveal  ability  and  give  good 
promise  for  the  future. 

After  a  long  lesidence  in  Kashmir,  Miss  BARCLAY'  is 
exhilhting  at  Kensington  a  series  of  paintings  executed 
in  w  hat  is,  from  the  artist’s  i)oint  of  \  iew%  a  “delectable 
country.”  Tbe  mountains,  forests,  and  rivers,  with 
their  wealth  of  colour  and  gorgeous  atmospheric  effects, 
are  recorded  with  skill  and  sympathy,  while  the  lotus 
land  round  Srinagar,  w- ith  its  wondrous  lake  and  flower.'^-, 
ai'c  also  well  dej)ieted. 

.M  iss  Maud  Earl’.s  reputation  as  an  animal  painter 
will  be  eidianeed  by  the  series  of  paintings  of  British 
hounds  and  gun-dogs  shown  at  the  Graves’  Galleries, 
In  these  heads  cf  dogs,  all  of  which  are  portraits,  the 
artist  di.s|)lays  her  talent  in  rendering  the  character 
and  appearance  of  each  individual  type  of  dog  with 
w  hich  she  deals. 

Dartmoor  and  the  Cornish  sea  coast  have  never  been 
nifire  symiial betically  dealt  with  on  canvas  than  by 
.Ml-.  Charlk.s  E.  Bkittain  and  Mr.  A.  .T.  M’arne- 
Ihiow.NE  in  .Mr.  .Mcmdoza’s  Gallery.  Each  artist,  it  is 
evident,  bas  studied  his  subject  uiuhn*  every  po.ssible 
condition,  and  .Mr.  Brittain  loves  his  “tors”  and  wide- 
'tretcbing  horizons  of  the  mooi-  not,  less  ardently  than 
Mr.  \N'ai-ne-l»rown(^  the  wave-worn  rocks  and  caves  of 
tln^wild  coast  of  the  “Duchy.”  It  is  a  charming  series 
of  jiictures  of  one  of  the  most,  charming  jiaits  of  our 
l■ountry. 

.Mr.  IIa.n.si.ip  l‘'i-Er(  iieu’.s  di-awings  of  \Vestminster 
and  Old  London  are  of  hi.sl,orical  interest,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  sjiots  he  has  illustrated  have  been  blotted 
out  in  the  extensive  improvements  in  the  City.  His 
|)cn  and  ink  drawing  of  the  front  of  St.  Paul’s  and 
llic.^e  of  W’estminster  Alibey  prove  him  a  talented 
;i  ■c])itectur;il  draughtsman. 

L’lmagination  de  I’Artiste.  Paul  SourUnt. 

Reviews.  (Pai'is:  Hacliette.  3f.  .lOc.) 

Thi;  thoughtful  book  of  M.  Soui  iau,  a  professor 
in  the  L*niver.sity  of  Nancy,  is  a  serious  contribution  to 


the  science  of  aesthetics,  and  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  woik  of  philosophy  than  as  an  art  treatise. 
Dealing  in  succession  with  the  faculty  of  the  artist  both 
in  what  are  called  the  Fine  and  the  Applied  Arts,  with 
the  imagination  required  for  presentation  (including 
memory,  sight,  poetry,  the  symbolism  of  colours,  and 
symbolical  figures),  and  inventive  imagination,  technical, 
plastic,  real,  ideal,  and  that  phase  embraced  between 
convention  on  the  one  side  and  fancy  on  the  other,  he 
covers  the  whole  ground.  This  is  interesting  to  the 
psychologist  to  study,  but  it  would  probably  be  ex¬ 
tremely  disturbing  to  any  artist  troubled  over-much 
w’ith  introspection.  He  dwells  upon  the  two  great 
functions  of  the  artistic  imagination,  that  of  propriety 
of  presentation  and  the  powder  of  creation.  He  insists 
that  artistic  labour  must  be  not  only  emotional  but 
mental ;  not  merely,  we  take  it,  expressive  of  mere 
instinct,  but  the  result  of  reflection  ;  not,  that  is  to  say, 
of  cold  deliberation,  but  of  pondering  on  what  appeals 
poetically  to  the  artistic  emotions.  “It  is  not  worked 
out  by  human  genius,  reality  transfigured  by  the  mind.’’ 
Whether  painting,  sculpture,  or  decoration,  true  art 
must  not  be  made  by  the  imagination  alone,  and  does 
not  satisfy  the  imagination  alone.  We  have  not  space  to 
follow  out  the  logical  deductions  of  M.  Souriau,  but  w'e 
quite  agree  with  him  that  the  truths  at  which  he  arrives 
have  not  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  schools  of  design 
in  France,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  students,  and,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  of  their  professors,  for  it  is  not  given  to  all  to 
be  men  who  can  appreciate  the  great  principle  and  can 
understand,  even  in  the  case  of  real  artists,  why  they 
are  artists.  Powers  of  perception,  of  emotion,  and  of 
logic  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  one  brain ;  bnt  M. 
Souriau’s  book  must  stimulate  thought,  and  perhaps 
arouse  curiosity  among  the  more  serious  of  our  artists 
to  delve  deeper  into  a  profound  but  a  fascinating 
subject. 

Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  at  Locko  Park.  By  Jean  Paul 
Richter.  (Bemrose.  1901.  12s.  6d.) 

Every  catalogue  of  a  collection  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
contribution  towards  that  general  inventory  of  works  of 
art  which  is  so  desirable.  If  for  no  other  reason,  we  are 
glad  to  see  this  careful  list  of  the  collection  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Drury  Lowe.  Dr.  Richter  has  lavished 
considerable  pains  on  his  notes,  and  the  illustrations 
show  us  several  very  interesting  pictures.  We  would 
remark,  however,  on  the  extremely  unpleasant  contrast 
between  the  cafd  an  laif  colour  of  the  painted  page 
and  the  staring  white  of  the  plates  ;  still  more  do  we 
regret  the  hideous  and  vulgar  lettering  of  the  titles— a 
lamentably  depraved  example  of  typefounders’  aesthetic 
taste.  Nevertheless,  the  catalogue  is  one  we  are  glad  to 
have,  though  we  have,  of  course,  to  take  Dr.  Richter’s 
statements  on  trust. 

Greek  Coins  and  their  Parent  Cities.  By  Joint  Ward. 
Accompanied  by  a  Catalogue  of  the  Author’s  Collec¬ 
tion  by  G.  F.  mu,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tion.s.  (John  Murray.  1902.  25s.) 

Although  a  scholarly  volume,  this  woi’k  is  so  light 
and  inter(‘sting  in  its  treatment  that  it  makes  its  irre¬ 
sistible  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  bring  the  past  into  direct  relation  with  the 
pi-esent  and  so  illustrate  the  whole  subject  with  greater 
clearness.  By  photographs  from  life  and  by  pictures  of 
the  present  day,  he  shows  the  land  and  the  customs  of 
the  p(‘ople  dwelling  on  the  soil  which  produced  the 
earlim-  racers  to  whom  we  owe  the  noble  coinage  of 
Greece.  The  plates  show  in  proper  older  about  900  faces 
of  coins  fully  catalogued  and  cleai-ly  classified — a  school 
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of  art  for  the  iiioderii  medallist  and  sculptor  in  low 
relief.  With  the  object  of  further  elucidating  the  suVi- 
ject  the  author  conducts  the  reader  in  ‘•imaginary 
rambles  “  through  Greece,  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus, 
and  Asia  3Iinor,  describing  ancient  architectural  and 
sculptural  monuments,  and  their  present  conditions, 
which  the  profuse  illustrations  (including  the  author's 
own  clever  drawings)  help  to  make  clear.  No  reader  of 
this  book  will  consider  the  archmology  of  numismatics 
a  dry  science. 

Peter  "Visclier.  By  Cecil  HeadhDti.  B.A.  (George  Bell 

&:  Sons.  5s.  net. ) 

Mr.  Headlani  has  done  fidl  justice  to  the  great 
Nuremberg  bronze-founder  in  his  charming 
volume.  Peter  Vischer  stood  alone  amongst  his 
contemporaries  as  a  master  of  his  craft,  and  as 
a  result  it  became  customary  to  attribute  every¬ 
thing  of  any  excellence  to  his  hand.  His  present 
biographer,  whilst  taking  away  from  him  much 
inferior  work  wrongly  ascribed  to  him,  has  given 
him  his  true  rank  as  an  initiator  of  new  methods 
of  casting,  an  originator  of  ideal  designs,  a  master 
craftsman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
excellent  reproductions  of  portraits  of  Vischer 
and  of  typical  examples  of  his  work,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  famous  shrine  of  8t.  Sebald  as  a  whole 
and  several  of  its  most  noteworthy  details  taken 
separately,  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the 
student. 

Period  Decoration.  By  Chandler  B.  Clifford. 

Illustrated.  (Clifford  V  Lawton,  New  York. 

1901.  »3.) 

In  this  work  of  250  pages  the  author  attempts 
to  condense  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  all  “styles”  in 
decorative  art  during  all  periods  in  all  countries. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  good  and  useful 
in  the  hook,  which  appeals  primarily  to  the  most 
elementary  students  of  art  history;  hut  it  would 
carry  out  its  object  better  if  a  judicious  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  subject  were  compiled  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix.  The  great  amount  of  information  is 
classified  with  some  care,  but  the  body  of  the 
work  often  anticipates  the  glossary  in  its  ar¬ 
rangement.  After  various  “periods”  we  have  ;i 
“bibliographical”  section,  useful  in  itself  but 
puzzling  in  its  plan:  thus,  after  the  “Georgian 
Period,  1714  1820,”  we  have  such  names  as  Chip¬ 
pendale,  Cipriani,  then  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ilepple- 
white,  .lames  I.  Inigo  Jones,  and  Queen  Matilda 
(1053-1083  A.D.) !  Again,  after  the  “  Victorian  ” 
chapter  we  are  given  Queen  Anne,  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  Owen  Jones,  Liberty,  John  of  Padua, 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  author’s  idea  is 
difficult  to  follow.  But  we  must  protest  against  the 
frontispiece,  called  “In  the  Time  of  Elizabeth;”  it  is 
simply  Sir  John  Millais’  Princess  not  Queen  “Elizabeth 
in  Prison  ” — which,  of  course,  is  sixty  years  later. 
Throughout  the  work  Mr.  Clifford  speaks  of  “Ochen” 
when  it  is  evident  he  means  Oehen  ;  while  “  Gouthierre  ” 
should  be  “Gouthiere;”  “  Boule  ”  should  be  “Boulle.” 
On  the  whole  the  book  needs  revision  before  it  can  be 
commended,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  its  intention. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  (George  Newnes. 
Illustrated  1902.  3s.  fid.) 

Books.  Another  volume  of  the  pretty  edition  of 

the  great  classics,  issued  by  the  publishers 
on  thin  paper,  well  printed,  and  with  a  capital  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  Dolorous  Knight  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan, 


and  a  charming  title-page  by  Mr.  Garth  Jones;  it  is 
an  extremely  convenient  little  volume. 

Froissart’s  Modern  Chronicles.  Told  and  Pictured  by 
F.  Carrufhers  Gould.  (Fisher  ITnwin.  1902.  3s.  fid.) 

This  is  a.  jeu  d'esprit  of  a  high  class,  which  coidd  only 
have  been  produced  by  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
classic  he  has  so  cleverly  imitated  and  adapted  to  modern 
satirical  use.  Mr.  Gould,  as  we  know,  does  not  claim  to 
bean  “artist.”  He  desires  to  be  regarded  only  as  “a 
political  pictorial  propagandist,”  but  he  has  shown  here 
that,  in  spite  of  his  early  training,  he  has  an  excellent 
idea  of  decoration,  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  early  illuminators  and  glass  painters,  so 


EVANS,  AT  “the  SOUTH  SEA  HOUSE." 

By  a.  Garth  Jones.  From  The  Essays  of  Elia." 


that  there  is  a  harmony  of  treatment  between  text  and 
illustration  often  lacking  in  far  more  ambitious  works. 
Although  Mr.  Gould  has  not  been  through  the  schools, 
there  is  that  in  the  heads  which  he  draws  which  is  a  real 
artistic  achievement,  not  only  in  matter  of  likeness,  in 
obtaining  which  he  is  a  master,  but  in  character,  the 
expression  being  attained  in  as  few  lines  as  the  most 
characteristic  artist  you  could  name  in  England  or 
Japan  ;  but  over  all  there  is  a  subacid  humour  which 
demonstrates  the  never-failing  wit  and  keen  perception 
of  this  good-natured  hut  stalwart  partisan. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Illustrated  by 
A  Garth  Jones.  (Methuen  &  Go.  1902.  10s.fid.net.) 

There  is  a  delightful  old  world  atmosphere  about  this 
pleasing  edition,  with  its  excellent  type  and  its  illus- 
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t  rat  ions  printed  in  fair  black  ink  on  English  paper.  Mr. 
Garth  Jones  is  an  interesting  draughtsman,  although 
there  is  an  assumed  carelessness  about  many  of  his  faces 
that  suggest  Mr.  Sti'ang ;  and  a  treatment  of  drapery 
folds,  as  if  they  were  muscles  anatomically  shown,  re¬ 
calls  the  edition  of  “Caulfield’s  Remarkable  Characters” 
that  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
These  affectations  militate  against  the  completeness  of 
his  success.  Yet  Mr.  Jones  has  entered  with  curious 
humour  into  the  spirit  of  Elia  ;  he  is  impelled  by  fun, 
and  is  always  on  the  verge  of  caricature.  He  is  at  his 
best  when  he  can  give  his  fancy  wing,  as  in  “  The 
Enfranchised  Wing”  or  “The  Journey  of  a  Pun,”  and 
iiiiist  generally  be  accounted  an  acceptable  pictorial 
commentator  on  our  Gentle  Humorist. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal ;  An  Aftermath.  By  James  Lane 
Allen.  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  (Mac¬ 
millan  <fc  Co.) 

The  charm  of  this  book,  with  its  love  of  nature  and 
delightful  fancy,  will  delight  every  reader  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  it  has  fascinated  those  upon  the 
other;  but  the  main  beauty  for  us  consists  in  the  illustra- 
Lions  of  Dir.  Hugh  Thomson.  Rarely  has  he  been  more 
quaint,  more  dainty,  more  inspired  as  to  character  and 
liumoui’,  more  felicitous  in  the  liveliness  of  his  familiar 
models,  more  decided  in  his  well-chosen  line,  more  full 
of  life  and  hai)piness,  than  in  these  pretty  and  appar¬ 
ently  simple  drawings.  He  is  full  of  sentiment  and 
fun,  and  revels  in  the  old-world  period  with  which  he 
deals.  His  decorations,  too,  headpieces  and  initials, 
are  conceived  in  an  excellent  spirit.  What  could  be 
more  charming  and  appropriate  than  the  pretty  sym¬ 
bolism  that  beads  the  first  chapter?  Mr.  Hugh  Thom¬ 
son  is  highly  esteemed,  but  in  our  opinion  hardly 
esteemed  enough,  either  for  the  charm  of  his  work  or 
the  rang*'  of  his  subject. 

Ray  Farley :  A  Comedy  of  Country  Life.  By  Joh  n 
Mojl'al  and  Krnesl  Deuce.  Illustrations  by  Hug!) 
'J'liomson.  (T.  t’ishei'  Unwin.  6s.) 

Wbal  position  (bis  stoi'v  desei'ves  among  the  more 
notable  sporting  novels  and  tales  of  counti'y  life  it  does 
not  eonceiii  us  to  impure.  The  book  is  an  interesting 
'^tudy  of  (be  eliaraetei'  of  Mr.  Basing,  well  and  firmly 
ilrawn.  But  the  illusti'ations  by  so  skilful  and  humorous 
an  artist  as  .Mr.  Hugh  J'liomscm  must  be  appreciated 
by  all.  and  will  lie  warndy  welcomed  by  collectors  of 
bis  woik — foj'  “Hugh  'riiomson  collectoi's”  already  <‘xist. 
in  numbers.  DVitb  all  their  apparent  sketchiness,  these 
ix'ii  di'awings  are  full  of  knowhalge  and  effect,  and 
the  country  air  p<-r\ade.s  them. 

Undine  and  Aslauga’s  Knight.  By  La  Matte  FougnC-. 
Illustrated  by  Haroht  Net.sau.  (G.  Newnes,  Lt<l. 
ItMll.  .'is.  net.) 

The  new  “Gaxton  Series”  of  illustrated  reprints  of 
faiiKUis  classic.s  is  one  which  promises  to  reflect  much 
credit  fui  the  publisluu's.  Taste  and  care  are  lavished 
on  this  little  book,  alike  as  to  decoration  and  printing. 
•Mr,  NelsoTi’s  ilhistr/itions  are  very  personal,  but  we 
feel  that  he  is  more  successful  in  his  ornamental  than 
III  his  pure  figure  work.  In  “Undine  Returns”  his 
jan  line  lacks  variety;  the  work,  therefore,  becomes 
oinewhat  empty  and  uninteresting.  The  purely  decora¬ 
ve  work  is  charming. 

'1')  -Messrs.  Bell  A  Sons’  “  Dliniature  Series  of 
I’aiiiter.-^  ”  Gs.  net)  have  been  added  Watteati,  by 
Edgeumbe  St.'dey,  B.A.  :  Itcgnolds,  by  Rowley  flleeve ; 
I  .i-lrr'u'.  Jj>eil  l.cightati.  by  George  DV’illiamson,  Uitt.l).; 

r  I'.fl  nil  rd  /{ II  riir-./oiics,  by. Malcolm  Bell ;  and //o/um/i. 


Hunt,  by  George  Williamson,  Litt.D.  Each  contains 
an  outline  biography  of  the  artist  and  a  most  useful  list 
of  his  chief  works  and  their  present  whereabouts. 

'‘The  King  and  Queen  of  Hearts,  an  1805  Book  for 
Childi'en”  (Methuen  &  Co.),  which  has  been  reprinted 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction,  and  reproduced  in  successful  facsimile  from 
a  somewhat  age-stained  copy  of  the  little  book,  the 
copper-plates  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  drawn, 
if  not  engraved,  by  Mulready.  This  is  therefore  in 
the  nature  of  a  discovery,  and  is  likely  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  lovers  of  the  curious.  As  the  words  are 
those  of  Charles  Lamb,  the  book  may  be  ranked 
with  the  “  Prince  Doris  ”  which  was  issued  some 
years  ago. 

We  have  also  received  “Notes  on  the  Cathedrals 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  ;  Is.),  a  prettily-printed  waistcoat 
pocket  book  dealing  with  half  a  dozen  of  our  cathedrals. 

Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Miscellanea.  Colours,  Mr.  Walter  Crane  ;  Royal 
New  Members.  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  and  En¬ 
gravers,  Mr.  Robert  Spe.vce  and  Mr. 
E.  King  Martyn  {Fellow.s). 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  decoration  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh  (described  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Magazine  op  Art),  a  scheme  has  been 
accepted  for  the  decoration,  by  means  of  mural  pictures, 
of  the  walls  of  the  new  banqueting  hall  in  connection 
with  the  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  William 
Hole,  R.S.A.,  will  again  be  the  artist,  and  the  pictures, 
which  will  be  nine  in  number,  will  have  for  subjects 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  capital. 
The  first  coronation  of  a  Stuart  king  in  Edinburgh 
will  form  the  subject  of  one  of  the  larger  panels ;  the 
signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  another: 
episodes  in  the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  will  occupy  a 
large  and  two  small  panels;  and  there  will  be  a  panel 
devoted  to  the  entry  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
into  Edinburgh.  A  gratifying  feature  about  the  scheme 
is  that  certain  leading  gentlemen  and  public  bodies  in 
the  city,  apart  from  the  Town  Council,  are  each  to 
defray  the  cost  of  a  picture. 

Frederic  Henri  Kaemmerer,  the  Dutch 
Obituary,  painter,  had  been  i-esident  so  long  in  Paris 

and  was  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
French  methods  that  he  might  be  classed  among  French 
painters  rather  than  those  of  Holland.  He  was  born  in 
1839,  and  studied  art  in  Paris  under  Gerome.  Most  of 
his  pictures  were  scenes  of  social  life  of  the  Directorate 
and  the  First  Empire. 

Mr.  W.  .T.  Montaigne,  an  artist  of  considerable 
merit,  has  died  suddenly  at  Stevenage.  He  was  a 
fellow-student  with  Millais  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools,  and  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Gallery,  at  the 
British  Institution,  and  the  other  principal  exhibitions. 
Some  of  his  more  important  works  are:  “The  Jacobite 
Prisoners  being  marched  through  the  Crowd,”  and  being 
t  aunted  by  the  exhibition  of  a  “  warming-pan,”  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  libel  on  the  birth  of  the  Chevalier;  “Marie 
Antoinette  insulted  at  the  Conciergerie  ;  ”  and  “How 
Queen  Elizabeth  passed  her  Last  Days,”  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1858.  Mr.  Montaigne  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  relative  of  Montaigne,  the  great  French 
essayist,  who  settled  in  Ireland,  and  his  father  was  a 
(li.stinguished  cavalry  officer  who  served  under  Welling¬ 
ton  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

We  shall  allude  in  our  next  issue  to  the  work  ot 
Mr.  Phil  Morris,  A.R.A, 
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WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

From  the  Etching  by  Felix  Buhot 


THE  CLIFFS  OF  DINARD  AND  VIEW  OF  ST.  MALO 
From  the  Etching  by  FeLix  Buhot  1890. 


A  GREAT  “PAINTER-ETCHER.” 

FELIX  BUHOT  IN  ENGLAND;  FROM  DINARD  TO  FOLKESTONE. 

By  octave  UZANNE. 


The  directors  of  the  Luxembourg  Museum 
have  arranged  in  one  of  the  rooms  lately 
thrown  open  to  the  public  a  special  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  Felix  Buhot,  painter-etcher. 

Buhot,  who,  next  to  Meryon,  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  sincerest  of  Parisian  etchers,  will 
survive  long  after  many  painters  who  have 
lived  on  their  .success  are  totally  forgotten.  His 
art  is  of  the  kind  that  endures.  Like  his  rivals, 
James  Tissot,  Whistler,  Edwin  Edw^ards,  and 
Seymour-Haden,  he  will  be  more  and  more  ap¬ 
preciated  by  posterity  as  one  of  the  true  masters 
of  the  brilliant  and  really  learned  art  of  etching 
as  practised  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Born  in  Normandy,  a  fellow-countryman  of 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  the  great  “  Romantic,”  whose 
works  he  illustrated  (“  Ma  Vieille  Maitresse,” 


“  Le  Chevalier  Destouches,”  and  “  L’Ensorcelee  ”) 
with  a  series  of  brilliantly  rapid  etchings,  Felix 
Buhot  was  at  once  warmly  appreciated  by  a  small 
circle  of  print  and  book  lovers  both  in  France 
and  abroad.  Exhibitions  of  his  drawings  and  of 
his  masterly  etchings  Avere  held  in  America  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  organised  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Keppel,  and  Avere  extraordinarily  successful  ;  but 
in  Paris  this  artist,  like  Felicien  Rops,  never 
became  known  .outside  a  limited  circle  of  fer¬ 
vent  admirers,  it  might  almost  be  said  of  initiated 
Avorshippers. 

Buhot,  like  Rembrandt  and  the  old  Flemish 
masters,  or  the  men  of  the  “  Romantic  ”  period, 
Avas  an  etcher  in  his  soul ;  he  Avas  possessed  by 
“dry-point,”  “aqua-tint,”  and  “soft  varnish;” 
he  I’epudiated  every  kind  of  “  line-engraA'ing  ”  as 
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practised  by  the  professional  engravers  of  his  day. 
As  a  ■worker  he  was  indeiiendent  of  methods, 
and  made  the  copper  respond  to  all  he  could 
put  into  it,  from  the  most  delicate  gradations 
of  grey  to  the  strongest  tones  of  night  effects, 
and  the  fuliginous  mystery  of  stormy  skies  and 
gloomy  fog-Avrapped  landscape.  He  Avas  a  seer 
of  strange  Ausions,  obsessed  by  tlie  pictorial  side 
of  modern  life,  of  Avhicli  he  loA^ed  the  sadder 
as])ects  —  dark  cA'enings,  toAvns  blackened  by 
factories,  abandoned  suburbs,  Avhere  the  ideal  is 
found  only  in  beggars’  rags  and  rubbish  heaps. 
He  maj"  be  called  the  Baudelaire  of  etching,  for 
he  often  raised  the  “  FloAvers  of  Evil ;  ”  or,  rather, 
he  AA'orked  in  the  gardens  Avhere  grow  those 
ominous  orchids  penury  and  despair.  Still,  it 
must  be  admitted,  he  was  above  all  a  man  of 
clear  and  noble  intellect,  open  to  every  artistic 
emotion  ;  a  critical  spirit,  too,  of  alert  capacity, 
A\ho  Avould  liaAe  held  his  own  in  literature  if 
he  had  made  it  his  career,  for  he  has  left  some 
A'ery  inteiesting  literary  attemjAs  AAdiich  lead  us 
to  regret  that,  l  emainiug  exclusively  the  capital 
etcher  here  to  be  discussed,  he  should  not  liaAu 
Avritten  some  hnal  Avork  on  the  etcher’s  art, 
from  the  first  lines  scratched  on  the  Avax  to  the 
wiping  and  printing  on  various  kinds  of  paper. 
All  lie  has  left  to  us,  and  it  is  considerable  in 
(juantity,  gives  the  im])ression  that  though  this 
Avonderful  seei'  ])ainte<l  but  rarely,  he  Avas  in 
truth  a  gi-eat  painter. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  briefly  sketch  the 
biography  of  the  artist  —  a  belated  Romantic 
living  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

f’cdix  Hilaire  Buhot  Avas  born  at  Valognes, 
.Inly  0,  1817.  Ih^  Avas  the  son  of  a  small  shop- 
kceiiei-  of  that  toAvn,  and  his  mother  dealt  in 
fancy  tunned iilrs.  ih“  Avas  left  an  orjihan  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  only  jirotector  and  guide 
of  his  melancholy  chihlhood  Avas  an  old  peasant 
woman  Avho  mothered  him;  he  liAX'd  with  her 
for  some  years  in  a  humble  room  bcdAveen  a  coav- 
house  and  a  milk  sho)).  JIoAvever,  he  Avas  sent 
to  school,  Avorkcd  up  through  the  classes,  and 
jia'^scd  his  examination  by  the  Faculty  of  Caen 
fin  oi'  about  Ikh.-))  Avith  some  distinction.  He 
then  (ame  to  Baris  to  (pialify  fo7’  a  literary 
degree,  for  his  ambition  so  far  had  been  to 
make  a  living  as  a  professoi-  at  the  FniAxrsity. 
But  instinctively  atti acted  by  art,  almost  un- 
'•f)?i.sc'ionsly  sketching  the  various  j)ictni'esfpie  in- 
'•idents  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  in  love  with  colour 
md  AAith  decorative  elfccts,  he  filled  his  note- 
AAith  outlines  and  compositions  Avhich 
le>AAcd  him  to  be  an  aitist  of  staidling  oi’igin- 
alit.A,  Availing  only  foi-  opportunity  and  room 
'  develo}).  His  acapiaintance  in  Baris  persuaded 
•  im  tf)  abandon  college  for  the  Ecoh^  des  Beaux- 


Arts,  Avhere  he  worked  under  Pils,  and  made 
friends  Avith  all  the  artists  and  engravers  of 
the  time  before  he  Avas  thrown  in  the  Avay  of 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudeau,  the  professor  of  drawing, 
who  was,  in  fact,  his  first  master ;  the  peculiarity 
of  his  method  Avas  that  he  trained  his  pupils 
to  cultivate  tlieir  memory  of  form,  and  of  all 
the  art  teachers  of  our  time  he  Avas  perhaps 
the  most  persecuted  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
originality  and  independence  of  his  fine  mind. 

Felix  Buhot,  whose  means  Avere  very  small, 
Avas  obliged  to  seek  employment  at  the  College 
Rollin  as  usher  and  teacher  of  elementary  draAA^- 
ing.  Here  it  AA^as  that  I  made  his  acquaintance, 
in  18G9,  Avhen,  as  a  pupil  in  the  school,  I  took 
lessons  from  him,  and  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
Avhich  grew  into  friendship,  and  lasted  till  his 
death.  At  that  time  the  hapless  artist  certainly 
endured  much ;  he  had  to  give  his  lessons  by 
draAviug  on  the  blackboard,  in  the  ijresence  of 
a  mob  of  schoolboys  Avho  paid  slender  attention 
to  his  teaching  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  soon  resigned 
this  post  and  Avent  to  work  in  a  factory  of 
jAainted  eartheiiAvare  at  Bourg-la-^Reine.  It  Avas 
not  till  tAvo  years  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
that  Buhot  foitnd  himself  really  independent,  and 
could  devote  himself  AA^holly  to  his  passion  for 
etching,  in  a  small  studio  in  the  Passage  de 
I’Elysee  des  Beaux -Aits  at  Montmartre.  Here 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  society  of  two 
other  ai  tists  :  Henri  Guerard,  the  painter-etcher, 
AA  ho  frequently  did  portraits  of  Manet ;  and  the 
amiable  designer  Henri  Somm,  a  Parisian  whose 
early  efforts  shoAved  great  promise.  Buhot  signed 
the  sketches  he  did  for  publishing  with  the 
anagram  of  his  name,  “  Tohub,”  and  the  work 
he  iiroduced  at  this  time  is  almost  exclusively 
Japanese  in  character,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of 
his  intimacy  Avith  Philippe  Burty,  the  art  critic, 
Avho  employed  him  to  engrave  various  examples 
of  his  Japanese  collection  in  the  style  of  Jules 
Jacquemart’s  etchings.  He  also  produced  the 
illustrations  to  the  works  of  his  felloAV-country- 
man  Barbey  d’AureAdlly,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
he  had  not  yet  found  the  right  road. 

Philippe  Burty  said  of  him  at  this  time  : 
“  Buhot  diversifies  Ms  compositions  by  dreams 
that  flash  through  his  mind  Aidiile  he  is  actually 
tracing  them  on  the  AA^ax.  Almost  every  etching 
of  our  contemporary  school  has  come  under 
my  ken.  Those  by  h’elix  Buhot  are  among  the 
very  feAA’^  AA'hich  arouse  in  me  no  feelings  but 
those  of  sympathetic  admiration ;  and  the  result 
is  the  same  Avhen  I  turn  over  his  folios  of  draAV- 
ings,  or  study  his  Avater  colours  or  studies  in 
oil.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  all  absolutely 
sinceri^,  and  reveal  AAuth  perfect  simplicity  the 
dilemmas,  the  research,  and  the  triumphs  of  a 
faithful  .soul  and  an  intelligent  hand.  We  have 
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only  to  enjoy  his  work ;  the  future  alone  can 
decide  what  rank  any  particular  example  will 
permanently  hold.” 

It  is  mox‘e  than  fifteen  years  since  these  lines 
Avere  Avritten.  Phlix  Buhot  died  in  Paris  April 
20,  1898,  and  it  may  be  said  that  for  him  the 
future  has  begun  and  is  already  placing  him 
among  the  first  masters,  in  his  oaaui  line,  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  is,  and  will  be,  regarded 
by  postei'ity  as  a  late  master  of  the  Romantic 
moA'ement.  Like  Meryon  and  Bresdin,  an  in- 
fuitive  nicknamed  “  chien  caillou,”  he  drew  from 
the  copper  a  fulness  of  tone  which  may  never 
again  be  found  ;  he  had  a  passion  for  excessive 
biting,  for  astounding  inecpialities,  an  unheai’d- 
of  use  of  soft  A^arnish,  and  incredible  effects  in 
])rinting.  He  AA’as  a  sort  of  Hamlet  of  etching, 
restless,  full  of  genius,  and  devoting  himself  to 
his  sixecial  technique  AA'ith  all  the  energy  of  a 
A’itality  impassioned  to  the  point  of  actual  suffer¬ 
ing.  This  lover,  apostle,  martyr  to  the  crowning 
form  of  the  engra Acer’s  art  certainly  deserves  the 
place  of  honoixr  AAdiich  time  cannot  fail  to  assign 
to  him. 

Felix  Buhot  aaus  a  fervent  admirer  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  Avhich  he  paid  scA^en  or  eight  longer  or 
shorter  Ausits,  and  a  large  part  of  his  Avork 
leiaesents  AA’ith  Avonderful  insight  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  toAA  iis  and  country  of  the  United 
Kingdxmi.  In  the  catalogue  of  his  engraved 
Avorks,  A\  Inch  fills  a  A’olume  compiled  by  the 
pati(‘nt  research  and  enlightened  admiration  of 
M.  Gu  staA'c  Bourcart,  find  a  number  of  plates 
of  subjects  studied  in  London  or  in  rural  Eng¬ 
land.  Among  th(‘m  may  be  named  those  called: 
“Chatham;”  “On  Board  the  Steamboat,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1879;”  “A  Boat,  Rough  Weather;” 
“  d'he  (  ■l•ossing,”  Avhich  sIioaa  s  the  landing-stage 
of  a  steamboat  crowded  Avith  jxassengers,  AAdio 
can  hardly  stand  against  a  gale  of  AA’ind,  AA’ith 
two  musicians,  a  hai  p(‘r  and  a  clarinette-player, 
at  the  foot  of  tin*  deck  stairs.  This  plate 
cA'idently  elates  from  1878  or  1879,  AA'hen  the 
})ar‘kets  betAA'cen  k'olkesstone  and  Boulogne  AA’ere 
more  picturesepu!  than  condbidable.  In  one 
cf)i'ner  eef  the  ))late,  Avhich  is  knoAvn  in  various 
'-tates,  and  which  is  undated,  Buhot  Avrote  in 
English  a  reminiscence,  peihaps,  of  Turner’s 
famf)us  |)ic1nrc  “A  Holiday:  Bain,  Storm,  and 
Mn-ic.”  Other  elehings  dom;  i)i  England  date 
from  1S7$».  Fii’st  avc  have  the  cai)ital  “  Landing 
at  I'olkestone,”  r(*present  ing  the  pier  on  Avhicli 
the  pa  -migei-s  ai-e  landing  at  nightfall  and 
-  irrying  to  the*  train  which  Avill  afford  them 
liiiigeel-ff)!’  'heltei'.  'riie  sky  is  stormy,  the 
g?dunrl  Avet  ;  the  very  jelate  looks  as  if  it  had 
bee-n  Avept  by  a  SAvirl  f)f  rain  and  soot  and  fog. 
.Six  t.ates  aj’c  knoAAii  f)f  this  (“tchiiig,  so  finely 


conceived  and  vigorously  executed.  Buhot  added 
to  it  an  illustrated  margin — one  of  those  famous 
margins  Avhich  he  Avas  Avont  to  call  symphonic, 
xio  doubt  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  scrap 
sketches  he  dreAv  on  them,  and  Avhich  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  principal  subject  as  the  leit 
inotiv  AA’hich  constantly  recurs  in  the  orchestra¬ 
tion  of  Wagner’s  operas. 

Among  his  other  English  etchings  I  may 
name  “A  Jetty,”  apparently  Margate  pier;  “A 
Fishing  Boat ;  ”  “  Little  Cottages  ;  ”  “A  Wind¬ 
mill  near  Chatham;”  “An  Old  Timber-yard, 
Rochester;”  “Small  Vessels,  on  the  Medway;” 
“  The  Neighbourhood  of  Gravesend  ” — sometimes 
known  as  “  Souvenirs  of  the  Thames ;  ”  and  a 
great  number  of  others,  sketches  on  copper  or 
on  paper,  too  many  to  be  fully  enumerated 
here. 

The  finest  plates  brought  from  England  by 
Buhot  are  those  he  called  “Westminster  Bridge,” 
or  “Westminster  Clock  ToAA’er,”  and  “West¬ 
minster  Palace.”  These  tAA^o  etchings  may  be 
considered  as  masterpieces.  In  them  the  artist 
shoAA’S  a  very  personal  insight,  broad,  direct,  and 
truthful.  They  float  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  London,  and  are  alive  with  talent ,  and  the 
marginal  sketches  seen  in  the  various  successive 
states  ai’e  very  amusing  and  locally  characteristic, 
shoAAung  AA’eird  glimpses  of  distant  domes,  spires, 
and  railAA’ays,  AA’ith  shapes  of  men  fantastically 
seen  through  blurs  of  smoke  and  fog.  What  can 
never  be  too  mxicli  admired  in  these  A^ery  re¬ 
markable  prints  is  the  decision  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  draughtsmanship,  the  quality  of  the 
skies,  the  vital  energy  that  animates  the  crowds, 
and  the  very  fancy  and  originality  AA’hich  the 
artist  nex^’er  loses,  but  throAA^s  in  as  a  croAvning 
lelish,  adding  to  the  realism  of  his  picturesque 
point  of  vieAV. 

“  The  Lady  AA’ith  the  SAA’ans,”  etched  by  Buhot 
from  a  sketch  by  a  friend,  an  English  painter 
liA’ing  in  Kent,  is  again  one  of  the  most  charming 
plates  he  has  left.  It  is  quite  suggestive  of  some 
melancholy  AAnrk  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
The  landscape  in  the  distance  is  lovely,  recalling 
some  of  the  tapestries  of  William  Morris.  This 
])late  is  very  English  in  feeling,  both  in  general 
expression  and  in  the  Gothic  sentiment,  so  to 
speak.  We  see  that  Buhot  Avas  a  true  Norman, 
AA’orthy  to  appreciate  the  noble  land  formerly 
comiuered  by  his  ancestors  ;  Ave  can  understand 
his  saying  one  day,  Avhen  speaking  alike  of  his 
beloved  home  of  Valogiies  and  of  England,  too : 
“  Almost  all  my  AA’ork  has  been  done  under 
pressure  of  homesickness.” 

It  is  certain  that  F61ix  Buhot  loved  and 
understood  England  as  few  French  artists  could 
knoAV  and  love  and  understand  it.  He  Avas  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  life  and  the  charming  scenery 
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From  the  Etching  by  Felix  Buhot  1879 
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of  tlie  Lomlon  parks,  and  felt  tlie  gay  intoxication 
iirspired  by  that  vast  metropolis — the  inceting- 
l)lace  of  the  universe — in  every  liighly  strung 
and  gifted  soul.  Then  he  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  charms  of  the  Thames  and  the  bustle  of 
river  life  astir  on  its  dingy  waters.  He  entered 
into  its  poetry  and  beauty  as  thoroughly  as  the 
painter  W.  L.  Wyllie ;  he  was  touched  by  the 
hilly-green  horizons  of  Richmond,  the  old-Avorld 
gravitj^  of  Hampton  Court,  the  dignity  of 
Windsor  seen  from  a  reach  in  the  river.  The 
dapper  gardens,  the  cheerful  villas  and  cottages, 
the  flowery  banks  (as  blooming  as  the  gardens 
of  Persian  legend)  whicli  border  the  stream  at 
Cliveden,  at  ^Maidenhead,  at  Great  Marlow,  drove 
him  to  despair  at  the  impossibility  of  rei)resent- 
ing  the  faii'y-like  scenes  on  the  Avater,  of  the 
delightful  “  Sundays  out  ”  on  the  river,  the  holi¬ 
day  mood  of  a  Rob  Roy  or  a  ringleader. 

iMore  than  seven  times  between  1879  and  1895 
did  Ruhot  return  to  stay  in  London,  Avhere,  as 
he  confessed,  he  loved  even  the  rain  and  the 
mud  with  the  instincts  of  a  duck.  He  always 
came  to  it  with  the  heady  glee,  the  homing 


anticipation  of  a  sailor  returning  to  his  fa^murite 
port.  He  generally  arrived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  settled  down  to  a  meditative 
and  by  no  means  social  life.  He  knew  a  few 
artists,  both  men  and  Avomen,  in  the  studios 
about  Chelsea,  and  he  never  Ausited  outside 
these  intimate  circles,  for  his  mind  dwelt  alAvays 
in  the  realm  of  art,  and  no  other  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  could  have  interested  him  in  the  least. 

In  London  he  married  an  intelligent  and 
brave-hearted  EnglishAAmman,  Avho  strove  to 
order  his  laborious  life  and  to  soothe  the  tor¬ 
menting  fever  of  distress  Avhich  would  come 
upon  him  from  the  sense  of  his  inability  to  ex¬ 
press  all  he  felt  AAutli  such  jDerfection  of  art  as 
he  longed  to  attain.  He  had  one  son,  Jean 
Ruhot,  Avlio  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his 
father  the  gifts  that  make  a  true  artist.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  frequently  quitted  Paris 
to  reside  at  Diuard,  Avhere  a  little  house  AA^as 
built  for  him,  L’Abri  (the  Refuge),  as  he  called 
it,  and  there  he  hoped  to  paint  large  pictures 
in  his  stiidio. 

After  some  years  of  solitude  at  Diuard, 
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WESTIVIINSTER  PALACE. 

From  the  Etching  by  Felix  Buhot,  1884. 


during  wliicli  he  executed,  among  others,  the  flue 
etching  of  the  “Cliffs  and  Bay  of  Saint-Malo  ” 
and  a  water-colour  of  “  Moonrise  on  the  Roads 
at  Dinard,”  Felix  Buhot  went  back  to  Paris, 
feeling  the  Avant  of  its  familiar  aspect.  He 
settled  by  the  Seine,  Quai  Bourbon  in  the  Re 
Saint-Louis;  but  then  again  he  Avas  “homesick” 
for  London,  Avdiither  he  returned  to  live  in  soli¬ 
tude  in  1894  and  1895.  I  often  used  to  meet 
him  in  some  street  in  the  Mayfair  district,  Avhere 
by  chance  aa^c  both  had  found  lodgings.  He  in¬ 
variably  had  his  sketch-book  in  his  hand,  and 
Avas  wandering  toward  some  corner  in  the  Green 
Park  or  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine,  ahvays  sure 
that  he  Avas  on  the  scent  of  a  masterpiece,  happy 
in  the  discoAery  of  some  neAV  “bit,”  enthusiastic 
over  the  natuial  effects  or  the  human  interest 
he  might  render  in  black  and  Avhite  ;  and  he 
Avould  carry  me  off  Avith  him,  set  me  doAvn  in 
the  spot  he  liafl  chosen,  turn  my  shoulders  and 
my  head  to  precisely  the  right  point  of  view : 
“  There  !  ”  he  Avould  exclaim  Avith  delight,  “  isn’t 
that  flne  ?  Don’t  you  think  I  have  got  a  splendid 
little  subject?” 

These  fits  of  sketching  in  the  open  air  Avere 
ahvays  transient  and  fugitive.  They  Avere  moods 


of  the  hot  flue  Aveather,  breaks  in  the  real  life 
of  Felix  Buhot,  Avho,  in  all  he  did,  AAas  chiefly, 
and  by  preference  to  all  else,  a  deA^otee  of 
copperplate,  of  etching  elaborately  draAvn  Avith 
the  needle,  carefully  bitten  Avith  acid,  skilfully 
inked,  wiped,  and  printed  off  in  a  series  of  states 
Avhich,  to  the  artist’s  eye,  never  AA^ere  flnal  and 
satisfactory.  Buhot  cooked  his  copperplates  AA'itli 
a  loving  delight  Avhich  it  Avould  be  impossible  to 
describe ;  the  docile  metal  Avas  compelled  to  yield 
its  utmost  by  dint  of  incredible  persistency,  of 
original  processes  and  elaborate  experiments 
Avhich  made  him,  as  it  Avere,  the  Alchemist  of 
etching. 

Truly  amazing  Avas  the  skill  aa  ith  Avhicli  this 
master  of  the  technique  could  turn  CA^ery  means 
to  account— the  needle,  the  roulette,  the  punch, 
the  inequalities  of  varnish  or  sulphur,  the  gi  aA'er 
and  the  burnisher;  for  his  poAverful  plates  are 
brought  into  tone  by  the  free  use  of  mezzo-tint 
and  the  mysteries  of  cross-hatching,  scraping 
doAvn,  and  stippling.  They  are  audacioiisly 
vigorous,  but  never  brutal,  for  skilful  and  deli¬ 
cate  aqua-tint  softens  and  diffiises  the  high 
lights  and  vivid  flashes. 

Ill  Felix  Buhot  Avhat  Ave  admire  is  no  mere 
etcher  ;  Avhat  Ave  feel  in  his  Avork  is  the  wonder- 
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fully  soft  colouring,  an  effect  produced  by  the 
chemical  methods  he  always  used  so  freely. 

But  for  fear  of  becoming  too  technical  I 
should  like  to  enlarge  on  the  excessive  care 
given  by  Buhot  to  the  production  of  fine  proofs 
of  his  plates.  In  fact,  it  amounted  to  a  crank,  a 
monomania.  For  his  impressions  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  paper  that  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  him  by  the  best  makers  of  the  day ;  he 
Avould  accept  nothing  less  than  very  old  paper 
brought  direct  from  China  or  Japan.  As  regards 
other  papers,  either  of  vellum  texture  or  the 
wire-wove  paper  known  as  Dutch,  he  tried  to 
procure  very  old  specimens,  dating  at  least  from 
the  seveiiteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  show¬ 
ing  the  original  watermark,  which  proved  their 
anti(iuity  and  gave  them  rank  and  value  in  his 
eyes.  Thus  this  strange  devotee  of  the  faultless 
proof  knew  and  registered  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  watermarks,  the  mottoes  and  devices  of  our 
ancient  papermakers,  and  no  small  part  of  his 
time  in  I’aiis  was  spent  in  exploring  all  the 
curiosity  sho])s  and  rag  dealers’  stores  where  he 
might  hope  to  unearth  specimens  of  the  firm, 
•compact  paper  of  the  good  old  days.  He  would 
buy  old  ledgers,  old  albums  with  blank  pages, 
and  any  bundles  of  papers  on  which  he  could  lay 
hands ;  he  was  an  unerring  ex^iert  in  the  quality, 
date,  and  origin  of  antique  papers,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  intending  to  write  a 
book  to  be  called  “  .\  Journey  to  the  Land  of 
Old  I’apers.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
not  able  to  leave  us  this  work,  which  would 
liave  been  instructive  in  many  ways. 

The  exhibition  noAV  open  at  the  Luxembourg 
in  I’aris  is  a  revelation,  and  Felix  Buhot  is  seen 


in  his  works  as  well  worthy  of  the  honour  done 
to  his  memory.  Besides  his  delightful  views  in 
England  there  are  a  great  many  etchings  of 
Paris,  or,  rather,  of  the  particular  parts  of  Paris 
Avhich  Buhot  loved — Paris  of  the  poor,  Paris  of 
the  suburbs,  the  external  Boulevards,  and  the 
heights  of  Montmartre — showing  what  his  artist 
eye  could  see  in  them  :  the  “  Place  Pigalle,” 
“  Place  Breda,”  a  “  Funeral  Procession  on  the 
Boulevard  Clichy,”  the  “  Taverne  du  Bagne  ” 
(the  “  Galleys  Tavern  ”),  Avhich  Avas  famous  in 
its  day — a  Avhole  series  of  prints  rendering 
Nature  as  seen  in  its  squalor  among  the  abject 
purlieus  about  the  Plaine  Saint-Denis  and  La 
Roquette,  and  shoAving  us  a  gloomy,  distressful 
Paris,  a  desolate  land  Avhere  the  toAvn  is  but 
sketched,  as  it  Avere,  in  Avooden  shanties,  and  life 
shivers  as  it  lies  huddled  in  rags. 

I  say  once  again,  that  it  is  the  last  of  the 
Romantic  School  Avho  lives  in  these  etchings  so 
admirably  handled  Avhich  we  may  study  in  the 
Luxembourg  Museum  — a  Romantic  born  too  late 
for  the  movement  of  1830,  but  Avho  Avould  cer¬ 
tainly  have  figured  in  a  great  part  among  the 
circle  of  neo-gothic  spirits  Avho  gathered  roAuid 
their  grand  master  Victor  Hugo.  Buhot  and 
Hugo  AA^ere  indeed  nearly  akin  by  the  power  of 
their  insight  and  their  equal  passion  for  strong 
chiaroscuro.  I  am  convinced  that  they  would 
have  interpreted  each  other  with  reciprocal 
felicity  and  equal  fervency.  The  poet  could 
have  put  into  noble  verse  the  feeling  of  such 
plates  as  the  “Westminster”  or  the  “Bay  of 
Saint-Malo ;  ”  the  artist  could  have  etched  mar¬ 
vellous  illustrations  to  the  “  Legende  de  Siecles  ” 
or  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,” 


THE  PIER  AT  RAMSGATE. 
From  the  Sketch  oy  Felix  Buhot,  1879. 


LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCK 
By  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A. 


CURRENT  ART:  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION,  li. 


ALTHOL  GlI  the  bulk  of  the  figure  pictures 
and  landscapes  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Academy  gallerie.s  offers  little  to  arouse  en¬ 
thusiasm,  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  work 
on  vieAV  which  justifies  its  presence  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  figure  subjects  provide  nothing  in  the 
way  of  sensations  likely  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  public,  or  suggest  that  any  of  our  artists 
have  been  inspired  to  attempt  new  departures  of 
particular  significance.  But  some  of  the  best 
men,  who  can  always  be  depended  upon  for  sound 
expressions  of  sincerely  artistic  ideas,  give  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  show  things  that 
do  credit  to  their  reputations.  It  is  in  such  work 
that  the  strength  of  the  exhibition  really  lies ; 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  contributions  cannot  be 
said  to  rise  above  a  dead  level  of  commonplace,  or 
to  have  much  value  as  examples  of  intelligent 
{esthetic  feeling. 

The  President  can  certainly  be  counted  this 
year  among  the  artists  who  have  done  the  best 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing.  He  has  tAVO  little 
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pictures,  “The  Vision  of  Endyniion  ”  and  “  Storm 
Nymphs,”  ayIucIi  are  better  than  anything 
he  has  exhibited  of  late.  Both  are  AYell  com¬ 
posed,  and  both  have  a  full  measure  of  that 
scholarly  precision  which  is  not  often  waiitiug  in 
his  works.  The  “Storm  Nymphs”  is  the  better 
of  the  two  ;  it  has  grace  of  design  and  draughts¬ 
manship,  the  figures  are  Avell  modelled  and  dainty 
in  type,  and  it  shows  considerable  freshness  of 
imagination.  In  colour,  perhaps,  it  is  a  little 
monotonous,  but  it  is  not  without  charm  of 
harmonious  arrangement.  A  less  imrticular  and 
more  individual  view  of  artistic  piactice  is  dis¬ 
played  by  Mr.  Orchardson  in  his  dramatic  sidjject 
picture,  “  The  Borgia.”  This  canvas  is  one  of 
his  more  imijortant  achievements ;  it  is  original 
and  expressive,  if  awkward  in  design,  but  it 
has  splendid  qualities  as  a  technical  exercise 
of  an  unusual  kind.  The  story  is  told  simply, 
but  yet  is  made  absolutely  intelligible  by 
many  subtle  touches.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  is 
more  obvious  but  not  so  persuasive  in  his  huge 
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RECEPTION  BY  H.IVI.  KING  EDWARD  VII  OF  THE 
MOORISH  AMBASSADOR. 

0.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A. 


(•oiiii)o.sitic)ii,  “  lia  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ;  ”  he  does 
not  value  retieene(“  so  much  as  sumptuousness  of 
effect,  and  consecpiently  he  has  gone  as  far  as 
l)f)3sil)le  in  the  dii-ection  of  gorgeous  elaboration 
»)f  detail.  Every  i)art  of  his  picture  is,  as  it  were, 
(•mbroirlered  with  accessories  which  leave  nothing 
to  the  imagination,  and  the  actors  in  his  drama 
are  making  the  mf)st  of  themselves.  Such  art 
:  always  popular  on  account  of  its  combination 
■if  strenuous  exjn-ession  and  learned  execution. 

It  is  to  Mr.  .1.  W.  Waterhouse  that  all  lovers 
if  poetic  fancy  turn  instinctively  for  the  .satis¬ 
faction  of  their  craving  after  imaginative  art. 
This  year  he  is  repre.sented  by  only  two  compara- 
■i'cly  unimjKirtant  pictures,  “The  Crystal  Ball” 


and  “  The  Missal,”  neither  of  Avhich  has  given 
him  an  opportunity  for  developing  his  finest 
characteristics.  They  both  have  beauty  of  colour, 
and  they  are  markedly  sincere  in  their  effort  to 
attain  a  definite  atmosphere  of  quiet  romance, 
but  they  scarcely  show  the  variety  and  depth  of 
thought  which  the  artist  has  accustomed  us  to 
expect.  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  too,  contents 
himself  with  what  is  for  him  a  small  and  unam¬ 
bitious  piece  of  work,  a  nude  “  Psyche,”  which  is 
little  more  than  a  strikingly  clever  exercise  in 
flesh  painting  ;  and  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema 
has,  besides  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Waechter,  only 
his  tiny  “  Caracalla,”  a  study  of  the  interior  of 
a  Roman  bath,  which  is  like  a  miniature  in 
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scale  and  elaboration,  perfect  in  colour  and 
lighting.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere, 
and  Mr.  Gotch  have  one  picture  each.  Mr.  Stone’s 
“Absence  Makes  the  Heart  Grow  Fonder”  is  in 
no  way  different  from  most  of  his  tender  works ; 
bnt  Mr.  Gotch’s  “Holy  Motherhood,”  though  it 
does  not  depart  from  the  decorative  convention 
which  has  now  become  habitual  with  him,  is  more 
than  ordinarily  excellent  in  management  of 
masses  of  brilliant  colonr,  and  in  rendering  of 
rich  textnres,  thongh  not  of  sentiment  ;  and 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere’s  “Aphrodite”  is  to  be  connted 
among  the  greater  canvases  which  have  marked 
moments  in  his  career.  The  figure  of  the  goddess 
in  her  swathing  of  gorgeous  draperies  is  not 
wholly  convincing,  bnt  the  animals  which  follow 
in  her  train  are  wonderfidly  well  studied. 


IMr.  G.  H.  Bonghton,  thongh  his  contribution  is 
limited  to  two  canvases  of  moderate  size,  adds 
appreciably  to  the  interest  of  the  Academy.  His 
“  Tanagrean  Pastoral,”  a  landscape  with  dancing 
figures  of  lightly  draped  girls,  is  attractive  by 
its  gaiety  of  colonr  and  its  freshness  of  brush- 
work,  bnt  his  “  Fallen  Angel  ”  is  not  only  notable 
on  account  of  its  workmanship,  bnt  is  as  well 
an  expression  of  a  really  fine  idea.  The  figiire  of 
the  angel,  wrapped  in  light  draiDeries,  lies  with 
great  rose-tinted  wings  outspread  upon  a  pile  of 
dark  rocks,  beyond  which  is  seen  a  stormy  sky 
lowering  over  a  gloomy  sea.  The  whole  thing 
is  treated  with  an  amount  of  vigour  that  not 
many  modern  artists  could  use  without  loss  of 
delicacy  and  sympathetic  suggestion,  and  yet 
the  i)ictnre,  as  Mr.  Bonghton  has  painted  it,  is 


FULL  SUMMER. 


By  Arnesby  Brown 
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pai'ticularly  free  from  exap:geratioii  or  over- 
insistence  npon  nnneeessaiy  details. 

iNIr.  Melton  Fisher  sends  a  eliarming  stndy, 
“The  iNIirror,”  which  is  suggestive  of  many  of 
his  i)revions  successes,  bnt  lie  breaks  new  ground 
in  another  picture,  a  “Madonna,”  which  in  many 
Avays  is  unlike  anything  tliat  he  has  Intlierto 
attempted  :  and  iMr.  J.  Young  Pluntei',  a  young 
artist  from  Avhoni  much  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  shows  in  his  learned  and  careful  picture. 


the  most  memorable  are  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth’s 
“  Faire  Pledges  of  a  Fruitful  Tree,”  a  child  half- 
hidden  in  a  mass  of  apple-blossoms  ;  Mr.  Gow’s 
“Washington’s  Farewell  to  the  Army;”  Mrs. 
Hunter’s  “  Seekers;”  Mrs.  Jopling’s  “  Saint  Bride  ;  ” 
Mr.  James  Clark’s  “  Christmas  ;  ”  Mr.  F.  M.  Skip- 
AA'orth’s  “  Sapho,”  a  A^ery  able  little  study  of  a 
pretty  face  ;  Mr.  CoAvjier’s  “  Hamlet ;  ”  and  Mr. 
OliAuer's  brilliantly  sunny  “Sumer  is  ieumen  in.” 
Mr.  H.  S.  Tube’s  “Ruby,  Gold,  and  Malachite,”  one 


THE  CREW-  IT  WAS  TIME  FOR  US  TO  LEAVE  HER” 
By  C.  Napifh  Hemy  A.R.A. 

“ 'riu;  Corcst  liOvers,”  that  ho  is  making  rajiid 
progress  in  knowledge  of  ei'aftsmanshi p.  Mr. 
Ilngh  l{i\ier(‘.  who  has,  lik(^  Mr.  Iluidcu’,  the 
I  radii  ions  of  an  artistic  family  to  sustain,  can 
be  hearl  ily  piaised  foi-  tin;  vitalit  y  and  brilliant 
power  of  his  jiaiiding  of  a-  racing  (“ight  lying 
by  the  bank  at  I  ffley  Avh  i  !(>  the  coach  admoidshes 
the  crew;  .Ml'.  St.  (ieorge  Hare  deserves  credit 
for  the  ihoronghness  of  di'anghtsmanship  and 
eoni)  ilel  enes-  of  flesh  modelling  which  make 
oi  ‘-  .Many  W  aters  cannot  (pieneh  Love”  one  of 
the  more  important-  jiietures  in  the  exhibition; 
aiel  the  lion.  .lohii  Colliei'can  be  ajiiireeititi vely 
‘•  nliom  d  on  account  of  his  successful  manage- 
■  <  ,t  of  elTcet-  of  artificial  light  in  his  gruesome 
-  nil].  .  ition,  “'I'lie  Plague.”  and  in  his  domestic 
drama.  “  A  ( 'oid’e.',--if)n.’' 

‘  )f  the  otlnr  figure-])ie|  ures  Avhieh  in  one  Avay 
.  ‘-tier  ri -e  abfiA(>  the  aA’crage  of  the  collection 


of  his  familiar  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
flesh  itainting  in  the  open  air,  is  capable,  and  has 
a  distinct  beauty  of  luminous  colour.  He  has, 
hoAA^ever,  treated  this  motive  with  greater  success 
in  past  years.  IMr.  A.  J.  Black’s  “  Royal  Splash 
is  a  canAms  inspired  Avith  a  similar  intention;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  betAveen  Mr. 
Tube’s  and  Mr.  Black’s  modes  of  practice,  and 
some  interesting  comparisons  may  be  made 
between  the  two  iiictures. 

A  certain  number  of  scenes  from  the  history 
of  the  present  day  are  included  in  the  exhibition. 
.Some  of  these  are  too  matter-of-fact  to  be  AA  orth 
troubling  about,  but  a  feAv  may  be  selected  Avhich 
have  s])ecial  merits  of  execution  or  are  memor¬ 
able  on  account  of  their  subjects.  The  best  of 
them  all  is  the  “  Reception  by  H.M.  King  Edward 
VII  of  the  Moorish  Ambassador,  Kaid  el  Meh6di 
el  Mehebbi,  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  June  10th,  1901, 


LADY  MARJORIE  MANNERS. 


By  J.  J.  Shannon,  A.R.A. 
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by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas.  It  is  a  small  picture,  but 
it  is  treated  "vvitli  so  much  breadth  of  style  and 
so  much  beauty  of  direct  brushwork  that  it 
tells  very  effectively  among  the  other  works  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  in  the  gallery.  As  a  piece 
of  skilful  i^ainting  it  is  one  of  the  artist's 
happiest  productions,  and  it  is  in  its  way  a 
triumph  over  the  difficulties  by  which  any  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  Court  ceremonial  is  inevitably 
surrounded.  Hardly  less  triumphant  in  its  con- 
(piest  over  the  seemingly  impossible  is  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hacon’s  picture  of  the  reception  of  the  C.I.V.’s  at 
the  Guildhall,  “Your  Sovereign — the  Empire — 
this  Imperial  City,  are  satisfied.”  To  achieve  a 
satisfactory  result  with  material  apparently  so 
lacking  in  ijicturesqueness,  and  without  any 
chance  of  modifying  the  arrangement  or  group¬ 
ing  so  as  to  obtain  a  pleasing  adjustment  of 
lines  and  colour-masses,  must  have  taxed  the 
artist’s  skill  to  the  uttermost ;  yet  this  canvas 
is  not  only  free  from  irritating  monotony  but  is 
even  attractive  as  a  i)iece  of  pictorial  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  unusual  cleverness  of  handling  has  no 
doubt  much  to  do  with  the  effect  it  produces  on 
the  observer ;  i\lr.  Bacon  is  a  craftsman  whose 
knowledge  is  peculiarly  well  balanced  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Mr.  F.  Morgan’s  “H.M.  Queen  Alexandra, 
her  Giandchildren  and  Dogs,”  a  scene  at  San¬ 
dringham;  i\lr.  J.  Charlton's  “In  iMemoriam,”  the 
1897  .Jubilee  Procession  jjassing  down  St.  James’s 
Street;  and  Mr.  .1.  P.  Beadle’s  South  African  war 
subject,  “The  Victors  of  Paardeberg,”  are  also 
ca2)able  performances. 

About  a  score  of  artists  are  responsible  for  all 
the  landscapes  and  studies  of  open-air  subjects 
which  have  qualities  of  a  commanding  kind.  The 
chiefs  of  this  small  band  are  nmiuestionably  Mr. 
La  Thangue,  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Sims;  but  ])laces  of  great  prominence  can  also  be 
assigned  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow,  Mr.  Edward 
Stott,  Mr.  Alfi’ed  East,  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe,  Mr. 
.Napier  Heiny,  Mr.  .1.  M.  Swan,  and  Mr.  David 
.Muiray.  Mi'.  La  Thangue  shows  a  series  of  his 
usual  jiastorals  which  seem  this  year  to  be  more 
masculine  in  metluxl  and  more  brilliant  in  their 
interpretation  of  nature  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  'I'he  strongest  of  them  all  is  the 
“  Provencal  l‘’arm,”  an  uncompromising  rendering 
of  hard  glaring  sunlight  which  vividly  defines 
every  iletail  of  the  landscape;  but  his  “Marsh 
M  ligolrls”  and  “Tucking  the  Rick,”  a  girl  at 
■r'  in  a  stack-yard  in  the  shadow  of  a  high 
,  are  (juite  wonderful  as  notes  of  diffused  day- 
and  luminous  colour.  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown’s 
t  '  tures,  “Full  Summer”  and  “The  River 
■  jilendid  records  of  nature,  largely  and 
■]  'y  t^  !t,  and  set  down  Avith  the  sureness  and 
>  '  -■‘uce  of  a  man  Avho  knows  exactly  what  he 

i  to  accomplish.  The  “River  Bank”  is  in 


some  respects  the  more  important  of  the  two,  but 
the  difference  betAveen  them  is  merely  one  of 
subject;  the  “Full  Summer”  is  on  account  of  its 
technical  qualities  quite  as  much  entitled  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  great  pictui’es  of  the  year. 
The  most  memorable  achievement  of  all  is,  how¬ 
ever,  “  The  Top  of  the  Hill,”  by  Mr.  Sims,  which 
has  almost  a  right  to  be  called  a  work  of  genius. 
It  has  no  subject  AA^orthy  of  the  name — it  is 
merely  a  little  study  of  a  piece  of  sloping  ground 
Avith  the  figure  of  a  girl  relieved  against  a  light 
sky  and  two  young  children  running  in  the  fore¬ 
ground — but  as  a  record  of  sunlight  and  breezy 
atmosphere,  as  a  suggestion  of  the  very  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wind  and  the  actual  gleam  of  the 
sun,  it  is  altogether  perfect.  The  artist,  young  as 
he  is,  has  put  himself  by  this  one  effort  among 
the  foremost  of  our  nature  painters. 

Mr.  WaterloAV  and  Mr.  East  both  send  pictures 
which  mark  an  advance  in  their  poAver.  Mr. 
WaterloAV  touches  the  highest  point  to  which  he 
has  as  yet  attained  in  his  “  BackAvater  on  the 
Ouse;”  and  Mr.  East’s  “  Morning  Sunlight,”  “The 
Valley  of  the  Lambourne,”  and  “  An  Idyll  of 
Como  ”  are  more  than  ordinarily  happy  in  their 
combination  of  decoratwe  feeling,  poetic  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  graceful  reality.  Mr.  Edward  Stott’s 
best  picture  is  the  “  Peaceful  Rest,”  a  tAAdlight 
study  in  tones  of  greyish  blue.  It  has  all  his 
habitual  minuteness  of  observation  and  delicate 
balancing  of  tone  against  tone  and  tint  against 
tint,  but  it  is  more  sensitive  as  an  expression  of 
nature,  and  more  subtle  in  its  gradation  of  colour, 
than  any  of  his  previous  works.  Mr.  Lionel 
Smythe  has  not  chosen  a  very  attractive  subject 
in  his  “  Gleaners,”  yet  the  personal  charm  of 
his  method,  which  giA'es  to  his  rustic  scenes  a 
character  quite  peculiar  to  them,  is  surprisingly 
persuasive.  Mr.  David  Murray  is  this  year  what 
he  has  always  been,  a  master  of  the  facts  of 
landscape.  His  “  Bolton  Abbey  from  Harting- 
ton’s  Seat  ”  and  “  A  Glade  in  Wharfedale,”  and 
especially  his  big,  dignified  “  Braes  of  YarroAA^” 
are  quite  Avorthy  of  him.  They  are  excellently 
drawn,  broadly  painted,  and  bear  emphatically 
the  stamp  of  thorough  and  exhaustive  know¬ 
ledge. 

A  certain  coarseness  of  technique  makes  Mr. 
Napier  Hemy’s  great  sea-piece,  “  The  Crew,”  less 
pleasing  than  it  should  be.  In  his  desire  to 
realise  the  irresistible  might  of  a  rough  sea,  and 
the  majesty  of  Avave  movement  Avhen  the  Avater 
is  lashed  into  fury  by  a  fierce  gale,  he  has  almost 
overstei)ped  the  boundary  between  strength  and 
brutality.  But  Avith  this  one  exception  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject,  boats  putting  off  from  a 
sinking  ship  in  an  appalling  turmoil  of  Avaves  and 
Avind,  is  admirably  judged.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie, 
Avho  also  attempts  a  rough  sea  in  his  “  Whole 
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Gale  of  ^Vind,”  does  not  make  so  strong  an  im¬ 
pression  ;  he  is  much  less  dramatic  in  manner,  and 
he  misses  the  dignity  of  the  scene  he  represents. 
His  best  paintiug  this  year  is  “  The  Houses  of 
Piirliameut  ” — a  good  compositiou,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  rendering  of  London  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes  gives  adequate  illustrations  of 
more  than  one  side  of  his  capacity.  He  shows 
one  brilliant,  sunny  picture,  Chadding  in 
Mount’s  Bay” — children  fishing  from  a  boat  on 
a  smooth,  oily  sea;  a  dark  twilight  subject, 
“  Lighting-up  Time,”  with  some  figures  in  a  cart 
on  a  country  road  ;  and  an  interior  with  a  group 
of  fisher-people,  “The  Skipper’s  Yarn.”  Mrs. 
Forbes  sends  only  one  comparatively  small 
canvas,  a  woodland  bit  with  figures  in  bright- 
coloured  mediaeval  costumes.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  piece  of  work,  fresh  and  gay  in  colour, 
tender  in  effect,  full  of  diffused  daylight,  and 
painted  with  that  fortunate  mixture  of  force 
and  delicacy  which  gives  to  everything  she  pro¬ 
duces  a  winning  charm.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  woman  artist  who  can  be  compared  with 
her  in  understanding  of  artistic  exigencies  or  in 
knowledge  of  details  of  ci’aftsmanship. 

Among  the  other  pictures  which  can  be 
accepted  as  sound  conceptions  or  skilful  achieve¬ 
ments  special  note  must  be  made  of  Mr.  M.  R. 
Corbet’s  large  “  Sunrise,”  and  his  smaller  and 
more  agreeable  “Salamis  from  the  Acropolis;” 
Mr.  Yeend  King’s  powerfully  handled  “Herons’ 
Pool  on  the  Lledr  ;  ”  Mr.  R.  Vicat  Cole’s  “  The  Ebb 
of  the  Tide  at  Eve,”  with  its  good  drawing  of  a 
great  stretch  of  mud-fiats  and  its  rich  colour ;  Mr. 
Mark  Fisher’s  “  Calves,”  and  “  A  Wayside  Pond,” 
which  have  a  full  measure  of  his  spontaneity  and 
masculine  vigour ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Henry’s  “  Cornish 
Harbour  ;  ”  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  “  The  End  of 
the  Pilgrim’s  Road,”  fantastic  and  strong  in 
effect ;  and  “  The  King  of  the  Dolomites,”  a 
mountain  subject  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes.  Excellent, 
too,  as  assertions  of  a  definite  conviction  are 
Mr.  J.  Coutts  Michie’s  “Wet  Harvest  Weather,” 
a  clever  and  expressive  sketch ;  Professor  von 
Herkomer’s  robust  and  largely-stated  painting  of 
a  rocky  landscape,  “-Watching  the  Invaders;” 
Mr.  MacWhirter’s  “  Three  Kings  :  Sherwood,” 
and  “  Romantic  Switzerland  :  Bignasco  ;  ”  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pickering’s  deep-toned  “  Reverie,”  a  note  of 
rich  autumn  tints ;  Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson’s 
“  Winter’s  Night,”  one  of  his  very  best  snow 
scenes  ;  Mr.  Hook’s  “  Where  the  Green  Sea  meets 
the  Shingle  ;  ”  Mr.  J.  W.  North’s  “  Isle  of 
Avalon ;  ”  and  the  “  Brown  Autumn  ”  and 
“  Poplars,”  which  can  be  accepted  as  more  than 
ordinarily  successful  examples  of  the  precise  and 
particular  methods  of  accomplishment  by  which 
everything  that  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  does  is  dis¬ 
tinguished.  They  both  have  very  attractive 


qualities  of  colour  treatment,  and  they  are  not 
lacking  in  aerial  subtlety. 

Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch  sends  a  large  paintiug 
of  horses,  “  Ploughing  on  the  South  Coast,”  which 
takes  ail  honourable  place  in  the  series  of  clever 
works  with  which  she  must  be  credited ;  and  she 
has  a  smaller  canvas,  “  The  Morning,”  a  dead 
soldier  lying  face  downwards  on  the  ground  with 
his  horse  standing  patiently  beside  him.  The  best 
animal  picture,  however,  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr. 
J.  M.  Swan's  “  Leopardess  and  Young  descending 
Hill.”  It  is  one  of  his  most  acute  studies  of 
animal  character ;  and  is  inimitable  in  its  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  lithe  springy  movement  of  the  great 
beasts  of  prey,  and  in  the  painting  of  the  texture 
of  their  glossy  fur.  The  colour  scheme  which  he 
has  adopted  is  notable  for  its  quiet  beauty,  an 
arrangement  of  warm  yellow  brown  and  greyish 
blue ;  and  the  cool  morning  daylight  which 
suffuses  the  landscape  is  rendered  with  admirable 
sensitiveness.  The  picture  is  in  many  ways  a 
great  one,  and  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  master. 

THE  SCULPTURE. 

TT7HATEVER  may  be  the  reason  that  has 
V  V  prevented  a  number  of  the  better-equipped 
among  our  younger  sculptors  from  exhibiting  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
display  is  neither  so  full  nor  so  striking  as  that 
of  recent  years.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  in 
view  of  the  exceptional  attention  which  has  been 
lately  turned  by  a  usually  unappreciative  public 
to  this  section  of  the  arts.  There  have,  as  we 
know,  been  a  number  of  eomi>etitions  for  public 
statues  during  the  past  year,  but  scarce  one  of 
these  finds  its  echo  in  the  sparsely-filled  sculpture 
rooms  at  Burlington  House,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  sketches  are  said  to  have 
been  of  striking  originality  and  not  infelicitous 
arrangement. 

As  we  walk  through  these  rooms  we  find  that 
nearly  every  work  of  interest  has  been  executed 
by  a  sculptor  of  established  reputation.  Only 
one — a  recumbent  Sappho,  by  Mr,  Benjamin 
Clements  —  reveals  an  unfamiliar  name.  The 
figure  is  well  modelled,  but  the  head  is  unin¬ 
teresting. 

Mr.  Brock  is  the  doyen  among  the  exhibitors 
of  note.  The  great  statue  of  “  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,”  erected  in  the  quadrangle,  is  a  work  of 
colossal  size,  and  makes  considerable  impression. 
The  armed  warrior  standing  in  his  stirrups,  as 
was  the  fashion  of  riding  in  those  days,  is 
imposing  in  his  attitude,  and  the  horse  is  ad¬ 
mirably  and  freely  modelled.  This  is  what 
Baron  Marochetti  aimed  at  doing  in  his  “  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,”  but  failed.  In  the  shadow  of 
the  central  hall  the  admirable  statue  of  Mr. 
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POLAR  BEARS 
By  J.  M.  Swan.  A.R.A. 

( ilad.stoiu;  in  liis  lobes  is  one  of  tlie  most  sincere 
and  caiiiest  of  the  .sculptor's  figures — natural, 
nifalfi  n.  yet  traditional  in  its  style,  Avith,  however 
sonicwliat  too  nuicli  actuality  in  the  accessories. 
'Flic  “  Hoyal  Scots  F’usilicr,”  a  vigorous  figure, 
i  the  style  of  meinoi  ial  most  ai)preciated  abroad 
for  military  i)nrposes,  but  the  soldier  is  too  much 
.ik“  a  man,  and  Ids  rifh-  too  rifle-like,  to  allow 
I  he  -enlptui  al  i<lca  to  emerge  freely  from  the 
'  'ng  i’(!{)rcscnlcd. 

W'c  )niss  Mr.  Thornycroft,  who  is  usually  to 
i>ui.l<‘d  on  foi'  a  group  of  importance  and 
lOi  -I  On  the  ])i’csent  occasion  he  sends 
=  ill--  but  statuettes,  ami  none  of  these  lends 
j-i'ial  interest  to  the  exhibition.  The  most 
'■  .  '■•■/int.  hoA\c\cr,  is  the  statuette  called  “Fay 
•  hiy,’  the  figure  of  a  navvy  “off  work.’’  it  is 


the  logical  outcome  of  “  The  Mower  ’’  and  “  The 
Sower,”  and  shows  how  Mr.  Thornycroft  is  con¬ 
verging  to  the  same  point  Avith  M.  Constantin 
Meunier,  out  of  sympathy  Avith  the  artistic 
aspect  of  the  labourer  and  the  Avorker,  although 
he  staited  from  a  point  so  different  to  that  of  the 
Belgian  sculptor. 

There  is  a  fine  sense  of  style,  as  alAvay.s,  in  the 
works  of  i\Ir.  Swan.  The  “  Wounded  Leopard,” 
Avhich  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Avhite  plaster,  promises  to  be  a  fine 
Avork,  but  the  masterpiece  is  “  Boy  and  Bear 
Cubs,”  in  Avhich  the  admirably  reticent  modelling 
of  the  figure  of  the  boy  is  not  more  happy  than 
the  treatment  of  the  young  bears,  and  the 
pyramidal  composition  of  the  group. 


PAY  DAY. 

By  W.  HaMO  THOhNYCROFT,  R.A. 


THE  SPRING-TIDE  OF  LIFE. 


By  W.  R.  Colton. 

m 
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SNOW-DRIFT  (Marble). 

By  the  late  E.  Onslow  Ford  R.A. 


31  r.  George  Framptou 
modern  head  of  31r.  Alfred 
A.H.A.,  and  in  tlie 
dt'corative  bust  of  Chaucer, 
"whicli  is  being  presented 
to  the  Guildhall.  This 
M'ork,  which  has  been  cast 
ill  bronze,  is  of  I’eal  in- 
tei'(“st,  and  belongs  less 
to  i)ortraitm'e  than  to 
i  niaginative  sculpture, 
but  it  might  be  wished 
lhat  31r.  f’rampton  had 
adhered  to  the  only  ])or- 
tiait  with  any  ])r(!ten- 
sioiis  to  authenticity  — 
tlic  illumination  in  Oc- 
clcve’s  M.S.  “  I )(!  Hcgiminc 
l’iiucii)is,’'  in  the  liritish 
Museum,  wherein  it  is 
rlearly  shown  that  (diaii- 
ff-r’s  no.s(!  was  miuiliiuj. 

by  the  lat(!  31r.  Onslow 
I'ord  tlmre  is  an  excjui- 
itc  little  “  Snow-drift,”  a 
•amiliar  figuie  like  M. 
0'm3's  Piicch's  “  Nj'm[)h(! 
1(!  la  Seine,”  Ij'ing  ujani 
slow  whifh  is  meltiug 
I  )  foro  our  cj'es  a  fa  n- 
C'-'v  •-  daintj'  ami  charm- 
'g,  but  hardly  sculp- 
t  u  r  (■  fj  u  e.  The  “  S  t. 


is  at  his  best  in  the  George,”  too,  recalls  3Ir.  Gilbert’s  figure  of  the 

saint  and  Mr.  Fehr’s 
“Perseus  and  Andro¬ 
meda  ”  in  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  way.  It  is  in  the 
busts  of  3Ir.  E.  A.  Abbey, 
R.A.,  and  Sir  John  Aird 
that  Ford’s  real  strength 
is  seen. 

The  sculptor  who,  per¬ 
haps,  makes  the  greatest 
mark  is  Mr.  Colton.  His 
“  Crown  of  Love,”  the 
well-known  life-size  high- 
relief,  gains  by  being 
wrought  in  marble,  and 
it  would  have  gained  still 
more  had  that  marble 
been  white  instead  of 
dirty  grey;  but  his 
greater  success  is  the  ex¬ 
quisite  group  of  “  Spring- 
tide  of  Life,”  singularly 
graceful,  sympathetic,  and 
charming. 

The  memorial  relief  to 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Goscombe 
John.  There  seems  to 
be  in  the  figure  of 
“  Orpheus  ”  an  echo  of 
the  admirable  “St.  John 
the  Baptist,”  by  which  Mr. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE 
SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 

By  w  Goscombe 'John  A.R.a. 


The  Late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  M.P 

By  Thomas  Brock,  R.A. 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 
Cy  Gtoncr  Frampton,  R.A. 


.John  .‘ifliicvcd  tlic^  po.silion  wliicli  in  iniaf>in;itlv^o 
'-(•nl|)lni'(!  h(3  h.'i'^  since  scarcely  .■surpassed.  He 
-lio\\>  ns  licrc  tlie  wnnderinj^  ininstrcl,  not  the 
finislicfl  innsiciMii,  end  that,  perliaps,  is  p!‘oph(*tic 
fit  the  N’crtlictof’  i)ostci  ity  on  tins  ni  t  of  .Snllivan 
hiinsclf.  .Mr.  I’cynolil.s  .Steplieiis  prodnce.s  another 
of  his  dninty  litthj  groiip.s  inonnted  on  the 
licani  il'nlly  dcsi^Med  pedestal  in  “  Love's  (Joronet.” 
I’rot'c.ssor  li'intf'i'i  has  sliown  how  the  model  may 


and  should  be  idealised  in  his  charming  reii- 
deiing  of  “Reverie” — a  beautiful  girl’s  head, 
relined,  and  full  of  subtle  sweetness.  The  Countess 
Gleiehen  exhibits  a  portion  of  an  elaborate  foun¬ 
tain  erected  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  with 
a  group  of  “  Otters  and  Salmon,”  instinct  Avith 
life,  yet  entirely  sculptnresipie  in  feeling,  dis¬ 
plays  a  high  order  of  capacity  in  dealing  with 
animal  subjects. 


SOME  ARTISTIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CORONATION  I. 

REGAL  PAGEANTRY. 

By  W  J.  LOFTIE. 


''HAT  pageantry  should  be  real,  that  the 
persons  taking  part  in  a  ceremony  or  a 
procession  should  not  be  acting,  has  come  to 
some  of  us  this  year  as  a  new  and  strange  idea. 

We  have  seldom  seen  any  gi'eat  and  solemn 
scene  except  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  where 
the  absolute  unreality  of  everything  Avas  con¬ 
stantly  present  to  the  mind  ;  and  the  sight 
of  a  king  and  a  queen  jjassing  through  the 
streets,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  martial 
music  and  military  display,  Avith  solemn  state 
and  gorgeoAis  pomp,  appears  to  ns  as  some¬ 
thing  unreal — something  intangible,  and  not 
only  remoA'ed  from  CAery-day  experience,  but 
to  be  taken  as  mere  sIioaa",  Avithont  significance, 
AA'ithout  relation  to  fact,  AAdthout  historical  im¬ 
portance  or  artistic  meaning.  It  is  only  Avith  an 
effort  that  we  can  bring  our  minds  to  nndeistand 
that  these  braA’e  sIioaa's,  these  picturesque  i)ro- 
cessions,  these  golden  sceptres  and 
diamond  crowns  are  actual,  are  sym¬ 
bols  so  nearly  akin  to  the  things 
signified  that  they  are  not  to  be 
distinguished.  Royalty  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  as  something  more  than  an 
acted  part.  The  throne  has  its  kingly 
occupant,  the  crown  its  Avearer.  The 
Avords,  Avhich  liaA^e  hitherto  seemed 
to  us  legal  terms — hieroglyphs  for  the 
idea  of  gOAX'rnment — assume  a  neAv 
aspect,  and  make  us  think  both  ol' 
hoAV  they  came  into  existence  and  of 
AAdiat  they  represent  in  the  life  of  an 
ancient  nation  as  little  giA^en  to  use¬ 
less  ceremonial  or  histrionic  display 
as  any  that  has  CAer  existed. 

The  Coronation  Avith  its  cere¬ 
monies  brings  home  to  many  English¬ 
men  a  clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  monarchy  than  they  have  been 
able  to  form  before.  Every  turn  in 
the  iJi'ocessions,  eAery  name  in  the 
splendid  throng  round  St.  EdAvard-s 
Chair,  every  sentence  in  the  service, 
has  reminded  us  of  some  eAent  in  the 
thousand  years  of  eventful  history 
Avhich  haA-e  passed  over  our  island 
since  the  first  Edward  ascended  King 
Alfred’s  throne.  Each  and  all  haAm 
their  meaning  for  the  willing  subjects 
of  a  monarchy  in  Avhich  they  see 


security  and  freedom  both  typified  and  assured. 
The  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  no  stage 
play.  It  is  a  serious  service  of  the  deepest 
religious  and  political  significance — a  service  of 
thanksgiAung  and  praise  as  AA^ell  as  of  ferA^ent 
prayer  and  hope  amounting  to  expectation. 

From  the  picturesque  point  of  AueAV  the  pro¬ 
cessions  and  other  ceremonies  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  as  truly  regal.  Shakespeare,  in 
Henry  VIII,”  as  AAm  may  remember,  though  he 
gives  so  many  Court  scenes,  thougli  there  are 
lively  flourishes  of  trumpets,  though  judges  and 
choristers,  the  Mayor  of  Ijondoii,  “the  old 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,”  as  avcII  as  “certain  ladies 
or  countesses”  appear  on  his  stage,  refrains 
from  shoAving  the  coronation  itself.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  for  us  at  second  hand.  The  play  ends 
Avith  those  noble  AVords  of  prophecy  AAdiich 
Avere  put  into  Cranmer’s  mouth  to  please  Queen 


THE  CORONATION  OF  HENRY  VI 
AT  WESTMINSTER. 

From  a  Drawing  by  Rous  in  th£  British  Museum. 
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Elizabeth — lioes  in  which  the  progress  of  the 
play  ceases,  and  the  poet,  as  one  inspired,  utters 
words  which  he  bids  none  think  fictitious  or 
mere  flattery : 

“  In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 

Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants  ;  and  sing 
The  merry  song  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours.” 

This  is  not  histrionic  or  intended  for  make- 
believe.  It  has  the  ring  of  actuality  almost  as 
strongly  as  that  passage  in  Pepys’s  “Diary” 
where  he  describes  Charles  II  a  day  or  two  before 
his  coronation : — 

“Then  with  my  Lady  and  iny  Lady  Wright  to 
White  Hall,  and  in  the  Banqueting-house  saw  the  King 
create  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  several  others  Earls, 
and  i\Ir.  Crew  and  several  others  Barons ;  the  first 
})eing  lead  \ip  hy  five  Heralds  and  five  old  Earls  to  the 
King,  and  there  the  patent  is  read,  and  the  King  puts 
on  liis  vest,  and  sword,  and  coronet,  and  gives  him  the 
])atent.  And  then  he  kisseth  the  King’s  hand,  and  rises 
and  stands  covered  before  the  King.  And  the  same  for 
the  Barons,  only  he  is  led  up  by  three  of  the  old  Barons, 
and  are  girt  with  swords  before  they  go  to  the  King. 
That  being  done  (which  was  very  pleasant  to  see  their 
liabits)  I  carried  my  Lady  back,  and  I  found  my  Lord 
angry,  for  that  his  page  had  let  my  Lord’s  new  lieaver 
lie  clianged  for  a)i  old  hat.” 

Ill  spite  of  tbe  slipshod  English,  and  even  with¬ 
out  the  final  touch  of  nature,  there  is  actuality, 
reality  in  such  a  description  as  this  to  which  even 
tlic  poet  of  Nature  could  not  have  attained.  In 
attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  scenes  of  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII,  for  the  most 
part  too  miicli  has  been  aimed  at.  No  definition 
of  suitable  terms  of  art  has  been  issued,  and 
lo  ci'itici.se  ^vllat  has  been  done  in  decorative 
jiageantry  lias  been  difficult  or  altogether  im- 
possilile  for  Avaiit  of  any  objects  with  which  we 
could  compare  those  which  were  before  our  eyes. 

If  wc  look  at  the  crown,  for  example,  we  see  at 
once  that  it  dilbu's  from  all  otlier  crowns.  It  is 
not  a  gold  circlet  like  the  so-called  iron  crown  of 
Italy.  It  is  not  a  ca2)  like  the  old  croAvii  of 
ligypt  oi'  the  I’oiie’s  tiara.  It  is  not  a  helmet 
like  the  crow  n  of  the  Emperor.  To  begin  with, 
our  king  is  not  crowiu'd  witli  gold,  but  with 
-ilver.  Tlie  old  si)(‘cim(‘us  exhibited  liy  Lord 
Ainlierst  of  Ilackuey  lately,  at  the  New  Gallery, 
were  black  witli  rust,  and  had  a  wmebegone 
a  peel  for  want  of  their  setting.s  of  jewels,  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  material  of  which 
they  had  lieeii  eoiistl'Ueted. 

Uf>ld  does  not  look  as  Avell  as  silver  with 
< - ia iiioihI,',  and  silver  is  less  malleable,  more  rigid, 

■  that  tone.s  do  not  so  I'cadily  dro])  from  tlieir 
ttmg.  \  et  we  know  that  gohl  wuis  emijloyed 
<■<  the  old  crowns  desti'oycnl  by  tlie  J’arlia- 
'  iitai  y  Crtmmissioners  in  1616.  Tliat  one  which 
traditionally  assigned  to  King  Alfred  was  of 
;  '  Id  A\  yer  woi  k,”  .so  Avas  also  the  State  ciowm, 


of  which  w'e  are  told  that  it  was  “  of  massy  gold, 
Aveigliing  seA^en  pounds  six  ounces.”  It  Avas 
ornamented  Avitli  only  tAventy-eight  diamonds,  so 
that  the  golden  surface  must  have  been  every¬ 
where  exposed  to  view.  The  available  number  of 
large  coloured  jeAA^els  has  never  been  great,  and 
the  old  crown,  Avheii  compared  AAutli  that  of 
Queen  Victoria-,  had  as  many  sapphires  and  fiA’e 
times  as  many  rubies  of  various  sizes.  The 
effect,  therefore,  must  have  been  Avliolly  different 
from  that  to  which  visitors  in  the  Wakefield 
Tower  have  been  accustomed.  Instead  of  the 
cold,  frosty  light  from  the  silver  circlet,  en¬ 
crusted  with  glittering  diamonds  and  only  a 
large  ruby  here  and  there  to  sIioav  off  tlieir  pale 
lustre,  we  should  have  seen  a  w''arm,  ruddy 
ornament  of  “  good  red  gold,”  with  rubies  so 
plentifully  spread  over  its  surface  that  even 
the  diamonds  reflected  tlieir  burning  rays. 

There  Avere  few  fixed  patterns  for  crowns  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  Avas  not  in  Prance  but, 
apparently,  in  England  that  the  first  with  arches 
over  the  head  was  brought  into  regular  use. 
After  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  w’as  the  invariable  usage,  but  the 
croAAm  of  Richard  II  in  the  fourteenth  century 
more  nearly  resembled  a  modern  ducal  coronet, 
or  Avhat  some  heralds  call  a  crest  coronet. 
Richard’s  contemporary,  Charles  V  of  Prance, 
wore,  among  many  others,  a  croAAui  of  Avide 
branches  ending  in  fleurs-de-lis.  As  this  monarch’s 
trea-surers  reckoned  up  in  an  inventory,  which  is 
still  extant,  nearly  sixty  croAvns  and  circlets,  and 
as,  presumably,  most  of  them  followed  different 
patterns,  lie  may  have  appeared  A’ariously 
adorned  ei-’ery  week  for  a  year.  In  one  manu¬ 
script  lie  is  shown  Avith  Ms  head  attired  exactly 
like  that  of  the  English  king. 

Mr.  Lewis  P.  Day,  at  the  time  of  the  late 
Queen’s  Jubilee  celebration,  detailed  with  pen 
and  pencil  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  crown.  His  article,  fully  illustrated,  ap¬ 
pears  ill  the  voliiine  of  the  Magazine  op  Art 
for  1888.  He  considered  “  the  later  foliated 
croAvn  of  Gothic  times  to  be  a  very  conventional 
survival  of  the  natural  wreath,”  and  from  this 
point  of  view  describes  and  figures  a  votive 
croAvn  found  in  Spain,  AAutli  pendants,  the 
Iron  CroAVii  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Byzantine 
cap  of  Charlemagne,  both  formed  of  jewelled 
and  enamelled  plaques,  hinged  together.  He 
goes  on  to  notice  the  cap  with  its  arches  of 
St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  and  the  splendid 
jewelled  diadem  of  Constantia  of  Sicily.  The 
croAvii  of  Clovis  and  several  more,  as  figured  by 
Viollet  le  Due,  are  no  evidence  as  to  what  Clovis 
actually  AA^ore,  or  even  as  to  Avhetlier  he  wore 
any  crown,  for  they  are  copied  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  sculptures  of  Rheims  Cathedral. 
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Ifc  is  much  the  same  with  them  as  with  those 
which  the  redundant  imagination  of  Jan  Van 
Eyck  or  Albert  Durer  placed  over  the  heads  of 
their  pictured  Madonnas.  Some  beautiful  bridal 
crowns  exist  in  English  art  as  well  as  in  that  of 


manship,  can  hardly  be  denied.  It  tells  on  the 
mind  by  its  sheer  weight  of  magnificence,  and  if 
there  is  any  merit  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view  in  the  objects  which  form  the  regalia  it  is 
rather  in  some  of  the  enamelling,  in  the  ivory 


THE  IMPERIAL  CROWN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CROWN 


Scandinavian  countries  and  Russia,  and  the  most 
typical  examples  of  all  kinds  are  represented  in 
Mr.  Day’s  article. 

That  the  modern  crown  of  these  realms  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  the  profusion  of  its  gems  and 
the  historical  associations  of  some  of  them,  than 
upon  any  beauty  of  design  or  delicacy  of  work¬ 


carving  of  sceptres  and  in  the  smaller  circlets, 
such  as  that  attributed  to  Queen  Mary  of 
Modena,  in  which  the  diamonds  are  made  to 
outline  a  beautiful  lace-like  pattern. 

With  regard  to  the  taste  displayed  in  fitting 
up  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  for  the  great  day, 
something  should  be  said  here.  The  problem  to 
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be  solved  by  the  decorator 
was  the  same  which  has 
been  encountered,  more  or 
less  successfully,  at  all  coro¬ 
nations  there  since  that  of 
King  Harold.  Of  most  of 
these  arrangements  we  know 
but  little,  of  some  of  them 
nothing ;  but  of  the  hang¬ 
ings  and  fittings  at  the 
coronations  of  George  IV, 
of  William  IV,  and  of  Queen 
Victoria  we  have  plenty  of 
precise  information.  In  all 
of  them  reality  and  make- 
believe  were  inextricably 
confused,  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  church  served  only 
to  accentuate  the  confusion. 

We  know,  to  quote  the 
last  example,  how  the  young 
girl,  summoned  almost  as  a 
child  to  rule  a  mighty  na¬ 
tion,  regarded  her  calling 
and  election.  Like  a  bride 
wedded  to  a  husband,  like 
a  young  priest  vowing  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his 
fellows,  she  took  her  “  hal- 
lowdng  ”  as  the  solemn  and 
serious  religious  service, 
w  hich,  indeed,  it  Avas  to  her, 
then  and  thereafter.  To 
form  the  highest  possible 
ideal,  and  to  follow  it 
through  life,  she  voAved  and 
promised  at  the  altar.  But 
Avhen  Ave  contrast  these 
lofty  sentiments,  these  pure 
motives,  Avith  the  scene  on 
Avhich  they  Avere  to  assume 
leality  and  life,  and  aa  c  read, 
or  in  some  cases  remember, 
the  Avay  in  Avhich  every¬ 
thing  aronnd  the  throne  Avas 
falsified,  aa’c  can  but  hope 
that  she  herself  was  un- 
aAvare  of  it,  and  that  the 
compai’ative  ignorance  of 
the  ancient  features  of  those 
solemn  aisles  stood  her  in 
good  stead.  All  are  not 
equally  sensitive  to  such 
external  impressions,  and 
they  may  not  have  Aveighed 
at  all  Avith  the  young  Queen  ; 
but  they  must  have  occurred 
to  the  minds  of  at  least  tAVO 
kinds  of  spectators  —  those 
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who  looked  upon  tlie  whole  thing  as  a  play,  and 
those  who  took  a  serions  view.  Reinemheiing, 
as  well  as  they  might,  the  characters  and  lives 
of  the  Queen's  predecessors  and  nearest  relatives 
on  the  paternal  side,  they  felt  that  here  indeed 
was  cause  for  the  deepest  anxiety  and  for  hope, 
perhaps  but  faint,  that  reverence  and  trnthfid- 
ness  might  prevail.  The  false  theatre,  the  mock 
curtains,  the  complete  disguise  of  the  church. 


of  no  great  beauty.  Even  for  this  interference 
special  leave  had  to  be  obtained. 

Another  thing  on  former  occasions  must  have 
jarred  on  the  feelings  of  many  people.  Waiting- 
rooms  and  dressing-rooms  were  fitted  up  even 
where  monuments  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
importance  were  paidially  or  rvliolly  removed 
for  the  puri)Ose.  Instead  of  the  destruction 
common  alike  to  the  woik  of  temporary  re- 
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the  draped  upholstery,  helped,  with  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  apathy  of  the  functionaries,  to  destroy 
the  solemnity  of  a  ceremonial  which  was  aptly 
described  by  one  of  the  clergy  afteiAvards  when 
he  said  that  only  he  and  one  other  kneAV  what 
to  do  next. 

A  different  spirit  seems  to  have  prevailed  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  first  thing  in  AA'hich 
this  showed  itself  was  in  the  regard  paid  to  the 
Abbey  building.  It  AAms  tenderly  treated,  and 
nothing  AA’as  done  exeejA  Avith  the  approval  of 
the  architect  in  charge.  An  anecdote  shoAVS 
how  careful  the  authorities  AA'ere.  It  was  de¬ 
sired  to  remove  for  a  feAA'  weeks  a  portion  of  a 
monument  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  certainly 
439 


moval  and  to  restoration,  under  AvhateA’er  form, 
it  Avas  arranged  for  the  coronation  of  King 
EdAvard  that  a  kind  of  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  Avell-knoAvn  walls  and  battlements  of  the 
“chamber  called  Jerusalem''  at  the  Avest  end  of 
the  church.  Here  a  little  of  the  ingenuity  Ave 
saw  in  “Old  London,”  “Old  Manchester,”  and 
other  pieces  of  cleA^er  scene-painting,  made  up 
of  lath  and  plaster  a  series  of  Avaiting-  and 
robing-rooms,  coupled  AA’ith  a  convenient  en¬ 
trance  to  the  nave,  AA’hich,  if  it  offended  any 
eye,  only  did  so  because  it  bore  so  deceptive  a 
likeness  to  the  real  thing.  Even  against  this 
objection  Avas  to  be  set  the  fact  that  a  small 
court  must  have  been  here  before  the  Reforma- 
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tioii — namely,  the  Almonry,  where  stood  the 
fhaiiel  in  which  'William  Caxton  set  np  the  first 
English  printing  press.  The  temporary  build¬ 
ings  were  hardly  remarked  except  by  those  to 
wliom  the  outline  of  the  old  Abbot’s  Hall  was 
too  familiar  for  disguise. 

This  influence  was  still  more  plainly  seen 
within.  On  all  former  occasions  of  which  we 
know  anything  the  upholsterer  reigned  supreme. 
The  making,  draping,  ornamenting,  and  fitting 
of  the  so-c-alled  ‘Aheatre  ”  was  committed  to  him. 
11  is  moti\  e.  to  use  a  term  of  art,  was  so  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  crossing  at  the  transepts  that  you 
-hould  have  no  idea,  unless  you  looked  up  to  the 
<lim.  I’cligious  light  of  the  Avindows  or  at  the 
fretted  A'ault  aboAm,  that  you  AA’ere  in  a  cathe- 
ilial.  '^'ou  might  imagine  yourself  at  Covent 
(iarden  or  Di'ury  Lane.  A  Amst  slope  rose  be¬ 
hind  and  aboA'e  the  reredos,  and  stretched  away 
in  tiers  of  seats  far  uj)  toAA'ard  the  triforium  of 
the  eastein  ai)se.  Chapels  and  chantries,  monu¬ 
ments  and  statues,  AA^ere  disguised,  covered,  or 
bodil_\'  remoA’ed.  The  idea  of  church  architec¬ 
ture  was  elTeetually  hidden,  any  relics  AA^hich 
might  liaA'e  I'cmained  being  obliterated  by  cur¬ 
tain-  and  fringes  and  coids  and  tassels — all 
things  being  confoiiucd  as  closely  as  possilfie  to 
what  one  sees  in  the  pit  and  gallery  of  the 
Italian  Opera.  That  Avas  the  “motive.” 

t  )n  the  |)i'(!sent  occasion  the  AA'hole  idea  was 
dilTei'cnt.  'riu!  A'enerable  building  in  AAdiich  Eng- 
li  ii  im)narehs  are  eroAvned  is  a  church.  That  AA'as 
the  new  “mf)ti\'e.”  The  church  Avas  to  remain 
;i  ehni'ch.  Aecoi’d i ugly,  from  the  first,  every¬ 
thing  was  directed  eleai  ly  to  that  object.  Room 
for  ■••ats  was  obtaine«l  in  .s(!A’eral  ])laces  by  better 
.a ri  a ngmneiit .  'I'lu'  dressing-rooms  AA'cre  relegated 
to  t  he  “  Almonry.”  ’I’here  Avas  no  gallery  hiding 
the  ea  t  end  Avith  its  beautiful  apsidal  chapels 
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and  tinctures,”  with  many  more,  made  up  a  rich 
harmony  of  colour.  With  them  went  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  hangings,  which,  instead  of  disguising 
the  old  walls  or  putting  them  into  an  undignified 
masquerade  costume,  made  them  look  as  they 
may  have  done  when  Edward  brought  home  the 
Stone  of  Fate,  or  that  other  Edward  brought 
John  of  France  to  see  the  magnificence  of  his 
father’s  throne.  The  idea  was  eminently  truth¬ 
ful  and  straightforward.  It  was  not  only  the 
solemn  and  religious,  but  the  appropriate  and 
suitable  vieAA^  The  carpet  of  richer  and  deeper 
blue  and  of  heavy  pile  was  only  decorated  in  the 
aisle  and  passage.  That  part  which  covered  the 
floor  of  the  chancel  facing  the  holy  table  and  the 
dais,  Avith  its  thrones,  was  of  plain  colour  Avithout 
pattern,  and  was  admirably  calculated  to  shoAV 
off  the  uniforms  and  dresses  of  those  who  moved 
to  and  fro  on  its  noiseless  surface.  The  whole 
scene  Avas  changed  from  anything  made  familiar 
to  us  in  the  numerous  draAvings  and  engravings 
of  Pugin,  Stephanoff,  Leslie,  and  other  artists. 
Their  vieAA^s  are  noAV  superseded.  An  attenijit 
has  successfully  been  made  to  accomplish  and 
exemplify  a  new  departure  in  decorative  art, 
one  Avhich  has  these  two  abstract  features  of 
merit  in  our  eyes :  it  is  appropriate  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  service  and  it  is  English. 

Note.— The  magnificent  piece  of  Tapestry  Avliich.  it 
is  proposed,  should  serve  as  the  decorative  background 
for  the  great  Coronation  ceremony  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  that  Avhich  has  recently  been  acquired  by 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  (through  Messrs.  Duveen,  of 
Bond  Street)  for  £10l),000,  so  it  is  said,  and  has  been 
lent  by  him  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  apparently,  of  the 
best  period  of  Arras  work,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  it  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

It  is,  as  Avill  he  seen,  in  the  spirit  of  Memlinc,  and  is 
one  of  a  series.  The  design  and  its  present  condition 
are  so  extraordinary  that  we  have  thought  it  Avell  to 
give  it  the  full  importance  in  our  pages  Avhich  it  de- 
seiwes. 

Its  certain  history  goes  back  rather  far.  It  A\"as 
one  of  a  set  of  subjects  Avhich  hung  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Madrid,  and  AAdiich  remained  there  until  it 
Avas  taken  to  France,  and  became  the  property  of 
Ct'U'dinal  JMa/.arin.  Aubin- Louis  Millin,  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France  and  of  most  of  the  learned, 
literary,  ai'tistic,  and  scientific  societies  of  his  day, 
published  in  1808  his  Avork,  entitled  “ 'Foyage  dajis  les 
Departement  du  Midi  de  la  France,”  and  therein  be 
described  this  tapestry,  Avhich  he  found  at  Eygalades 
at.  Marseilles,  and  states  that  the  Marshal  de  Villars 
had  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  the  Due  de  Mazaiin, 
Avho  inherited  it  from  his  uncle  the  Cardinal,  and  that 
it  Avas  supposed  that  the  prelate  had  acquired  it  iir 
Italy  not  in  Spain.  At  the  time  of  Avriting  it  had 
been  jnirchased  by  M.  de  Barras,  who  had  retained  it 
in  (he  Castle  of  Eygalades. 

This  tapestry,  of  AA’hich  M.  Millin  published  a  large 
but  not  too  accirrate  an  etching,  is  wrought  in  a  single 
iriece.  The  Deity  is  represented  in  the  upper  middle 
com jrartment.  I'he  char'acters  and  scenes  are  curious  y 
diverse,  with  a  Pope,  Cardinals,  Bishop,  Priests,  Em- 
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peror,  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  King  (who  is  supposed  to  be 
either  Louis  XI  or  Rene),  a  Princess,  pages,  and  so 
forth. 

That  the  tapestry  has  always  been  I'everentially 
cared  for  is  clear,  not  only  from  its  condition  but  from 
its  history.  One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  said:  “It 
must  have  possessed  the  greatest  brilliancy  when  it  was 
first  produced.”  Even  now  it  is  extremely  rich,  although 
the  gold  and  silver  are  not  used  with  too  great  pro¬ 
fusion  or  without  taste,  being  employed  only  on  the 
clothing  and  the  ornaments.  The  figures  are  very 
fairly  well  drawn,  but  the  craftsman  has  sought  to 
vary  the  features  aud  secure  resemblances.  The  Due 
de  Villars,  a  man  of  high  cultivation,  could  never,  so 
it  appears,  make  a  guess  at  the  subject,  and  no  one 
among  his  friends  or  visitors  has  ever  been  able  to 
explain  it.  The  tapestry  certainly  was  produced  in  the 
fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at 


Arras,  for  which  workshop  Raphael  composed  his  cele¬ 
brated  cartoons ;  but  the  relative  incorrectness  in  the 
drawing  proves  that  it  is  anterior  to  the  time  of  that 
great  artist.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  middle 
or  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  the  period  of  its 
production.  The  name  of  the  maker  is  embroidered 
at  the  bottom,  on  the  left,  ”  (Drtaluanus.” 

It  is  assumed  that  several  of  these  scenes  represent, 
more  or  less  symbolically,  the  history  of  Esther— whose 
name,  indeed,  appears  upon  the  tapestry  itself;  but 
whether  it  is  intended,  as  IM.  Millin  suggests,  that  in  the 
persons  of  Ahasuerus  and  Esther  allusion  is  intended  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
in  1492  is  a  very  open  question. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  sol)er  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  the  glorious  colour — tender,  rich,  and  glowing,  a 
perfect  harmony  for  the  eye  to  rest  npon  and  for  the 
spectator  to  recall  -with  infinite  pleasure, 
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AT  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB, 

By  FREDERICK  WEDMORE,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers, 


The  Burlington  Club’s  Exhibition  has  called 
even  greater,  because  more  intelligent,  at¬ 
tention  to  great  mezzotints  than  do  sensational 
prices  at  isolated  sales.  What  is  realised  through 
the  excellence  of  this  exhibition  of  portraits — 
for  it  is  portraits  only  that  hang  upon  the  Avails 
— is  the  importance,  quality,  and  extent  of  the 
noble  school  of  engravers,  Avho,  improving  upon 
the  invention  of  a  foreigner,  practised  Avell,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  that  Avhich  aa^s 
in  its  perfection  an  essentially  English  art. 
From  Hogarth  to  Turner — nay,  doAvn  to  present 
days — AA^e  hav^e  not  been  deficient  in  Oil  Paint¬ 
ing.  A  school  of  admirable  Etchers  happens  to 
be  amongst  us  noAV.  We  have  had  our  good 
Line  Engraving,  but  so,  indeed,  have  other 
peoples  ;  but  two  arts,  the  AA^orld  noAV  realises, 
have  been  English  essentially  :  the  art  of  Mezzo¬ 
tint,  the  art  of  Water-colour. 

Mezzotint  has,  Avith  feAv  exceptions,  been 
used  for  interpretation.  Original  Avork  in  it  is 
rare.  From  the  days  of  John  Smith  and  of 
Faber,  to  the  days  of  Charles  Turner,  from  late 
in  the  Seventeenth  Centui’y,  until  the  third  de¬ 
cade  of  the  Nineteenth,  it  has  been  employed 
to  render  the  canvases  of  painters  of  past 
times,  or  of  painters  in  vogue  at  the  moment. 
Faber  and  John  Smith  interpreted  Lely  and 
Kneller  ;  McArdell  folloAved  AAdth  interpretations 
of  Van  Dyck,  of  Hudson,  of  F.  Cotes,  of  Liotard, 
and,  later,  of  Sir  Joshua.  Then  came  the  gener¬ 
ation — the  particular  group — on  which  the  inter¬ 


pretation  of  Sir  Joshua  more  amiDly  devoh^ed. 
Valentine  Green,  a  leader  of  this  group,  had 
some  of  the  best  subjects.  John  Raphael  Smith 
bestoAA’ed  on  the  interpretation  of  Sir  Joshua 
much  of  his  best  art,  but  had  enough  to  spare 
for  Peters,  Zoffany,  and  George  Morland  besides. 
That  Avas  the  time  of  busiest,  most  fruitful, 
practice.  Fisher,  the  Watsons,  Marchi,  Dean, 
Dickinson,  John  Jones,  and  the  illustrious  and 
Amried  Earlom,  liA’ed  and  AA'orked  at  the  same 
hour.  The  tAAO  Wards,  William  Ward  and 
James  Ward,  Avere  active  at  the  turn  of  the 
century ;  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nioe- 
teenth  there  Avas  AVork  in  abundance  for  S.  W. 
Reynolds  and  for  the  latest,  perhaps,  of  the 
great  engravers  of  portraits — Charles  Turner. 

That  is  a  sketch,  rough  and  summary,  of  the 
course  of  Mezzotint  in  England.  Yet  to  make 
it  adequate,  even  for  Avhat  it  professes  to  give, 
two  more  things  must  be  said.  The  first 
relates  a  little  to  the  men ;  the  second,  to  the 
nationality  of  some  of  their  number.  Charles 
Turner  AA'as  employed  busily,  for  a  few  years  on- 
Avards  from  1807,  upon  the  series  of  his  immortal 
namesake’s  landscapes,  on  the  famous  “Liber 
Studiorum,”  and  for  many  years  aftei-Avards 
he  Avrought  at  noble  portraitiire.  Scarcely  more 
than  midAA^ay  in  Charles  Turner’s  career,  DaAud 
Lucas,  under  Constable’s  direction  more  or  less, 
did  the  things  by  which  he,  too,  is  certain  to 
live.  The  year  1830,  for  rough  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  is  the  year  to  remember  as  that  in  or 
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about  -which  there  was  given  to  tlic  -woi-ld,  on 
smallish  plates,  mneh  like  the  Liber,"  but  un¬ 
aided  by  any  structural  lines  of  etching,  the 
Aveather-charged  pieces,  of  passing  light  and 
darkening  shadoAV,  of  sunny  corn-field,  Avinding 
stream,  and  sweeping  bay,  Avhich  we  knoAV  and 
admire  as  recording  perfectly  the  English  land¬ 
scape  of  John  Constable. 


Italian  birth  learnt  the  secret  of  workmanship 
on  copi)er,  and  he  AAmnld  have  to  be  remembered 
as  illustrious  in  success,  AA^ere  it  but  by  two 
plates  only — the  extremely  famous  one,  Avhich 
the  Burlington  Club  exhibited,  of  “  Mrs.  Bouverie 
and  Mrs.  Crewe,”  and  the  hardly  less  delightful 
one,  Avliich  the  Club  did  not  exhibit,  the  “  Miss 
Oliver.”  So  much  for  Marchi — taking  him  out 


MARY,  DUCHESS  OF  ANCASTER. 
Engraved  by  J.  McArdell.  After  T  Hudson. 


Next,  the  nationality  of  tlie  masters — most, 
altliougli  not  all,  of  wlios(‘  practice  lay,  it  is  to 
lie  iindci’stood,  in  London.  One  of  them,  aaIio 
pro<lne(!d  no  great  Aoluine  ol'  Avork,  but  Avhosc 
IcAv  jiiec-es  are  exquisite  and  broad,  artistic 
thoroughly,  Avas  a  man  of  Italian  bii  th.  Joseiih 
Liberal  i  Marchi  AA  as  born  in  llome,  and  Avas 
brought  to  London  in  IT-IJ  by  Sir  .Joshua.  It 
AA!!'  .about  Ih.at  yeai',  Ave  may  rcinembei-,  that 
the  Avork  of  McArdell  AV.as  Aviuniug  an  inci-eased 
jittentiem,  and  not  long  a fteiuvai'ds  Sir  .Joshua 
jiiofited  by  his  ti’anslation  ol‘  more  than  one  of 
iii-  jiortraits.  Mai’chi  AA.as  to  be  an  assistant 
bi  Sir  .Joshua’s  ii.ainting  room  ;  oJ'  his  laliours  in 
^  ugraAing,  it  IkuI  not  at  that  time  Ijecome  a 
fpie  tion.  But,  a  Avliih?  later,  tin;  young  man  of 


of  his  turn — an  artist  completely  ;  subtle,  never 
insistent,  l)estoAviug  on  his  plate  a  mystery,  a 
suavity  of  grace,  and  yet,  at  need,  direct  and 
simple. 

All  tliat  paragraph,  and  only  one  man  men¬ 
tioned  or  defined— our  Anglo  -  Italian  mezzo- 
tin  tor.  I  had  }neant  to  get  into  that  paragraph 
the  mention  of  the  fact  that — if  a  bull  may  be 
])ermitted  me — a  Avhole  group  of  these  Avorkers, 
Avlio  Avorked  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centui  y,  Avei’e  J^lngli.sh  artists  Avho  Avere  Irish¬ 
men.  McArdell  Avas  an  Irishman :  a  pupil  first 
of  Brooks,  Avho  Avas  established  in  Dublin.  Dixon 
Avas  an  Irishman — a  vigorous  craftsman;  so  was 
Fisher — an  artist  of  exquisite  finish.  Houston 
Avas  Irish;  so,  probably,  was  James  Watson. 


MARY  ISABELLA,  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND. 

Engraved  by  Valentine  Green.  After  Sir  J  Reynolds  P.R.A. 
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Soine  of  these  men  we  sliall  hardly  have  room 
to  consider,  thoiigh  scarcely  one  was  altogether 
unimportant.  The  leader  amongst  them  was 
McArdell.  Of  him,  in  my  Introduction  to  the 
Burlington  Club  Catalogue,  I  have  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  he  carried  mezzotint  to 
heights  it  had  not  previously  I’eached.  “  Mary, 


JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN 

Enomavco  by  J  R  Smith. 

Auer  Sir  T  Lawrence,  P  R  A. 

Iliicliess  of  Ancaster,”  a  plate  after  Hudscm,  is, 
when  seen  at  its  b(!st,  enough  to  justify  that 
statcmieiit ;  and  liad  the  Club  exhibited  the 
“  I.ady  .Middhdon  ” — a  lady  of  free  life,  whom 
Lely  painted  it  might  have  been  confiianed  by 
a  pcrfoi'mance  of  peculiar  charm,  so  sumptuous, 
~o  noble  is  the  sj)lendoni’  of  form,  the  carriage, 
and  th(“  raiment  which,  in  this  sought-for  print, 
.MeArdcll  1  las  conveyed  with  a  spirit  that  Avas 
Sir  Petei-  Lely’s  oAvn.  Again,  a  smaller  coi)i)er 
a  portiait  homely  and  yet  subtle — the  plate 
from  Coles's  i)ortrait  of  a  “Mrs.  Sandys,”  it  is 
noAA'  tluaight,  attfjsts  again  the  skill  and  adapt¬ 
ability  of  .'Mc-Ardell’s  treatment. 

But  McArdell  does  not  stand  alone;  and, 
Ithout  disj)aiaging  him  in  the  slightest  degree, 

!  iiiay  be  mentioned  that  of  late  years  his  has 
n  cxcejjtional  good  fortumv  the  Public  hap- 
■■  t(!  liaA’e  heard  of  him.  By  his  side  there 

■'  Fi.dier,  aaIio  engraA'ed  after  Richardson  a 


charming  little  plate,  in  Avhich  is  brought  before 
us  the  fascinating  personality  of  “Mrs.  Oldfield,” 
the  comedian.  Fisher  AA^as  a  very  delicate  crafts¬ 
man,  AAdiom  Sir  Joshua  criticised  too  harshly 
when  he  grumbled  at  over  finish  in  certain  of 
his  Avork.  His  “John,  Lord  Cardiff,”  Avith  its 
comely,  finely  modelled  head  and  its  curiously 
refined  indicative  treatment  of  the  slight  shalloAV 
folds  in  the  attire  (just  under  the  chin),  is  of  the 
same  oi’der  of  work  as  Thomas  Watson’s  “Warren 
Hastings,”  than  Avhich  there  exists  no  more  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  refined,  carefully  ordered, 
thoroughly  executed  masculine  portraiture. 

If  I  do  not  dwell  upon  Earlom,  Avhose  capa¬ 
city  and  effort  AA^as  unrelaxed  during  long  years, 
and  Avhose  tours  de  force  Avere  most  brilliant, 
in  the  Flower  and  Fruit  pieces  especially,  that 
is  because  a  very  small  portion  of  his  Avork 
Avas  bestoAved  on  portraiture.  He  engraved 
everything,  from  “Mariage  a  la  Mode”  to  the 
“  Liber  Veritatisf  and  he  could  not  do  injustice 
to  the  portrait  Avhen  the  portrait  came  his  Avay. 

There  remain  three  or  four  men  Avho,  even 
in  a  notice  that  does  but  seek  to  raise  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  cannot  be  passed  by.  Valentine 
Green’s  performances  number  three  or  four 
hundred,  and  tAvo  of  the  most  famous  of  them 
are  the  “  Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,” 
and  “The  Ladies  Waldegrave.”  The  Duchess,  as 
a  Avoman,  and  both  pieces  as  prints,  are  of  most 
satisfying  excellence.  It  is  urged,  hoAvever,  by 
some  accustomed  students,  that  Green’s  art, 
though  great,  and  though  the  nature  of  his 
themes  Avas  favourable  to  him,  was  not  com¬ 
plete  on  all  sides.  Some  resources  of  the  craft, 
in  chief  its  poAver  to  be  immediately  salient,  he 
is  by  more  than  one  close  observer  of  his  prints 
to-day  averred  to  have  neglected.  Had  I  to 
choose  betAveen  him  and  John  Raphael  Smith, 
it  is  the  latter  Avho  Avould  command  my  suffrage. 
He  had  variety  of  treatment  unexcelled ;  he 
could  be  bold,  strong,  free,  as  in  the  “  Curran ;  ” 
he  could  move  daintily  Avithin  narroAV  limits,  as 
in  the  “Lady  Elizabeth  Compton,”  after  Peters. 
No  subtlety  of  human  expression  was  beyond 
his  grasp :  Avitness  the  “  Mrs.  Montagu,”  in  late 
middle  age — sad,  intellectual,  patient. 

Then  the  remaining  men  to  Avhom  at  the 
last  I  Avould  call  attention  are  S.  W.  Reynolds 
and  Charles  Turner.  “The  Duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford,”  after  Hoppner,  is  not  surpassed  in  Avhat 
one  may  call  spiritual  grace.  S.  W.  Reynolds 
is  its  engraver;  and  he  it  was  who,  in  rather 
later  years  than  the  one  in  Avhich  he  produced 
this  plate — in  the  years  about  1820,  to  Avit — 
Avrought  the  long  series  of  Sir  Joshua  portraits 
on  a  scale  smaller  than  had  been  adopted  pre¬ 
viously — repeating  in  small,  in  fine,  that  long 
series  of  triumphs  Avhich,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 


LADY  ELIZABETH  COMPTON. 

Engraved  by  Valentine  Green.  After  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  P.R.A. 
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engravers  of  the  previous  generation  had  won. 
Tlie  nnmeroiis  little  plates  are  not  all  eqnal. 
Nothing  is  more  attractive,  and  nothing  more 
snccessfnl,  than  the  “  Hope  Nursing  Love  ” — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  weighty  Johnson.  As 
to  Charles  Turner,  the  “Lord  Castlereagh,”  after 
Lawrence,  and  the  “  Lady  Louisa  Manners,” 
after  Hoppner,  are  fine  enongh  to  make  it  not 
remarkable  that  the  collector  shonld  have  lately 
addressed  himself  somewhat  assidnonsly  to  the 
task  and  the  delight  of  seeking  and  of  cherish¬ 
ing  Charles  Turner's  sound  and  dexterous  and 
excellently  sympathetic  performances. 

The  greater  nnmber  of  the  pieces  at  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Club  are  late  Engravers’  Proofs,  which, 
especially  when  they  are  all  but  finished,  it  may 
Ije  taken,  represent  a  mezzotint  at  that  which 
is,  ronghly,  its  best.  But  the  claim  for  the 
desirability  of  acquiring  Engravers’  Proofs  must 
not  be  carried  too  far.  To  refuse  the  published 
print  and  to  insist  on  the  Engraver’s  Proof, 


is  only  to  provide  a  mechanical  or  arbitrary 
method  —  useful  to  the  man  in  a  hurry. 
Such  method,  such  a  rule  of  acceptance  and 
exclusion,  is  no  true  substitute  for  the  trained 
eye — the  eye  it  is  the  business  of  the  collector 
to  acquire,  if  he  is  to  be  really  artistic  .judge 
instead  of  moneyed  purchaser.  There  are  “en¬ 
gravers’  proofs  ”  that  are  not  gooil,  though  they 
cost  hundreds ;  there  are  “  print  impressions  ” 
that  are  far  finer — nay,  that  are  fine  enough 
to  be  the  very  thing,  though  a  five  or  ten- 
pound  note  may  even  to-day  ransom  them  from 
the  dealer’s  folio.  On  this  point,  of  the  inutility 
of  mere  priority  of  state,  I  have  elsewhere — it 
may  be  hoped  with  some  effect — insisted.  At 
all  events,  I  hear,  in  many  quarters,  that  men 
(not  being  millionaires  wlio  grudge  the  moment 
and  make  no  i:)ersonal  study)  are  buying  prints 
iipon  the  evidence  afforded  by  trained  eye  and 
by  trained  memory  as  to  the  thing’s  real  quality. 
And  this  is  indeed  well. 


MRS.  BOUVERIE  AND  MRS.  CREWE. 

E‘- 


•  vEO  BY  Marcmi.  After  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  PR  A 


A  GARDEN  PARTY. 

By  Pater.  The  Property  of  C.  T.  D.  Crev/s  Esq. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ART  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND 
AS  SEEN  AT  THE  GUILDHALL  EXHIBITION. 


This  year’s  Loan  Collection  of  Pictures  at  the 
Guildhall  is,  in  a  sort  of  way,  a  la  suite  of 
the  exhibition  of  1898,  which  was  exclusively 
composed  of  Avorks  of  the  French  School.  Noav 
Ave  have  a  iicav  feature,  and  a  very  delightful — 
the  addition  of  a  Gallery  of  Paintings  by  British 
artists  of  the  same  period — the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  interesting 
to  the  amateur  and  connoisseur  than  a  comparison, 
in  juxtaposition,  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
Schools. 

A  general  survey  of  the  Guildhall  Exhibition 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  visitor  is  in  good 
comiiany.  Casting  one’s  eyes  around,  one 
takes  in  portrait  and  pastoral  in  bewitching 
seqiience.  Coypel’s  attractive  “  Concert  d’ Amour  ” 
— lent  by  M.  Gimpel — is  a  charming  prelude 
to  the  painters’  Concert  of  beauty,  love,  and 
refreshment.  Its  melody  seems  to  promise 
fascination  and  delight  throughout  the  Avhole 
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Exhibition.  The  composition  is  good,  the  colour¬ 
ing  splendid,  and  the  illumination  and  play  of 
light  and  shade  are  excpiisite.  The  figure  of  the 
violinist  is  a  dtef  d'amwe  in  pose  and  harmony. 
The  SAA^eet  face  of  the  girl  and  her  becoming  dress 
are  in  sympathetic  touch.  In  Charles  Antoine 
Coypel  ran  the  art-blood  of  three  generations  of 
painters — Avherefore,  perhaps,  his  exuberance. 

Largilliere,  Nattier,  and  Drouais — three  of 
the  greatest  portrait  painters  of  the  century — 
are  Avorthily  represented.  The  place  of  honour 
has  been  assigned  to  Drouais’  “  Family  Group  ” — 
belonging  to  Lord  Masham — and  no  one  Avill  cavil 
at  this  distinction.  The  artist  is  seen  at  his  best 
and  in  his  freest  manner.  There  is  none  of  that 
mythological  or  classical  temperament  which 
conventionalised  the  portraiture  of  the  period. 
The  expression  of  arrested  attention  upon  the 
face  of  the  lady  is  as  admirable  as  the  naiA  ete  of 
the  child.  The  colour  scheme  is  true  and  tender. 
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A  PASTORAL. 

Bv  Boucher  The  Property  of  T.  Humphry  Ward  Esq. 


'i'lui  whole  coinpo-sition  is  marked  by  ease  and 
distinction. 

Eargilliere's  “Monsieur  de  Xoermont  “  and 
“MadaiiK!  de  Xoermont”  lent  by  Messrs.  T. 
A^'iiew  and  Sons — are  notable  examples.  His 
(•liaract(M'istic  fondness  for,  and  excellency  in,  red 
toiHLS  are  disi)layed.  '^Idie  sumptuous  crimson 
velvet  robe,  arranged  with  all  the  force  and 
elegance  of  the  i7iaster,  is  a  revelation.  The 
height(!iied  “cainations”  and  the  supercilious 
air  ai-e  maiks  of  the  breeding  of  the  century, 

“Madame  Land)ert  de  Thorigny  ”  belonging 
to  .NI.  NVildenstein  reveals  Largilliere  in  another 
moofl.  She  is  colder  in  tom;  one  of  the  master’s 
‘  dlvei”  pictures  and  in  mai’ked  contrast  with 
th'  Chantilly  ])ortiait,  which  is  a  flamboyant 
eompr).sition.  The  silvery  character  is  accentuated 
by  the  skill  with  which  the  uplifted  hand  catch¬ 
ing  the  -))lashing  crystal  water  is  ])ainted.  Ijar- 
•-illiere’:-  individualisation  of  details  is  sevm  in 
tin  importance  and  neatness  of  his  coiffures, 
■md  in  the  smallness  of  his  hands  and  moutlis. 
i’lobably  no  artist  of  the  eighteenth  century 

celled  him  a)id  Xattier  in  their  j)ortraiture  of 

■  •  hi  fill  iii())i>}r. 


The  five  charming  canvases  by 
Xattier  will  fascinate  everybody.  If 
lie  lacks  the  virility  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  his  power  to  please  and  d'(4re 
fjalant  are  undeniable.  His  refinement 
of  composition  and  delicacy  of  touch 
are  inimitable.  He  marries  absolute 
truth  and  subtle  imagination.  Very 
worthily  was  he  associated  with  An¬ 
toine  Watteau  by  that  famous  con¬ 
noisseur,  M.  de  Crozat,  in  designing 
portraits  and  pictures  for  the  King 
and  for  the  Regent. 

“  The  Comtesse  de  Xeubourg  and 
her  Daughter,”  belonging  to  Mr. 
Reginald  Valle,  is  a  lovely  example 
of  the  master.  The  pre-occupation  of 
the  mother  is  in  delightful  contrast 
with  the  open-eyed  trustfulness  of 
the  child. 

Xattier’s  colours  are  often  rich  and 
well  chosen.  The  superb  scarlet  and 
gold  robe  worn  by  “  Madame  Henriette 
de  Ih-ance,”  lent  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wer¬ 
theimer,  is  characteristic  of  his  manner. 
Its  reflection  is  spread  over  the  speak¬ 
ing  face  of  the  Princess.  This  picture 
is  full  of  harmonious  technique,  and 
is,  perhaps,  Xattier’s  finest  example  of 
Royal  portraiture.  “  Le  Silence  ”  and 
“  Le  Point  du  Jour,”  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  are  very 
famous  pictures.  The  models  were 
celebrated  beauties  of  the  Court  of 
France  the  Demoiselles  de  X'esle.  Glow  and 
animation  are  conspicuous.  Perfect  health  and 
beauty  rarely  had  more  worthy  presentation. 
These  portraits  marked  the  opening  of  Nattier’s 
grand  period.  His  gallery  of  lovely  women  has 
scarce  an  equal. 

Decorative  painters  are  splendidly  represented. 

“  L’Aimable  Accord,”  by  J.  F,  de  Troy,  lent  by 
M.  Wildenstein,  is  a  very  attractive  canvas.  The 
composition  is  bold  and  masterly,  and  the  pose 
and  purjjose  of  the  three  figures  are  facile. 
The  colours  are  well  blended,  and  the  “carna¬ 
tions  ”  are  natural.  Fineness  of  touch  yields  to 
vigour  of  manner — a  necessary  characteristic  of 
decorative  designs  and  schemes  for  tapestry- 
paintings. 

The  connection  between  de  Troy  and  Fr-an^ois 
Roucher  is  evidenced  in  the  huge  panels  beloug- 
i»ig  to  Madame  Ridgway,  and  now  displayed  for 
the  first  time  in  London.  The  “  Prince  of  Deco¬ 
rators,”  although  not  here  at  his  best,  may  be 
usefully  studied;  and,  in  as.sociation  with  the 
superb  examples  at  the  Wallace  Collection,  appre¬ 
ciated  to  the  full.  The  best  of  the  four  is 
undoubtedly  “The  Fortune  Teller”  Boldness, 
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naturalness,  and  ex¬ 
pression  are  all  pro¬ 
jected  from  a  rich  and 
varied  palette.  There 
are  those  avIio  call 
Boucher  coarse,  but 
none  Avill  deny  the 
natural  side  of  his  de¬ 
corativeness.  In  this 
light  shoiild  Ave  study 
his  creations  in  the 
smaller  AAorks  in  the 
exhibition.  “  A  Pas¬ 
toral,”  belonging  to 
Mr.  T.  Humphry  Ward, 
has  a  curious  fascina¬ 
tion.  The  landscape 
is  exquisitely  finished, 
and  there  is  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  the  music 
of  the  trees ;  and  the 
figures  are  Aveli  ar¬ 
ranged  and  painted. 
“  Venus  and  her  Loves, 
her  Bath,  her  Doves,” 
from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  G.  Harland  Peck, 
is  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  beauty 


VENUS  ET  LES  AMOURS. 

By  Boucher.  In  the  Collection  of  G.  Harland  Peck  Esq. 


of  the  living  model  is 
heightened  by  the  ar¬ 
tistic  composition  of 
the  face  and  the  cap¬ 
tivating  graces  of  the 
goddess.  Boucher  has 
here  borrowed  some- 
thing  fro]n  Watteau. 

The  otlier  great 
decorative  painter  of 
tlie  eighteenth  century 
J.  H.  Fragonard 
Avas  more  refined,  per¬ 
haps,  tlian  Bouclier  in 
his  style,  but  not  more 
truly  artistic.  The 
magnificent  suite  of 
panels,  remoAed  from 
their  original  home  at 
(Jrasse,  and  belonging 
noAV  to  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  give  the  note 
to  the  AAdiole  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Their  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  French- 
grey  draperies  and 
carpet,  is  faultless,  and 
makes  one  regret  that 
so  many  of  our  Art 


LE  POINT  DU  JOUR. 


By  Nattier.  In  the  Collection  of  Lionel  Phillips.  Esq 
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lAliibitions  are  ruined  by  unsympathetic  environ¬ 
ment.  “La  bomanee  d’Amour  et  de  la  Jeunesse” 
is  a  romance  of  the  palette  and  the  brush,  which, 
perhaps,  lias  no  eiiual.  Here  we  have — 

“  Hoses,  Roses  all  the  way !  ” 

Nothin"  can  be  imagined  more  ravishing  than 


llie-i-  niiplials  of  Heauty  and  Youth  within  a 
fi  !imc\\  ork  of  .^nnlil  skies,  smiling  landscape, 
dam'iiig  foliage,  and  bright  flowers.  The  dainty 
ei(-tnme  of  (Ik;  figures  aia;  in  exact  harmony 
vsith  the  varying  episodes  of  the  romance.  The 
delie.iii-  symphonies  of  “La  I’oursuite ’’  find 
theif  finah;  in  the  jiageantry  of  “  LbVmant 
‘  nronne."  passing  through  the  hectic  contra- 
=  1*  die-  of  “  Le  Kende/.vous”  and  the  delicious 
•  i.ionic"  cif  “  Les  Souvenirs.”  The  scheme  is 
■  d  ■  n;  in  a  way  mily  jiossible  to  an  artist 
n  -  in  that  southern  fairy-land.  If  the 
>  '  the  p(,  I  -  are  somewhat  fanciful  and 
in  der-),  stmly,  is  it  not  that  the  whole 
•  >mi  ■  -it ions  are  jKM’vaded  with  the  sjiirit 
1  ’  er  di’camlaml  ? 

■’uird  may  be  seen  in  another  mood  in 


“  The  Turkeys,”  lent  by  Mr.  G.  Donaldson.  The 
composition  shows  a  Flemish  influence,  and  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  Chardin  in  the  culinary  utensils. 
Pul  ness  of  colour,  truth  and  dash  point  to  rapid 
execution. 

The  painters  of  the  “  Fetes  Galantes  ”  are  well 
represented  ten  Watteaus,  eight  Paters,  and 
seven  Lancrets.  Quite  the  most  in 
teresting  example  of  the  “  Maitrc- 
Peintre  ”  is  “  L’lle  de  Cythere,”  lent 
by  M.  C.  Sedelmeyer.  It  is  an  early 
work,  and  undoubtedly  a  study  for 
the  superb  chef  d'oeurre  at  the  Louvre, 
with  its  sumptuous  replica  at  Berlin, 
“  L’Embarquement  pour  Cythere.”  The 
figures  are  painted  with  characteristic 
truth,  and,  if  they  appear  somewhat 
stiff,  the  beauteous  little  Loves  pro¬ 
mise  animation  and  gaiety.  The  illu¬ 
mination  and  transparency  are  re¬ 
markable.  The  Gallery  contains  several 
examples  of  “  Les  Comedieus  Italiens;” 
Lord  Iveagh’s  is  the  most  famous 
historically,  and  was  painted  at  Green¬ 
wich  in  1720.  “La  Masquerade,”  lent 
by  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  M.P.,  is  more 
characteristic  in  the  pearly-white  il¬ 
luminated  dresses  of  Columbine  and 
her  maidens.  Watteau’s  piquancy  of 
pencilling,  lightness  of  touch,  and 
brilliancy  of  coloxir  are  beautifully 
exemplified  in  “  Le  Lorgneur,”  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  A.  Wertheimer,  and  in 
“La  Danse,”  lent  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Peck. 
“  Detachement  faisant  halte  ”  (here 
called  “Camp  Followers”),  from  Mr. 
W.  A.  Coats’  collection,  is  one  of 
Watteau’s  Valenciennes  pictures,  the 
fruit  of  an  indigent  and  sad,  though 
studious  brush. 

Pater's  “  Plaisirs  Champetres,”  lent 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Vaile,  is  an  admirable 
example  of  Watteau’s  most  faithful  pupil  and 
copyist.  It  is  the  fashion  to  undervalue  his  art, 
but  the  brilliancy  of  his  general  tone,  the  sparkle 
of  his  colour,  and  his  transparency  are  occa¬ 
sionally  close  behind  Watteau.  Two  charming 
pictures  of  his  are  “Reunion  dans  un  Jardin” 
and  “line  Fete  Champetre,”  both  belonging  to 
IMr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews.  They  are  noteworthy  for  the 
illumination  of  the  figures  no  less  than  for  their 
easy  pose,  and  the  landscape  has  its  atmosphere. 
Lancret  is  not  so  worthily  represented  as  one 
could  wish.  Several  pictures  bearing  his  name 
are  certainly  not  his  brush-work — he  may  have 
assisted,  but  they  entirely  lack  his  grace  of 
outline  and  movement,  and  his  splendid  finish. 

“  La  Danse,”  lent  by  M.  Werneck,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  undoubtedly  by  this  master.  It  is  a 
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GIRL  WITH  A  GOLDFINCH. 

By  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  P.R  A. 

By  Permission  of  Messrs,  Graves  and  Co, 

perfect  little  gem,  and  bears  all  his  charac- 
tiaisatioii,  down  to  the  little  bine  bows  of 
liis  dancing  cavalier! 

One  of  the  most  striking  portraits  iii 
tlie  Exhilhtion  is  that  of  “  Hobespierre,”  by 
(ireuze,  belonging  to  Lord  Rosebery.  It  is 
a  ))iece  of  stiong  painting,  and  i)laces  the 
master’s  fame  on  a  far  higher  level  than 
his  galleiy  of  “])retty  girl  heads.”  Is  the 
cxjiression  a  smile  or  a  sneer?  AVho  can 
-ay?  It  haunts  one,  anyhow,  and  this 
marks  its  influence.  The  “  Portrait  of  his 
l''ather,”  hmt  by  Mr.  G.  Donaldson,  although 
not  new  to  the  Guildhall,  is  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion. 

Of  “small”  masters  re))resented  Gabriel 
St.  An  bin  is  seen  to  advantage  in  “  Lo 
.Nf)///,e  de  l'’igai  o,'’  belonging  to  M.  Werma-k, 
nnnsnal  in  its  colour  and  liveliness.  Clement 
•Moreau’s  “Sni)j)er  Partj^”  lent  by  Ijord 
Northbrook,  i.s,  in  a  way,  iiresistible. 

In  the  Ibitish  section,  of  course',  Key- 
nohls,  Cainsborongh,  and  Pomney  hold 
\ay.  Their  fn-c,  fresh,  and  Avholesome 
>  ' >inpo-itions  are  restful  to  the;  eye.  “The 
tafforel  Children,”  belonging  to  the  Duke 
■f  Silt In'i’laml,  and  the  two  jiortraits  of 
'■  L“ly  Hamilton”  jeroclaim  the  greatness 

Moinney.  The  freshness  and  unaffected- 
f»f  his  wennen  and  girls  are  in  superb 
,, trust  with  the  courtly  elegances  of 


Largilliere,  Nattier,  and  Drouais.  “Mrs.  Trench,” 
lent  by  M.  C.  Sedelmeyer,  is  a  thoughtful  com¬ 
position.  The  head  is  well  posed,  in  one  of  the 
master’s  favourite  positions,  and  the  play  of  the 
features  is  excellent.  Sir  Joshua’s  “  Girl  with 
a  Goldfinch,”  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Humphry  AVard, 
is  a  delightful  example  of  the  master’s  captivat¬ 
ing  conceit — his  espicglerie,  “coyness,”  comes  near 
it.  It  calls  to  mind  his  winsome  little  “  Strawberry 
Girl  ”  in  the  AVallace  Collection. 

The  two  most  striking  Gainsboroughs  are 
“  The  Cottage  Girl,”  from  Air.  A.  L.  Basset’s 
collection,  and  “  A  Landscape,”  lent  by  Air. 
R.  AV.  Hudson.  In  the  former,  the  child’s 
head  and  face  are  natural  and  speaking.  The 
composition  is  characteristic  of  simple  English 
life.  The  master’s  trees,  and  the  pose  of  his 
figures,  give  interesting  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  AV'atteau. 

The  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  compares  favour¬ 
ably  with  those  Avhich  have  gone  before,  and  is 
a  further  proof — if  any  were  needed — of  the 
benevolence  and  artistic  instincts  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  London.  Aluch  of  the  credit  of  the 
enterprise,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  Director,  Air. 
Temple,  who  has,  once  more,  done  good  service 
to  the  City  and  to  the  public. 

E.  Stalev'. 


MRS.  TRENCH. 

By  Romney. 

By  Permission  of  M.  Charles  Sedelmeyer. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

By  the  late  Phil  R.  Morris,  A  R.A.  Engraved  by  Charles  Roberts 


A  WORD  ON  BEHALF  OF  PHILIP  RICHARD  MORRIS,  A.R.A. 


IT  is  due  to  the  iiieinory  of  Phil  Moi'ris  that 
the  world  should  be  reminded  of  the  real 
excellence  to  which  he  once  attained  and  of  the 
position  which  he  once  occupied.  Of  later  years 
—  a  score,  maybe — his  powers  had  been  on  the 
Avane ;  a  sort  of  creeping  artistic  paralysis  had 
come  over  him  and  affected,  in  order,  his 
capacity  for  composition,  his  eye  for  colour,  and 
his  hand  for  draAving,  His  friends  in  due  course 
passed  his  pictures  in  regret,  and  the  symiiathy 
they  felt  for  the  painter  made  their  sorroAv  the 
more  profound.  They  had  a  real  respect  for 
the  man,  foi‘  his  courage  and  his  unfailing 
courtesy.  He  had  suffered  much  during  his 
life,  and  the  end  of  it  Avas  shadoAA^ed  by  the 
pain  of  the  hospital  bed  and  the  anguish  of 
the  operating  table.  But  he  never  complained. 
He  had  nothing  but  Avords  of  gratitude  and 
of  patience,  and  by  his  life  he  proved  his 
maxim,  that  “  The  only  way  for  a  man  to 
bear  his  troubles  is  to  bear  them  like  a  man ; 
the  only  Avay  to  refer  to  them  is  to  be 
silent  about  them.” 


But  in  his  early  life — the  time  aaIucIi  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  and  succeeded  his  election 
into  the  Royal  Academy — his  Avork  AA^as  of  very 
considerable  merit  and  promised  to  be  of  a 
higher  order  still.  As  a  young  )nan  he  had 
broken  aAvay  from  the  indentures  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  life,  and,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  and  A.  L.  Egg,  R.A., 
he  threAA^  himself  into  art-study  with  ardour; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  earlier  pictures 
Avere  bought  by  Avell-knoAvn  artists.  He  began 
Avith  Avhat  may  be  called  sea-shore  subjects, 
such  as  “  Voices  from  the  Sea,”  “  Drift-Avreck 
from  the  Armada,”  “  Cradled  in  His  Calling,” 
and  the  like,  and  then  turned  to  paintings  of 
religious  import,  in  AA'hich  he  shoAA^ed  a  Aery 
sincere  feeling  and  a  genuine  ability.  “  Where 
They  Crucified  Him,”  “  The  ShadoAV  of  the 
Cross,”  “Whereon  He  Died,”  “Jesu  Salvator,” 
“The  Shepherd  of  Jerusalem,”  “The  Summit  of 
Calvary,”  may  be  cited  as  fair  examples  of  his 
Avork  in  this  class.  Each  picture  contained 
some  felicitous  touch  of  original  thought  and 
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THE  MOWERS. 

A  Skltch  of  the  Picture  by  the  late  P.  R.  Morris  ARA 

lV‘olin,!T,  and  none  of  them  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  loiifjf  oil  the  artist’s  hands. 

ill  •■The  Sailor’s  Wedding”  and  “The  F(4e 
Dii  II  at  I  lieppe,”  he  once  more  returned  to  the 
.-iihjects  of  sea-life,  which  attracted  him  almost 
to  the  end;  hnt  his  last  picture  to  achieve 
a  real  success  was  “Sons  of  the  Brave” — 
tlie  l)oys  of  a  military  school  emerging 
with  their  liand  into  the  open  street.  It 
was  a  complex  picture,  full  of  character, 
of  aliility,  and  full,  also,  of  the  right 
I'eelillg. 

Among  liis  other  better-known  paintings 
are  ••'J’lie  Caplain's  Return,”  “  Tlie  Golden 
Hour.''  ••  I’rison  l'’are”~in  wliich  a  poor 
eapti\c  i"  handing  a  portion  of  liis  scanty 
iboii  to  a  eoni)l(‘  of  snifering  little  niusi- 
l  ian  w  lio  ha\'e  lieen  serenading  him — “The 
bathers  I  tistiirlied  ”  (which,  in  1882,  touched 
tlie  highe-t  price  e\'er  paid  for  a  picture 
of  .\Iorri''s  in  tlie  sale-room,  when  tlie  Her- 
iiion  ('olleelion  was  dispersed  at  Christie’s), 

••'I’he  bridal  .Morn,”  “  Stveetliearts  and 
\\  i\e  and  “  d’he  W’ounded  F;iwn.”  In 
tie  I’ari'  Exhibition  of  1878  there  were 
"The  Mowei>,'’  “  d'he  betijier  jind  the 
I  h.wer  and  “ 'The  Sailor’s  Wedding;” 
and  at  the  bo_\al  Academy  of  tlnit  yetir 
<  :  nali-ed  his  election  tis  Assoeitite  by 

■■  -III  1  ibiit  ing  “'I'he  Eii  st  Comninnion  ”  tiiid 
Th.  Tomb.” 

I’hil  .^lol  I  i  ’  art  was  siinjile,  earnest, 

'  I  direct,  well  niiled  (o  his  subjects;  but 
land  cajie  wa-  never  eipial  to  his 
i  <  .  The  fact  is,  hr;  was  prtictically  the 
!  ■  t  of  the  british  .Museum,  wdiere  he 
■  I  -t  him  elf  to  -cliool,  as  it  were,  while 
rimling  rait  hi.s  ajiiirenticeship  to 
Ti  d  nn  ymiiathetic  master.  V^et 
■  -e  lit  wa  tr  nrler,  his  present.ation 
i.'i'-efiil  anil  ilelicate  in  Iheir 


xva.y ;  and  although  he  had  little  in 
common  with  the  modern  school,  and 
although,  if  measured  by  the  scale  of  the 
great  poet,  the  greah  colourist,  or  the 
more  eminent  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
would  be  found  wanting,  Phil  Morris  must 
not  be  dismissed  as  of  no  account  because 
nature  played  the  traitor  to  him  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  his  life. 

In  1858  Morris  won  the  travelling 
studentship  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
for  twenty  years  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  rising 
men.  Although  that  promise  was  not 
wholly  to  be  fulfilled,  lie  succeeded  ni 
interesting  the  public  in  Ms  work,  and  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  wide  vogue  for  engravings  for  his  pictures. 
Of  his  paintings  he  exhibited  about  190  in  the 
chief  London  Exhibitions;  half  of  these  went 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1900,  w-hen  he  realised 
that  the  game  was  up,  he  became  a  “  retired 
A.R.A.” 


SONS  OF  THE  BRAVE 
By  the  late  Phil  R,  Morris,  A.R.A. 


A  SHEPHERD  OF  JERUSALEM. 

By  the  late  Phil  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.  Engraved  by  Jonnard. 
In  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  Liverpool. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

S  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  a  small 
committee,  a  charming  little  water-colour 


and  critic.  The  portrait  was  painted  by  Turner 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  Mr.  Monk- 


J  M.  W.  TURNER. 

By  Himself. 

ilrawing  of  .1.  M.  W.  Turner,  as  a  boy,  has  been 
presented  to  the  national  collection  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  the  art-Avriter 


RICHARD  Wl:.SON.  P.A. 

A  •  AP,  Memos 


WILLIAM  J.  MULLER. 

By  Himself. 

house.  The  Committee  collected  about  £120  for 
its  purchase,  and  Avhile  it  admirably  serves  the 
special  object  Avhich  the  Committee  had  in  view. 


CHARLES  LAMB. 

By  H  Meyer, 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

By  a.  E.  Chalon,  R.A, 

it  adds  considerable  interest  to  the  “  artists' 
room  ”  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

This  special  collection  of  portraits  has  been 
further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  auto¬ 
graph  miniature  of  AVilliain  J.  Muller  and  an 
old  copy  of  Anton  Raphael  Mengs’  portrait  of 
Richard  Wilson,  R.A.  The  two  latter  were 
acquired  by  i^urchase. 

New  portraits  of  literary  interest  are  those 
of  Charles  Lamb,  by  H.  Meyer  (purchased) ;  Dr. 
Johnson,  attributed  to  John  Opie,  R.A.  (presented 


JOHN  BUNYAN. 
BY  Thomas  Sadler. 


by  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  -  Gower)  ;  William 
Somerville,  poet,  and  author  of  “  The  Chase,” 
painted  in  the  school  of  Kneller  (presented  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Pigott) ;  John  Gerard,  M.D.  (1545- 
1G12),  the  author  of  the  famous  “  Herball,” 
painted  by  an  unknown  contemporary  artist 
(purchased) ;  and  Charles  John  Kean,  the  great 
actor,  a  drawing  in  black  chalk,  by  E.  Goodwin 
Lewis  (purchased).  Of  special  interest  in  this 
connection  is  the  famous  portrait  of  John 
Bunyan,  painted  in  1685  by  Thomas  Sadler, 
which  has  been  acquired  for  the  collection  from 
the  Countess  of  Cavan.  This  portrait  and  the 
pencil  drawing  by  Robert  White  in  the  Print 


LABURNUMS  OF  BATTERSEA. 

From  the  Etching  by  Theodore  Roussel. 

Room  of  the  British  Museum  are  the  only 
authentic  portraits  of  the  author  of  “  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  which  are  known  to  exist. 
The  history  of  the  portrait  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  days  of  Bunyan  himself,  from  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  Countess  of  Cavan.  The 
painting  formerly  belonged  to  the  Countess’s 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Olive,  who  was  for  many 
years  rector  of  Ayot  St.  Lawrence,  Herts,  and 
who  obtained  it  from  a  source  contemporary 
with  Bunyan. 

A  drawing  of  Marguerite  Power,  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Blessington,  by  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A., 
has  been  presented  by  Alfred  Jones,  Esq.,  and 
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two  sketches  of  Charles  James  Fox,  by  the  Hon. 
Philip  Stanhope.  A  fnll-length  statuette  of 
Samuel  Morley,  by  Mr.  Havard  Thomas,  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Francis  L)rai3er,  and  a  bust 
portrait  of  Charles  II  has  been  purchased. 

THE  PRINT  ROOM,  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

By  W.  ROBERTS. 

M  THEODORE  ROUSSEIj,  like  IM.  Lncien 
,  Pissarro,  whose  very  interesting  gift  of 


way  to  the  improver.  Sordid  as  the  Battersea  of 
to-day  undoubtedly  is,  M.  Roussel  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  in  catching  some  of  its  artistic 
aspects.  One  of  his  largest  etchings  —  all  of 
which  are  in  aquafortis  and  dry-point — is  an 
ambitious  representation,  entitled  “Laburnums 
of  Battersea,”  and  another  is  a  view  of  Batter¬ 
sea  as  seen  from  Chelsea  Bridge,  with  a  back  view 
of  a  typical  “  slavey.”  One  of  the  ten  lithographs 
also  deals  with  the  same  district. 

But  it  is  at  Chelsea  that  M.  Roussel  has  clearly 


CHEYNE  WALK,  CHELSEA. 

■  MM  Etching  oy  THEOOORt  ROUSSEL. 

iiiipic--i()ii-  of  his  own  CDgi'aviiig  on  wood  was 
I  Mlcncd  to  and  illustrated  in  a,  ))revious  number 
tlic  .M  \(i  \/,i.Ni-;  o|.'  Akt,  is  a  Frenchman  who 
I''*  '  I  I  led  ill  England.  M.  Koussel’s  t)resenta- 

U'lii  lo  tin-  Print  I'ooni  of  the  British  IMuseum 
'  'inpri  (  forty  of  his  own  (dchingH  <‘vnd  ten 
tl.i..:-r;iph  .  the  whole  foi'ining  a  grou])  of  excep- 
’  '  d  inlere‘-1.  d'hey  may  b<!  said  to  be  a 

'  I  ■.'III  -  impressions  of  Eondon  and  Jjondon 

•  't  M’ore  paiticidarly  of  life  and  scenes  at 
’  '  :  ■  ‘  and  (  hel-ea.  Battersea  has  long  since 

'  1  '  the  plea-ant  village  m^ar  London  it 
<  ■  '  1  t'ir\  ;i-'o:  it  is  now  a  |)nrely  u'oi'king- 
'‘'•'1.  <'hcl-ea  still  r(‘t!dn.s  sf)mething 
:  ”  '  lid  eliarm,  but  the  modern  ljuilder  i.s 
m'!-i.rni-ing  it,  .and  in  time  the  Old 
(  ailyle  fir-t  knew  it  will  lia\(!  given 


found  his  most  sympathetic  subjects.  We  have, 
for  instance,  very  Whistlerian  “bits”  of  such  places 
as  the  liistoric  Cheyne  Walk,  a  view  of  the  corner 
of  Luna  Street,  two  or  three  of  the  Phubankment 
at  Chelsea,  the  railway  and  the  suspension  bridges, 
of  the  fish-shop — of  all  places  in  the  world  surely 
the  most  unlovely  and  least  suggestive  to  the 
oi’dinary  eye! — on  the  Embankment,  the  steam 
launch  and  pleasure-boats,  and  of  Chelsea  children, 
Avith  and  without  the  family  perambulator,  and  so 
forth.  His  flower-pieces  in  vcrnin-mon  and  aqua¬ 
tint  are  also  quite  charming,  the  most  successful 
of  all  in  this  direction  being,  perhaps,  a  bunch 
in  an  old  Chinese  vase,  recalling,  as  so  hapijily 
suggested  by  a  Avriter  in  the  Times,  the  manner 
of  Bracquemond.  Of  a  totally  different  kind  of 
essay  is  the  clever  manipulation  of  light  and  per- 
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PIERROT  EN  PIED. 

From  the  Etching  by  Theodore  Roussel. 


•speetive  in  “A  Window  seen  tlirongli  a  Window,” 
a  view  from  the  interior  of  a  room  across  a 
narrow  street  into  the  opposite  house,  the 
subtleties  of  which  would  probably  be  lost  in  a 
photographic  reproduction. 

His  portraits  and  figure  studies  show  him  to 
be  one  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  cleverest  followers, 
without  laying  him  open  to  the  charge — which 
is  almost  invariably  true  of  the  average  follower 
— of  being  a  mere  imitator.  There  are  two  ver¬ 
sions  of  “  Pierrot  en  pied,”  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in 
the  traditional  character  of  Pierrot,  one  in  black 
and  the  other  in  red ;  there  are  also  two  states  of 
a  profile  of  a  woman.  It  is  chronologically  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  one  of  these  portrait  studies, 
“  Little  Paul,”  is  dated  February  6th,  1889,  and  it 
is,  possibly,  one  of  the  earliest  in  date  in  the  col¬ 


lection  ;  there  are  two  portraits  of  himself  in  the 
collection,  as  well  as  of  Miss  Edith  Austen  and  of 
Mr.  Basil  Got  to.  Perhai^s  the  most  daringly  experi¬ 
mental  of  the  lithographs  is  an  altogether  charm¬ 
ing  and  evidently  rapid  study  of  lamp-light  efPects. 

M.  Roussel’s  two  portfolios  form  a  very 
acceptable  addition  to  the  Print  Room,  and  their 
interest  will  possibly  be  greater  a  quarter  of  a 
century  hence  than  now.  Each  jirint,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  printed  from  several  jilates,  “  in 
which  rernis-moii  is  combined  with  etching  in 
pure  line,  biit  all  traces  of  the  exact  process  have 
been  concealed,  no  plate-marks  or  registers  being 
visible.  Each  finished  print  is  attached  by  a 
movable  hinge  to  a  colour- printed  mount,”  whieli 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  frame  and  back¬ 
ground. 


“S  '  ’ 


PROFILE  OF  A  WOMAN. 

From  the  Etching  by  Theodore  Roussel. 
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[is]  THE  HEMLOCK  LEAGUE.— I  should  be  gl.ad  ot 

any  information  concerning  the  Hemlock  League,  and 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  ? — M.  G. 

This  is  an  association  of  art-workers  and 
craftsmen  which  meets  at  various  studios  for  the 
discussion  of  art  topics,  more  particularly  of  those 
relating  to  the  applied  arts.  It  consisted  originally 
of  seven  members,  each  of  wliom  represented  a 
different  craft — a  painter,  a  sculptor,  a  glass-stain er, 
a  designer,  a  decoratoi',  a  metal-worker,  and  a  black- 
and-white  artist.  The  membership  has  increased, 


but  the  principle  of  the  society  Was  to  bring  into  con¬ 
tact  all  the  representatives  of  the  various  branches 
of  art-work  for  mutual  improvement,  and  so  escape 
from  isolation  and  narrow  grooves,  to  appreciate 
wider  application  of  applied  art,  and  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  methods  of  each  other’s  work.  The 
name  of  “The  Hemlock  League”  was  chosen  to 
suggest  the  driving  to  suicide  of  old-fashioned 
ide.as  in  art  and  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  development  of  latent  talent  among  the 
younger  London  artists.  Like  the  flowers  of  the 
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hemlock  ])lant.  tlie  members,  although  represent¬ 
ing  ditt'erent  sections  of  applied  art,  kept  in  close 
touch  with  each  other,  and  rested  on  the  one 
main  stem  of  art.  The  scope  of  the  League  has 
hecm  broadened  by  the  admittance  to  its  meetings 
of  architects  and  others  closely  interested  in  the 
application  of  decorative  art,  and  the  result  has 
proved  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  members  and 
\isitors. 

|3:)(i|  PORTRAIT  OF  A  HORSE  BY  GILPIN.  —  I 
venture  to  write  in  regard  to  a  picture  of  a  horse. 
It  is  very  smoothly  and  most  beautifully  painted,  and 
i>  in  good  condition.  It  is  signed  “J.  Gilpin,  1794,” 
and  its  size  is  21  inches  by  18  inches.  It  seems  to  be 
a  i)ortrait,  as  tliei’e  are  a  few  white  marks,  evidently 
where  the  saddle  has  been. — W.  Ellison  {Perth). 

Is  it  not  likely  that  our  correspondent  has 
mistaken  the  initial  of  the  painter?  The  only 
(dlpiii  we  know  of  at  the  period  of  the  picture 
was  .Sawrey  Gilpin,  R.A.,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  horse  ])ortrait  painters  in  England.  He  was 
horn  in  17.3.3,  and  died  in  1807.  He  painted  jior- 
t rails  of  raeei's  foi-  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
put  liorses  into  several  of  Barret’s  landscapes.  He 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1790 
and  a  full  member  in  1797.  One  of  his  v  orks, 
‘•(inlli\-er  and  the  Honylndinyms,”  was  sold  in 
1772  for  E20.  and  iKNiily  a  century  later  fetched 
0.19  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Alhemaile’s  collection. 
Anotlier  picture  of  “A  Spaniel”  was  sold  at  the 
Duke  of  1  t.unilton's  sale  for  4199. 

|2')7|  THE  MOWER  IN  PICTORIAL  ART.  -  Mr.  Clausen’s 
note  on  the  altitude  of  a  mower  is  interesting  hut  not 
eon\incing.  'I'o  me  it  seems  to  he  a  matter  of  fact 
i  ;il  her  t  ban  of  theoi'y  or  controversy,  for  by  sett  ing  a 
iiiowei-  to  woik  his  attitude  can  he  easily  recorded.  A 
frieiiil  of  mine,  an  agricultural  expert,  on  looking  at 
Ward's  pietm-e  exclaimed,  “Very  fine!  but  the  artist 
who  i)ainted  it  never  handled  a  scythe,”  and  this 
coincides  with  my  own  \  iew.  A  lazy  workman  might 
.•ido|)t  this  cramped  position,  hut  a  north-country  mower 
eei  taiid>’  would  not,  for,  with  the  left  foot  in  advance, 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  strength  of  the  right 
arm  .ire  fully  utilised.  'I'he  successive  strokes  are  made 
by  mo\  ing  foi'ward  t  he  right  foot,  then  the  left,  which 
aUvays  I’ctains  its  jiosition  in  advance. — .1.  Maci^ueen. 

*,  I  am  afraid  it  is  dil'Iicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
eon\inee  Mr.  .M.acipieen,  foi’  he  puts  forward  his 
hare  ;i-.-erl  ions  as  matters  of  fact,  and  dismisses  my 
note  (in  w  hich  I  ha\e  tiled  to  jmt  the  facts  as  acen- 
I  'lely  ;iiid  plainly  as  I  can)  as  “  matter  of  theory  or 


controversy.”  It  is  really  matter  of  observation. 

1  am  very  familiar  with  the  movement,  having 
studied  it  carefully,  and  have  only  one  or  two  more 
facts  to  add  to  my  note.  To-day  I  asked  fifteen 
field  labourers  (all  “agricultural  experts”)  which 
foot  was  put  forward  in  mowing,  and,  with  one 
exception,  they  all 
said  the  right  foot, 
and  that  it  was  kept 
a.  little  forward 
throughout.  One 
man,  whom  I  set 
to  work  wuth  the 
scythe,  showed  me 
that  it  was  so. 

I  may  mention 
that  the  right  foot 
goes  foinvard  as  the 
scythe  goes  hack, 

Ihe  left  as  the  stroke 
begins  (I  had  thought 
the  feet  w'ere  about 
even  ;  it  seems  they 
are  not  quite).  1 
have  mentioned  the  ~ 

Meunier  statuette  ] 

(end  of  stroke,  left  \  \  U  y 

foot  forward),  and 

now  send  you  a  rough  tracing  of  a  woodcut  by 
Millet  (also  an  “agricultural  expert”).  I  can  send 
you  the  cut  if  you  wish.  You  will  see  that  he  gives 
right  foot  forward  (beginning  of  stroke).  But 
])erhaps  Mr.  Macqueen  will  oblige  you  by  giving  his 
lecord  of  the  facts.  1  do  not  know'  'Ward’s  jiicture 
to  which  he  alludes.  Mr.  Macqueen  speaks  of  the 
“attitude”  of  a  mower  at  work,  but  surely  it  is 
not  an  attitude  but  a  series  of  movements,  and  as 
I  tried  to  make  clear  in  my  note,  which  I  am  afraid 
he  did  not  understand,  it  depends  on  the  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  the  moment  of  the  action  chosen, 
how  the  ligure  looks. —  G.  Clausen,  A.R.A.,  'Wid- 
dington. 

’I'his  matter  is  constantly  cropping  up  betw'een  the 
public  and  artists.  Many  painters  have  been  careless  in 
their  rendering  of  facts,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Frederick 
Walker,  deliberate  in  their  distortion  of  them  to  their 
artistic  purposes.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  so  acute 
an  observer  as  Mr.  George  Clausen,  an  artist  of  such 
invariable  sincerity,  has  set  forth  his  experience  of 
years  ;  and  w'e  are  glad  that,  in  response  to  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  challenge,  he  has  settled  the  point  for  good 
and  all.— The  Editor. 
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h  ■  ‘  ■  '  I '  1 1  L  -|)i  iiig  exhibition  of  I  be  Royal  Sociel.y 

I  of  Bi'ilish  Artisls  can  be  praised  as  a 
<;  ire -I  iiig  gallieriiig  of  piefures  by  young 
!■  Ir  iiigest  ill  landscapes,  bul  it  includes 
pi  '  ire  w  hieh  show  oT'iginalit  y  of  idea  and 
!  I- I  oiiijili:  hmeiil .  One  of  (lu;  best,  land- 
.  .  L.  I’lfocTOR’.s  “  .Silvery  .Morn,”  a  rivei'- 
’  iii.iiii]  with  adniirahle  j’elicence;  and 
re  Mr.  W.  Dew  hi  kkt’s  “  La  Creuse, 
.  o.  H.  Li- .M  Es'l'Ev'.s  “  Wild  Clouds  of  Des- 
.'1.  iNTfi -ll’"  “'I’lie  End  of  a  Berkshire 


Village,”  Mr.  F.  Foottet’s  “The  Abbey,  Westminster,” 
Mr.  C.  M.  Q.  OiU'fiARDSON’s  “One  Summer  Day,” 
and  the  water  colours  of  Mr.  G.  tk  Haiti;,  IMr. 
.1.  I).  Fraser,  and  Mi'.  Norman  Wilkinson.  Mr.  W. 
Grah.vm  Rorertson’s  “La  Dame  au  Pavot,”  and  a 
jiortrait  by  Mr.  ILyu  Hurst,  are  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  ligure  subjects. 

At  the  New  English  Art  Club  the  most  atti'active 
pictures  are  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell’s  “Chepstow  Castle 
and  Town”  and  “The  Mirror,”  Mr.  P.  W.  Hteer’s 
“Bridgnorth,”  .Mr.  W.  Orpen’s  “The  Valuers,”  Mr. 
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.1.  L.  Hen’ky's  “Winter  Qnarteid  ”  and  “On  tlie  Hayle 
River,”  and  the  portraits  by  iMr.  C.  W.  Ftkse  and  Mr. 
Fraxcis  Bate.  Among  the  drawings  Mr.  H.  B. 
Brabazox's  “Lake  of  Lucerne,”  Mi*.  Hugh  C.\bter’s 
“  Scene  at  Tivoli,”  Mr.  George  Thojisox’s  “The  Gower 
Coast,”  Mr.  A.  W.  Rich’s  “On  the  Wandle”  and 
“Thames  Barges,”  the  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Mr. 
Muirhead  Boxe,  and  a  fan  by  Mi'.  C.  Coxder  are  of 
particular  importance.  The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  is 
more  than  usually  attractive. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere’s  sketches  and  studies,  recently 
collected  in  the  gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Societjx  gave  a 
fascinating  insight  into  his  methods.  Their  beauty  of 
draughtsmanship,  their  wonderful  understanding  of 
animal  character,  and  their  surprising  variety  made  the 
show  supremely  significant  as  the  revelation  of  the 
strength  of  an  artist  who  deservedly  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  favourites  of  the  public. 

3Ir.  Wallace  Rimixgtox  has  been  showing  in  the 
same  gallery  a  number  of  water-colour  drawings  of 
English  and  Spanish  landscapes  and  architectural  sub¬ 
jects.  He  has  a  definite  capacity  for  choosing  paintahle 
subjects,  and  he  treats  them  always  with  excellent 
discretion,  so  that  this  exhibition  was  as  pleasing 
artistically  as  it  was  instructive  topographically. 

Mr.  Moxt.vgue  Smyth’s  landscapes  in  oil  and  water 
colour,  which  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dowdeswell, 
claimed  attention  particularly  because  they  marked  the 
highest  level  to  which  he  has  so  far  attained  in  his 
practice.  His  method  is  so  individual,  his  colour  sense 
so  refined,  and  his  judgment  of  atmospheric  subtleties 
so  correct,  that  his  works  are  always  worth  studying  ; 
and  every  y'car  seems  to  add  perceptilily  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  craft. 

Mr.  Tom  Mostyx’s  religious  picture,  “Christ  and  the 
Little  Ones,”  now  to  he  seen  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s 
gallery,  is  an  unusual  example  of  a  class  of  art  production 
which  is  apt  to  be  better  in  intention  than  execution. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  depend  upon  its  subject  for  its 
interest,  for  it  is  a  technical  achievement  of  real  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  distinguished  by  cieverness  of  composition, 
robustness  of  feeling,  and  sumptuousness  of  colour,  and 
it  appeals  legitimately  to  all  lovers  of  good  work. 

Mr.  Muirhe.vd  Bone  is  a  Scotch  artist  who  uses 
many  mediums  with  equal  facility.  He  showed  lately 
at  the  Carfax  Gallery  a  number  of  drawings  in  pen  and 
ink,  and  wash,  a  few  etchings,  and  some  oil  paintings, 
all  of  which  deserve  to  be  counted  as  more  than 
ordinarily  good  illustrations  of  the  artistic  views  of  a 
man  who  has  the  wish  and  the  power  to  depart  definitely 
from  the  beaten  track. 

Mr.  D.  Y.  Cajieron  also  prefers  the  display  of  a 
personal  conviction  to  any  attempt  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  his  predecessors.  His  etchings,  at  iMr.  Gutekunst’s 
gallery,  must  be  noted  for  their  exquisite  delicacy  of 
drawing,  and  for  their  clever  management  of  tone  con- 
ti’asts.  His  powers  are  steadily  maturing,  and  his  right 
to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  best  of  modern  etchers  is 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious. 

Though  Raeburn  was  until  comparatively  recent 
times  one  of  the  least  appreciated  of  British  masters, 
few  people  now  deny  that  he  is  quite  entitled  to  rank 
with  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  the  other  great 
painters  who  were  his  contemporaries.  A  small  loan 
collection  of  his  work  has  been  shown  at  Messrs. 
Forbes  and  Paterson’s  Gallery ;  it  includes  several  of 
his  best  pictures. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Ridley  Art  Club,  held  during 
April  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  was  notable  chiefly  for  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Olivier,  Mr.  R.  Jack,  Mr. 
Cecil  Rae,  Mr.  J.  M.  ^Macintosh,  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite,  and 


Mr.  Newtox’^  Shepard.  It  was  a  very  fair  display,  and 
was  attractively  arranged. 

The  pictures  and  drawings  by  Turner,  from  Farnley 
Hall,  which  are  being  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Lawrie’s 
Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street,  make  a  most  impressive 
assertion  of  the  powei's  of  the  great  British  master.  The 
collection  includes  three  splendid  oil  pictures,  the  great 
“  Dort,”  the  “Pilot  Hailing  Smack  in  the  Channel,” 
and  a  figure  subject,  “Rembrandt’s  Daughter;” 
and  a  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  water-colour 
drawings  and  studies.  The  hulk  of  these  lielong  to 
Turner’s  best  period,  and  are  characterised  by  all  those 
admirable  qualities  of  observaition  ,and  accomplishment 
which  gave  to  his  work  its  right  to  a  place  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  woi'ld.  Such  a  rei)resentative 
dis]day  of  his  productions  has  not  been  seen  in  London 
for  many  years. 

A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  exhibition  of 
l)ortraits  In’  Bex.jajiin  -  Constant  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery.  It  was  opened  less  than  a  mouth  before  his 
death,  and  while  he  was  suffering  from  what  proved  to 
he  a  fatal  illness.  The  state  of  his  health  prevented  him 
from  making  the  collection  as  large  anil  representative 
as  he  had  intended,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  his  best 
portraits  have  been  brought  together  to  prove  what 
an  able  artist  he  was.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the 
pictures  presented  are  tliose  of  Lord  Wemyss,  the 
French  Ambassador,  Mdlle.  Angele  Delasalle,  and  H.M. 
Queen  Alexandra,  but  practically  all  of  them  are  works 
of  real  importance.  A  number  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Granby’s  charming  pencil  portraits  were  also  shown 
in  the  Gallery. 

The  Surrey  Art  Circle,  a  society  which  counts  many 
distinguished  artists  among  its  members,  has  just  held 
its  annual  exhibition  at  the  Continental  Gallery.  The 
best  contributions  came  from  Mr.  Montague  Smyth, 
]Mr.  G.  Leon  Little,  Mr.  .1.  E.  Grace,  Mr.  A.  E.  Proctor, 
iMr.  Claude  Hayes,  Mr.  .1.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Moore  among  the  landscape  painters,  and  fiom  Mr. 
R.  Frampton  and  Mr.  John  Proctor  among  the  figure 
men. 

Mr.  Morttjier  Mexpes  gave  lately,  in  the  Gallei'ies 
of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  a  fresh  demonstration  of  his 
versatility  and  technical  skill.  He  exhibited  a  number 
of  water-colour  pictures  of  “The  World’s  Children,” 
which  deserve  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  treatment  and  their  charm  of  colour.  The 
show  was,  as  is  usual  with  all  displays  of  his  work, 
original  in  manner,  but  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
seen  collective  work  by  the  clever  artist  which  we 
like  better. 

i\lr.  Talbot  Kella’,  in  the  same  galleries  and  at  the 
same  time,  showed  some  water-colour  drawings  of 
“Egypt:  from  Assouan  to  the  Sea,”  brilliant  studies  of 
Eastern  scenery,  strongly  expressed  and  full  of  char¬ 
acter.  His  success  in  rendering  effects  of  brilliant 
sunlight  without  exaggeration  of  tone  relations  must 
be  specially  commended. 

IMr.  Dudley  Hardy’s  water-colours,  “  On  and  Off 
the  Coast,”  which  appeared  at  the  (Yntinental  Gallery 
towards  the  end  of  May,  can  fairly  be  called  excep¬ 
tional  successes.  Their  strength  of  draughtsmanship, 
their  feeling  for  atmosphere  and  daylight,  and  their 
subtlety  of  colour  made  the  collection  as  a  whole  sur¬ 
prisingly  effective,  and  gave  it  a  very  strong  claim  upon 
all  lovers  of  sincere  artistic  effort. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lamoxd,  a  Scottish  artist  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  well-marked  style,  exhibited  recently  at  the 
Clifford  Gallery  some  small  oil  pictures  of  “Tlie  Giens 
and  Shores  of  Scotland,”  which  are  worthy  of  mention 
as  expressive  notes  of  aerial  colour  set  down  with  sound 
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luulerstaniling  and  much  appreciation  of  Nature’s 
subtleties. 

-Mrs.  Hahtkick’s  dower  studies,  “  The  Twelve 
.Months,”  made  an  interesting  little  exhibition  at  Mr. 
Fordham's  Gallery  in  Maddox  Street.  She  is  one  of 
t  he  few  flower  painters  who  avoids  commonplace 
arrangements  and  works  with  fresh  and  unconven¬ 
tional  methods,  so  that  she  can  be  praised  more  highly 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  other  workers  in  the 
same  held  of  art. 

Mr.  H.  .7.  Finn  has  been  exhibiting  his  latest  series 
of  architectnral  sketches  and  studies  during  June  at  the 
St.  James’s  Hall.  He  included  in  it  some  of  his  most 
important  drawings,  and  the  collection  consequently 
ranks  as  in  many  ways  the  most  significant  that  he 
has  so  far  brought  together.  His  command  over  in¬ 
tricacies  of  architectural  drawing  and  his  feeling  for 
delicate  colour  have  probably  never  been  better  illus¬ 
trated. 

-Mr.  CoNDEn's  l  ecent  exhibition  of  fans  and  paintings 
on  silk  at  the  Carfax  Gallery  showed  instructively  his 
strength  and  his  weakness.  The  fans  almost  without 
exception  are  worth  I'emembering  as  exquisite  pieces 
of  dainty  decoration,  charmingly  designed  and  deli- 
(■at(‘ly  executed,  Init  the  larger  paintings  deserve  much 
less  eonsideiation.  He  is  apt,  when  he  works  on  a 
larger  scale,  to  lose  the  daintiness  of  his  smaller  works, 
and  to  become  coarse  and  incoherent  in  method,  and 
this  tendency  was  a  little  too  evident  in  the  show. 

Reviews  The  i)ablication  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  is  an 
The  event  of  such  importance  that  special 

“Encyclopaedia  attention  must  be  drawn  to  it  in  these 
Britannica.”  columns,  not  only  on  general  grounds, 
but  because  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Section  of  .ViJ  is  being  dealt  with.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  de|)art mental  editorship  of  that  section 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine, 
it  does  not  become  us  to  say  a  word  on  the  manner 
in  which  that  share  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out. 
But  witness  must  be  borne  to  the  liberality  of  the 
planning  as  accejded  by  the  ))ublishers,  and  to  the 
thoronglmess  with  which  they  have  carried  out  their 
jiart,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  com- 
bined  lalioms  of  most  of  the  ])iincipal  Art  authorities 
of  the  day  have  been  ])r(^sented.  The  Section  of 
Art  ma_v  be  divided  into  Biography,  Art  Movement, 
Fainting,  Scnl])ture,  th(‘  Ai'ts  and  Crafts,  Processes, 
Art  .Manufactures,  Piiiding,  Exhibitions,  (ialleries, 
.'^alcs.  A rebit ectm-e,  .and  the  allied  aids — the  whole 
liclil.  ill  fact,  is  thoroughly  coveiaal,  and  not  only  is 
a  cnmplctc  ])ictuic  given  of  the  Art  movement  and 
\  ^t  acliiex  cmcnl  s  of  the  last  twenty-five  j’ears,  but  the 
■  ii.ir  io|i-  i  w  liii  li  were  not  few )  t  hat detracted  from  the 
'  I  tb  edition  have  been  made  good.  The  result  is  that 
1  |c  tbe-  i  volumes  represent  the  jirogress  of  human 
tr  wledgc  of  thought  and  act  ion  — during  the  hast 
’ter  of  .1  century,  they  bring  u|)  the  great  national 

^ ot  the  “  Fneyelopa'dia  ”  to  a  ])oint  of  jiei'fection 
'  o|:id  for  t  w  cut  y  fi  vc'  years  ago.  It  is,  of  course, 
F.riii  b  .\rt  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
I'  '  oa-eia.''  'riicaim  has  been  to  covei’ tin;  whole 
I!  1  ritr  rs  like  Dr.  .Muther,  M.  BJmalite,  M. 
D  ot,  and  other  ant horitie.s,  have  dealt  vvitli 
oS  of  t  be  day. 

■a,  .,f  Biograjiby  deals  not  only  with  de- 
'  .  hint  also  with  those  who  are  yet  with  us, 
-oppos.  (1  to  have  done  theii'  work,  or  at 
I  ...  oi  pint  of  it.  A  feature  in  the  author- 
I-  ti--)f.s  is  thr-  number  of  cases  in  which 
^ a-  i  g  artist.s  have  written  on  the  sub¬ 


jects  in  which  they  are  specially  eminent,  and  in  certain 
instances  in  which  their  “secrets”  are  here  imparted 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-workers  and  of  the  world. 
Another  point  of  interest  which  we  believe  to  be 
unprecedented  in  an  encyclopaedia,  at  least  in  this 
country,  is  the  thoroughness  of  the  illustration.  Not 
merely  formal  drawings  explanatory  of  the  text,  but, 
in  the  Section  of  Art,  reproductions  of  one  or  more  of 
the  works  of  all  the  principal  artists  whose  lives  and 
works  are  dealt  with,  are  placed  before  the  reader; 
while  paintings,  sculpture,  bookbinding,  enamels,  and 
the  like,*  British  and  foreign,  are  systematically  in¬ 
cluded,  consisting  in  many  cases  of  fine  full-page  plates 
printed  on  good  paper.  Besides  these,  we  have  colour¬ 
printing,  where  such  is  supposed  to  give  particular 
assistance,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  to  be  an  index 
of  the  whole,  containing  600,000  entries,  so  complete 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  exhaustive  and 
conv^enient  instrument  of  reference  has  yet  been 
devised  in  the  English  language :  according  to  the 
publishers,  it  will  be  a  “catalogue  of  all  knowledge.” 
With  these  facts  in  our  possession  we  approach  the 
first  volume  which  is  now  before  us  with  natural 
sympathy.  The  articles  on  “The  Royal  Academy”  by 
its  secretary,  Mr.  Eaton;  on  “Sir  Lawrence  Alma- 
Tadema”  (whose  “Roses  of  Heliogabalus”  is  repro¬ 
duced  as  his  typical  work),  bj^  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo 
Monkhouse  ;  on  “Architecture,”  by  Mr.  Statham  and 
Mr.  Phene  Spiers  ;  “Art  Galleries,”  by  Lord  Balcarres  ; 
“Art  Sales,”  by  Mr.  Roberts;  “Art  Exhibitions,”  by 
Mr.  Carter;  and  “Art  Teaching”  and  “Arts  and 
Crafts,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  do  not  exhaust  the  list 
of  the  particular  section  in  which  we  are  specially 
interested.  We  hope  to  draw  attention  to  the  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes  as  they  appear. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  “  The  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art"  (Cassell  <fc  Co.,  6d.  net)  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  of  the  chief  pictures  in 
the  Gallery,  and  an  introduction  by  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter, 
P.R.A.  Convenient  in  size  and  well  printed,  this  little 
volume  should  prove  a  popular  record  of  the  collection. 

Mr.s.  Lea  Merritt  lias  been  elected  a 
Miscellanea,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 

Artists. 

The  valley  of  the  Stour,  with  its  close  associations 
with  the  life  and  work  of  Constable,  has  hitherto  not 
been  very  easy  of  access  to  those  who  wished  to  see 
with  their  eyes  the  scenes  which  the  great  landscape 
painter  has  immortalised  in  his  many  canvases.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  has 
done  a  service  to  the  art-  and  nature-loving  public  by 
their  plan  to  carry  on  throughout  the  summer  months 
a  day’s  excursion  once  a  week  to  this  charming  corner 
of  Essex  :  Colchester,  with  its  interesting  Norman 
castle  and  Priory  of  St.  Botolph.  After  an  hour’s 
train  ride  from  London  there  is  a  charming  coach 
ilrive  to  Dedham,  in  the  heart  of  “Constable’s  Coun¬ 
try.”  From  thence  to  Flatford,  where  the  artist  lived 
and  worked  as  miller  and  painter,  is  a  pleasant  walk 
or  trip  by  boat  along  the  Stour  itself.  The  old  mill, 
with  the  lock,  and  Willy  Lott’s  house,  are  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  when  Constable  painted  them 
in  his  pictures,  and  visitors  may  see  how  closely  he 
adhered  to  nature  when  he  transferred  the  scenes  to 
canvas.  From  Dedham  the  drive  is  resumed  through 
Stoke-by-Nayland  and  Stoke  back  to  Colchester.  The 
excursion  is  full  of  interest,  and  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  little-known  but  much-talked- 
of  part  of  the  country. 

We  propose  to  refer  in  our  next  issue  to  the  work 
of  the  late  M.  Ben,jamin-Constant. 
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WALTER  WEST.  A.R.W  S. 


TO  GRETNA  GREEN. 

By  J.  Walter  West,  A.R.W.S,  By  Permission  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society  the  Owners  of  the  Copyright. 


MR.  J.  WALTER  WEST,  A.R.W.S.,  AND  HIS  WORK. 


By  CHARLES  HIATT. 


JNGST  the  younger  Eng¬ 
lish  artists  Avho  in 
their  productions 
aim  at  grace  and 
refinement  rather 
than  profound  im¬ 
agination  or  amaz¬ 
ingly  dexterous 
handling,  one  of  the 

From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine." 

most  agreeably  con 
spicuous  is  Mr.  J. 
Walter  West.  Mr.  West  prepared  himself  for  his 
Avork  by  a  long  course  of  ordered  study,  Avhich 
began  in  1883  at  Mr.  Calderon’s  studio  in  St.  John’s 
Wood.  A  year  later  he  obtained  a  probationer- 
ship  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Of  the  system  of 
teaching  at  the  Academy,  which  has  been  so 
often  and  so  severely  criticised,  Mr.  West,  at 
least,  heartily  apijroves,  holding  that  it  initiates 
the  very  valuable  quality  of  eclecticism  and 
ensures  catholicity  of  appreciation.  In  addition 
to  his  training  in  London  he  studied  in  Paris. 
In  1885  a  picture  in  oils  by  him  was  exhibited  at 
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the  Academy.  It  represented  some  horses  chasing 
a  collie  dog  fiom  a  field.  Some  time  after 
another  study  of  horses,  entitled  “  Workers  and 
Plaj'ers,”  Avas  hung  on  the  line.  This  Avas  folloAA^ed 
by  “  To  Gretna  Green,”  “  Ruislip  Reservoir  by 
Moonlight,”  and  a  Avater-colour  draAving,  “  A  Cab¬ 
stand,”  Avhich  shoAved  us  a  AA'et  street  reflecting 
a  bank  of  sunlit  cumulous  clouds  on  an  April 
evening.  Later  came  “  Many  Waters  cannot 
Quench  Love,”  “  An  UiiAvilling  Accomplice,” 
“  IVIarried  for  Love,”  and  “The  Pillion,”  or  “The 
Honeymoon,”  as  it  Avas  originally  described  in 
the  Academy  catalogue.  This  picture  was  after- 
Avards  exhibited  in  Paris  at  the  old  Salon,  AA’here 
it  obtained  a  “  Mention  Honorable.”  “  The 
Pillion  ”  may  lAerhaps  be  considered  the  best  of 
the  painter’s  AA'orks  in  oil,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  gloAving  colours  has 
hitherto  rendered  its  reproduction  by  process 
unsatisfactory. 

During  the  leisure  Avhich  he  snatched  from 
painting  Mr.  Walter  West  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  draAving  for  reproduction.  He 
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ILLUSTRATION  TO  “FULBECK,  A  PASTORAL." 

BY  J.  Walter  West,  A.R.W.S.  By  Permission  of  H.  Wilford  Sell,  Esq. 

is  still,  i)ei'liai)s,  most  widely  known  by  Ills 
work  as  an  illustrator  and  decorator  of  books. 
Hi"  first  drawing  in  black  and  white  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  18!) 4,  and  produced  so  favourable  an 
iinjii'cssion  that  a  commission  was  given  to  him 
by  Messi’s.  Cassell  and  Co.,  and  his  talents  were 
likewise  emi)loyed  by  other  publishers.  For  the 
“Pall  Mall  Ma  gazine”  Mr.  AVest  made  a  number 
of  illu.sti'ations  to  poems,  some  of  which,  in  pencil 
on  paper,  were  capable  of  reproduction  without 
a  ser(!eued  background.  Many  of  these  illustra¬ 
tions  take  high  rank  amongst  contemporary 
work  of  the  kind,  for,  while  the  artist  shoAvs 
that  h(5  ))os.scHses  in  a.  large  measure  the  gift 
of  fancifnl  invention,  his  draAvings  are  really 
ilhisl  rations  of  tlie  text,  and  not  independent 
imaginings  remotely  suggested  by  the  Avords  of  the 
author.  II<-  manages  to  strike  a  luippy  medium, 
.o  th.'it,  though  his  i lhisti'a.tio)is  are  clniracterised 
l»y  no  small  share;  of  liis  own  personality,  he  is 
innocent  of  contorting  a  wi  iter’s  meaning  to  the 
iilipec-cel  I  (  (piii'cmcnts  of  design,  lie  has  doubt- 
h  -  bce-n  guided  to  some  (;xtent  by  tlie  example 
•  .Millais.  Avhose;  great  jiains  to  realise  gi-aphi- 
'■.■i'lv  and  .‘tccnralcly  the  concei)tions  of  Trollope 
■  i.d  otln  i  noA'clists  is  a  plea.sant  episode  in  the 
[  toiy  of  Inigli'-l)  hlack-and-Avliite. 

t  idc  |)ainting  ami  illustration  Afr.  AValter 
'  -  '  orkcel  in  the  numerous  brandies  of 

:  .  =  (h-  ijrn  with  considerahle  success.  The 

'  ’  -  heart  ol  the  book-plate  induced  him  to 

f  :  ^  attention  to  the  subject.  He  may, indeed, 
’■  VC  originated  a  neAV  style  in  ex-libris 


which  has  been  Avidely  followed.  His 
compositions  generally  consist  of  agree¬ 
able  arrangements  of  figures,  flowers  and 
foliage.  For  the  most  part  they  are  in 
outline  Avith  some  slight  shading,  being 
vignetted  ”  so  that  the  enclosing  rect¬ 
angular  border  is  dispensed  with.  Among 
the  best  of  his  book-plates  are  those  for 
Dean  Reynolds  Hole,  Charles  Bickersteth 
AViieeler,  Benjamin  and  Janet  Haughton, 
E.  Lilian  AVise,  E.  G.  Betts,  and  Edith  E. 
AVaterloAV,  the  last-named  being  a  charm¬ 
ing  variation  of  the  usually  indefensible 
portrait-plate.  Besides  book-plates  Air. 
AValter  AVest  has  designed  wall-papers, 
cloth  covers,  title-pages,  end  papers,  let¬ 
tering  for  sheet  music,  decorative  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  several  sign-boards.  He 
has  also  done  a  good  deal  of  etching  and 
mezzotinting  for  various  publishers.  It 
must  be  counted  to  him  for  righteousness 
that  he  has  consistently  abstained  from 
painting  the  “  pot-boilers  ”  ivith  AAdiich 
some  artists  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
AAutli  a  vogue  seek  to  increase  their  in¬ 
come.  Indeed,  Avhatever  be  one’s  liking 
for  Air.  AValter  AVest’s  Avork,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  very  rarely  gives  us  anything  but  his 
best.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  to 
find  so  many  of  our  younger  artists  supplement- 
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iug  the  painting  of  pictures  by  the  production 
of  those  decorative  accessories  which  add  so 
considerably  to  the  grace  of  our  surroundings. 

Mr.  Walter  West  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to 
any  one  school  or  clique  into  which  not  a  few  of  the 
artists  of  the  day  may  usually  be  divided.  None 
of  the  familiar  labels  of  art  criticism  can  be  said 
properly  to  define  his  point  of  view.  His  capacity 
for  appreciation  is  so  great  as  to  include — to  iise 
his  own  words — “  the  tender  sympathy  of  a 
Avater-eolour  drawing  by  Mrs.  Allingham  and 
the  masculine  nobility  of  a  Velasquez  ;  the  open- 
air  realism  of  a  landscape  by  David  Murray  and 
the  decoration  of  Botticelli’s  supreme  allegory  of 
‘  Spring ;  ’  a  decorated  cloth  cover  by  Charles 
Ricketts  or  Gleeson  White,  as  well  as  a  book¬ 


plate  of  the  old  school  by  Sherborn  ;  the  subtle 
breadth  of  a  Whistler,  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
detail  of  an  Albrecht  Diirer.”  His  favourite  i)ic- 
tures  of  the  English  school  include  the  “Ophelia” 
of  Millais  and  Fred  Walker’s  “Philip  in  Church,” 
and  he  confesses  that  few  books  on  art  have 
influenced  him  so  profoundly  as  the  late  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson’s  monograph  on  Velasquez.  It  would 
be  curious  if  a  man  of  sympathies  so  wide  should 
be  satisfied  perpetually  to  repeat  a  single  trick 
with  minute  variations.  Par  from  doing  this, 
Mr.  Walter  West  is  constantly  breaking  fresh 
ground  and  embarking  in  novel  exiieriments. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  a  picture  from  an  artist’s  first  vague  idea  to 
his  fully  realised  conception.  Mr.  Walter  West 
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tells  me  that  since  1883  he  has  regularly  kept 
a  book  ill  ivhich  he  jots  down  any  subject  which 
seems  to  him  to  possess  special  pictorial  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  early  entries  are  generally  anecdotic 
in  character,  and  have  a  definite  story  to  tell, 
\vhilo  the  more  recent  ones  are  most  frequently 
chosen  with  a  view  to  their  technical  and  deco- 
ratiie  possibilities.  The  drawing  entitled  “A 
Captive,"  whicli  is  reproduced  here,  was  first 
noted  down  in  July,  1889,  although  it  was 
only  completed  in  time  for  the  last  winter 
exhibition  of  the  Water  Colour  Society.  The 
original  note  reads  as  follows:  “Foal  running 


lif  J.  WALTfM  Wf.ST  A.R.W.S. 

bfhind  m/in*;  early  morning  (huv  ;  setting  full 
moon."  'I’lic  pointer  finally  decided  to  discard 
tlm  I'oal  MS  making  tlic  .subject  needlessly 
an  I  )li-.\. 

A-  .Mr.  Walter  West’s  technieaf  i-esouices 
■:a\<-  increased,  so  lias  the  simplicity  of  his 
■  !t|)o-ilion  become  more;  marked.  Gradually 
■  nafiiig  the  sn  pel'll  iioiiH,  he  has  found  it 
l)le  to  aehievf^  a  maximum  of  effect  with  a 
■  ol  del  ail.  1  lie  last  year  or  tAVo  he  has 
<  1  i  -  ■  ir  almost  entirely  to  woi'k  in  Avater 

■1  fe  Inis  been  A'ery  sucees.sful  in  eom- 
■  ■  b  o  '>r  treatment  Avith  line  finish  of 
tidly  iignifieant  details.  There  can 
t  ai  tea'  in  this  matter  lie  has  be(m 
i  fed  by  Ids  long  course  of  Avork 
;  I  '  m  il  jioint.  As  a  draughtsman  he 


is  usually  careful  and  accurate,  though  he  cannot 
be  numbered  amongst  those  masters  of  searching 
line  Avliose  eA^ery  stroke  seems  definitive  and 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Walter  West’s  study  of  applied  art 
has  likeAvise  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
business  of  picture  making,  insomuch  as  it  has 
enabled  him,  not  merely  to  select  beautiful 
settings  for  his  figures,  but  to  secure  a  certain 
decorative  sense  in  the  colour  selieme  and  pattern 
of  the  AA'liole.  He  is  wise  enough  not  to  attempt 
iu  Avater  colour  effects  AAdiich  properly  belong  to 
the  more  popular  though  not  less  beautiful 
medium.  It  seems  to  me  that  lie  has  been  Avell 
advised  to  concentrate  liis  attention  on  painting 
ill  Avater  colonr.s,  for  his  gift  is  distinctly  of  tlie 
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delicate  as  opposed  to  the  vigorous  kind.  If  it 
be  impossible  to  credit  him  Avith  the  possession 
of  an  outstanding  degree  of  originality,  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  in  that  he  does  not  condescend 
to  mere  eccentricity  for  its  own  sake. 

Mr.  Walter  West’s  method  of  Avork  is,  perhaps, 
best  told  in  his  OAvn  Avords.  “  It  is  my  practice,” 
he  says,  “  to  make  a  careful  study  in  pencil  and 
pen  of  a  subject  before  commencing  in  colour  (the 
Ausion  of  colour  having,  of  course,  been  seen  from 
the  first),  believing  that  as  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  some  time  Avhat  you  are  going  to  do, 
it  is  better  to  do  so  in  the  outset.  I  knoAV  that 
this  is  at  variance  AA'ith  the  vieAVS  of  many  ac¬ 
complished  painters,  avIio  hold  that  the  evolution 


of  a  draAAdng  out  of  a  mysterious  blurr  adds 
‘quality,’  but  I  find  that  I  am  better  able  to 
give  myself  up  to  tlie  delight  of  producing 
colour  qualities  if  I  knoAA'  exactly  the  boundaries 
of  my  masses,  and  I  do  not  enjoy  a  mess  like 
some  of  my  artistic  brethren.  I  may  mention 
that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  dissociate  the 
picture  from  the  frame.  They  are  both  con- 
cewed  together  from  the  beginning.” 

Mr.  West  describes  his  “  Passing  her  Palace 
Gates  ”  as  an  entirely  neAA'  depai  ture  for  him, 
but  the  glittering  stream  of  colour  flowing  doAvn 
between  the  banks  of  black,  Avith  the  old  palace 
in  the  background,  its  ghostly  AvindoAA^  blinds 
seen  dimly  through  the  grey,  appealed  to  him 
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PASSING  HER  PALACE  GATES 

From  the  Water-Colour  Drawing  by  J.  Walter  West,  A.R.W.S. 


^t^ongly.  The  design  of  the  picture  and  frame 
were  kept  going  together  on  the  same  sheet  of 
l)aper.  Wiien  comideted,  he  cut  the  drawing 
out  and  sent  the  surrounding  i)ortion  to  the 
fraiiH!  iiiakei'.  Tliis  care  in  the  matter  of  fram¬ 
ing  is  worthy  of  imitation,  for  one  constantly 
sees  the  eht'ct  of  admirable  pictures  marred,  if 
not  wliolly  destroyed,  by  frames  of  the  most 
i neoiignious  kind. 

Mr.  Waltei'  W'est’s  chief  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  are  as  follow: — “The  Rector,”  “Turtle 
Doves,"  “  .\  Kev(ni(“,”  “Rubies  and  Diamonds” 
o-.\hibiled  al  tin;  Hoyal  Water-Colour  Society, 
and  “Gather  ye  Itosebnds  while  ye  may,” 


“  The  Little  Quakeress,”  “  Firelight  and  Pearl,” 
and  “Passing  her  Palace  Gates,”  in  1902, 

Sufficieiit  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr, 
Walter  West  is  an  artist  as  opposed  to  a  mere 
picture  maker.  While  his  gift  is  by  no  means  of 
the  heroic  kind,  Avhile  his  technique  is  neither 
supremely  dexterous  nor  amazingly  subtle,  his 
work  is  both  accomplished  and  charming.  Nor  is 
it  lacking  in  that  personal  quality  upon  Avhich  it 
has  been  often  stated  that  three  parts  of  all 
artistic  achievement  depend.  One  may  therefore 
safely  look  to  him  to  increase  the  number  of 
ihctures  and  other  works  of  art  which  are 
informed  alike  with  skill  and  with  taste. 


TAIL-PIECE. 
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LADY  DIANA,  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MARQUESS  AND  MARCHIONESS  OF  GRANBY 
From  the  Painting  by  J.  J.  Shannon  A.R.A. 


CURRENT  ART: 

THE  NEW  GALLERY. 


ONE  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  i)reseiit 
exhibition  at  the  New  Galleiy  is  that  it 
presents  a  reasonably  well-balanced  collection  of 
works  of  art  which  illustrate  adequately  the 
theories  and  practices  of  a  great  many  schools. 
It  has  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  charm 
which  belonged  to  the  earlier  displays  held  in 
the  gallery,  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  particular  group  of  painters  whose 
pictures  found  there  in  bygone  years  a  home 
which  was  denied  to  them  elsewhere.  Times 
have  changed,  however,  and  now  the  New 
Gallery  in  its  general  atmosphere  approximates 


fairly  closely  to  the  Academy  and  the  other 
exhibition  places  which  are  open  to  all  comers ; 
only  it  is  better  arranged,  and  not  so  overfilled 
as  its  competitors. 

This  year  the  .show  is  made  memorable  by 
the  presence  of  a  few  works  which  can  with 
justice  be  reckoned  among  modern  masterpieces. 
It  is  dominated  by  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Shannon, 
and  Mr.  Brangwyii,  who  stand  out  among  all 
the  other  contributors  ;  but  it  includes  as  well 
a  fair  number  of  admirable  pictures  which 
deserve  unqualified  praise,  and  it  brings  to¬ 
gether  quite  an  array  of  acceptable  productions 
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by  ai'tists  of  sound  capacity.  The  selection  of 
the  material  of  uhicli  it  is  composed  has  been 
made  u  ith  nntch  discretion,  and  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  all  of  the  three  hundred 
things  Avhich  fill  the  rooms  are  fit  to  appear 
in  i)ublic,  the  instances  of  mistaken  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  hangers  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  liave  very  much  effect. 

It  vould  be  difficult  to  say  Avhether  Mr. 


cance.  Mr.  Shannon  makes  a  notable  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  skill  in  the  full-length  of  “Miss 
Dorothy  Chambers  ” — more  formal  and  more 
conscious  than  the  “  Lady  Diana  ” — and  in  his 
smaller  portraits  of  “Mrs.  Wedgwood”  and 
“  Mrs.  Neligan ;  ”  and  Mr.  Sargent  provides 
what  must  come  as  an  absolute  surprise  to 
many  students  of  his  art  in  the  great  canvas, 
“On  H  is  Holidays,  Norway,”  a  young  boy  lying 


THE  PONT  NEUF. 

►  .M  P/iNTiNO  OY  ArjQFLF  DELASALLF. 

''atcfiit  or  .Mr.  .Shannon  is  enliticd  to  be  con- 
df’ind  .'I  iIh-  ;d>solnte  head  ol'  tlie  (exhibition. 
I'liH  !ir-l  plac(e  is  ccit.'iinly  dme  to  one  of  the 
■  ’  di<M  (!  is  no  oiH!  else  u  ho  can  be  l  anked 

'  nitc  (111  the  same  plane.  Mr.  Shannon  has 
■  '  d<in>  anylhing  better  than  his  portiait  of 

I  !>  I'i.ana,  D.aiighfcr  of  tine  Marcpiess  and 
of  Eranby,”  a  |)ictur(;  as  e.\(pnsit(e 
if.al  'pialiticH  as  it  is  delightful  in 
ending  of  childisJi  chaiacter;  but  Mi’. 
■  i  at  his  sti'ongest  and  best  in  Ids 
'  -  <  lildrcn  of  A.  W'ertheimer,  Esq.,” 
■  '■  ■  haraetcr  realised  with  a  rare 
vr  '’ontrivanee,  especially  in 
d'luese  are  the  two  great 
•  ■  ■  in  the  collection;  but  both 
‘  ■  i  works  of  hardly  less  siguifi- 


on  the  brink  of  a  ratiid  mountain  stream, 
whose  blue-green  Avaters  swirl  and  eddy  among 
grey  rocks.  This  picture  has  a  special  fascin¬ 
ation  as  a  recoi’d  of  silvery  daylight.  It  is 
magnificently  broad  and  simple  in  handling, 
and  is  amazingly  true  in  its  rendering  of  open- 
air  tones. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Shannon  and  Mr. 
Sargent  in  the  race  for  pre-eminence  comes  Mr. 
Brangwyn.  His  vast  decorative  composition, 
“  The  Cider  Press,”  sumptuous  in  colour,  I'ich 
and  expressive  in  brushwork,  and  rarely  dig¬ 
nified  in  its  finely  adjusted  design,  summarises 
more  com})letely  than  perhaps  any  other  of  his 
achievements  the  noblest  characteristics  of  his 
practice.  It  is  a  picture  that  no  one  else  in  this 
country  could  have  done,  and  it  makes  cpiite 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  ASHER  WERTHEIMER,  ESQ. 

From  the  Painting  by  John  S.  Sargent,  R.A.  By  Permission  of  Asher  Wertheimer.  Esq. 
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intelligible  the  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Brangwyn’s 
l)owers  that  has  been 
formed  in  other  art  cen¬ 
tres  Avhere  the  decorative 
quality  in  artistic  accom- 
l)lishment  is  better  appre¬ 
ciated  than  it  is  amongst 
ns.  Next  in  order  of  merit 
must  be  placed  Mr.  G.  F. 

Watts.  Mdlle.  Delasalle, 
with  a  masterly  view  of 
the  Seine  at  Paris,  IMr.  W. 

Llewellyn,  ]Mr.  H.  de  T. 

Glazebrook,  Sir  George 
Heid,  and  Mr.  Alfred  East. 

.Mr.  Llewellyn  shows  a 
quite  admirable  portrait 
of  “Mrs.  R.  C.  Priestley,” 
most  distinguished  in 
style  and  remarkably  well 
l)ainted ;  Mr.  Glazebrook 
a  vivid  likeness  of  “His 
Lxcellency  Lord  Milner, 

(kC.B. and  Sir  George 
Reid  two  of  his  scholarly 
and  earnest  studies  of 
well-marked  personalities, 
portraits  of  “  Professor 
1).  Livcing,  f'.R.S.,”  and 
“.Sir  .Jo.sei)li  AV.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.”  Mr.  East’s 
picture,  “A  Morning  Song,”  has  in  a  high  degree 
tliat  cliarm  of  poetic  fancy  wdiich  sets  his  work 
so  d(;fiiiitely  apai  t  from  that  of  any  other  living 
l.andscape  painter.  Jt  is  a  study  in  rather  low 
tones  of  gieen  and  blue-grey,  a  valley  shaded 
with  tall,  sj)aie  tr(;es,  and  overgrown  with  masses 
of  j)urple  iiises  among  which  stands  a  nude 
fcm.'dc  figure.  Beautifully  designed,  simply  and 
directly  i)ainted,  and  stamped  thi’oughout  with 
(•\  irlcnci  -  of  a  great  artistic  aim,  it  is  important 
.as  one  of  the  very  few  efforts  to  express  a 
p»-rsonal  view  of  natuia!  that  are  to  be  found  in 
flii  31a  r’:  exliil)itio)is. 

\iii  nig  the  remaining  figure  -  pictures  and 
; 'Ttrait.  thcia;  are  several  which  call  for  special 
-''iiiuH'iit.  'I'hc  allegory  by  Mr.  Watts,  “Love 
tcering  the  Boat  of  Humanity,”  gives  a  noble 
of  hi  capacity  in  one  dii’cction,  but  it 
T  u  !.  imaginative  strength  and  is  robustly 
Mr.  H.arold  .Sjjeecl’s  fantasy,  “The 
-if  .-piing,”  is  suave  and  graceful;  Mr. 
“  onian  Dance,”  ami  the  Hon.  .John 
Lad3'  Disdain,”  are  effective  ex- 
.  'it  and  elaborate  i)ainting ;  IMr. 
inirable  “  Haymakers,”  though 
hi  technical  method,  and  need- 
■I  -  ih:,  i-  fine  in  colour,  and  not 
:  i;. ii:alit3' ;  Miss  I’ortescue-Brickdale’s 


domestic  allegory,  “  The 
Pilgrim,”  a  group  of  people 
round  the  fireplace  in  a 
dark  room,  is  quaintly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  has  beauty  of 
style  ;  and  Sir  J.  D.  Linton’s 
“  Vision  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  ”  shows  his  usual 
understanding  of  execu¬ 
tive  refinements.  There  is 
thoroughly  attiactive  in¬ 
dividuality  in  Mr.  Bough- 
ton’s  “Autumn’s  Dying 
Fires,”  a  lightly  -  draped 
female  figure  crouching 
over  a  fire  in  a  woodland 
landscape ;  and  in  Mr. 
Melton  Fisher’s  “  Asleep,” 
Mr.  Hacker’s  “  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Walk,”  Mr.  LleAvellyn’s 
“The  Water-baby”  and 
“  Wonderland,”  and  in  the 
tempera  paintings  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Batten  and  Mrs. 
Adrian  Stokes.  The  best 
portraits  are  Mr.  R.  Jack’s 
“  Miss  Dorothy  Tumor,” 
Sir  W.  B. Richmond’s  “Mrs. 
Clinton  Dawkins,”  Mr. 
W.  R.  Symonds’s  full 
length  of  “Mrs.  John  Cameron  Grant,”  Mr.  W. 
Graham  Robertson’s  “  Black  and  Silver :  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,”  and  Mr.  Halle’s  head 
of  Mr.  Bispham,  the  singer. 

The  landscapes  which  can  be  selected  as 
important  features  of  the  exhibition  are  Mr. 
R.  W.  Allan’s  “Far  Off  Among  the  Hills,”  Mr. 
Coutts  Michie’s  “  Picardy  Landscape,”  Mr.  Ber¬ 
tram  Priestman’s  “  Meadow-land  and  Marsh,” 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pickering’s  Corsican  subject,  “Where 
Winter  Touches  Lightly,”  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s 
“  Lindisfarn,”  and  Mr.  Hetherington’s  “Desola¬ 
tion.”  All  these  rise  very  definitely  above  the 
average,  and  show  sincere  and  sympathetic  study 
of  nature.  They  illustrate  various  phases  of  con¬ 
viction,  but  in  each  case  the  artist  has  avoided 
commonplace  statement  of  obvious  things,  and 
has  given  the  right  touch  of  poetic  sentiment  to 
his  work.  In  the  pictures  by  Mr.  Coutts  Micliie 
and  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman  an  appreciable  desire 
to  arrive  at  a  definitely  decorative  result  can  be 
perceived.  The  little  “  Sunset  in  Surrey,”  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  is  a  fine  idealisation,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Stott’s  “  Moonlight  Idyll  ”  is  one  of  those 
charmingly  treated  pastorals  Avhich  have  gained 
him  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
studious  of  our  younger  artists.  His  repose  of 
colour  and  sincerity  of  statement  can  be  unre¬ 
servedly  praised. 


A  FACE. 

Modelled  by  Fernand  Khnopff. 
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CAUSERIE  DU  SOIR. 

From  the  Painting  by  Lucien  Simon. 


THE  SALONS  OF  1902 

LA  S0CIET6  NATIONALE  DBS  BEAUX-ARTS. 

BY  HENRI  FRANTZ. 


The  first  imi:)ressioii  made  on  the  unprejudiced 
visitor  who  tries  conscientionsly  to  form 
a  fair  judgment  is  that  four  or  five  hundred 
of  the  pictures  he  sees  ought  not  to  have  been 
hung.  In  the  first  place,  because  they  are 
actually  bad,  and  also  because  the  style  of 
an  individual  artist  is  often  very  monotonous, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  single  work  would 
amply  suffice  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it, 
instead  of  a  row  of  five  or  six,  which  reveal 
nothing  of  his  ideas  of  nature  or  of  humanity. 
When  such  artists  as  M.  Besnard,  M.  Jacques,  M. 
Blanche,  or  M.  Lucien  Simon,  who  constantly 
vary  the  subjects  they  paint,  going  from  land¬ 
scape  to  portrait  and  genre  painting,  contribute 
several  works,  no  one  complains,  but  we  naturally 
protest  against  those  who  send  five  or  six  pictures, 
or  perhaps  more,  identical  in  subject  and  execu¬ 
tion,  which  ought  rather  to  find  a  place  in  minor 
exhibitions  and  not  in  a  show  of  this  class,  where 


w^e  expect  to  get  a  more  comprehensive  purview, 
a  more  general  impression. 

To  name  a  few  instances  in  support  of  this 
opinion  :  “  A  View  in  Provence,”  by  M.  Monte- 
nard,  “A  Fairy  Scene,”  by  M.  Callot,  “A  Sea- 
piece,”  by  M.  Le  Gout-Gerard,  “A  Landscape,” 
by  M.  Iwill  or  M.  Lagarde,  “  A  View  in  Brussels,” 
by  M.  Le  Sidaner,  may  be  very  good  to  see,  but 
to  send  in — as  do  M.  Le  Sidaner  and  M.  Le  Gout- 
Gerard —  four  or  five  versions  of  the  same  subject 
is  to  try  the  good  nature  of  the  public. 

And  some  painters  are  as  excessive  in  the  size 
as  in  the  number  of  their  pictures.  Here  is  M. 
Dubufe,  for  example,  who  exhibits  three  huge 
decorative  pieces,  unworthy  of  such  an  exhibition. 
M.  Gervex  has  six  not  very  interesting  works, 
two  of  them  measuring  several  metres  ;  M.  J.  J. 
Rousseau  covers  an  incredible  amount  of  space 
on  the  “line  ”  with  his  studies  of  cattle;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  interest  that  may  be  in 
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the  vast  picture  of  “Pasteur's  Jubilee,”  so  full  of 
detail  and  yet  so  empty,  by  M.  Rixens  And 
there  are,  too,  in  the  Salon  many  nninspired 
mediocrities;  MM.  Sain,  Picquefeu,  Sarlnis,  and 
others,  whose  absence  woiild  be  a  positive  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  National  Society  if  only  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  painting. 

Two  important  works  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  Grand  Palais  at  once  claim  our  attention,  in  the 
first  place  by  their  merits,  and  in  the  next  because 
they  are  pictures  essentially  French  in  character. 
It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  interesting  to  note  this 
teiidenc}'  in  an  international  exhibition  where 
various  schools  are  brought  into  close  comparison. 
The  first  is  M.  Besnard’s  large  picture,  “The 
Happy  Isle,”  a  spacious  composition,  akin  in  its 
sutjjcct  to  AVatteau's  “  Embarkation  for  the  Isle 


of  Cythera.”  The  painter  depicts  the  groves  of 
the  island  adorned  with  statues  and  peopled 
with  happy  couples,  while  boats  glide  over  the 
rippling  waters  of  the  lake,  rosy  in  the  setting 
sun,  bringing  more  pairs  of  lovers.  We  must 
admire  the  fine  movement  of  this  work,  the 
decorative  composition  of  the  large  tree,  the 
dignity  of  the  mountain  peaks,  and  the  delicious 
softness  of  the  atmosphere. 

M.  Victor  Prouve  has  treated  a  similar  subject 
to  decorate  one  of  the  Paris  Mairies,  and  shows 
us  a  gay  and  living  bevy  of  young  women  and 
girls  dancing  in  a  large  park  among  tall  ti’ees. 
M.  Aman-Jean  may  also  claim  relationship  with 
the  painters  of  fefes  galantes ;  his  “Park,”  how¬ 
ever,  is  treated  too  much  as  if  it  were  a  design 
for  tapestry ;  he  is  less  essentially  a  painter  than 


From  the  Painting  by  Carolus-Duran. 
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the  two  foi'iiier 
a  1’  t  i  s  t  s  .  M  . 

Francis  Anbur- 
tin  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  work 
of  quite  the 
first  class  in  a 
large  painted 
frieze  of  re¬ 
fined  harmony 
and  great  feel¬ 
ing  for  decoi'a- 
tive  fitness  and 
beauty  ;  and, 
aniong  other 
works  on  a 
large  scale, 
mention  must 
b  e  m  a  d  e  o  f 
the  ])icture  in 
which  M .  Caro- 
Itis-Duran  has 
dei)icted  him- 
>  e  1  f  s  u  r  - 
rounded  by  his  family — a  better  work,  if  the 
tiuth  be  told,  than  he  has  lately  exhibited.  It 


has,  however, 
been  severely 
criticised  for 
certain  conspi¬ 
cuous  faults, 
especially  for 
a  lack  of  that 
sincerity  and 
truth  which 
are  the  indis¬ 
pensable  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  great 
picture. 

On  the  other 
hand,  the 
whole  charm 
of  M.  Lucien 
Simon’s  work 
lies  in  its 
sincerity  and 
genuine  feel- 
i  n  g  .  This 
painter’s  talent 
has  reached 
its  fullest  development.  Besides  his  “  Ball  in 
Brittany  ”  he  exhibits  an  interior  representing  a 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 
From  the  Painting  by  Dinet. 


bASOE  EN  HIVER  (BRETAGNE). 


C.-T£T. 
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family  party  grouped  round  a  table,  a  picture  in 
'which  the  broad  play  of  light  and  shade  does  not 
interfere  with  subtle  modelling  ;  and  the  setting 
of  the  piece,  instead  of  hindering  the  expressive¬ 
ness  of  the  heads,  enhances  it.  It  is  by  qualities 
of  the  same  kind  that  M.  Cottet  impresses  us  in 
his  intense  and  melancholy  studies  of  Breton 
scenery,  infinitely  varied  in  their  always  gloomy 
key. 

Portrait  painting  is,  as  usual,  strongly  repre¬ 
sented  by  numerous  canvases,  of  which  on'y 
a  few  are  really  intei'esting.  The  chief  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Salon  in  this  class  of  work  are  Mr. 
Sargent’s  portraits  of  “  The  Misses  Wertheimer,” 
and  of  “  Mrs.  Baten  Singing,”  to  which  the  artist 
has  added  a  delightful  picture  of  “  Delafosse  ” 
the  pianist.  M.  Blanche  is  well  represented  by 
his  portraits  of  “  Cottet,”  of  “  Paul  Adam,”  and 
of  “The  Younger  Barres,”  studies  of  solid  work¬ 
manship  and  a  sound  scheme  of  colour.  M. 
de  la  Gandara  exhibits  a  fascinating  iiortrait  of 

“Madame  S - ,”  remarkably  free  and  graceful. 

M.  Auquetin  appears  as  a  charming 
colourist  in  a  portrait  of  a  young 
woman  holding  some  flowers ;  and  the 
portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Polaire,  by 
Milcendeau,  is  handled  with  a  bold 
touch  that  is  very  characteristic. 

But  in  jDortrait  painting  we  find  that 
foreign  artists  are  more  particularly 
distinguished — for  instance,  Whistler, 

Kroyer,  Lavery,  and  Austen  Brown, 
whose  key  of  colour  is  very  XDOwerful ; 

Miss  Cecilia  Beaux,  Mdlle.  Ottilie  Roeder- 
stein,  who  models  like  the  old  German 
masters ;  Mdlle.  Breslau  and  M.  Fritz 
Burger.  In  fact,  foreign  exhibitors  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Salon  of  the 
National  Society,  so  much  so  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  to 
arrange  a  room  for  each  country,  as  was 
done  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1900. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  these 
foreigners  are  not  by  any  means  the 
smallest  attraction  of  the  Salon ;  they 
lend  it  a  raciness,  an  unexpected  note, 
which  is  certainly  curious,  and  in  their 
absence  the  Exhibition  would  fail  of 
much  of  its  interest. 

Here,  for  instance,  modern  Spanish 
art,  ineffectually  represented  last  year 
at  the  Guildhall,  displays  all  its  vitality 
in  the  work  of  Iturrino,  the  painter  of 
“  Manolas  and  Anglada,”  whose  gor¬ 
geously  coloured  pictures  reveal  a 
curiously  vehement  nature.  America 
sends  a  large  contingent ;  not  content 
with  having  in  Paris  two  Art  clubs 
which  hold  regular  exhibitions,  it 


here  also  asserts  its  ever  -  increasing  vitality. 
Faulkner  and  Vail,  two  painters  who  are 
faithful  to  Venice,  Humphreys,  Johnston, 
Harrison  with  his  sea-pieces.  Gay  with  his  inte¬ 
riors,  Hawkins,  Rolshoven,  Melchers,  Van  der 
Weyden,  Childe-Hassan  the  impressionist,  Garrito 
with  his  portraits  and  still-life  studies,  Frieseke 
with  his  painting  of  the  nude,  constitute  a 
powerful  body.  ►Scandinavia  is  represented  by 
Thaulow,  Osterlind,  and  Hagborg ;  Holland  by 
Mesdag  and  De  Feure ;  England  by  Rea  and 
Von  Glehn  ;  Armenia  by  Zakarian  ;  Belgium  by 
Huldenbrok,  Baertsoen,  and  Willaert,  who  ex¬ 
hibit  very  pathetic  landscapes. 

But  great  as  are  the  attractions  of  the  foreign 
exhibitors,  they  must  not  lead  me  to  forget  the 
French.  Without  pretending  to  notice  every 
important  work  in  one  short  article,  it  would  be 
iiufair  to  omit  remarking  how  entirely,  once 
again,  Carriere  equals  his  best  work,  how  delicately 
M.  Billotte  interprets  nature,  and  how  noble  are 
the  allegories  of  M.  Agache.  Again,  a  word  of 


MADAME  S 

From  the  Painting  by  La  Gandara. 
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praise  must  be  given  to  31.  3Iorrice,  whose  ocean 
sliores  lie  under  an  atniosxdiere  of  such  trnthfnl 
effect  as  has  rarely  been  ecpialled  ;  for  31.  3Ienard, 
the  ]iainter  of  historical  landscape ;  for  31. 
Ilonbron,  avIio  studies  Paris ;  31.  Le  Basque,  a 
refined  colourist;  and  31.  P.  Bracqnemond,  a 
good  painter  of  the  nude  and  of  open-air  effects. 

The  Salon  includes,  in  fact,  a  fairly  large 
nnniber  of  good  landscapes  ;  nnlnckily  there  are 
also  too  many  mere  sketches,  too  much  “  hit  or 
miss.”  A  painter  is  too  often  satisfied  with 
having  set  down  a  note  of  effect,  and  sends  a 
mere  first  sketch  ;  then  the  work  is  carried  no 
further.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  influence 
of  impressionism. 

And  these,  first  and  foremost,  are  the  paint¬ 


ings  which  ought  to  be  rejected  instead  of  finding 
good  places,  as  has  happened  too  often  under  the 
management  of  31.  Dubufe.  It  is  these  Avhich 
give  the  Salon  the  rather  incoherent  aspect  of 
which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  as 
producing  an  unsatisfactory  impression  on  the 
visitor.  At  the  same  time  this  admitted  fact 
must  not  make  ns  too  severe  on  an  exhibition 
where  very  good  work  is  not  difficult  to  find ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  Salon  where  Besnard, 
Whistler,  and  Sargent  hang  side  by  side — to  say 
nothing  of  the  section  for  ohjefs  (Tart,  which  is 
exceptionally  rich  this  year — is  an  exhibition 
well  worthy  of  the  glorious  though  comparatively 
recent  history  of  the  National  Society  of  Fine 
Arts. 


EVENING-A  DECORATIVE  PANEL, 
By  J  A.  Auouhtin. 


A  THEORY  OF  ART. 

By  J.  W.  north,  A.R.A. 


.N  I)  yet  it  is  conceivable  that  the  drawing 
might  b(!  tlicri!  without  the  artistic  ex- 
ci-l  Ifiice.” 

'fo  (•N))l:nii  lliis,  my  tlieoiy  is,  that  all  good 
.•til  ami  tlicif  is  no  other)  is  a  consequence  of 
tin-  finite  power  of  perception  jiosse.ssed  by  indi- 
i'lual  liiimaii  beings. 

\rt  i'-  an  involuntary  exaggeration  of  some 
;•  '  I  of  .N/iture,  not  neees.'-ai  i ly,  only,  or  Avholly, 
■  rnal  nature,  wliieli  ajipeals  to  a^  fine  and 
i‘i-.<  nature;  this  seems  to  me  to  explain 
•'  -  r'  .at  picture,  or  poem,  oi'  statue,  or  any 

:  'rf.'it  Alt,  in  Music  or  1  )iama,  iiiqnesses 
lli.an  the  aefual  original  would;  and 
'  ^  hanienlly  accurate  scientific  rejiroductions 
'  '  •ite  enthusiasm;  theie  is  no  human 
l  ion,  love  ;ind  admiration  (adoration  if 
i  di-played  in  them,  ami  each  Art  seems 


to  me  to  have  exactly  this  same  basis,  it  all  rests 
on  Involuntary  exaggeration  and  Love;  love  of 
the  thing  is  the  primary  cause  of  Art,  a  long  way 
second  to  this  is  love  of  the  Art ;  though  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  tAvo,  together  Avith  the  executive 
faculty,  must  always  exist  in  a  great  master  of 
any  Art. 

Although  I  belieAm  the  finite  character  of  the 
percejitive  poAver  of  the  human  being  is  the  cause 
of  Art,  yet  tlie  greater  the  intelligence  and 
strength  of  Heart  and  Brain,  the  greater  the 
master,  because  he  appeals  to  a  Avorthier,  Avider 
circle,  and  to  a  greater  range  of  emotion. 

The  true  AA’orker  in  any  Art  is  a  minister  of 
the  very  oldest  form  of  religious  worship — a 
Avorship  Avhich  has  never  caused  blood  to  be 
shed,  or  cruel  deeds  to  be  done,  a  AA'orship  AAdiich 
is  the  essence  of  humility  before  the  Great 
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Creator,  and  of  whicli  the  ministry  ceases  to 
exist  instantly  that  humility  is  lost.  Unreason¬ 
ing  people,  although  aware  that  the  Arts  have 
existed  from  the  very  earliest  ages  —  Music, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Poetry — and  existed  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  without  any  change  of  importance, 
carelessly  fail  to  understand  the  significance  of 
these  divers  tongues,  and  turning  matters  ujDside 
down,  claim  the  Arts  as  an  appanage  of  some 
form  of  what  is  usually  known  as  religious  worship. 

The  fact  of  these  distinct  forms  of  Art  always 
existing  proves  that  one  does  not,  and  cannot, 
take  the  place  of  the  other. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  originality  in  Art 
is  the  expression  of  unaffected  emotion,  and  is 
inevitably  individual,  because  of  man's  limita¬ 
tion  ;  those  countless  fairy-tales  told  in  trees. 


and  hills,  and  streams  and  skies  by  our  Father, 
which  we  try  to  spell  to  our  little  brothers,  more 
or  less  painfully. 

All  Arts  are  complete  in  themselves,  not 
interchangeable,  and  have  been  in  their  essence, 
complete  from  the  creation  of  man,  as  man  is 
known  to  us.  No  art  has  changed  its  nature 
through  all  the  ages.  No  age  has  been  withoiit 
Art.  No  other  form  of  religion  has  existed  un¬ 
changed,  even  in  the  short  space  of  time  of  which 
we  have  record. 

Each  Art  is  an  expression  of  worship,  of  an 
infant’s  desire  to  imitate,  however  feebly,  some¬ 
thing  of  its  parent. 

The  sum  of  it  is,  that  Art  is  a  consequence  of 
the  finite  capacity  of  man,  and  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  higher  power. 


THE  LATER  WORKS  OF  EUGENE  CARRifeRE. 


By  prince  BOJIDAR 

Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  too  good 
for  a  book  which  appeals  to  the  mind, 
which  satisfies  our  loftiest  desire,  Avhose 
mission  it  is  to  isolate  us  for  a  time  from  the 
vulgar  and  wearisome  friction  of  life,  and  shut 
us  uj),  as  it  were,  in  the  company  of  the  author. 


KARAGEORGEVITCH. 

Wherefore,  among  the  arts  of  luxury  we  must 
place,  I  think,  in  the  very  first  rank  that  of 
the  decorator  of  books. 

But  it  almost  always  happens  that  the  vain 
desire  to  produce  something  gorgeous  or  rare,  to 
IDander  to  the  caprice  of  the  collector,  leads  to 
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STUDY  OF  A  CHILD. 

By  EUi>NE  CARRIERE 

f'ailiiii;  .'O  I'ai'  a.s  tlie  end  in  view  i.s  concerned;  so 
iliat  tlie  books  wliicli  are  accepted  as  the  most 
iiia'4nili(;ent  and  f)rnamental  are  generally  mere 
(•  )-tIy  ciiiiosities,  I’rcmi  wliich  art  is  carefully 
(■liiirmatc(l  ill  favour  of  singularity,  rank  nov^elty, 
and  l)ad  laste.  Tlie  crowning  achievements  in 
tlii  da  --  of  work,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
alino-t  always  result  in  illustrations  Avhieh  crowd 
■  n  tin-  Iftlcrprcss  with  crude  and  fatiguing 
vaih-ty,  w  liilc,  on  tin*  contraiy,  nothing  ought  to 
.il<r  <rc  with  case  in  reading;  in  jirinting  the 
•  ..11  I  i.i  per  cost  ly  in  itself,  but  cpiite  unlit  for 
i.iopi.  ;  and  in  liinding  the  book  in  an  in- 
'  ■■  =  II.  i.l  <  (iat  of  mail,  at  once  heavy  and  gaudy, 

d'.i  do  '  omnir  to  ( 'ai  rici'c,  a  ci  itie  and  a 
a..  ■-.11  tavc  GidTroy  and  IMaz/.a — have 

to  prodiu-c  a  book  which,  in  my 
'  :-'^  'n.  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  fas- 

c  or.  It  is  iirinted  on  faintly  toned 
,  .  '  i.lia  ii.a|)cr,  of  linn  texture  and 
die  typi-  i  large  and  simple,  and 
I'd  .'ind  ct  u|i;  and  here  and  there 
I  r  piodnctions  of  the  works  of 

'  =ri<  rc.  'rcxlc  (1c  Ciiistave  (Jeffroy. 

I  ’  •,  <'k.‘ .  II.  I’iazza  ct  Cic.,  Pari.s 


this  very  sober  but  subtle  and  fascinating  painter. 
His  life’s  work  passes  before  us  in  this  luxurious 
setting — a  harmonious  atmosphere,  as  it  were. 

Of  all  modern  painters  Carriere  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  his  pictures,  so  full  of 
his  individuality,  so  personally  artistic,  are  a 
godsend  to  the  art  critic,  an  oasis  of  true  and 
restful  art  among  the  mass  of  pictorial  bombast 
to  be  seen  in  our  exhibitions  and  picture  galleries. 
Carriere  alwmys  rises  to  a  higher  aesthetic  level, 
a  purer  and  more  ideal  art,  and  nearer  to  nature ; 
his  brush  realises  with  facile  mastery  those 
inspirations  and  visions  of  beauty  Tvhich  have 
haunted  him  from  his  earliest  years.  For  his 
dream  of  wdiat  art  should  be  dates  from  long  ago 
— from  his  childhood,  spent  in  the  fair  land  of 
Alsace,  amid  the  consoling  peace  of  country  and 
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family  life  ;  his  apprehension  of  nature  is  that 
it  is  an  atmosphere  enveloping  persons  and 
things  like  the  touch  of  a  caress. 

He  sees  with  a  sensitive  eye,  and  renders  with 
nnfailing  mastery  the  intense  preciosity  of  a 
subdued  play  of  light,  or  the  rich  glow  of  some 
touch  of  colour.  This  “  poverty-stricken  and 
whining  painter,”  who  only  paints  “  Avhen  his 
chimney  smokes  and  thickens  the  air  in  his 
studio” — to  cpiote  some  gems  of  Avit  shed  on 
Carriere  by  an  intelligent  ciitic-  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  refined  painters  of  light ;  in  his 
pictures  light  makes  the  colour,  while  the  use  of 
colour  to  give  the  effect  of  light  is  the  means 
adopted  by  many  of  his  fellow-artists  to  Avhoni 
criticism  is  more  merciful.  In  a  recent  exhibition 
of  pictures  of  Childhood,  among  a  A^ast  number 
of  porti’aits  of  children,  masterpieces  of  eA^ery 
age  and  eA  ery  school,  that  by  Carriere,  “  L'Enfant 


a  la  Collerette,”  stood  out  AA'ith  a  tender,  pearly 
gleam,  like  a  precious  gem,  AAdth  the  delicate 
effect  of  some  rare  floAA^er.  Amid  the  rather 
violent  medley  of  the  pictures  about  it,  its  pale, 
light  harmonies  had  something  of  the  intensity 
and  tenderness  of  a  cold  beam  of  light,  a  sudden 
gleam  in  a  northern  sky. 

This  child-portrait  carried  me  back  in  fancy 
to  Carriere’s  early  days — to  1885,  the  year  Avhen 
the  young  painter,  unknoAvn  but  yesterday,  made 
his  first  step  toAvards  fame  by  taking  the  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  Prize  A\  ith  his  delicate  grey  picture 
of  “  A  Sick  Child.”  This  charming  Avork,  shrouded 
in  soft,  subdued  light,  the  Avhite  draperies 
biought  into  tender  harmony  Avith  the  grey 
tone  of  the  room,  AA'as  imiDressive  by  its  truth, 
shoAving  the  stringent  qualities  of  a  talent  Avhich 
has  ever  since  gone  on  to  greater  manliness  and 
poAver.  The  painter  Avho  could  get  such  rich 
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MADAME  GALLIMARD. 
Bv  Eugene  Carriere. 


cfTccts  of  liglit  out  of  a  Wretched  attic  and  a 
few  ragged  garments  lias  achieved  the  highest 
mastery  of  tremulous  light  and  colour  in  his 
“  I’ortiait  of  Madame  Gallimard”  and  in  his 
"  I'di-st  \'eil,”  where  the  gauze  of  the  veil  and 
the  frock  of  the  gill  going  to  her  first  com¬ 
munion  haver  a  soi-t  of  intense  whiteness  which 
se-ems  to  transfigure  the  material  into  a  semblance 
of  fi’ost  and  dew  and  snow,  a  symbol  of  purity 
and  innoeenee. 

And  ( 'aiiiure,  Avho  in  his  portraits  of  men 
ami  his  jhetures  of  meertings  and  groups,  paints 
with  'tremuous  lireadth  of  outline  and  a  robust 
u-'  of  his  materials,  is  still  found  in  his  portraits 
'  t  f-hildren  and  in  his  innumei'able  studies  of 
1  '  r  -.  aguf!  movements  and  half-moulded  features 
''  be  exfjui-itely  delicate  in  tone,  through  gra- 
-oi-ti'u  f,f  light  uj)  to  the  soft  gleam  of  white, 
'  M  mak(;  each  Avork  a  iioem  rather  than  a 
■  !  ‘ing.  The  jieeuliai’ity  of  Cairiere’s  talent, 
•  •  .  lat  jiuzzling  in  fact  to  the  uninitiated  and 
•I  A\ho  admire  illusory  effects  and  strong 

■  t  •,  i  -  the  texture  of  his  A\ork,  the  absence 

■  d  lines,  and  shaip  delimitations  in  draAving, 


If  these  do  not  exist  in  nature,  they  are  an 
absurdity  in  a  picture.  This,  in  fact,  is  what 
Carriere  himself  said  on  this  subject  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  GustaA^e  Geffroy  :  “  The  forms  Avhich 
Ave  apprehend  not  in  themselves,  but  by  their 
various  relations — all  things  that  are  at  a  remote 
distance — are  connected  Avith  us  by  subtle  tran¬ 
sitions  ;  to  me  they  tell  their  secret,  which 
responds  to  my  seeking,  and  my  work  is  done 
in  faith  and  admiration.”  In  the  haze  of  his 
jiictures,  by  a  treatment  Avhich  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  characteristic,  the  figure  is  scarcely 
detached  from  the  ahvays  A^a porous  background, 
certain  important  points  alone  being  brought 
out  by  a  touch  of  brighter  light.  Colour  qiid 
colour  scarcely  exists  for  Carriere ;  he  feels  it 
only  in  its  delicate  gradations,  and  uses  it  to  get 
the  shading  of  his  luminous  half-tones,  that  dim, 
shrouded,  and  yet  intense  effect  Avhich  is  one  of 
the  charms  of  nature. 

In  some  of  Carriere’s  lithographs,  by  his  use 
of  black  and  Avhite  he  has  accomplished  results 
of  such  force  and  intensity  as  the  boldest 
colourists  may  Avell  envy  him  ;  and  the  infinite 
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variety  of  his  draug’litsmansliip  is  overlooked  in 
the  close  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  leaving 
merely  an  impression  of  fidelity  to  nature,  a 
presentment  as  solid  as  the  facts  of  life.  Besides 
the  siibjects  suggested  to  him  by  the  charms  of 
existence,  seen  in  the  street  or  amid  the  crowd  ; 
besides  his  landscapes  in  Brittany  or  the 
Pyrenees,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  powers ; 
besides  his  portraits  of  men  of  note  or  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  he  constantly  comes  back  to  his 
favourite  themes :  home,  his  family,  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  daily  life,  the  epic  of  infancy,  of  his 
own  little  ones.  In  the  “  Little  Brother  ”  and 
the  “  Child  with  the  Porridge  Bowl,”  we  see 
again  and  again  the  same  children — his  own 
children,  whom  he  sets  before  us  with  the 
same  aiming  at  the  ideal,  the  same  striving  for 
perfection  which  have  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  gifted  and  conscientious  artists  of 
our  time. 


A  model  who  has  repeatedly  sat  to  Carriere 
is — himself.  In  these  i^ortraits  we  see  a  record 
of  the  stages  in  his  progress,  giving  almost  year 
by  year  better  and  better  presentments  of  his 
features,  the  method  and  technique  almost  over¬ 
looked  as  we  note  the  intensity  of  the  expression. 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  notion  of  Carriere’s 
art  than  the  study  of  one  of  these  portraits. 
I  have  before  me  now  his  last  picture  of  himself ; 
the  marked,  resolute  features  merged,  as  the 
figure  is,  in  a  dim  background,  the  shape  of  the 
head  even  vanishing  in  the  vague  distance,  while 
the  nose  and  lips  are  brought  into  prominence ; 
and  then,  below  the  lofty  brow,  like  a  precious 
stone,  though  full  of  thoughtfulness  and  ten¬ 
derness,  the  eye,  flashing  with  vitality  and 
artistic  fire — the  eye  which  feels  and  loves,  con¬ 
templates  and  worships,  and  apprehends  the 
eternal  and  omnipotent  beauty  of  nature  to 
which  the  great  painter  lifts  up  his  soul. 


the  first  veil. 

Bv  Eugene  Carriere. 
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THE  SCENERY  OF  CHARLES  KEAN’S  PLAYS  AND  THE 
GREAT  SCENE=PAINTERS  OF  HIS  DAY. 

By  EDWARD  F.  STRANGE 


1')  V  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Paget  the 
3  national  collections  at  South  Kensington 
have  recently  been  enxiched  by  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  art  of 
the  scene  painter  in  Britain  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  Mrs.  Paget  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean  (3Iiss  Ellen  Tree),  and,  conscciuently,  has 
become  the  possessor  of  numerous  relics  of  the 
great  actor-manager  and  his  wife.  Among  them 
were  a  series  of  nearly  400  small  drawings  in 
water-colour,  for  the  most  part  about  7  by  9i 
iiK'lies  in  size,  very  cai'efidly  preserved,  Avith 
th('  names  of  the  artists  in  Kean’s  own  AAU’iting. 
These  constitute  a  faithful  and  absolutely  authen¬ 
tic  record  of  the  greatest  period  of  his  Avork, 
inasmuch  as  they  Avere  commissioned  by  him,  and 
executed  by  the  seA'eral  artists  as  a  record  of  his 
most  splendid  scenery,  for  his  OAvn  enjoyment. 
The  entire  set  has  been  giA^en  to  the  Victoria  and 
All  )eit  Museum,  and  Avill  for  some  time  be  ex- 
hil)ite<l  in  the  public  galleries  there.  Afterwards 
it  Avill  be  i)rcserved  in  the  National  Art  Library, 
A\  heic,  of  course,  it  can  ahA'ays  be  refei’red  to. 

'I'lic  succession  of  theatrical  spectacles  organ¬ 
ised  by  Charles  Kean,  of  Avhich  this  collection  is 


•  th  •'  Act  III  Sc.  3 


probably  the  only  existing  evidence,  was  so  re¬ 
markable,  and,  in  its  day,  so  novel,  as  to  deserve 
something  of  a  detailed  account.  The  policy  of 
comparative  accuracy  and  unstinted  splendour 
in  theatrical  accessories  is  one  with  which  we 
are  nowadays  familiar.  It  has  become  almost 
difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a  period  Avhen  such 
matters  AA^ere  considered  to  be  irrevocably  settled 
by  tradition,  and  when  a  considerable  school  of 
playgoers  looked  with  horror  on  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  established  practices.  Vet 
this  was  the  case  in  Kean’s  OAvn  day.  In  the 
speech  in  Avhich  he  made  his  farewell  as  manager 
of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  on  August  29th,  1859,  he 
complained  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  kind  of 
thing  he  had  had  to  contend  Avith.  It  had 
become  somewhat  of  a  fashion  to  treat  the  spec¬ 
tacular  element  as  the  chief  feature  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  and,  AAuth  much  justice,  he  evidently 
resented  it.  He  said,  “  I  have  been  blamed  for 
depriving  Macbeth  of  a  dress  neA^er  worn  at  any 
period,  or  in  any  place,  and  for  providing  him 
instead  Avith  one  resembling  those  used  by  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  Fault  Avas  also  found  in  my 
removal  of  the  gorgeous  banquet  and  its  gold  and 

silver  vessels,  together 
with  the  massiA^e  can¬ 
delabra  (such  as  no 
Highlander  of  the 
eleventh  century  eA’er 
gazed  upon),  and  with 
the  substitution  of  the 
more  appropriate  feast 
of  coarse  fare,  serA^ed 
upon  rude  tables,  and 
lighted  by  simple  pine 
torches.  I  AA^as  admon¬ 
ished  that  such  dimi¬ 
nution  of  regal  pomp 
impaired  the  strength 
of  Macbeth’s  motive 
for  the  crime  of  murder 
— the  object  being  less 
dazzling  and  attractive. 
Had  I  been  guilty  of 
ornamental  introduc¬ 
tions  for  the  mere 
object  of  shoAV  and 
idle  spectacle  I  should 
assuredly  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  grievous 
error.”  That,  Avhile 
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SCENE  FOR  "LOUIS  XI."  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

By  F.  Lloyds. 

giving  his  author  credit  for  divining  the  ap¬ 
propriate  setting  for  his  characters,  Kean  also 
appreciated  and  was  generous  with  natural 
beauties,  Cuthbert’s  fine  scene  for  “  Macbeth  ” 
itself  amply  proves  (see  page  454). 


The  earliest  in  order 
of  production  of  the 
plays  of  which  Charles 
Kean  thought  it  worth 
while  to  pi-eserve  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  scenes  is  the 
only  one  before  the  fam¬ 
ous  season  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s.  He  had  already 
given  Lovell’s  “The 
Wife’s  Secret”  in  America 
before  putting  it  on  the 
stage  for  a  London  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  Haymarket 
on  January  17th,  1848. 
Of  this  eight  drawings 
are  now  at  South  Kens¬ 
ington  ;  they  are  all  by 
P.  Lloyds  or  W.  Gordon 
—  names  Avhich  appear 
later  more  often  than  aiiy 
others — and,  while  of  fair 
merit,  do  not  call  for  any 
special  praise  or  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  August,  1850, 
Charles  Kean  and  Robert  Keeley  took  a  lease  of 
the  Princess’s,  and,  after  several  other  plays, 
produced  John  Oxenford’s  “  Pauline  ”  on  March 
17th,  1851.  Of  the  scenery  of  this  there  are  six 
drawings  by  the  two  afore-named  artists,  and 


SCENE  FOR  “SARDANAPALUS"— THE  HALL  OF  NIMROD. 


By  F.  Lloyds. 
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also  of  an  ordinary  type.  But  after  Keeley’s  retirement, 
and  the  production  of  the  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  in 
1851  on  the  customary  lines,  Kean,  on  February  9th,  1852, 
began,  with  “  King  John,”  his  famous  attempt  to  realise 
“  his  conviction  that  in  illustrating  the  great  plays  of  the 
greatest  poet  who  ever  wrote,  historical  accuracy  might  be 
so  blended  with  pictorial  effect  that  instruction  and  amuse¬ 
ment  w'ould  go  hand  in  hand.”  In  addition  to  the  names  of 
Gordon  and  Lloyds,  those  of  H.  Cuthbert  and  J.  Days  now 
appear  for  the  first  time.  By  these  four  painters  we  have 
fourteen  scenes,  as  well  as  six  sheets  of  drawings  of  armorial 
bearings  and  banners — the  latter  quite  excellently  drawn, 
with  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  heraldry  much  superior  to 
what  is  commonly  met  with  nowadays.  Of  the  others  the 
most  interesting  are  the  Northampton  Castle  scenes  by  Cuth¬ 
bert  and  Days.  The  actual  ruins  of  the  old  building  have 
been  cleverly  made  use  of  as  a  screen  to  a  very  conjectural 
restoration  in  Act  iv.  Scene  3.  In  Act  v.  Scene  1,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  for  Shakespeare’s  direction,  “  North¬ 
ampton ;  A  Room  in  the  Palace,”  Kean,  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  has  substituted  “  Interior  of  the  Templars’  Church,” 
and  given  a  very  good  version  of  a  circular  church,  which 
may  have  been  suggested  by  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Northampton. 

“  The  Corsican  Brothers  ”  (February  24th,  1852)  pro¬ 
vides  material  for  seven  scenes,  and  was  followed  by 
several  other  plays,  before  the  appearance  of  the  second 
of  the  Shakespearian  revivals,  “  Macbeth,”  produced  on 
February  14th,  1853.  Kean  had  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
drawings  made  of  his  scenery  for  this  play,  which,  as 
the  quotation  already  given  indicates,  he  regarded,  even  at 
the  last,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all.  The  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  454  is  another  instance  of  a  pardonable 
refinement  upon  the  text,  the  “  Park,”  etc.,  of  Act  iii. 
Scene  3,  being  amplified  into  a  really  beautiful  “  Glen  near 
the  Palace  of  Fores,”  by  Cuthbert.  The  scenery  all  through 
this  play  is  good,  excex)t  that  for  Act  v.  Scene  6,  which  is 
weak  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  artists  T.  Grieve  now 
appears  with  a  single  stage-picture  having  no  connection 
Avith  the  text,  “View  near  the  Castle  of  Dunsinane”  (Act  v. 
Scene  5),  Avhich  probably  provided  a  drop-curtain  to  cover 
a  rearrangement  of  more  elaborate  scenery. 

In  this  i)roduction  Kean  appended  a  fly-leaf  to  the  play¬ 
bill,  in  Avhich  he  explained  the  numerous  alterations  and 
innovations  that  he  had  made  in  the  matter  of  dress  and 
scenery,  and  also  gave  the  authorities  Avhich  he  had  con- 
sidted.  Cole  (“Life  and  Times  of  Charles  Kean”)  says 
Avith  res])ect  to  this:  “The  attention  of  the  public  was 
])owerfully  arrested  by  this  exiflanatory  preface.” 

On  June  13th,  1853,  he  again  created  a  great  sensation 
by  his  production  of  “  Sardanapalus.”  In  this  he  made 
gr('at  use  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Layard  and  Botta 
and  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  so  that  the  scenery 
may  fairly  be  considered — subject  to  the  immediate  exigen- 
(•i(“s  of  the  drama — to  represent  a  sound  idea  of  a  recon¬ 
stitution  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  four  scenes  were  executed 
by  Gordon,  Lloyds,  and  Days,  under  the  direction  of  Grieve. 
That  noAV  reproduced  on  page  455  AAas,  Avith  the  addition  of 
the  figures,  thought  Avorthy  of  a  half-page  woodcut  in  the 
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SCENE  FOR  “A  WINTER'S  TALE"  Act  I  Sc. 

By  W.  Telbin. 

“  Rlustrated  Loudon  New.s  ”  of  June  18tli,  18.18. 
In  playing  the  pi’incipal  part  Kean  tried  to 
maintain  the  stiff,  angular  positions  which  the 
ancient  scidptures  de])ict — not,  it  appeared,  a\  ith 


great  siiccess  ;  but,  at  all  events,  .some  of  his 
critics  made  allowances  for  this  overplus  of  zeal 
iu  consideration  of  Avhat  one  of  them  called, 
‘‘Yerily  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  stage- 


SCENE  FOR  “A  WINTER’S  TALE.  "  Act  IV,  Sc.  2. 
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By  H.  Cuthbeht. 
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mounting'  that  we  ever  witnessed  —  nay,  we 
bi'lieve,  that  was  ever  yet  attenii)ted.”  In  other 
(inarters,  however,  the  cry  was  raised  that  the 
ih'aina  was  being  overshadowed  by  the  scenery. 
Kean  i)nt  the  blame  for  this  movement  on 
Douglas  .lerrold,  witli  whom  he  had  had  a 
quarrel,  because,  he  said,  of  his  failure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  i)lay  by  the  latter. 

••Ricliard  III”  ai)peared  on  February  2()th, 
bS.')!.  and  is  rei)resented  by  nineteen  drawings 
b.\'  Gordon,  Lloyds,  and  Cuthbert.  In  his  pre¬ 
fatory  note  to  the  play-bill  Kean  justified  his 
selection  on  the  curious  ground  that  it  dealt  with 
a  dilTerent  historical  epoch  to  those  of  previous 
plays  umler  his  management.  He  names  Meyrick, 
Stiutt,  Planche,  and  Fairholt  among  his  autho¬ 
rities  for  the  correctness  of  his  details,  but  in 
|)la5’ing  Cibber’s  version  instead  of  Shakespeare’s 
he  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  that  some  of 
the  care  given  to  the  accuracy  of  scenic  effect 
might  well  have  been  bestoAved  on  the  text.  Two 
days  after  the  same  version  of  “Macbeth”  AA^as 
put  cm  at  Drury  Ijane,  Avitii  G.  Brooke  in  the 
piincii)al  i)art,  and  scenery  on  the  old  lines  Horn 
the  stock  of  the  house,  but  eA^en  this  amusing 
livalry  did  iu)t  help  Kean  to  a  long  run.  After 
oidy  nineteen  days  “Richard  HI”  Avas  succeeded 
by  “  luiust  and  Marguerite,”  after  the  French  of 
•Michel  Carre.  I^^oiir  draAAungs  of  this,  and  six  of 
(  harlcs  Keade’s  “Courier  of  Lyons,”  AAiiich  suc¬ 
ceeded  it  on  .lime  2()th,  liaA'e  little  relative  im- 
poitance,  and  no  special  effort  seems  to  liaA'e 
been  made  Avith  Dion  Boncicault’s  adaptation  of 
Casimir  Delavigne’s  “Louis  XI,”  Avhich  opened 
on  .lanuary  l.'ith,  1<S.‘).‘).  Of  this  there  are  four 
drai\iiig~,  including,  hoAvevei',  one  by  F.  Lloyds, 
uhicli  i-  (|uite  among  the  best  by  that  artist 
'‘^cc  page  1.").")).  He  and  Gordon  Avere  responsible 


'■H  :■  OF  PROPERTIES  FOR 
■  TFF  TALE. 


for  all  the  three  last-named  plays,  so  far  as  now 
shoAvn  at  South  Kensington. 

“Henry  VIII”  Avas  the  next  attraction,  and 
appeared  on  May  16th,  185.5.  Kean  now  seems  to 
have  scored  a  most  brilliant  success.  “  Henry 
VIII  ”  is  essentially  a  spectacular  drama.  Shake¬ 
speare  has,  as  a  contemporary  critic  of  Kean’s 
justly  remarks,  “  crowded  into  it  incidents  com¬ 
pletely  suited  to  represent  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  to  the  public  eye  .  .  .  Avith  all  the 

means  of  decoration  at  a  manager’s  command, 
however  limited  these  may  have  been  at  Black- 
friars  or  the  Globe.”  Kean  claimed  on  this 
occasion  that  there  AA^as  not  a  single  scene,  dress, 
or  decoration  for  which  historical  authority  could 
not  be  given.  The  draAAungs  before  us  certainly 
have  a  high  level  of  accuracy,  and  besides  those 
of  Gordon,  Lloyds,  Jones,  and  Fenton,  the  Pano¬ 
rama  of  Old  London,  by  T.  Grieve,  a  portion  of 
AAdiich  is  here  illustrated  (p.  456),  is  an  undoubted 
success,  scenic  as  well  as  archaeological.  The 
greatest  hit,  however,  was  the  Vision  of  Queen 
Katharine,  “  perhaps,”  says  our  critic,  “  the  most 
beautiful  effect  ever  introduced  upon  the  stage 
— an  effect  so  beautiful  and  dreamlike  that  it 
kept  the  audience  entranced  and  hushed,  re¬ 
pressing  the  customary  tokens  of  applause  till 
the  loA^ely  group  of  floating  figures  had  vanished 
from  their  eye.”  The  draAving — by  F.  Lloyds— of 
this  scene  is  extremely  poor,  and  one  looks  in 
A^ain  for  any  suggestion  of  a  likeness  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  Avho,  wdth  some  danger  to  life  and 
limb,  played  the  part  of  “  top  angel  ”  thereiu 
— her  first  appearance  in  a  play  which  has  since 
furnished  her  Avith  so  many  successes. 

On  March  3rd,  1856,  “The  First  Printer,”  by 
Tom  Taylor  and  Charles  Reade,  made  a  success, 
and  presents  us  AAuth  three  pleasant  scenes. 

But  April  28th  in  the  same  year 
saAA'  a  far  more  important  AAOik, 
^  Avhich  must  have  reached,  in  its 
scenery,  a  higher  average  of  artistic 
merit  than  any  other  of  Kean  s 
enterprises.  The  artists  actually 
engaged  therein  Avere  Telbiu, 
Morgan,  Cuthbert,  Gordon,  Lloyds, 
and  Days,  Avorking  under  tlio 
general  direction  of  Grieve,  Avho 
also  executed  several  of  the  scenes, 
as  Avell  as  the  remarkable  tableaux 
at  tlie  commencement  of  the  fourth 
act,  the  figures  for  Avhich  Avere 
taken  from  the  antique  and  from 
Flaxman.  To  get  over  a  difficulty 
Avhich  must  have  appeared  serious 
to  Kean’s  somewhat  literal  imagin¬ 
ation,  he,  folloAving  a  suggestion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  has  sub¬ 
stituted  Bithynia  for  Bohemia,  and 
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the  change  has  certainly  given  cause  for  the 
introduction  of  some  very  beautiful  work, 
among  which  Cuthberhs  “  Road  near  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Cottage”  (Act  iv.  Scene  2)  is,  with  the 
opening  scene  by  W.  Telbiu,  “  View  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syracuse,”  perhaps  the 
best  (see  page  457).  Kean’s  chief  helpers  in 


these  matters  Avere  G.  Godwin  and  G.  Scharf, 
and  the  music  was  looked  after  by  Di‘.  Burney 
and  P.  L.  Hatton.  The  properties  in  this  play 
are  especially  notable,  and  even  the  local  vege¬ 
tation  Avas  studied,  so  that  it,  too,  should  be 
depicted  accurately. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


JEAN  JOSEPH  BENJAMIN-CONSTANT,  1845—1902. 

By  IVI.  H.  SPIELMANN. 


THE  LATE  J.  J.  BENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Braun. 

Clement  and  Co. 


For  thirty  years,  no  more,  Benjamin-Constant 
had  been  following  his  art,  closely  watched 
by  all  lovers  of  painting,  and  during  that  period 
he  had  become  a  leader  among  a  band  of  brilliant 
art-workers,  to  be  leader  among  whom  betokened 
talent  indeed.  For  twenty  years  of  that  time  I 
had  knoAAm  him  well,  rejoiced  in  his  friendship, 
and  revelled  in  that  merry,  rather  solid,  humour 
which  matched  so  well  his  poAA^erfully  built 
frame  and  his  leonine  head.  His  face  Avas  rather 
that  of  a  comedian — a  tragi-comedian  rather — 
and  it  Avas  the  true  index  to  his  manner  in 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  in  a  measure, 
too,  of  his  art. 

Not  that  he  was  otherwise  than  tremendously 
in  earnest.  Sincere  as  he  Avas  and  free  from  all 
pose  that  is  meant  to  deceive,  he  Avonld  assume 
a  boyish  sort  of  talking  or  acting  for  effect, 
charmingly  Gallic  in  its  nature,  that  imijressed 
me  rather  by  its  transparent  sense  of  fun,  and  in 


no  way  detracted  from  the  obvious  genuineness 
of  his  temperament. 

But  he  Avas  so  enthusiastic  in  his  art  that  he 
could  suffer  no  “  slacking,”  no  affectation,  among 
his  pupils.  One  of  the  most  intimate  of  his 
familiars,  his  life-long  friend  M.  Fernand  Cormon, 
had  been  complaining  that  “  he  did  not  knoAv 
AAdiat  his  students  Avere  coming  to,  and  that  Avhen 
he  reiJroached  them  with  their  apathy,  their 
blase  air,  their  sallow  cheeks,  and  general  air  of 
disrepair  ”  (the  Englishmen  and  Americans  alone 
shoAving  the  virility  of  men  of  character),  they 
merely  replied,  “  Que  voulez-vous?  Nous  sommes 
des  decadents!” 

“  Des  decadents  !  ”  echoed  Benjamin-Constant. 
“I  Avill  have  no  ‘decadents’  in  my  studio!  Ah,” 
he  continued,  turning  to  me,  “you  are  lucky  in 
England  to  be  free  from  that  affectation  of 
diseased  refinement  that  turns  to  flabby  moi'bid- 
ness,  and  calls  itself  ‘  neAV  art!  ’  You  English  are 
strong — you  go  straight  to  the  point,  you  reach 
your  aim  sooner  or  later,  and  you  liaA^e  patience 
to  Avait,  and  you  are  not  deterred  by  failure  nor 
spoiled  by  success ;  and  those  are  qualities  in  art, 
as  in  life,  which  are  Avorth  all  the  brilliance  of 
easy  success !  It  is  better  not  to  have  arrived  at 
perfection  of  accomplishment  than,  having  reached 
it  and  rejoiced  in  its  lesser  significance,  to  take 
glory  in  sinking  back  exhausted,  and  affect  pride  in 
proclaiming  the  poetic  beauty  of  mental  atrophy. 
But  there  is  no  danger  of  that  Avith  you  English— 
je  vous  connais,  allez  !  ”  he  continued,  lowering  his 
broAvs,  pursing  his  lips,  and  ijuckering  his  eyes  as 
he  peered,  as  it  Avould  seem,  into  the  future.  “  You 
are  seekers,  students,  solid,  serious  observers — 
the  granite  is  there,  it  only  aAA’'aits  the  final 
polish,  and  it  will  not  crumble  in  the  process.” 
And,  looking  round,  and  flattered  at  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  last  simile,  he  said,  “  Hein  !  that  AA'as 
Avell  said,  Avas  it  not?”  and  fortliAvith  repeated 
his  epigram  Avith  a  half-repressed,  self-satisfied 
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BEETHOVEN-THE  IVIOONLIGHT  SONATA. 

By  the  late  J  J.  BtNJAMlN-CONSTANT, 

-iiiilc,  ;is  tliougli  he  loved  it.  It  Avas  character- 
i't ic  way  ol'  Ids. 

It  was  lirtiiness,  energy,  solidity  he  loved,  and 
aii,\'  atteni|)t  at  inonntehankisin  in  art  he  detested 
tliat  is  to  say,  any  shirking  of  the  dihieulties 
of  |)ainling.  IMany  Avill  object  to  pictures  of  his 
own  in  which  his  elTorts  at  iini)ressiveiAess  seem 
lo  lia\  (*  resulted  in  soinething  like  showiness  ;  but 
no  one  will  assert  that  his  Avork  aatis  dishonest. 
"So  the  modern  ))hilosophers  of  art,  Avith  their 
lapi'llj-  (hweloping  theories  “  inipressionism  day 
by  day,’  as  l{en jandnd’onstant  called  it  had 
1  1 1  le  re-p(;ef  from  this  honest  if  not  V(‘ry  catholic 
I  '.d  n  t  ei’. 

*■  I’y  all  mean-  let  llumi  giv(!  us  their  A'ieAV.s,” 
ad  I  ay,  “but  don’t  let  tlnnn  pr'etend  that 
d:'  \  nin  t  bi'  everybody’s  \  iews.  Look  at  that 
'  ”  pointing  t(»  the  landsea|)e  hefoie  us-  “  I 


1  lull 

in  touclics 

of  little,  scpiares,  I 

il  ill 

little 

balls 

of  !'(!(]  ;iiid  blue  and 

d'lii’l 

it 

ill  sti'c.'iks  of  scarlet  and 

iMiip 

le.  I  , 

don't 

see  it  ill  a  liojicless 

I  toii'l 

1  tell 

me,”  he  Avent  on. 

ill 

wit  II 

.'III 

explanation  of  the 

ii  !  theory  “I  know  all  that!  Hut  to 
■el  >  our  ..and  everybody  else’s  tlnit  are 
■  •  <lo;dt  light  broken  up  by  the 

•  :  and  if  we  <Iid,  it  Avould  be  oculists’ 
I  pm  ly  eon 'tituted  men’s  and  women's. 


If  they  are  right  in  their  claim  that  they  obtain  a 
better  effect  of  light,  they  lose  more  than  they 
gain.  If  they  obtain  light,  they  obtain  Berlin 
Avool-Avork  too,  and  I  don’t  like  Berlin  AAmol- 
Avork  or  china-tile-Avork  in  pictuj’es.  Let  them 
paint  Avhat  they  see,  like  Claude,  or  what  they 
imagine  they  see,  like  Turner  ;  but  I  don’t  Avant 
Avhat  the  spectroscope  sees,  any  more  than  if  they 
Avere  painting  a  Stilton  they  Avonld  think  it 
proper  to  nse  a  microscope  and  show  up  the 
maggots,  or  if  they  AAmre  listening  to  an  orchestra 
they  Avould  want  it  split  up  into  the  separate 
pai  ts  for  the  instnnnents.  Hein  !  that  Avas  not 
Avell  said?  Ah!  your  Academy  does  AA^ell  to  shut 
it  out,  as  the  health  officers  at  your  ports  shut 
out  the  plague.  Ah,  the  modern  decadent, 
believe  me,  is  in  an  art-consnraption,  and  the 
impressionist  Avho  thinks  that  his  scientific 
experiments  Avith  light  and  AAutli  optic  nerves 
are  real  art  is  suffering  from  a  lupus ;  and  they 
are  both  ugly  diseases  !  ” 

Without  being  very  subtle,  perhaps,  Benjamin- 
Constant  Avas  a  good  talker,  and  Avhen  he  spoke 
at  the  London  School  Board  prize-giAung  a  year 
or  tAvo  ago  he  shoAved  not  fluency  only  but 
connection  and  thought.  His  articles  in  the 
h'iUdvn  have  true  literary  merit ;  and  his  paper  in 
Tiik  Magazine  op  Art,*  written  to  prove  that 
*  See  Vol.  XXIV.,  h)lM),  p.  152. 
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Millais’  “  Gladstone,”  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
is  the  greatest  portrait  of  modern  times,  shows 
him  as  a  writer  of  grace  and  force. 

xVs  the  cai’eer  of  the  artist  has  formed  the 
subject  of  two  articles  in  this  Magazine^  it  is 
unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  details  of  it.  But 
the  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the  various  phases 
of  Beujamiii-Constaut's  art.  He  began  character- 
isticall^'',  with  scenes  of  dramatic  passion  — 
Hamlet,  Samson  and  Delilah,  and  Othello.  The 
“  Othello  ”  no  longer  exists.  Twenty  years  ago 
I  saw  it  in  his  studio  -  a  very  beautiful  and 
effectiv^e  work,  not  an  illustration  of  any  definite 
incident  in  the  play,  but  of  a  scene  that  might, 
perhaps  must,  have  been.  Othello,  majestic, 
morose,  and  terrible,  in  his  gondola,  being  rowed 
across  the  lagoon,  and  Desdemona,  pale  and 

*  Sec  Vol.  XIV.,  1891,  p.  181,  by  iMr.  Murray  Templeton, 
and  Vol.  XXIII.,  1899,  p.  108,  by  M.  Emile  Vedel, 


beautiful,  looking  with  fear  at  the  averted  face 
which  turns  its  gaze  towarfls  the  gorgeous  setting 
of  the  angry  sun.  The  ihcture,  he  said,  had  been 
commissioned  by  an  Engbsh  firm  of  publishers, 
Avho  asked  him  to  keep  it  till  they  sent  for  it. 
IMauy  years  later  I  remembered  the  incident  when 
the  very  publishers  he  had  mentioned  expi’essed 
regret  that  the  artist  had  never  delivered  the 
picture  they  had  so  urgently  asked  for  as  soon 
as  it  might  be  ready.  He  had  misunderstood 
their  letter,  and  after  both  parties  had  passed 
years  of  waiting,  tired  of  the  whole  matter, 
he  one  day  cut  the  picture  up.  This  I  learned 
from  him  but  a  few  months  ago,  when  I  wished 
to  accpiire  the  picture  if  it  were  still  in  his 
studio-loft  uncared  for. 

From  this  class  of  picture  a  visit  to  Afi-ica 
turned  him  to  representations  of  the  goi'geous 
Orient -chei'ifas,  and  slaves,  and  marble  foun- 


JANISSARY  AND  EUNUCH. 


By  the  late  J.  J.  Benjamin-Constant 
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A  PfN-ANO-lNK  Sketch  on  Gillot  Paper  by  the  late  J,  J.  Benjamin-Constant 


<‘111(1  liarenis,  and  inagniliccnt 

. ■  'ii  ir  s  ;ill  tilings  that  Eortuny  and  Kegnault 

=  a  i  .  Mic'l  ;  hiit  (sxccntcd  with  a  vigour  and 
i  ■  dity.  ai  audacity  of  l  ichness  and  treatment, 
!  an  imi  ivcne.ss  of  dramatic  feeling  that 
!  t!;r  w  iii  hl  of  art  at  a  time  when  men  were 
d'  ''ni- another  in  d(‘|)ieting  melodramatic 
t  can  vacs  of  undoubted  power,  but 
•  i('  lity  and  (|uality  too.  Hut  Renjjimin- 
j  ■■  tnre-  told  by  reason  of  line  treat- 
'  c;,.  lifriit  lie  Avas  already  a 

.  .1  .a'  working  for  fame.  It  Avas 

■  '  a'  oin>  of  these  AA’orks — a  smallish 
■  diibited  at  the  Guildhall —that 
‘  1  '  ll  of  lii:,  pictures  he  liked  the 

'I nod  on  me  his  kind,  shreAvd 


eyes  as  he  replied,  “  The  always  the 

next ! ” 

Then  came  such  works  as  “  Orpheus,”  “  Beet¬ 
hoven  —The  Moonlight  Sonata,”  and  the  like  ; 
but  it  Avas  Avith  none  of  these  that  he  Avon  the 
Medal  of  Honour  at  the  Salon,  for  Avhich  he 
had  striven  earnestly,  year  by  year,  for  a  decade 
or  more.  It  Avas  in  1893  that  his  loving  and 
ex(iuisite  portrait  of  “  My  Son  Andre,”  now 
in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  gained  him  the 
h  (An our  Avhich  is  coveted  by  evei’y  artist  of 
France  for  Avhom  medals  have  any  attraction  at 
all.  This  picture  he  repeated  for  his  wife,  and 
it  Avas  this  success,  probably,  that  gave  him  a 
vogue  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  assured  him  a 
clientele  not  in  France  only,  but  in  America 


MY  SON  ANDRE". 

By  the  Li\TE  J.  J  BENJAMIN-CONSTANT, 

In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  Medal  of  Honour  at  the  Salon,  1893 
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and  England.  In  most  of  liis  women’s  portraits 
there  is  an  opnlence,  an  enseuihle  of  presentation, 
Avhicli  is  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  best 
English  taste  for  simplicity  and  modest  grace  ; 
but  when  he  did  not  aim  at  “the  grand  style” 
lie  did  extremely  Avell.  In  his  men’s  portraits 
lu‘  was  much  the  more  successful;  not  so  much 
in  respect  of  the  merely  line,  good-looking  man 
as  of  those  Avhose  faces  betrayed  real  character 
and  subtlety  of  expression  —  which  were  not 
always  ilattering  to  the  sitter.  There  is  a  world 
of  love  and  tenderness  in  his  son’s  portrait,  and 
a  world  of  cunning,  of  vulgarity,  of — wickedness, 
shall  I  say in  others  which  shall  be  nameless. 
At  such  times  Benjamin-Constant  was  the  fine 
jiortraitist,  worthy,  [lerhaps,  of  the  eminence  it 
was  his  ambition  to  reach,  as  successful  as 
master  of  his  brush  as  he  was  brilliant  in  the 
rendering  of  Oriental  light  and  colour. 

Like  so  many  artists,  he  was  not  always  a 
gooil  judge  of  his  own  work  :  he  could  not  always 
discriminate  between  the  best  and  the  less  good; 


so  that  he  would  sometimes  exhibit  canvases 
which,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  did  not 
always  impress  the  spectator  with  a  ready  belief 
in  the  oxitstanding  ability  and  taste  of  the 
artist.  But  by  the  best  he  will  be  accorded  a 
place  in  the  foiemost  rank  of  French  painters, 
even  when  the  memory  of  his  attractive  person¬ 
ality  Avill  have  passed  away  and  when  the 
boyish  spirits  and  heartiness,  the  simj)licity 
and  good-nature,  and  the  generosity  to  the 
young  who  looked  to  him  for  hell),  will  per¬ 
haps  have  been  forgotten. 

It  is  not  by  his  “Portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,” 
nor  even  by  that  of  “  Queen  Alexandra,”  that 
he  will  be  remembered  by  the  judge  of  art, 
but  by  “  Thirst  in  the  Desert,”  “  The  Justice 
of  the  Scherif,”  and  “The  Cherifas ;  ”  by  the 
ceiling  of  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  and  by 
such  portraits  as  “  M.  le  Baron  Sipiere,”  and 
other  incisive  bits  of  character  and  of  fine 
painting,  I  believe,  he  will  be  esteemed  in  futiu’e 
judgment.  M.  H.  Spielmann. 
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That  “  beauty  should  go  beautiftilly  ”  seems 
to  be  so  much  in  the  uatiire  of  things 
that  the  idea  gathers  little  emphasis  thoiigh 
it  be  expressed  in  the  poetic  diction  of  a 
Tennyson. 

Whatever  fashion  may  prescribe  for  femi¬ 
nine  adornment,  be  it  jewellery  or  flowers,  or 
flowing  ribbons,  in  deference  to  a  wish  to  revive 
a  fainting  industry,  adornment  by  some  means 
is  an  elemental  necessity  of  the  human  being, 
always  included  in  every  integXTinental  category, 
from  tattoo  to  Le  Follet.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
need  to  go  back  so  far  for  evidence  ;  but  that 
the  love  of  personal  decoration  was  an  admitted 
fact  in  the  very  earliest  times  seems  to  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  translation  of  that  Assyrian  tablet 
in  the  British  Museum  which  tells  of  Ishtar’s 
visit  to  the  underworld,  and  of  the  removal  of 
her  ornaments  one  by  one,  and  stage  by  stage, 
ere  she  could  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  Divinity. 

Be  these  ornaments  at  different  times,  how¬ 
ever,  what  they  may,  it  is  certain  that  jewellery, 
either  fashioned  in  gold  or  some  other  metal, 
has  always  enjoyed  pre-eminence ; 
and,  with  or  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  or  less  precious 
stones  or  gems,  ornaments  of 
the  kind  have  been  in  such 
continuous  use  that  short 
indeed  have  been  the  in¬ 
tervals  when  they  have 
been  discarded  for  others 
of  less  intrinsic  value. 
The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious  enough. 
However  beautiful 
the  flower  may 
be,  it  fades ; 
however 
choice  in 


colour  and  delicate  in  texture  the  flowing 
ribbon,  it  easily  loses  its  charm  ;  and  the 
regret  at  the  ephemeral  existeiice  of  these 
things  counterbalances  their  initial  joys.  It 
is  otherwise  with  gold,  or  even  with  baser 
metal.  These  will  endure,  and  because  of  the 
endurance  have  been  accounted  worthy  of  art 
and  craft  being  expended  on  their  fashioning  : 
an  additional  reason  for  their  being  treasured. 
Pliant,  ductile  gold,  pure  as  it  could  be  worked, 
soft  and  rich  in  colour  and  texture,  seems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  material  iised  in  early 
times.  A  walk  through  the  gallery  set  apart 
in  the  Louvre  for  the  magnificent  collection  of 
antique  jewellery,  or  a  visit  to  the  new  room 
in  the  British  Mxxseum,  where  our  own  rare 
and  valuable  collection  is  admirably  displayed, 
confirms  at  once,  not  only  the  use  and  love 
of  gold  ornaments  in  a  remote  jxast,  but  also 
the  wealth  of  art  that  was  so  jirodigally 
lavished  on  their  production,  making  these  glit¬ 
tering  treasures  of  a  bygone  age  doubly  precious 
in  our  eyes.  It  is  indeed  instrvictive  and  profit¬ 
able  to  trace  the  intimate  connection  that  exists 
between  these  personal  ornaments 
and  the  historic  styles  of  or¬ 
nament  and  architecture  that 
prevailed  in  the  lands  from 
which  the  works  of  the 
goldsmith  and  jeAveller  were 
derived ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  saddening  to  think 
that,  with  all  this  art¬ 
work  from  the  ancient 
world,  besides  much 
that  was  beautiful  or 
delightfully  quaint 
in  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance, 
these  orna¬ 
ments  should 


MELOS  NECKLACE— GOLD  AND  ENAMEL. 


Copy  by  Mrs.  Newman  of  the  Castellani  Necklace  in  the  British  Museum. 
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not  only  have  been  travestied,  their  pure  and 
'•imple  charm  departed  from,  but  tliat  odious 
and  monstron.s  forms  slionld  have  been  made 
at  the  beliest  of  fashion  to  be  Avorn  and  to 
disligure,  instead  of  adorning,  our  more  imme¬ 
diate  ancestors.  Prom  time  to  time,  especially 
since  tlie  i)eriods  of  the  great  exhibitions, 
nol)le  ami  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
revive  a  taste  for  the  artistic  personal  decora¬ 
tions  of  antiquity,  and  the  names  of  Castellani 
in  borne  and  Brogden  in  England  Avill  be  re- 
nieml)erod  as  tliose  Avho  have  done  much  to 
preserve*  the  classic  forms  as  Avell  as  the  ancient 
eiaft  and  traditicmal  technicalities  that  made 
tliose  forms  ])ossiljle. 

( 'asti*llani,  on  the  one  hand,  rescued  from 
oblivion  and  kept  alive  the  almost  forgotten 
metliods  of  Avoikmanship  of  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Gi'eeks,  ti'aditions  of  Avhich  happily 
-till  lingered  here  and  there  in  remote  villages 
of  the  Apennines;  Avhile  John  Brogden  in 
England,  emulating  this  taste,  did  not  forget 
the  treasures  of  the  b(>uais.sance,  and  those  i“e- 
lined  and  delicate  models  iieai'er  home  handed 
down  liy  Holbein  and  the. 
great  and  lesser  Masters 
of  .Noithern  Ihirojie.  It 
wa  at  an  early  jieriod  of 
John  Bifigden's  efforts  in 
ihi-  re\i\al  that  he  se- 
<nred  the  eiithn-iastic  eo- 
f-iM  ration  (>['  Mi's.  IMiili)) 

'  sjiian  an  a-soeiation 
!ui--!c  |V)r  liolh,  inas- 
!i  a  w  hih-  he  w  as 
uepart  to  a  ready 
'  f-rct.  and  teeh- 
i  '  .cr  of  gold- 
.  !■  I’  praet  ical  art 
ai  d  pOAACl-  of 
I  .tih'f]  him,  Avith 
”1  ‘ikmen, almost 


to  rival  the  charm  of  the  antique  in  its  own 
models,  Avhile  preserving  much  of  that  charm 
in  neAver  forms  of  beauty.  This  success  cxilmin- 
ated  at  one  of  the  Paris  Exhibitions,  Avhere 
master  and  pupil  both  obtained  aAvards,  he  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
Mrs.  NeAvman  receiving  from  the  French  jury 
the  entirely  unique  aAA'ard  at  that  time  of  a 
medaille  cV honneur  as  “  collaboratrice.” 

It  AAmuld  haA^e  been  unfortunate  for  English 
goldsmiths’  AAmrk  if,  at  Mr.  Brogden’s  death, 
Mrs.  NeAvman’s  connection  AAuth  the  craft  had 
terminated.  The  taste,  experience,  and  knoAvledge 
so  assiduously  cultiAmted  under  such  favourable 
conditions  Avas  not  to  be  neglected,  but  led  eA^en- 
tually  to  her  carrying  on  the  art  manufacture 
AAuth  the  old  traditions  by  herself,  she  being 
able  to  retain  those  of  Mr.  Brogden’s  skilled 
AAmrkmen  who  AA^ere  not  superannuated,  besides 
many  valuable  models,  references,  and  recipes 
Avhich  otherwise  Avould  have  been  dispersed  and 
lost.  Mrs.  NeAAunan’s  success  in  this  venture  has 
justified  her  enterprise.  The  lady  jeAveller  is 
AA^ell  knoAAUi  and  her  AAmrk  and  taste  recognised 
by  an  increasing  circle.  With  a  far  larger  AueAV 
than  a  merely  selfish  one,  and  looking  to  a 
future  that  must  be  beyond  her  time,  she  has 
in  her  Avorksliops  and  studios  revived  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeships,  for  only  thus  can  the 
artistic  and  delicate  handicraft  be  perfectly  ac- 
cpiired  or  effectually  handed  down,  and  its  subtle 
technicalities  groAV  and  spread. 

This  method  of  teaching,  other  systems  may 
indeed  supplement,  but  can  never  successfully 
supplant.  It  affords  the  best  and  most  hope¬ 
ful  guarantee  for  the  future  of  that  skill  in  an 
art  Avhose  traditions  are  so  often  unechoed  in 
the  AAdiirr  of  the  engine,  its  models  hardly 
traceable  in  the  soulless  repetition  of  machinery. 
A  charm  of  Mrs.  NeAvman’s  AAork,  as  of  eA'ery 
artist’s,  is  that,  to  a  great  extent,  each  object  is 
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PENDANT  WITH  Ceylon  Sapphire 

IN  CENTRE  SURROUNDED  BY 

Diamonds,  Scrolls  Enamelled 

Red.  Blue  and  Green,  Drop 

Emerald  suspended  at  base. 

By  Mrs.  Newman. 

unique,  repetitions  are  raie  as  the  replicas  of  a 
liainter ;  works  are  commissioned  and  executed 
according  to  design  and  Avorking  draAving,  ami 
the  grand  dames  aaJio  Avear  this  jcAvellery  may 
admit  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  knoAvledge 
that  they  AAdll  not  see  similar  designs  in  cata¬ 
logues  or  shop  A\dndoAA"s,  nor  meet  their  friends 
Avearing  i)arures  so  like  their  OAvn  as  to  be 
identical. 

The  illustrations  here  giA^eii  are  either  from 
the  ornaments  themselves  or  from  Mrs.  Ncav- 
man’s  draAvings  of  AA^orks  actually  made.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  transcripts  in  black 
and  AAdiite  cannot  render  the  delicate  mat  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  goklAA'ork,  the  surface  beauty  and 
the  colour  of  the  various  alloys  often  combined 
in  one  ornament ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  charm  of  the  enamels  or  gems — i)assages 
of  colour  Avhich  for  harmony  and  brilliancy  vie 
Avith  the  chefs  (Vcevvre  of  the  antique  to  be 
found  in  the  Green  vaults  of  Dresden,  the  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence,  or  the  Louvre.  Sometimes 


to  a  question  as  to  Avhence  such-and-such  an  idea 
had  been  derived,  the  ansAver  may  be  “  from  a 
pilaster  in  Florence  or  Venice;”  or  in  reference 
to  a  quaint  brooch,  “  from  such-and-such  a 
church  door  in  Brittany.”  Suhicient  that  the 
idea  is  a  good  one  and  susceptible  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  metal-AVork,  it  Avill  be  Aised  if  requii-ed. 
A  garden  or  the  sea-shore  Avill  sometimes  suggest 
a  new  combination  of  colour,  taking  form  either 
in  enamel  or  precious  stones,  of  Avhich  the  lady 
is  an  expert  judge  and  an  adept  in  arrangement. 
Suiely  this  is  a  Avoman’s  Avork,  not  taken  iq) 
hastily,  but  alter  long  and  patient  study;  Art 
the  outcome  of  many  arts — as  alAA^ays  AAdien  it  is 
true — deA^oted  to  one  set  purpose,  aim,  and  end, 
It  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  before  IMrs, 
YeAvman  giA^es  up  her  life's  AAork  she  Avill  have 
means  and  opportunity  to  impart  some  of  her 
knoAA'ledge  of  this  beantiful  and  ancient  craft 
to  her  sisters  in  Art,  that  they  may  continue 
this  Avoman’s  Avork  for  AA'omen,  that  beauty 
may  go  beautifully  eA^erniore. 


PENDANT— Emerald,  Drop  Pearls, 
and  Enamel. 

By  Mrs.  Newman, 
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FRANCIA  FRANCESCO  RAIBOLINI. 

N"  ( )T  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  on  account 
of  its  being  the  only  available  book  on 
the  great  early  Master,  Francia,  Dr.  William¬ 
son's  book  must  be  welcomed.*  The  author  has 
been  at  great  pains  to  put  an  intelligible  Life 
before  the  public,  and  has  studied  the  painter  in 
his  ancient  home  and  has  found  and  consulted 
new  documents.  The  majority  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  are  not  very  important,  but  they  throw 
light  on  Raphael's  friend,  on  whom  so  little 
has  been  written  during  the  last  century ;  but 
they  seem  to  indicate  whei-e  further  information 
may  be  obtained.  But  what  is  important  is  the 

*  F]!ax(  lA  (Francesco  Raiholini).  By  Dr.  G.  C. 
^\'ilIi;l^l.so^.  (Bell  &  Sons.  5s.  net.) 


re-attribution  to  Francia  of  his  position  as  a 
portrait  painter  which  had  previously  been  denied 
him ;  and  many  a  student  will  probably  set 
about  searching  through  the  public  and  private 
galleries  of  Europe  for  the  portraits  of  which 
Oretti — a  sort  of  seventeenth  century  Granger — 
declares  him  to  have  been  the  author.  Such 
points,  however,  are  less  for  the  general  public 
than  for  the  art-historian.  What  will  more 
particularly  interest  the  reader  will  be  the 
story  of  the  great  goldsmith  and  medallist,  and 
how  he  became  a  painter,  advancing  gradually — 
as  we  see  before  us  in  the  series  of  illustrations 
— from  the  hard  effort  of  the  unpractised  genius, 
to  the  brilliant  ease  of  the  master,  happy  in  his 
life,  his  art,  and  in  the  appreciation  with  which 


THE  "FELICINr  ALTARPIECE  1494. 


Br  FramC'A  In  TmE  BOLOONA  GallfRY 
Fr  ••  A  PmOTOORAPH  DV  AliNARI 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

From  the  Aquatint  by  Theodore  Fielding,  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  1825. 
See  The  Print  Collectors  Handbock. 


AQUATINT  WORK  FROM  THE  SHIPWRECK" 


Enlargement  to  Ten  Times  of  Portion  of  Plate  shown  above  and  Three  Times  of  the  Original  Plate. 
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he  M  as  on  every  hand  acclaimed :  as  a  past  critic 
])i’oc]aimed  liiin — “the  excellent  painter,  the  most 
adinii'ahle  jcMeller,  exceedingly  l3eantifnl  in  per¬ 
son  and  endowed  with  most  brilliant  eloquence.” 

On  two  or  three  points  we  Avoidd  offer  a 
Avord  of  criticism.  Dr.  Williamson  makes  rather 
too  mnch  of  AA'hat  he  considers  a  peculiarity  of 
the  painter  in  hiding  the  ears  of  his  personages. 
It  .seenis  to  ns  that  the  narrow  groove  of  liis 
art — Avhich  dealt  Muth  nothing  but  religious 
subjects  or  Avith  the  portraits  of  the  men  of 
his  (lay — required  as  much  of  him.  The  fore¬ 
head  of  his  Virgins  is  naturally  coA^ered  with  a 
veil  by  Avhich  sAveetness  and  deA^otion  are  sug¬ 
gested  :  and  the  men,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
tlic  time,  Avore  their  hair  hanging  straight  down 
from  the  temples — as  Raphael  did,  and  as  Diirer 
did.  That  Francia  could  draAV  an  ear  as  Avell  as 
anything  else  is  proA’ed  by  his  pictures:  and  that 
other  artists  of  the  day  constantly  concealed  the 
ears  of  their  i)ersonages  it  is  as  easy  to  establish. 
The  author  dcA'otes  a  highly  interesting  chapter 
to  ^'ran(•ia's  frequent  introduction  of  musical 
instruments  into  his  pictures,  and  says  that  the 
painter  “stands  out  as  one  Avho  constantly  intro¬ 
duced  the  musical  instruments  of  his  time  into  his 
gi  eatest  i)ictnres.”  But  Francia  is  by  no  means 
pcculiai'  in  this  respect.  Memlinc  probably 
painted  tAvice  as  many  musical  instruments  into 
hi-  i)ietui'(‘8  as  Francia  ;  AAdiile  the  later  Dutchmen 
Terl)orch,  Steen,  and  half  a  dozen  others — made 
tlie  i)raclice  a  still  more  frequent  one.  There 
is  an  interesting  detail  in  the  Berlin  Gallery 
“  M.adonna  and  Child  ”  AAdiich  has  escaped  the 
comment  of  Dr.  tVilliamson — the  head-dress  of 
tile  Holy  N’irgin.  This  consists  in  the  veil  Avorn 
aero'-v  the  forehciid,  upon  which  is  apparently 
painted  an  imittition  of  the  hair  and  parting 
which  should  b(‘  bene.ath.  In  this  Francia  seems 
to  have  desired  to  shoAV  his  knoAvledge  of  the 
ancient  practice  of  young  married  JcAvesses 
A\  ho,  in  order  to  show  their  Jibandonment  of 
e  ery  vestige  of  niaideidy  vfinity,  Avould  sliaA^e 
oil  theii  front  liair  and  cover  the  place  Avith 
a  veil  eoneealing  the  disfigurement,  hoA\nver, 

'  'll  oiiie  oil  of  device.  Indeerl,  to  the  pre- 
eiit  day,  the  mo-t  orthodox  of  JeAvish  Avomen 
■  me  eoMiitii(.s  still  adher<‘  to  the  practice, 

I  (:>vei-  their  tonsured  btddne.ss  Avith  false 
I  el:  I  the  like.  'J’hose  who  (piarrel  AA’ith 
‘  '  “  Ansidei  .Madonna”  for  rejiresenting 

a-  a  man  w  hile  the  Infant  Chri.st  is  but  a 
I  lie  dad  to  rencAv  acrpiaintance  A\dth 
'  -  :  \  iai  piece  M  |!)1),  noAV  in  the  Bologna 

h  the  -a me  disparitj^  is  shoAvn. 

•I,  are  but  small  points.  The  merit 
t':  -end  the  student  to  Francia 


once  more,  and  perhaps  to  stimulate  others  to 
further  research,  as  the  author  himself  suggests. 

“THE  PRINT  COLLECTOR’S  HANDBOOK.”* 

Mr.  whitman,  the  author  of  the  pleasant 
book  “The  Masters  of  Mezzotint,”  has 
made  use  of  the  opportunities  he  enjoys  in  the 
Print-room  of  the  British  Museum  to  compile  this 
volume  for  the  use  of  print  collectors.  Rather 
should  it  be  said  for  the  use  of  would-be  col¬ 
lectors,  for  the  book  generally  assumes  but  little 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Indeed,  the 
initial  chapter  on  “  Hints  to  Beginners  ”  suggests 
that  the  rest  of  the  volume  does  not  go  as  deep 
as  the  author  might.  The  various  methods  of 
engraving  are  successively  dealt  AAuth,  illustrated 
by  many  reproductions  of  interest.  The  fault  is 
made,  hoAA^ever,  of  not  giving  the  sizes  of  the 
original  plates  reduced.  Hoav,  then,  can  the 
reader  form  a  proper  conception  of  the  apparent 
tones  of  Miller’s  “  Clovelly  Bay  ”  of  Turner,  if  he 
is  not  informed  of  the  dimensions  of  the  line 
engraving  of  which  he  is  invited  to  judge? 
When  he  comes  to  what  may  be  called  the 
“  curiosities  ”  of  the  arts  the  author  deals  most 
interestingly  with  the  subject.  He  shoAVS  by  re¬ 
productions  how  the  subject  of  a  mezzotint  may 
first  be  prepared,  though  he  does  not  explain  Iioaa’' 
the  etching  appears  so  clearly  on  the  rocked 
ground.  He  gives  the  five  interesting  “  states  ” 
of  the  Lombart  plate  after  Vandyck,  in  which 
Charles  I’s  and  Cromwell’s  heads  (Avith  appro¬ 
priate  details  of  dress)  appear  in  it  alternately, 
Avith  a  third  head  the  identity  of  Avhicli,  Ave  are 
told,  lias  not  been  established,  but  Avhich  we 
suggest  is  intended  for  General  Monk.  The 
chapter  on  colour-prints  is  properly  combined 
Avitli  that  on  frauds— a  subject  Avhicli  might  pro¬ 
fitably  have  been  extended;  then  folloAV  others 
on  collectors’  methods,  money  value  of  prints 
(Avliich,  after  all,  is  hardly  so  instructive  for  the 
genuine  collector  as  a  dealer’s  catalogue),  and  a 
pleasing  description  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  Print-room  of  the  British  Museum.  In  short, 
the  book  is  Avritten  by  an  expert  Avho  wanted  to 
produce  a  volume  that  should  give  an  attractive 
sni’A^ey  of  the  Avhole  subject  of  print  collecting 
in  a  general  sort  of  way,  and  should  make  ex¬ 
cellent  good  reading.  Herein  Mr.  AViiitman  has 
succeeded  admirably.  But  his  success  will  be 
greater  still  if  in  Ms  next  edition  he  Avill  give 
a  full  bibliography  of  the  subject  in  all  languages, 
so  that  liis  more  earnest  readers  may  pick  up  the 
clues  he  has  suggested  so  agreeably. 

*  By  Alfred  Whitman.  AVith  (dglity  illustrations. 
(Bell  N  Hons.  15.s.  net.) 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  CHURCH  IN  HOLLAND. 

By  Pieter  Saenreoam.  In  the  National  Gallery. 

Room  X,  No.  1,896. 

seiitation  of  the  Nativity,  with  attendant  saints. 
On  the  frame  are  six  small  figures  in  niche¬ 
shaped  panels,  and  below  is  a  predella  with  five 
sixbjects  from  the  Passion. 

Another  purchased  acquisition  is  a  portrait 
of  “  Baron  de  Linter  of  Namur,”  by  Jacob  Jor- 
daens,  which  was  last  seen  at  the  Old  Masters’ 
Exhibition  at  the  Academy  (Room  XI,  No.  1,895). 

The  third  picture  is  a  small  “  Interior  of  a 
Church  in  Holland,”  by  Pieter  Saenredam,  one 
of  the  rarest  of  the  old  Dutch  masters.  It  was 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
XT^ORKS  of  three  artists  hitherto  unrepre- 
\  \  sented  at  Trafalgar  Square  have  recently 
been  hung  in  the  Gallery.  An  altar-piece  by 
Jacopo  Pacchiarotto  (Sienese  School)  ha,s  been 
purchased  by  the  trustees,  and  placed  in  Room 
II  (No.  1,849).  The  central  picture  is  a  repre- 


CHARLES  TURNER. 

By  Himself.  In  the  Natio.nal  Portrait  Gallery. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Walker  and  Cockerell.  (See  p.  473 

ixresented  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Kay,  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  is  hung  in  Room  X  (No.  1,896). 


BARON  DE  LINTER  OF  NAMUR. 

By  Jacob  Jordaens.  In  the  National  Gallery 
Room  XI.  No.  1,895. 


ALTAR-PIECE. 

Br  Ja'opo  Pacchiarotto.  In  the  National  Gallery,  Room  II.  No.  1,849. 


W.  REYNOLDS. 


CHARLES  (VIACKLIN. 


O:  :  R  A. 

*  Po«TMAiT  GAuirnv 


By  John  Opie,  R  A. 

In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
From  Photographs  by  Walker  and  Cockerell. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

Another  of  the  ijortraits  given  by  Mr.  G.  F. 

^  Watts,  R.A.,  to  the  nation  has  been  hnng 
in  the  Gallery,  that  of  the  late  “  Marquis  of 
Dnfferin  and  Ava.”  A  small  drawing  in  red  chalk 
of  the  late  “  Arthur  Goring  Thomas,”  the  musical 
composer,  has  been  presented  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
Francis  Inigo  Thomas. 

The  following  portraits  have  been  acquired 
by  purchase :  “  Charles  Turner,”  the  mezzotint 
engraver,  drawn  in  black  chalk,  by  himself ; 
“  John  Charles,  third  Earl  Spencer  (Visconnt 


Althorp),”  drawn  in  black  chalk,  by  diaries 
Turner;  “  Samnel  William  Reynolds,”  the  mezzo¬ 
tint  engraver  and  landscape  painter,  painted  by 
John  Opie,  R.A. ;  “  Charles  Macklin,”  the  actor, 
also  by  Opie  ;  “  Sir  Robert  Taylor  ” — architect 
of  the  Bank  of  England — a  water-colour  draw¬ 
ing  by  Ozias  Hnnqdiry,  R.A.  Portraits  of  John 
Freind,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (1075-1728),  by  Michael  Dahl, 
and  Thomas  Sydenham,  M.D.  (1624-1689),  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mary  Beale,  have  been  deposited  on 
loan  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[2.58]  A  PAINTER  WANTED— WHO  WAS  Hh?— I  have  a 
masterly  study  of  a  squirrel,  size  154  in.  by  7  in.,  painted 
in  water  colour  on  vellum  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
copy  because  of  the  freedom  and  brmness  of  touch,  also 
the  finish  and  close  imitation  of  nature  in  the  fur  and 
tail.  It  is  signed  Hh  1.578;  is  this  one  of  Holbein’s 
signatures  ?  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1.543.  If  not 
Holbein’s,  whose  is  it? — Thomas  Parker  (Wilmington, 
Kent), 

The  initials  are  those  of  Hendrick  Hond  the 
Elder,  who  was  born  in  1573.  The  date  given  by 
our  querist  is  doubtless  a  mistake  for  1598— a  year 
in  which  Hond  was  already  busy.  Hond  is  best 
known  as  the  engraver  of  the  portraits  of  Reformers, 
hut  he  executed  also  landscapes  and  subjects  after 
Diirer,  Holbein,  and  others.  (It  is  clear  that  the 
signature  cannot  be  that  of  Holbein,  who  died  in 
1545.)  It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  Sports 
Exhibition,  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1899, 
the  Earl  of  Norbrook  lent  a  drawing  of  squirrels, 
by  Diirer  (signed  and  dated  1512),  and  Mr.  Smith 
Barry  another  of  a  hare,  which  were  of  the  character 
described  by  Mr.  Parker.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
they  too  were  painted  on  vellum. 

[2.59]  PORTRAITS  BY  REMBRANDT.— There  are  in  Paris, 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Henri  Schneider,  two  paintings 
by  Rembrandt,  said  to  be  the  j)ortraits  of  Hans  Alenson 
and  his  wife.  Have  these  ever  been  published  in  black 
and  white  ?  If  so,  by  whom,  and  where  ? — J.  C.  T. 

[260]  BORNEY’S  ENGRAVINGS.— I  have  two  coloured 
engravings  that  are  known  as  “The  Pilgrim” 
and  “Sylvia  and  the  Dying  Fawn.”  On  the  back  is 
printed:  “Painted  and  Plngraved  by  .loshua  Borney  ” 
(and  a  year  to  each  between  1790  and  1800).  Is  anything 
known  of  Joshua  Borney  as  a  coloured  engraver?  I 
believe  the  engravings  have  been  recently  republished. 


REPLY. 

[248]  IS  THIS  A  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA?— 
The  portrait  reproduced  on  page  188  is  most  certainlii 
not  that  of  my  mother,  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Bedford  : 
her  hair  was  black.  I  do  not  recollect  my  brother, 
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Lord  Cosmo,  having  a  sketch  of  my  mother  by  Land¬ 
seer  ;  I  have  one  of  her  by  him  when  she  was  much 
older  than  the  person  represented  on  page  188.  Perhaj)s 
this  is  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Graves  I'efers. — Alexander 
Russell,  General. 


NOTE. 

THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  INDIAN  ART 
EXHIBITION  AT  DELHI.— Next  January  Lord  Curzon  will 
hold  a  magnificent  durbar  at  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of 
India,  to  celebrate  the  Coronation  of  the  King-Emperor. 
One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this  assembly — 
for  which  a  vast  concourse  of  all  ranks  and  races  will 
be  gathered  together  for  many  days — will  be  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  best  Indian  art  ware,  a  collection  aiming 
not  at  immensity,  but,  by  a  severe  process  of  selection, 
at  the  highest  excellence  of  which  the  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  India  and  Burma  are  capable.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  this  idea  owes  its  inception 
to  a  Viceroy  whose  art  knowledge  and  perception 
have  directed  diiring  his  nUjime  a  special  attention 
to  the  wonderful  architecture  and  to  the  numerous 
beautiful  arts  and  crafts  of  the  land  he  governs. 
His  Excellency  has  made  the  preservation  of  archi¬ 
tectural  I'emains  a  part  of  his  administration,  and  has 
by  opportune  advice  reminded  the  native  princes  and 
nobility  of  their  responsibilities  as  patrons.  I  am  of 
those  few  who  think  that  the  elaborate  Victoria 
Memorial  which  is  to  be  raised  in  Calcutta  might 
have  been  projected  in  the  Indian  (or,  I  shoidd  say, 
an  Indian)  style,  rather  than  in  the  neo-classic  style 
lately  forecast  by  the  Vicerojq  especially  as  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  funds  for  its  erection  come  from 
the  natives  themselves. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  appropriate  that  such  a 
memorial  should  he  the  product  of  W  esteim  artists, 
however  eminent.  For  architecture  and  the  arts  are 
not  quite  dead  in  India,  though  they  may  appear  to 
have  sunk  to  lifeless  conventions.  Surely  there  remains 
something  of  that  spirit  which  erected  so  late  as  1848 
Hathi  Sing’s  beautiful  temple  in  Ahmedabad.  And 
the  crafts  of  weaving,  jewellery,  carving,  metal  work, 
and  modelling  need  only  patronage  to  produce  as  good 
in  the  present  as  they  have  produced  in  the  past. 
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Tins  Loi'il  Ciu'zoii  recognises,  altliougli  lie  lias  not 
called  for  native  designs  for  the  Victoria  Memorial. 
Hence  the  exhibition  to  he  held  at  Delhi  at  a  time 
when  the  attention  of  all  India  will  be  centred  on  that 
city. 

Native  arts  and  industries  have  less  to  fear  from 
Western  contact  than  from  native  apathj".  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Indian  nobles  and  men  of  wealth  seem  to  think 
that  the  secret  of  British  eminence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ])attern  of  our  clothes,  the  designs  of  our  carpets, 
the  manner  of  our  pictures,  and  the  style  of  our 
silver  plate.  Western  things  have  an  attraction  for 
thcni  which  all  save  themselves  perceive  to  be  an 
undesirable  one.  Thus,  in  the  most  distressing  manner 
^Vestern  government  appears  to  blight  indigenous  arts. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  excellent  administration,  even 
tliough  the  style  of  the  Public  "Works  Department  does 
not  carry  on  the  traditions  of  Moslem  architecture, 
;ind  even  though  famines  threaten  to  exterminate 
some  crafts  by  sheer  force  of  economic  law.  But  it  is 
a  regrettable  fact  that  lack  of  patronage  is  injuring 
many  arts  which  for  hundreds  of  years  have  seined 
tlie  ta  te  of  the  nobility,  and  given  occupation  to 
numerous  castes  from  father  to  son.  As  the  Delhi 
Inhibition,  then,  is  designed  to  put  every  craftsman 
in  India  on  his  mettle  to  surjiass  himself,  and  as  only 
the  very  l)est  will  be  admitted,  w'e  may  expect  such  a 
collection  of  jewellery  and  ivory-carving  from  Delhi 
itself,  wealing  from  Goojeiat,  brass  from  Benai’cs, 


modelling  from  Lucknow,  carpets  from  Ahmedabad, 
wood-carving  from  Burma,  and  shawls  from  the 
Kashmir  Hills,  as  should  give  an  impetus  to  that 
patronage  which  is  the  life  of  crafts  in  India.  For 
there,  men  are  artists  and  craftsmen  not  because  they 
desire  to  be,  but  because  their  fathers  were  so  before 
them.  A  craft  caste  once  dying  out  for  lack  of 
patronage  can  never  be  re-formed ;  it  goes  more  irre¬ 
vocably  than  the  cottage  industries  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Western  patronage,  as  directed  through  such 
channels  as  that  enterprising  Hungarian,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Tellery,  of  Bombay,  has  no  doubt  benefited  Indian 
arts,  but  it  pays  most  attention  to  ancient  work, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  the  modern  stereotj’pes. 
W’e  must  have  native  patronage  if  Indian  crafts  are 
to  be  living  crafts. — F.  B.  (Lucknow). 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  correspondent. 
We  think  that  the  Government  is  right,  on  the 
ground,  firstly,  that  this  great  monument  is  to  be 
a  symbol  of  a  Western  event  and  of  Western 
supremacy,  and  should  therefore  be  in  the  Western 
taste,  if  it  is  to  carry  to  the  native  mind  the 
conviction  we  intend  to  convey  ;  secondly — as  the 
authorities  have  informed  us  personally — it  would 
be  so  hopeless,  nowadays,  to  rival  in  an  Indian 
style  the  greatest  Indian  monuments  which  have 
been  for  generations  in  existence,  that  we  should 
but  court  failure  at  the  outset,  and  succeed  only 
in  establishing  our  artistic  inferiority. 
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Coronation  Honours,  ''I'HE  following  Honours  have  been 
I  bestowed  u])on  artists  and  others 
<  |.||ll<■<;l^•d  with  AH,  matters:  — 

(I.,lrr<,i  Mrrit.  .Mr,  G.  F.  Watts,  H.A. 

/hi  n, II-  In/.  .Sir  I'Mw.ird  .1.  I’oyntei',  P.K.A. 

I\  H  iijhl  liinitl .  .M  r  ( '  I’urdon  ('larke  (Director  of  the 
•I  ia  .lud  Allxu  l  Musi'um):  .Mi’.  William  Emerson 
•'f|o  of  the  Hoy.-il  Institute  of  Brit  ish  Architects) : 
I  ...  t  \.  Wat. How.  A. It. A.,  P.B.W.S. 

■  .1,1  ,.i,  II  liiii.s/i  i /)  iif  l/ic  Ihil/i.  Me.  Alan  Cole  (Board 

• : .  I .  I  i 

tbe\'  go  these  recognitions  are  entirely 
.  -OH.  the  fact  tli.it  no  fewer  than  six  gentle- 
•  =  ■  !  with  the  Arts  have  been  selected  is  itself 

_  .  y  tli.’it  in  the  m-w  reign  the  Arts  will  not 
But  Irom  another  point  of  view  the  aspect 
ii  i.-  not  favourable.  Apart  from  the 
i  !p]>  lintment  of  Mr.  ^\■atts  to  the  Order  of 


Merit,  every  one  of  these  honours  goes  to  men  who  are, 
practically,  officialH,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  it  is 
rather  for  administrative  services  than  for  independent 
artistic  achievement  that  they  have  been  honoured. 
Sir  Edward  Poynter,  who  was  knighted  as  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  had  never  received  the  promotion 
which  was  expected  to  follow  his  election  as  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir  William  Emerson  is 
knighted  as  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  as  Director  for 
Art  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Sir  Ernest 
A\^atei4ow,  A.R.A.,  as  l^resident  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours.  Mr.  Alan  Cole  is  rewarded 
for  his  devoted  public  service.  These  are  all  worthy  re¬ 
cipients,  but  if  others,  unconnected  with  the  business  of 
government,  wei'e  “decorated”  for  their  work  as  artists 
pure  and  simple,  it  would  be  a  real  encouragement.  At 
present  the  suggestion  is,  “strive  to  become  officials.” 
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THE  FRUIT  FRIEZE. 

By  Walter  Crane. 

The  National  Ajioxg  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
Portrait  Gallery.  Report  of  the  Trustees  for  inol-2  is  the 
protest  against  the  sinallne.'^s  of  the 
grant  allowed  hy  tlie  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
portraits.  The  paragi’aph  relative  to  it  is  almost  plain¬ 
tive  in  its  tone,  and  we  quote  it  in  full  to  give  it  the 
publicity  which  it  demands  :  — 

“The  trustees  feel  themselves  constrained  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  ( £7o0)  voted 
annually  by  Parliament  as  a  grant-in-aid  for  purchase 
of  portraits  in  this  Gallery.  The  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  value  of  works  of  art  of  all  descriptions  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  shows  no  sign  of 
ahatement.  Historical  interest  is  heginning  to  rank  as 
high  in  the  market  as  artistic  value.  These  circum¬ 
stances  are  wholly  heyond  the  control  of  the  trustees, 
who  can  only  place  on  record  their  regret  at  being 
obliged,  as  at  present  situated,  to  abandon  almost 
entirely  the  few  hopes  that  remained  to  them  of  adding 
to  the  national  collection  hy  pmchase  any  portrait  of 
special  historical  interest  or  artistic  value.” 

Of  the  acquisitions  made  during  the  curi'ent  year  a 
recoi’d  will  he  found  in  the  pages  of  The  J\r.VG.\ziNE  of 
Art  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  acquisitions  of  our 
national  museums  and  galleries.  The  number  of  visitors 
during  1901  shows  a  falling  off  from  the  previous  year, 
the  total  being  119,577,  as  against  127,888.  Of  these  8,057 
visited  the  Gallery  on  Sundaj's,  and  7,178  on  paying-days. 

Foremost  among  the  artists  cn- 
Exhibition  of  gaged  in  the  work  of  wall  decora- 
Wall  Decorations  tion  is  Mr.  Waltp:r  Crane.  One  of 
at  Messrs.  the  pioneers  in  the  mov'ement,  his 
Jeffrey’s  Gallery,  designs  are  still  among  the  best. 

One  of  his  latest  productions  is  the 
“  Dawn  ”  filling,  for  the  execution  of  which  Messrs. 
Jeffrey  &  Co.  are  responsible.  Our  illustration  serves 
to  show  the  design  ;  the  colouring  is  charming  and 
effective.  A  frieze  formed  of  festoons  of  fruit  is 
another  of  Mr.  Crane’s  latest  designs  which  we  illus¬ 
trate.  The  work  of  Mr.  Sydnea'  Haward  is  not  so 
generally  known,  hut  the  rose-bush  frieze  here  repro¬ 
duced  shows  that  as  a  designer  he  is  working  on 
sound  and  effective  lines.  Mr.  Horace  Warner’s  “Es¬ 
tuary”  fiieze  is  somewhat 
novel  and  unconventional. 

Printed  either  in  “Dawn” 
or  “Sunset”  colouring,  it 
is  a  good  piece  of  decora¬ 
tion.  So  arranged  as  to 
repeat  only  every  eight 
yards,  it  affords  sufficient 
variety  as  not  to  he  tire¬ 
some  by  repetition.  All 
these  de.signs  are  being 
shown  hy  Messrs.  Jeffrey 
at  their  new  rooms  in 
Mortimer  Street,  where 
they  are  displayed  in  .such 


a  manner  as  to  demonstrate  their  decorative  value. 
Theie  ai'o  also  on  the  walls  rich  damask  silk  iloss 
hangings,  designed  hy  the  late  J.  D.  SEDDiNcq  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Daa',  and  Mr.  Syj)Np;y  'Werh.  Among  other 
artists  whose  work  is  exhibited  in  this  gallery  we 
may  mention  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite,  Mr.  Heywood 
SrMNE;R,  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysea’,  Mr.  H.  W.  Batlp:a', 
Mr.  Illingworth  Kaa',  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Yiger.s. 

The  Ghxsgow'  Institute  spring  exhibition 
Scottish  may  be  said  to  he  a  miniature  Royal 
Exhibitions.  Academy  —  so  many  Burlington  House 
pictures  and  pieces  of  sculpture  having 
found  their  way  into  it.  Strength  and  variety  of 
interest  are  lent  to  the  galleries  in  Sauchiehall  Street 
hy  their  presence,  for  among  the  London  painters  who 
have  been  induced  hy  the  Council  to  send  works  are 
Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  Professor  von  Herkomer,  Messrs. 
Sargent,  E.  A.  ARREAg  J.  J.  Shannon,  J.  IM.  Swan, 
Luke  Fildes,  and  Heihjert  Draper.  The  foreign 
element  is  represented  hy  W.  A.  Bouguereau  “The 
Assault,”  A.  Renoir  “The  Promenade,”  and  Professor 
VON  Lenrach  “A  Dainty  Portrait  of  a  Pretty  Child 
and  the  Colonial  by  a  woodland  scene  hy  Mr.  Ho.mer 
Watson,  a  clever  Canadi.an  artist.  Though  now  con¬ 
siderably  scattered,  the  old  members  of  what  was  once 
known  as  the  “Glasgow  School”  are  still  loyal  to  the 
Institute.  From  London  Air.  John  Lavera'  sends  his 
“  White  Duchess,”  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton  a  delightful 
portrait  of  Miss  Margaret  Macfarlane — a  sweet  young 
girl,  which  is  here  reproduced.  Mr.  Hornel’s  con- 
tiibutions  are  two  chaiacteristic  studies  in  scintil¬ 
lating  colour  of  children  in  a  woodland,  one  called 
“Mushroom  Gatherers,”  and  the  other  “Easter  Eggs:” 
while  Mr.  George  Henra'  is  represented  hy  a  well- 
painted  female  figure,  not  too  idyllically  draped,  sym¬ 
bolical  of  “  Spring.”  Of  the  resident  Glasgow  artists 
Mr.  A.  K.  Brown,  as  usual,  holds  a  leading  place  with 
landscapes  of  much  poetic  chaian  ;  and  in  the  same 
department  of  art  excellent  wmrks  are  contiihuted  hy 
Mr.  A.  Broavnlie  Docharta',  Mr.  Henra’  Morlea’, 
Mr.  J.  Morris  Henderson,  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
Mr.  White  LAW  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  G.  Houston.  All 
these  artists  show  distinct  advance  on  former  efforts. 

Mr.  Thojias  IMillie  Dow’s 
“Vision  of  Spring”  is  a 
refined  and  graceful  crea¬ 
tion  ;  and  hy  the  duijcn  of 
the  Glasgow  painters— Mr. 
Joseph  Henderson— there 
is  shown  an  attractive 
three-quarter-length  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross 
Taylor,  in  the  costume 
and  robes  of  the  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  United  Free 
Church,  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  artistic  treat¬ 
ment. 


By  Sydney  Haward 
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'-5-  DAWN”  WALL  PAPER, 
n  '  W/  I  if  C»{/.f4K  <SfR  PAGE  475.) 


IN.v.il  S(t)lli^.li  Ac;ulctn \'s  lOxliiliil  ion  lliis  ycai' 
oi<  loi  cscral  \\()i'ks  of  outstainling  nu'i'it  hy 
I  .  •'  ocialcs,  aii(]  others  .still  outside  the 
I  'I'',  aial  hy  an  elTort  which  lias  been  made, 
•'I  t  ill  tanee  of  .Mr.  I  ’  I’t'l'KM  )l{  I  ( i  1 1  M  A  ( '<  J 1 IJ.!- 
le^.  A..  io  re\  i\-eaii  intei’est  in  sculpt  nre,  wliich 
■  '  I  a  low  ebb  in  .Scotland  for  some  years, 

^  ‘  i,  loan,  work-  fi’om  a  few  of  the  best 

■  '  anil  Miigli- h  'cnljitors.  Among  (he 

■  ■  >  l  ive  re. ponded  to  this  appeal  are 
'lid  hi  “  Iw  e  ■'  and  other  two  works; 

I  ■  .  .  nd  I’ntM  !■;  TttoriiKT/.sKoi  ;  and  for 

'  '  hown  a  mall  but  elegant  collec- 
'  ■  i  '  I  t  inehidin.e  jewellei'y  of  beautiful 

”  '  '  !  ■>  o  M  \iit;toT.  .Mr.  ( 'I{o.^t^;t^  W.X'i’T, 

'  At  '  II’  I)\w.so,\.  d'liere  ha\  e  been 
■'  oy  Sir  N'liKf.  I’.\'rii.\  and  Mr. 

I.  \e:ideniicians  who  have  died 

1  i  ri  i  a  lovely  ^vork,  Avbich  has 
i  "iig  t  he  pidilic  and  art  ists  alike. 


by  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  called  “Vaccination.”,  'Able 
a.n(l  accomplished  works  are  shown  by  three  of  the 
Academicians.  Mr.  George  Ogilva:  Reid  surpasses  all 
pi'cvioiis  effoi'ts  ill  a  picture  full  of  dramatic  power  and 
fine  painting,  tlie  subject  being  “The  Kidnapping  of 
David  Balfour,”  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  tale  (see 
illustration) ;  tliere  is  a  very  artistic  representation  of 
“All  old  Dutch  Town,”  by  Mr.  R.  ChiRiPBELL  Noble; 
a.iid  Mr.  vV  JloniE  contrilmtcs  a  fine  pictorial  fancy 
figure  study  of  a  pretty  girl,  “Betty,”  and  a  large  and 
complete  coast  scene,  “  Home -with  the  Morning  Tide.” 
Among  the  Associates  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton  and  Mr. 
(liooKGK  Henry  a.re  conspicuous  with  deeoratively 
ti'cated  single-figure  female  subjects,  and  Mr.  B. 
Gkm.mell  Hutchison  wdth  an  ably-handled  Scotch 
interior  with  figures,  entitled  “Dyed  Eggs;”  wdiile  by 
those  outside  the  Academy  the  best  picture,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year,  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
ItoBERT  Burns.  It  is  a  large  and  quite  masterly  work, 
decorative  in  design  and  fine  in  colour,  illustrating  the 
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THE  KIDNAPPING  OF  DAVID  BALFOUR. 

By  G.  Ogilvy  Reid.  In  thi  R.S.A.  Exhibition. 

“  Ladj’es  Fair”  in  the  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
looking  across  the  sea  in  vain  for  the  return  of  the 
knight.  Mr.  T.  B.  Blacklock  has  also  treated  figui'e 
and  landscape  admirably  in  a  poetic  vein.  The  sti'ongest 
work  by  a  lady  is  a  representation  of  a  Madrid  hull  ring 
incident  by  Miss  M.  Cajierox.  Excellent  portraits 
carry  the  names  of  Sir  George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  and 
Mr.  James  Guthrie.  A  few  loan  pictures  on  the  walls 
by  noted  artists  are  Mr.  Watts’  “  C’an  These  Bones 
Live,”  Mr.  Whistler’s  “AVhite  Girl,”  Mr.  Sargent’s 
“  Lady  Faudel  Phillips”  and  “  Mrs.  Harold  Wilson.” 

The  exhibition  of  the  Pastel  Society  can  he  praised 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  demonstrations  of  the 
capacities  and  adaptabilities  of  the  medium  wliich  has 
been  made  for  some  years  past.  The  best  figure  subjects 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton,  Mr.  Harold 
Speed,  M.  Aman-.Jean,  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  Mr. 
Melton  Fisher,  Mr.  .T.  McClure  Hamilton,  M.  Nico 
Jungmann,  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Sutro  ;  and  good  landscapes  and  open-air  studies  came 
from  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Pklward  Stott,  3Ii'.  Austen 
Brown,  3Ir.  C.  H.  Fromuth,  M.  Rene  Billotto,  M. 
Raffaelli,  Mr.  Aumonier,  and  IMr.  H.  B.  Brahazon. 
Nearly  two  hundred  drawings  were  included  in  the 
exhibition,  and  comparatively  few  of  these  were  un¬ 
worthy  of  some  degree  of  attention. 

At  the  Dudley  Gallery  the  summer  exhibition  was 
chietiy  notable  for  the  excellence  of  the  drawings  by 
Miss  M.  Bernard,  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan,  Mr.  H.  G.  Stor¬ 
mont,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Pocock,  and  for  the  quaint  origi¬ 
nality  of  some  small  works  by  M.  P.  Severin  Kroyer. 
The  hulk  of  the  collection  was,  however,  of  indifferent 
quality ;  too  many  mediocre  and  amateurish  produc¬ 
tions  were  included  in  it. 

The  drawings  of  Dutch  subjects  shown  by  IM.  H. 
Cassiers  at  the  Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery  must  be  noted 
as  very  cleverly  handled  woiks  by  an  artist  with  a 
sound  technical  style  and  an  agreeable  sense  of  colour. 
Their  freshness  and  brilliancy,  their  sound  draughts¬ 
manship,  and  daintiness  of  touch  can  be  heartily 
praised. 

Mr.  Byam  Shaav’s  cabinet  pictures,  treating  Avith  a 
good  deal  of  freedom  .subjects  taken  from  the  “Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,”  were  lately  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
well’s  Gallery,  and  made  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
peculiar  gifts  by  Avhich  he  is  distinguished.  He  has 
never  before  shown  such  quaintness  of  fancy,  such 


command  over  refinements  of  colour,  or  such  confident 
strength  of  handling.  His  iioAv-ers  are  plainly  maturing. 

]Mr.  Forbes  Witherby’s  draAAungs  and  paintings  of 
subjects  in  the  New  Forest  made  a  not  unwedcome 
appearance  at  the  Modern  Gallerjv  The  artist  has  a 
good  understanding  of  the  charm  of  Avoodland  scenery 
and  paints  pretty  subjects  in  a  capable  Avay.  The 
exhibition  included  a  series  of  pictures  I'epresenting  the 
ATii'ied  aspects  of  the  forest  at  different  seasons. 

Mr.  James  Paterson,  one  of  the  best  A\'ater-colour 
painters  of  the  Scotfish  School,  collected  recently  in 
Messrs.  Forbes  and  Paterson’s  Gallery  a  number  of 
draAA’ings  of  the  scenery  of  Tenerilfe.  The  shoAV  deserves 
to  Vie  remembered  as  a  remarkable  display  of  superlatiA^e 
technical  accomplishment  made  bj^  an  artist  Avho  is  a 
colourist  liy  instinct,  and  uses  the  water-colour  medium 
Avith  unusual  intelligence. 

IMr.  Hugh  Thoaison  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould  have  had 
on  view  at  the  Continental  Galleiy  some  characteristic 
examples  of  their  fascinating  work.  Mr.  Thomson 
exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  illustrating  Reade’s  “  Peg 
Woffington” — admirable  designs  exquisitely  cai'ried 
out;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould  his  “  Westminster  Cartoons  ” 
and  “Illustrations  of  Froissart’s  Modern  Chronicles,” 
full  of  quaint  humour  and  quiet  satire. 

The  pictures  by  Madame  Angele  Delasalle,  which 
havm  taken  the  place  of  Benjamin-Constant’s  [lortraits 
at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  introduce  agreeably  to  London 
art  lovers  an  artist  of  particular  individuality  and  more 
than  oi'dinary  capacity.  They  shoAV  her  to  he  a  sincere 
student  of  nature  aaTio  sees  open-air  subjects  freshly  and 
with  true  originality,  and  interprets  them  Avith  much 
skill.  Her  London  motives  are  especially  well  inter¬ 
preted,  and  are  maiked  by  appreciation  of  local  char¬ 
acteristics.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  a 
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c.urful  study  by  M.  Dufcinex  on  licv  art  appeared  in 
Thk  Ma(;azixk  of  Art.  in  our  .Tune  number,  page  349, 
of  lh(‘  present  volume. 

Two  interesting  exhibitions  of  mixed  pictures  have 
been  opened  lately  at  the  Dutch  and  Goupil  Galleries. 
At  tlie  Dutcli  Gallery  the  most  remarkable  works  are 
.Mr.  IMark  Fisher's  “  iMoonlight,”  l\Ir.  E.  Stott’s  “Sunday 
Evening.’’  and  .M.  Fantin  Latour's  “Coin  de  Table;” 
and  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  there  are  “  Le  Kuisseau,”  hy 
Ilarpignies;  “The  Pool,”  by  Corot ;  “The  Zuyder  Zee,” 
by  .lames  .Maris:  a  good  portrait  liy  Mr.  George  Henry; 
and  works  of  some  importance  by  Mr.  Peppercorn, 
.Mr.  I>.  I^riestman,  IMia  II.  B.  Brabazon,  and  Mr.  W. 
.MeTaggait . 

The  chief  attraction  at  Messrs.  Cassell's  exhibition 
of  black-and-white  drawings  Avas  the  scries  of  illus¬ 
trations  fo  “laving  London.”  The  ai'tists  engaged  on 
this  work  include  many  of  the  principal  exponents 
of  l)l;ick-and-Avhite  art  of  to-daj’.  Messrs.  Gordon 
Browne,  II.  1\I.  Brock,  W.  Rainey,  T.  W.  Wilson, 
F.  Pegram,  S.  Begg.  Wal  Paget,  W.  H.  Margetson, 
H.  M.  Paget,  Herbert  Railton,  C.  H.  Finnemore, 
F.  11.  Townsend,  Hal  Hurst,  and  many  others,  are 
all  leprescnted  by  characteristic  drawings.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  as  a  whole  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the  hi 
character  of  present-day  illustrative  work. 

idii.  .Vekred  I’e.vr.se  has  been  exhibiting  at  Mr. 
.Met^ueen’s  Gallery  a  collection  of  black-and-white 
drawings  illustrating  the  Boer  War  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  tour  through  the  colonies,  Avhich  were  exe¬ 
cuted  for  “The  Sphere.”  The  draAvings  are  full  of 
fru-ee  and  vigour,  and  oiice  more  prove  Mr.  Pearse  a 
shilfid  draughtsman  and  a  clever  exponent  of  black- 
aTi(l-\\  bite  art. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  'Vol.  XXVI.  (Vol.  II. 
RevicAvs.  of  the  Supplement).  “Austria”  to  “  Ohica- 
COle.”  [The  'Times-,  and  A.  A  C.  Black. 
19' 12.) 

'I'll i;  ■'<■(•011(1  A'olume  of  this  great  undertaking  is  before 
U'.  and  uc  find  tbe  arts  Avell  rejiresented  in  it,  as 
in  lb<'  l.’i't.  “The  Baibizon  School”  has  been  ti'eated 
with  intelligent,  conciseness  and  breadth  by  Mr.  G. 
(  lau'cn,  .\.1{..\..  leaA’ing  llu*  detail  to  be  filled  in  in 
the  accounts  to  be  devoted  to  each  individual  nuunbr-r 
of  tin-  group  Avho  composed  the  school.  “Book-bind¬ 
ing,"  by  .Mr.  ('_\ril  Davenport,,  of  the  British  IMuseum, 
i  an  excellent  ti'catise  in  brief,  Avhich  is  treated 
from  ihrce  iioints  of  A'iew  aT'listie,  technical,  and 
iiwchaiiical.  The  numerous  illustrations  give  a  Aery 
fair  idea  of  the  modern  scliool  of  (h’sign  as  ]>racti.s('d 
liy  Mr.  t '(didcn-.Sanderson,  .Mr.  Turbayne,  Mr.  atid 
.Mi:  '  .Met 'oil,  and  .'Mr.  Douglas  ( ,'()cker(dl  ;  but  tin*  other 
!•  adcr  arc  aFo  dealt  Avith.  'I’he  machinery  now  used 
n  b<iok  tiinding  of  the,  more  (!ommercial  kind  is  also 
il'Ctrated.  A  ncAv  section.  ncAcr  befoi’c  included  in 
till-  Eiica  clo]ia-d  ia,  is  “  Book-plat  es,”  I  o  Avliich  Mr.  Eger- 
(  a  Ulc.  <inc  of  oiii-  chief  a ul  boi  it  ies,  has  devoted  an 
’  nalingand  ini  crest  ing  art  ide.  I  le  deals  wit  h  the 
!  I  I  'th  hi-l orically  and  artistically,  fi’om  the  first 
jil.t--  dnh'  illusi  rat  c'l  of  Hildebrand  Branden- 
-'t  Bilirich,  and  that  of  Sir'  Nicholas  Bacon, 

1  'l'h'<tua  Bewick,  doAvn  to  IMi’.  Sherboi'u,  IMr. 
llerr  Call  Hiekelt  of  to-day.  Book-plates 
•  a  liler.iture  of  their  oAvn,  and  .Mr.  ( 'asl le’s 
■  .n-'i.'.e  diicctory  to  that  and  to  the  Avhole 
.  Charles  liickelts,  t  he  ci’ca  t  or  of  the  “Vale 
'  th  delightful  artist  Avhose  Avoiks  have 
■  '  t  bu<- appeared  in  these  pages,  deals  in  an 
Avith  “Book-Printing”  on  its  artistic 
rti<de  the  imiiortanee  of  Avhich  is  out  of 


all  proportion  to  its  relative  brevity.  It  will  be 
scanned  by  all  interested  in  the  subject,  Avhether  as 
printers  or  as  connoisseurs,  Avith  pleasure  and  interest. 

“Caricature”  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  America  is  dealt  Avith  respectively  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Whyte,  M.  Armand  Dayot,  Dr.  IMuther,  and  IMr.  Rupert 
Hughes,  and  the  chief  masters  of  England  and  America 
are  duly  represented  in  illustrations.  The  “Cartoon,” 
as  political  pictorial  satire,  is  considered,  both  as  to  its 
history  and  its  nature,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  H- 
Spielmann;  “ Carpets,”  by  Mr.  Miller;  and  “Carriages,” 
hy  Mr.  McNaught.  Besides  these  articles,  important 
contributions  deal  Avith  individual  artists.  “Ford 
Madox  BroAvn’  is  dealt  Avith  by  his  son-in-laA\'.  Mr. 
William  Rossetti — an  illuminating  article  written  in  the 
author’s  AA'ell-knoAA  n  judicial  spirit.  The  biography  is 
not  merely  an  artistic  one,  but  is  infused  Avith  a  certain 
personal  tone  such  as  is  valuable  as  arising  out  of  the 
relationship  of  the  tAvo  men.  “  Hablot  Knight  BroAvne,” 
better  knoAvn  as  “Phiz,”  could  not  have  been  in  better 
hands  than  those  of  IMr.  D.  Croal  Thomson,  the  official 
biographer  of  the  humorous  artist.  “Barye,’’  “Rosa 
Bonheur,”  and  “Carpeaux”  are  dealt  Avith  by  Mr. 
Henri  Frantz,  “Sir  EdAvard  Burne-,Jones ”  by  Mr. 
LaAvrence  Binyon,  and  “Marie  Bashkirtseff ”  by  her 
life-long  friend,  Prince  Karageorgevitch.  Of  nearly  all 
these  representative  Avorks  arc  reproduced  in  half-tone 
blocks— indeed,  such  profusion  of  illustration  of  art- 
Avorks  has  probably  neA’er  before  been  introduced  into 
a  general  encyclopiedia. 

The  portrait  of  Bismaick  by  von  Lenbach  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  modern  study  of  the  treatment  of  the 
process-block  as  a  Avood-engraving.  So  elaborate  is  the 
Avork  over  the  Avhole  surface  of  the  block,  the  head 
only  excepted,  that  the  intelligent  manipulators  have 
thought  it  Avorth  Avhile  to  sign  their  names  on  it  just 
as  a  Avood-engraver  Avould  do  to  his  block.  The  high 
level  of  the  national  AVork  is  Avell  maintained. 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Medallists.  By  L.  Forrer. 

Vol.  I.  (London  :  Spink  <fe  Son.  1902.) 

This  dictionary  of  medcillists  is  far  and  away  the 
most  complete  Avhich  has  ever  been  attempted.  The 
first  volume  extends  only  to  the  letter  D,  and  includes 
the  medallists  and  coin,  gem,  and  seal-engraA^ei’s,  and 
artists  of  the  kindred  class,  from  the  earliest  to 
modern  times,  Avith  some  details  of  their  artistic  lives, 
lists  of  their  AVorks,  and  with  representations  adecpiatc 
to  such  a  Avork.  The  bringing  together  of  knoAvledge 
hitherto  spread  oA^er  a  great  number  of  volumes  is 
in  itself  a  great  service  to  the  artistic  community, 
to  those  more  particularly  interested  in  the  art  and 
science  of  numismatics ;  but  Mr.  Forrer,  Avhosc  most 
admirable  labours  in  tliis  field  have  long  lieen  knoAvn 
in  connection  Avith  the  house  of  Spink  (k  Son,  has 
included  all  the  later  medallists  now  Avorking  in 
Europe  Avho  have  changed  public  appreciation  and 
knoAvledge  of  the  medal,  and  established  a  popularity 
hitherto  unknoAvn.  The  very  thoremghness  Avith  Avhich 
the  Avork  has  been  carried  out  is  a  little  disconcerting 
to  the  ordinary  reader;  but  that  aa'g  btiv®  here  a  hook 
of  reference  of  real  value  must  be  freely  admitted. 
The  hook  is  so  packed  Avith  details,  dates,  and  the 
like,  that  a  feAV  slips  Avei’o  not  to  be  avoided.  Thus 
on  page  .501  Ave  have  “Sir  .Joachim  Edgar  Boehm” 
instead  of  Sir  .Joseph  ;  Dyce  is  Avritten  doAvn  A.R.A., 
instead  of  R.A.  ;  but  these  seem  to  be  about  the  chief 
faults  in  Avhat  promises  to  be  a  monumental  AVork, 
Avhich  Avill  render  Mix  Forier  and  his  publishers  the 
henefactors  of  the  community  of  collectors,  and  still 
more  of  students  of  art  and  history ;  for,  after  all. 
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it  is  in  our  coins  and  medals  that  the  history  of  the 
world  is  written  in  the  most  imperishable  materials. 

The  Nation’s  Pictures.  (Cassell  &  Co.  1902.  12s.) 

The  extraordinary  welcome  which  has  been  accorded 
to  this  serial  publication  during  the  past  year  will 
probably  not  be  withheld  from  the  completed  volume. 
AVe  have  here  a  selection  from  the  most  striking  and 
typical  modern  paintings  in  the  public  picture  galleries 
of  Great  Britain,  reproduced  in  colours  by  that  amazing 
three-colour  process  of  which  examples  have  before  now 
appeared  in  this  Magazine.  Mounted  as  they  are  upon 
grey  paper,  the  separate  plates  have  already  found  their 
way  framed  as  pictures  on  to  the  walls  of  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  Great  Britain.  Seen  as  a  collection 
in  this  volume  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  are  more 
impressi\e  as  a  testimony  of  what  the  three-colour 
process  can  fretpiently  do  in  the  hands  of  such  intelli¬ 
gent  and  successful  manipulators  as  Messrs.  Andre 
A  Sleigh,  or  as  a  convincing  and  often  even  startlingly 
vivid  representation  of  the  state  of  English  art  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  easier  to  make  a 
short  list  of  the  prominent  British  painters  who  are 
absent  than  a  long  list  of  those  who  are  here  repre¬ 
sented,  and  easier  to  enumerate  the  list  of  successes 
here  before  us  than  the  few  cases  in  which  the  ])roccss 
has  failed.  With  the  exception  of  .Josef  Israels  and 
Madame  Henriette  Bonner,  all  these  artists  belong  to 
the  British  school,  and  all  the  minor  section  of  that 
school--pre-Raphaelite,  Xewlj’n,  Glasgow,  and  so  forth 
— take  their  place  in  the  volume.  “Oh  JMistress  Mine, 
whither  art  thou  roaming?”  “Autumn,”  by  Mr. 
East;  “The  Herring  Market  at  Sea,”  by  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter;  “Off  A'alparaiso,”  by  Air.  Summerscales ; 
“Napoleon  on  Board  the  Bellcrophoii,"  by  Air.  Orchard- 
son  ;  “  A  Hopeless  Dawn,”  by  Air.  Br.imley  ;  “Found,” 
by  Professor  von  Herkomer ;  “Autumn  Leaves,”  by 
Alillais,  with  its  deep  tone  of  colour,  and  rich,  warm 
glow;  “  A  Condottieri,”  by  Lord  Leighton;  “The  Cast 
Shoe,”  by  Alason ;  “  Aleadow  Sweets,”  by  Mr.  David 
Alurray;  “An  August  Moon,”  by  Cecil  Lawson; 
these  are  but  some  of  the  most  successful  plates.  The 
work  when  completed  will  be  an  abiding  possession,  and 
will  leave  a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
a  termination.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  better  “cheap” 
process  will  be  invented.  Till  then,  the  three-colour 
process  sei-ves  its  turn  admirably  and  usefully  in  respect 
of  most  pictures,  if  not  of  all. 

Antique  Works  of  Art  from  Benin ;  Selected  by 

Lieut. -General  Pitt  -  Rivers.  (Printed  privately. 

1900.  Batsford. ) 

The  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  enlightened 
munificence  of  the  late  General  Pitt-Rivers  has  been 
so  well  known  that  it  is  a  pleasure  that  some  of  the 
fruits  of  it  are  at  last  to  be  placed  before  the  public. 
His  magnificent  museum  and  extraordinary  collections, 
drawm  not  only  from  foreign  parts  but  also  from  the 
rich  soil  which  he  has  excavated  in  his  own  wonderful 
museum  at  Farnharn  in  Dorset,  have  astonished  every 
visitor  to  his  rather  inaccessible  estate.  The  owner  of 
great  wealth.  General  Pitt-Rivers  devoted  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  it  to  his  collection  of  archaeology  and  art,  and 
to  the  production  of  a  series  of  works  illustrative  of 
its  foreign  section.  These  works  were  only  produced 
for  private  circulation ;  but  now  Mr.  Batsford  has 
obtained  permission  to  issue  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  The  first  part,  that  of  the  extraordinary 
art  of  Benin,  is  now  before  us — an  elaborate  catalogue 
consisting  of  .50  plates,  including  nearly  400  excellent 
reproductions  of  the  highly  civilised,  even  while 


savage,  art  of  Benin.  Carvings,  castings,  weapons,  of 
native  construction,  but  sometimes  of  foreign  civilised 
inspiration,  are  included,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  lhat  decorators  and  artists  of  the  present  day 
may  sometimes  find  suggestions  in  these  quaint  and 
original  works,  in  which  the  decoration  is  usually  not 
merely  applied  but  structural.  If  tbe  public  shows 
itself  appreciative  of  these  volumes,  we  may  doubtless 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  series,  which  includes 
the  excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,  and,  moi^e  im¬ 
portant  for  artists,  the  admirable  collection  in  King 
.John’s  House,  Tollard  Royal. 

The  Domain  of  Art.  By  Sir  IVilliain  Martin  Conn-ay. 

(John  Aluri'ay.  1901.  7s.  fid.) 

This  collection  of  lectures,  delivered  by  Sir  William 
ill  his  capacity  of  Slade  Professor  at  Cambridge,  is  one 
of  the  most  cheery  and  unconventional  volumes  of  the 
kind  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  He  treats 
of  the  “Artist  and  Amateur,”  the  “Art  of  Living,” 
“Art  Criticism,”  the  “Practical  Value  of  Art,”  “Art 
History,”  and  the  “Succession  of  Ideals,”  and  he  re¬ 
gards  them  all  from  his  mountaineering,  Alpine  point 
of  view,  with  a  healthy  robustness  that  should  be 
extremely  attractive  to  the  student  of  Cambridge.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  any  paiHcidar  point  for  discussion. 
Art  is  to  him  “the  joy  of  life,”  and  it  is  fiom  this 
standpoint  that  he  regards  the  expression  of  the  fine 
emotion  which  we  call  Art.  It  is  full  of  apposite  epi¬ 
gram  and  virile  expression,  just  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  author  of  the  lectures  delivercrl  by 
Sir  William  when  hs  was  Professor  of  Art  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  AVe  may  remind  him  that  since  his  time  the 
Art  thltic  is  not  restricted  to  a  single  day  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  nor  is  he  expected  (nor,  indeed,  permitted) 
to  print  his  review  on  “  the  following  morning.” 

The  Bases  of  Design.  By  JValter  Crane.  (George  Bell 

A  Sons.  1902.  fis.) 

The  public  has  not  been  long  in  demanding  a 
second  edition  of  this  suggestive  book,  to  which  we 
accorded  so  cordial  a  welcome  on  its  first  appearance 
four  years  ago.  There  are  no  material  changes,  but 
a  few  slight  errors  have  been  corrected.  The  J)ook 
retains  its  charm  and  significance,  and  Air.  Crane 
does  not  seem  to  have  cared  to  reply  to  certain 
animadversions  of  critics  in  respect  of  some  of  his 
theoretical  contentions.  There  was  really  no  occasion 
so  to  do,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  book  of  the  kind 
to  escape  contention  from  one  school  of  thought  or 
another.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  appeal  of  a  practical 
man  to  students,  and  the  numerous  illustrations,  even 
more  than  the  obiter  dicta,  will  be  of  permanent  value 
to  the  reader. 

Christian  Art  and  Archaeology.  By  B\ater  Loicry,  M.A. 

(Alacmillan  A  Co.  10s.  fid.) 

Air.  Lowry,  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  the  American  school  of  classic  study  at  Rome, 
has  produced  a  handbook  of  Church  and  generally 
Christian  art,  which  involves,  of  course,  architecture, 
the  art  of  the  cemetery,  painting,  sculpture,  mosaic, 
textiles,  and  the  like,  as  produced  and  affected  by  the 
life  in  the  Church.  AVe  do  not  see  that  there  is  much 
new  in  his  volume,  but  the  chief  merit  at  which  it 
aims,  and  which  it  may  be  said  to  achieve,  is  the 
digestion  of  other  books  and  of  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  study  and  observation  into  a  handbook  of 
convenient  size— a  book  rather  for  the  archaeologist 
than  for  the  artist  pure  and  simple.  The  illustration 
of  the  volume  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  work. 
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Tuscan  Sculpture  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Estele 
M.  Hiirll.  (Haughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Cambridge, 
I'.S.A.  1902.  75c.) 

The  lady  who  has  written  this  book  is  the  editor 
of  the  “  Riverside  Art  Series,”  which  the  publishers 
have  put  forth  in  emulation,  as  it  were,  of  the  volumes 
issued  by  3Iessrs.  Bell.  It  is  not  so  nmch  a  well- 
ordered  monograph  upon  the  Tuscan  sculpture  as  the 
title  might  suggest,  but  a  series  of  essays  on  sixteen 
selected  figures  and  groups  by  Donatello,  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  Rosselino,  the  Della  Robbias,  and  so  forth. 


J  WALTER  WEST,  A.RW.S. 

‘See  pace  433  ) 

It  i>  an  introduction  to  the  subject  which  may  lead 
some  to  look  further  into  the  mattei',  and  as  a  primer 
to  those  to  whom  the  subjc'ct  is  a  new  one  it  is  not 
wit  h(»nt  niei  it . 

The  Fine  Arts.  By  C'.  /ialdirin  liroirti.  (London  : 
•lolm  .Murray.  1!K)2.  lis.  net.) 

W  e  spoke  in  so  much  cordial  ai)i)reciation  of  Pro- 
fes.or  Baldwin  Brown’s  book  on  its  first  ap])earance, 
that  we  have,  little  to  add  on  the  ))re.sent  occasion 
•  •xcfpt  to  say  th.at  the  se(;ond  edition  has  been  some¬ 
what  impiovi'd  and  added  t.o,  and  helped  by  the 
incln  ion  of  a  few  exeellent  illust-i'ations.  ’I’his  volume 
i:.  ,1  manual  in  tin-  true  sense.  In  a  handy  form  we 
h.ive  the  whole  theoi-y  of  art  in  its  wid<*r  as])ects  laid 
liefoie  the  i  e.'idei'.  It,  is  a  book  rather  of  theory  than 
of  pi.aciiei-,  but  so  lucid,  and,  in  its  way,  so  comifiete 
u  ;ii  I  .Tugemenf ,  that,  there  is  nom;  other  of  the  kind 
-  hi>  h  we  would  rather  pl;ice  Ix-fore  the  student  and 
verier.il  re.ader. 

The  ( 'oroii.'it itiii  number  of  “ Srotl isli  Art  (Did  Lr/fcvfi" 
L.'>w.  i'  .ittifictive  .and  inteiesting.  In  addition  to 
folk  illustr.ated  .artieles  bearing  ui)on  the  subject 
■  ■  r  ui.ition,  there  are  8j>ecial  i)botogravure  and 
o’...;  of  the  Stuart  .sovereigns  and  Scottish 
d  -j,  . ,f  tlif  peri<»d. 

“I.s  tlie  \’enusberg,”  by  the  lion.  .John 
".an:  '  ftLLiKK,  has  been  purchased  for  the 

Sn>ithport  Art  Gallery.  “  I'he  Good 
by  the  late  Phil  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  has 


been  presented  by  A.  C.  Bowdler,  Esq.,  to  the  Black¬ 
burn  Art  Gallery. 

The  City  of  London  Art  Gallery  acquires,  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Chaides  Gassiot,  an  important  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures.  Among  the  works  are  “Fording 
the  River :  Showery  Weather,”  by  John  Constable, 
R.A. ;  four  paintings  by  Nasmyth  ;  seven  by  W.  Collins, 
R.A.  ;  the  same  number  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  and  John  Phillip,  R.A. ;  two  by  W.  J.  Muller, 
R.A. ;  and  four  by  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.  ;  “My  First  Ser¬ 
mon,”  and  “My  Second  Sermon,”  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
P.R.A.  ;  “A  Pyrrhic  Dance,”  by  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. ;  “The  King  Drinks,”  by  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  ; 
and  examples  of  Thomas  Faed,  Sir  E.  Landseer,  and 
William  Dyce.  As  the  pictures  are  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Gassiot  during  her  lifetime,  they 
will  not  be  immediately  available  for  exhibition  at 
the  Guildhall. 

One  of  the  victims  of  the  Martinique  dis- 
Obituary.  aster  was  M.  Paul  Merwart,  a  marine 

painter  of  some  note  in  France. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Williamson,  of  Slough,  was  a  portrait 
painter  of  some  repute  in  the  early  Victorian  days.  He 
was  patronised  by  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria,  of 
whom  he  executed  portraits,  as  well  as  of  the  Royal 
children. 

M.  Lucien  Quarante  was  one  of  the  most  talented 
of  French  engravers.  His  plates  after  the  old  masters 
have  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  Salons  of 
the  Soci^te  des  Artistes  Fran^ais.  He  was  born  at 
Metz  in  1860. 

M.  Jean  Jules  Salmson,  the  French  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1823.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
in  18.59.  He  was  the  author  of  several  public  works, 
among  them  being  a  statue  of  Henri  IV  for  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  La  Rochelle;  “Folly,”  “Comedy,”  “Satire,”  and 
“Music,”  caryatids  for  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris; 
“Glory”  for  the  New  Louvre;  and  “Handel”  for  the 
Opera.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1867. 

Dir.  Matthew  Ridley  Corbet,  who  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  commencement 
of  this  yeai’,  enjoyed  the  honour  for  but  a  few  brief 
months.  An  illness  of  but  a  fortnight’s  duration  ended  a 
career  brought  strikingly  into  public  prominence  by 
the  Academy  election.  For  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Corbet’s 
art,  and  for  the  facts  of  his  artistic  career,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  March  issue  of  The  Magazine  op  Art 
(p.  236). 

Ernest  Barthelemy  Michel  was  born  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  in  1833.  In  1857  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
under  Picot  and  Cabanel.  The  second  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  was  awarded  him  in  18.56,  and  four  years  later 
the  Grand  Prix.  His  ddhut  at  the  Salon  was  made  in 
1859  with  a  painting  of  “St.  Christopher.”  From  Rome 
he  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1863  “  Romulus  and  Remus 
Discovered  by  the  .Shepherd  Faustulus,”  and  in  1865  the 
“  Argus  Lulled  to  .Sleep  by  Mercury,”  now  in  the 
Montpellier  Museum.  On  his  return  to  France  he  exe- 
cute»l  a  series  of  decorative  i)aintings  for  the  Bishop’s 
house  at  Limoges.  On  his  health  failing  in  Paris,  he 
was  offered  the  directorship  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  at  Montpellier,  with  the  keepership  of  the  Fabre 
Museum.  Thence  he  contributed  regularly  to  the  Salon, 
and  executed  several  works  for  public  buildings  in 
Montpellier.  Among  these  are  decorative  paintings 
for  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  old  Theatre  (the  latter 
being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1881),  the  University,  and 
the  staircase  and  foyer  of  the  new  Theatre.  He  was 
awarded  medals  in  1870,  1889  (bronze),  and  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1880. 
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THE  MOURNERS. 

By  Charles  Cottet. 

CHARLES  COTTET:  THE  PAINTER  OF  SAILOR-LIFE 

IN  BRITTANY. 

By  prince  BOJIDAR  KARAGEORGEVITCH  , 


A  BOUT  tea  years  since  we  were  at  Caruaret 
— a  place  in  Brittany  on  which,  even 
more  than  elsewhere  on  that  coast  where 
the  ocean  reigns  supreme,  the  sea  seems  to 
have  set  the  stamp  of  its  colour,  its  grandiose 
melancholy  and  wild  beauty  —  we  were,  I  say, 
at  Camaret,  a  little  colony  of  artists,  lovers  of 
beauty,  and  all  devoted  to  one  art.  A  new 
comer  one  day  joined  us,  and  at  once  set  to 
work  with  frantic  zeal.  All  day  long,  often 
in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  even  at  night, 
we  saw  him  scouring  the  country,  sketching  or 
painting  studies,  always  at  work.  He  was  still 
very  young,  but  with  a  magnificent  beard,  a 
beard  Avorthy  of  Michael  Angelo’s  Moses,  and 
the  look  of  a  sea-god.  This  was  Charles  Cottet. 
He  mingled  little  with  our  party  —  I  confess 
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Avitli  regret  too  exclusive  a  set.  Then,  in  the 
autumn,  we  scattered  again,  and  Cottet  resolutely 
set  to  Avork  on  a  large  picture  he  had  had  in 
his  mind’s  eye  ever  since  the  first  day  of  his 
arrival  in  Brittany,  a  land  then  quite  new  to 
him,  Avith  which  he  has  since  become  so  completely 
identified,  that  he  is  to  many  />f  us  the  painter 
of  Brittany  and  the  painter  of  the  sea,  one 
of  those  who  have  most  completely  entered 
into  the  deep  primaeval  and  grandiose  fascination 
of  that  country  Avhere  all  the  beautiful  traditions 
of  the  past  linger  and,  aided  by  nature,  struggle 
against  the  caprice,  the  frivolity,  the  superficiality 
of  modern  and  transient  things. 

Cottet  had  conceiA^ed  of  this  first  picture  in 
Brittany,  and  executed  it  from  conscientious 
sketches,  Avith  careful,  artistic  study,  and  a  talent 
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CAMARET  HARBOUR. 

Bv  Charl£S  Cottet. 

wliicli  was,  in  fact,  too  great  to  reveal  itself 
completely  in  a  first,  attempt.  The  pictin’e  repre¬ 
sented  four  girls  in  white  bearing  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  the  centre  of  a  group  of  worshippers. 
In  the  background  was  a  chapel  of  grey  stone 
against  a  rather  hazy  sky.  The  figures,  massive 
and  solid,  were  grouped  with  much  art,  the 
«)bservation  was  thorough,  the  execution  showed 
l)Owerful  and  conscientious  methods;  the  picture 
as  a  whole  brought  Cottet  to 
the  notice  of  tlie  jury  of  the 
Salon,  and  he  received  a  medal. 

A  mother  man  might  have 
lestcfl  content  with  this  result, 
lint  the  sjjirit  of  Brittany  was 
.-lowly  rlawinng  on  (Jottet.  In 
th(r  gloomy  grey  skies,  the 
ru  et  tones  of  the  burnt  and 
liarrmi  .andy  heaths,  the  hazy 
■  »,  the  j»revailing  blackness  of 
•  rr  '  r-tmiie  Ijoth  fd  men  and 
\v‘  .  n.  he  was  beginiung  to 

■■■i  tlie  j)early  ])lay  of  light, 

.=  iidinite  variidy  of  tone, 

'■  nd'.'ur  xf  wild  nature. 

1,  V  hich  he  had  dis- 
j  were  by  chance, 

-  1  i  ottet  that  he 
’  '  ^  i*  to  leave  it,  ami 
*'T  !h*-re  a  terri- 
hen  cholera  came 
■>  I  -v. ,  when  gales 
•arried  devastation 
;  -ea.  when  desi)air 


reigned  in  the  souls  of  men,  as 
on  the  scourged  heath, the  deso¬ 
late  land,  and  the  waste  of 
waters  dead  and  grey  under  the 
leaden  sky — set  Cottet  on  the 
true  path  of  his  talent,  which 
since  then  has  in  each  picture 
asserted  itself  as  that  of  a  great 
painter  who  has  mastered  the 
character  of  Brittany — unchang¬ 
ing,  sad,  and  infinitely  poetical. 

I  have  just  seen  again  almost 
all  the  studies  made  by  Cottet 
at  that  time,  for  he  could  never 
bear  to  part  from  these  happy 
reminders  of  the  early  pictures 
which  revealed  so  plainly  his 
transition  from  a  clever  pupil 
to  a  master. 

Prom  a  few  tawny  touches 
on  a  tiny  canvas,  and  a  few 
grey- white  lights  on  some  foam, 
I  got  all  the  feeling  of  a  sea 
stirred  by  a  coming  gale  which 
will  lash  it  into  a  howling  waste ; 
or  a  few  darker  touches  for  sails,  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  waters  by  night  under  a  starless  sky, 
brought  before  me  all  the  nights  I  have  spent 
at  sea  in  one  of  the  boats  which  gather  round 
the  fishing  grounds  ;  and  with  an  intensity  which 
for  a  time  effaced  the  reality  of  the  studio  where 
we  were  standing  and  carried  me  back  to  that 
nook  in  Brittany.  Then  there  were  studies  of 
the  solemn  women,  wrapped  in  their  nun-like 
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cloaks,  brightened  oulj"  bj^  the  light  white  cap; 
wonderfully  truthful  notes  and  impressions  of 
character.  Here  on  one  canvas  are  four  girls’ 
heads,  so  pale  and  transparent-looking  under  thin 
white  caps,  all  in  unison  of  melancholy,  for  “the 
maidens  of  the  sea  are  sad.”  On  a  larger  canvas, 
a  group  of  working  women,  knitting  in  hand,  are 
hurrj'ing  to  the  shore  to  see  the  fish  landed; 
on  another  a  ball  room  full  of  life  and  movement, 
under  the  single  lamp  which  lights  the  dancers, 
while  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  on  the  stairs 
which  are  seen  in  the  background  are  dark 
groups  of  old  folks  -who  no  longer  dance,  and  are 
lost  in  the  shadow. 

And  I  saw  with  delight  the  picture  which 
to  us,  in  love  as  we  are  wdth  the  gloom  of 
Hrittany,  marked  the  decisive  stage  of  Cottet’s 
career  as  a  Master:  “A  Day  of  Mourning.” 
.V  group  of  women  seated  in  a  circle,  silent 
and  motionless  but  for  fingering  their  beads,  all 
in  black  with  their  white  caps;  admirably  har¬ 
monious,  and  giving  a  perfect  impression  of  the 
terrible  presence  of  death  hovering  over  us  and 
of  the  dejection  which  is  all-pervading  in  Brittany, 
which  is  heard  in  its  poimlar  melodies,  in  the 
l)oems  of  its  old  bards,  which  steals  even  into  its 
festivals,  and  harmonises  with  the  austerity  of 
its  costumes,  with  the  monotonous  vegetation 
Idasted  l)y  a  sky  so  rarely  blue.  This  picture, 
dating  fi'om  his  first  year  in  Brittany,  following 
“ 'J'lie  Procession,”  did  not  achieve  the  success  we 
had  a  riglit  to  ex[)ect,  with  the  public  and  certain 
good  critics. 

(’oLtet,  however,  had  definitively  found  his 
rriad,  and  thenceforth  contributed  scenes  from 
Ibittany  to  every  Salon.  .V  pupil,  in  fact,  of 
Poll,  l)ut  imi)ressed,  inspired,  and  so  to  speak 
guided,  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Avhen  the  Salons 
p.ai  ted  he  followed  his  leaders  to  the  Champ  de 
■Mars.  '('ear  by  y(>ar  his  work  shows  progress, 
for  Cottet  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  at 
ail  ag<-  when  we  still  may  learn.  As  a  resijite 
from  the  everlasting  lai)!  of  the  north,  Cottet 
pfiit  a  winter  in  Egypt,  and  bi'ought  baek  a 
(peuitity  of  studies  and  ])ietures  of  huge  size; 
h“  i  s  .1  of  yore,  indefatigable,  as  eager  a  worker 
a  in  hi  tndent  ‘lays,  and  wastes  not  an  hour 
ol  a  lib-  devoted  to  art  and  beauty,  in  the 
l  iii  nine  ph  anires  ‘)f  a  gay  worhi.  It  is  most 
■i‘  liiiglo  note  how  the  i)ainter  of  sandhills 
II  '  aw  Egypt,  of  whieh  he  rcjiresented  in 
1-  •  l  it/  the  leal  aspects  of  the  country, 
.1  .  iioo  rating  the  eontrasts  of  blinding 
t  1  ’rifle  ‘•‘•lit  colour,  without  falling  into 
■  ‘  -iihI  iiottine.ss  of  many  oriental 
Ii  one  tndy,  “The  Market  I’lacc, 
f  t  ha.  reiulered  the  terrible  snffer- 
le  -rt  with  artistic  truth  by  the  sense 
r  -  ..iching  heat  and  a  vibrating 


atmosphei'e  taking  the  colour  out  of  everything 
by  its  burning  flood,  intensifying  the  shadows 
almost  to  blackness,  and  by  the  writhing  of  the 
maddened  fellaheen  in  their  black  rags  of  raiment. 
He  gives  us  here  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
murderous  and  gorgeous  East.  Another  picture 
shows  the  Fellah  women  in  their  airy  drapery, 
diaphanous  in  the  intense  light :  women  who 
might  have  stepped  out  of  some  Greek  temple, 
so  graceful  are  the  folds  of  their  robes ;  and 
behind  these  figures  the  landscape  is  spread  in 
the  hard  white  glare  of  midday,  and  is  merged 
with  the  sky  that  quivers  with  heat.  From 
Egypt  again  Cottet  has  brought  some  prints  in 
colour,  admirably  truthful  in  their  audacious 
variety  and  perfect  sincerity,  combining  a  scale 
of  fiery  yellows,  skies  of  molten  glow,  and  the 
splendour  of  strong  green,  Avith  the  dark  brown  of 
the  faces  and  the  black  veils  of  the  Avonien.  And 
the  drawing  of  these  prints,  influenced  by  the 
sight  of  the  ancient  paintings  in  the  temples 
and  tombs,  which  to  this  day  have  resisted 
the  action  of  the  ages,  is  singularly  startling, 
strange,  and  new. 

Quite  lately  Cottet  has  exhibited  a  series  of 
Avorks  executed  during  a  stay  in  Venice :  a 
Venice  of  his  own,  synthetical  and  true,  seen 
in  massive  effects  under  rosy  or  yelloAV  light, 
pale  pearly  or  shrouding  mists,  and  giving  a 
perfect  iniiAression  of  the  City  of  the  Sea  as 
this  painter  of  the  sea  felt  and  loved  it.  His 
favourite  of  this  series,  a  study  he  calls  “  Gloria 
di  Venezia,”  is  almost  a  vision  of  colour :  a 
phantasmagoria  of  clouds  forms  an  arcliAA^ay, 
and  beneath  it,  emerging  from  the  opalescent 
laguue,  rises  the  Pearl  of  the  Adriatic,  radiant 
in  a  dreamy  light  Avhich  conveys  an  exquisite 
feeling  of  the  eternal,  poetic  beauty  of  the  City 
of  the  Doges. 

Again,  he  shoAVS  us  vieAAS  of  the  Jura, 
the  mountains  toAvering  above  the  landscape, 
sovereign  and  proud.  Cottet  applies  here  the 
same  principle  of  simple  treatment,  seeing  only 
the  grander  aspects  of  nature  and  rendering 
them  Avith  ever  increasing  skill.  One  of  these 
landscapes,  a  peak  lighted  np  Avith  the  last  sun¬ 
beams,  Avhich  lay  a  rosy  Avreath  on  its  brow, 
standing  out  against  a  tender  sky,  Avhile  at  the 
mountain  foot  the  evening  mists  are  already 
rising  like  a  cloud  of  incense  round  the  granite 
giant,  is  exquisitely  poetical  and  truthful  in 
colour.  And  the  same  mountain,  in  a  Avinter 
scene,  stands  up  a  cold  mass  of  blue  ice,  severely 
aAvful  against  a  steely  sky,  amid  the  far-reaching 
calm  of  a  landscape  Avrapped  in  Avinter  sleep. 

Among  the  studies  Avhich  croAvd  up  Cottet’s 
studio  it  Avas  a  surprise  to  me  to  come  on 
some  of  great  beauty,  paintings  of  the  nude, 
female  figures  of  amazing  softness,  delicate  in 
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tone  and  admirable  in  drawing  ;  surprising  es- 
peciall}'  wlien  we  remember  that  Cottet  is  such 
a  marvellous  painter  of  landscape  studied  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  nothing  in  art  is  so  difficult 
or  demands  so  much  devotion  as  the  nude. 
Among  these  was  a  painting  of  a  woman’s  back, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  finest  bits 
of  work  by  any  modern  painter. 


picture  are  Those  ivho  stay  behind,  a  group  of 
women  in  dark  dresses,  their  lighter  caps  scarcely 
visible  in  the  gloom,  standing  on  the  shore 
watching  a  boat  which  is  disappearing  in  the 
distance.  To  the  left  we  see  the  sailors  sitting 
round  a  mast  in  the  calm,  solemn  night  on  a 
tranquil  blue  sea  which  scarcely  rocks  the  boat. 
The  whole  composition,  the  harmony  of  the 


THE  MOURNERS. 
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Cottet  already  had  a  pictui-e  in  the  Luxeni- 
Iwmrg,  a  view  of  tln^  harbour  of  Camaret  with 
bo.'it  at  anchor  on  a  calm  evening,  gleaming 
with  .all  tlm  coloiu’s  of  the  setting  sun;  and 
in  the  .Salon,  u  here  he  exhibits  every  year, 
hi"  oietnie"  were  being  more  and  more  appre- 
eiati'l,  wlien,  tliiaa;  yiairs  since,  he  made  a 
triking  hit  with  “ 'I'lie  Ivand  of  the  Sea,”  Avhich 
pi',  he-ial  ji  pcrfia-t  excitement,  and  proved  him 
'  ■  be  .a  very  powerful  painter.  The  triiitych 
■'I'  I  *>1I  one  wall  of  a  small  room.  In 
t  i  Ih-  we  saw  the  evening  meal  of  the 

■  '  folk,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  hung 
■  t  :  •  table  anrl  shedding  on  it  a  tender 
t.  'J'he  company,  men  and  women 
1-  ntelj’,  have  a  look  of  jiensive  melan- 
.»i  t ieipation  of  the  cleparture  of  the 
•  sif/nation  of  souls  that  live  in  im- 
■nt-iet  with  nature.  In  the  right  hand 


colouring,  the  admirable  painting  of  the  figures, 
and  the  judicious  suggestion  of  even  the  smallest 
details — all  are  the  w^ork  of  a  true  master  of 
the  brush. 

Still,  all  this  would  only  have  made  a  good 
picture,  and  would  only  have  proved  Cottet 
to  be  a  master  in  his  art.  Where  he  shows 
himself  to  be  a  great  poet,  a  wonderful  colourist, 
is  in  his  treatment  of  the  sea  in  these  pictures. 
The  room  in  the  centre  panel,  I  have  said,  is 
lighted  by  a  lamp  and  brightened  by  the  faces 
of  those  Avho  are  sitting  at  the  farewell  supper. 
Only  two  persons  have  their  backs  to  us  ;  the 
others,  facing  the  spectator,  lean  against  a  long 
window,  at  first  sight  hardly  visible,  and  beyond 
the  panes  lies  the  sea,  very  calm,  darkly  Avaiting, 
as  it  would  seem,  for  the  men  ....  and  as  we 
ga/.e  on  the  picture  it  grows  on  us,  and  its  blue 
gleam  asserts  itself,  obliterating  the  lamp-light, 
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the  colour  of  the  faces  and  of  the  dresses, 
till  we  can  look  at  nothing  else.  The  sea  is 
now  the  picture — the  sea  which  is  the  life  and 
the  terror,  the  anguish  and  the  poetry  of  that 
land,  which  gives  gloom  to  its  Gaelic  legends, 
which  darkens  it  with  widows  year  after  year, 
and  which  the  natives  love  nevertheless,  to  the 
point  of  dying  when  they  cannot  see  it.  All 
this  deep  poetry,  which  only  a  poet’s  soul  could 
grasp,  Cottet  has  pvit  into  his  picture,  with  a 
power  that  impressed  every  beholder  and  won 
him  golden  opinions  from  the  admirers  who 
stood  in  a  compact  mass  round  his  work  for  as 
long  as  the  Salon  was  open.  This  picture, 
too,  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  and,  in  its 
place  there,  stands  to  even  greater  advantage, 
looks  even  more  poetically  inspired,  gives  us 
a  shuddering  impression  of  nature,  and  ex¬ 
presses  all  the  grandeur  of  the  “  Land  of  the 
Sea.” 

In  the  following  year  opinions  were  divided. 
After  such  an  immense  success  and  the  purchase 
by  the  State  of  the  young  painter’s  triptych 
for  the  Luxembourg,  Cottet  would  probably  not 
exhibit,  or  could  only  send  an  inferior  work. 
In  fact,  he  sent  “  The  Mourners  ”  {Les  Deuils), 
groups  of  w’omen  of  the  Isle  of  Ushant  in 
pensive  attitude,  and  so  dignified  in  their  mourn¬ 
ing  that  they  look  like  the  Madonnas  of  some 
new  cult,  or,  rather,  of  some  very  ancient  one. 
With  these  he  exhibited  some  “  Scenes  of  Sea 
Life  ”  and  “  Boats  at  Night,”  and  in  each  fresh 
work  some  fresh  perfection  appeared.  Last  year 
he  sent  “  Saint  John’s  Fires :  ”  a  party  of  women 
and  children  round  a  brazier,  the  flame  scarcely 
bent  to  the  right  by  the  wind  ;  to  the  left  are 
the  old  women,  rigid  in  their  long  black  cloaks  ; 
to  the  right,  gleeful  children  in  the  glare  of  the 
light ;  a  creek  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  on 
the  coast  beyond  more  fires  are  blazing  in  the 
still  nighr.  Here,  again,  we  feel  the  spell ;  the 
sea  is  so  absolutely  right  in  colour,  so  intensely 
true,  that  it  dominates  the  picture  by  its  tone, 
its  reality,  its  magnificent  immensity ;  and  all 
who  know  and  love  Brittany,  all  who  in  some 
night  hour  of  deep  calm  have  ever  let  their 
spirit  float  over  the  liquid  deep,  admire  and 
love  the  picture. 

This  year  Cottet  contributes  “  Low  Mass  in 
Brittany ;  ”  a  long  line  of  women  are  making 


their  way  to  early  Muss  —  shapeless  figures 
wrapped  in  their  hooded  cloaks — all  alike  im¬ 
personal  beings,  crossing  a  desolate  sandy  heath 
in  one  of  the  dreariest  parts  of  Finisterre, 
towards  a  chapel  round  which  are  grouped  a 
few  houses.  The  landscape,  strongly  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  J.  F.  Millet  in  its  grand  simplicity, 
is  painted  in  tones  of  yellow-grey  and  faded 
green.  The  sky  above  has  a  touch  of  colour 
ill  the  breaking  clouds.  A  gleam  upon  the  sea, 
which  is  scarcely  visible,  spreads  across  the 
horizon  and  relieves  the  impression  of  un¬ 
speakable  sadness  that  broods  over  that  deso¬ 
late  land ;  and  the  women  go  on,  black  and 
melancholy,  towards  the  grey  church  in  the 
grey  landscape  under  the  intensely  grey  sky. 
Surrounded  by  the  other  pictures  on  the  wall, 
if  we  go  to  a  little  distance,  we  perceive  with 
surprise  that  this  painting,  so  grey  and  so  sad, 
is  the  only  one  with  light  in  it,  looking  like  a 
Avindow  opened  on  nature  in  the  midst  of  the 
strong  tones  of  the  rest  which  are  lost  against 
the  red  walls.  Close  to  the  picture  of  “  Low 
Mass  ”  Cottet  has  hung  a  number  of  studies  in 
the  same  key,  sketches  of  heath  and  sky  in 
Brittany,  which,  by  a  feiv  absolutely  truthful 
touches,  bring  the  country  before  us  as  vividly 
as  the  picture  itself  ;  showing  and  proving  that 
he  is,  indeed,  the  poet  of  that  great  and  mourn¬ 
ful  land. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  FACADE,  TURIN  EXHIBITION. 

THE  ENGLISH  SECTION  IS  THE  LONG  GALLERY 
ON  THE  LEFT. 


MODERN  DECORATIVE  ART  AT  TURIN  : 
GENERAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

By  WALTER  CRANE. 


''l''HI0I{10  is  a  certain  apiiropriateiiess  in  the 
1  idea  tliat  Tni'in — one  of  tlie  chief  portals 
of  Italj',  so  long  the  mother  or  tutelary  deity 
of  European  ait,  e.s[)eeially  of  decorative  art — 
-honld  he  the  first  to  summon  the  nations  of 
lLnro))e  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  artistic  emulation 
ami  rivalry  to  show  their  prowess  in  the  arts 
of  design. 

'rurin  sounds  tin;  trumiiet  to  in’oclaim  this 
I  (t r roust  I  of  artists,  even  as  the  trumpets,  pre- 
sitlf'd  over  liy  the  Duke  d’Aosta  at  the  brilliant 
'■•  Ilf  af  the  Teatro  Ilegio  the  other  evening, 
c-alh-d  tin*  cavaliers  forth  to  their  musical  and 
fan-  ifnl  evolutions  hefon;  the  King.  It  is  some- 
'  it  remarkahle,  tof),  to  note  that  the  different 
■  a  1  :■  .mdit i'-H  the  flilTcrent  artists  that  ride;  to 
.  ■  t mrm'y  under  their  national  hanners,  as 
■  re  uing  also  their  racial  symljols  and 
;  eharacteristics  with  them.  Although 
' '  !  under  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
I  model'll  decorative  art,  “Arte  Mod- 
'Art  Nrmveau,”  or  whatever  we  like  to 
.  herf!  racial,  local,  and  personal  dis- 
::  ;•  ^i-rt  themselves.  'I’he  language  and 


its  foriiis  may  be  universal,  but  the  dialect  and 
the  accent  differ  in  each  country. 

At  a  superficial  glance,  indeed,  it  might 
almost  be  supposed  that  the  decorative  art  of 
modern  Europe  had  but  one  designer  and  one 
origin,  seeing  how  constantly  certain  motives 
occur  and  recur  —  in  architectural  design,  in 
furniture,  in  textiles,  in  metal-work  and  jewel¬ 
lery,  in  pottery  and  glass,  and  m  surface 
decoration. 

The  exhibition  buildings  themselves  are  in¬ 
stances  of  this. 

One  might  deduce  the  symbols  of  an  {esthetic 
hinguage  of  line  and  form  from  certain  recur¬ 
ring  elements.  Yet  the  elements  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  effect  of  the  ensemble  are  extremely 
mixed  and  remotely  derived.  One  cannot  resist 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  later  phases  of  modern 
decorative  art  we  have  the  results  of  modern 
intercommunication  of  ideas,  of  the  constant 
intermingling,  through  modern  commerce,  travel, 
colonisation,  scientific  discovery,  and  historic 
research,  fused  together,  as  it  were,  in  the 
imaginative  brain  of  the  artist,  and  produced  in 
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the  strange  and  weird  combinations  of  line  we 
see  around  us  on  every  side. 

The  results,  too,  show  the  influence  of  the 
restlessness  of  modern  life,  and  the  dislocation 
of  artistic  and  constructive  tradition  constantly 
taking  place  owing  to  new  discoveries  and 
inventions,  new  materials  and  new  uses,  new 
demands  to  meet  new  necessities. 

One  cannot  hojDe  that  such  influences  create 
anything  approaching  an  ideal  atmosphere  for 
mature  and  beautiful  art.  Art,  as  both  the 


exponent  and  the  creature  of  modern  conditions, 
shows,  indeed,  plainly  enough  the  effects  of  the 
conditions  of  its  inception.  Artificial  stimulus 
has  had  a  similar  efi'ect  upon  its  growth  as 
that  of  heat  in  the  forcing 
house  upon  jilants.  The 
stems  become  extravagantly 
drawn  out  and  attenuated  ; 
the  plant  itself  is  sacrificed 
to  its  flower ;  its  leaves  are 
pale  and  anaemic. 

A  prevalent  motive  in 
the  new  art  is  a  long- 
drawn-out,  irregular  spiral 
stem,  often  multiplied,  and 
varied  with  “  kinks  ”  and 
elbows,  and  terminating  in 
formal  roAvs  of  disks  or 
floral  forms.  (See  sketch.) 
There  is  a  resemblance  to 
certain  parasitic  climbing 
plants  in  this  treatment, 
and  such  resemblance  is 
perhaps  quite  as  real  as 
superficial,  and  may  be 
the  result  of  analogous 
conditions. 

There  appears  to  be  a 
laAV  of  evolution  Avorking 
in  the  arts  of  design 
quite  as  inevitably  as  in  the  natural  Avorld. 
Certain  germinal  motives,  derived  from  forms 
in  nature  or  art,  are  combined  by  the  fancy 
of  the  designer.  A  conflict  for  pre-eminence, 
a  struggle  for  existence,  takes  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  as  his  hand  records  the 
stages  of  the  evolution  of  his  design,  either 
on  paper  or  in  some  plastic  material.  In  view 
of  his  ultimate  purpose — the  use  and  destiny 
of  the  design  —  certain  lines,  certain  forms, 
prevail  over  others  as  the  most  fitting ;  the 
design  sheds  inessentials  and  takes  final  shape. 
It  may  closely  follow  the  principle  of  its  in¬ 
ception,  or  it  may,  passing  through  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  complex  stages,  finally  be  evolved  in 
some  very  different  shape ;  but  in  either  case 
its  development  proceeds  much  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  plant  from  its  seed  germ  to  its  full 
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completion  and  flower,  ahvays  strictly  adapted 
to  its  environment. 

I  Avould  not  say  that  forms  of  design,  say, 
surface-design,  are  always  so  strictly  adapted, 
and  one  must  ahvays,  of  course,  allow  room  for 
individual  caprice  and  Avilful  extraA^agance  and 
the  desire  for  originality.  The  limits,  hoAvever, 
of  even  these  apparently  spontaneous  impulses 
are  more  restricted  than  might  be  sujAposed. 
Efforts  to  be  neAV  and  original  sometimes  lead 
to  results  curiously  similar  in  form  to  Avork  of 
former  epochs,  Avhere  the  constructive  principle  in 
design  has  been  obscured.  For  instance,  I  noted 
in  more  than  one  neAV  art  restaurant  building 
in  the  Parc  Valentino,  near  the  Exhibition 
buildings,  that  Avhich,  in  its  general  masses  and 
distribution  of  ornament,  in  its  absence  of 
rectangles  or  verticals,  or  constructive  feeling, 
curiously  recalled  buildings  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  or  Avhat  Avould  be  called  in  Hungary 
“  Maria  Therese  ”  type.  Extremes  meet,  and 
our  twentieth  century  neAV  art  touches,  in  its 
least  consciously  artistic  form,  the  rococo  decor¬ 
ative  confectionery  of  the  palaces  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

There  are,  in  truth,  I  venture  to  think,  tAVO 
principles  at  AA^ork  in  this  modern  development 
of  decorative  art — a  principle  on  the  one  hand 
of  health,  of  life  and  growth,  and  on  the  other 
of  decomposition  and  decay.  The  first  tends  in 
the  direction  of  restraint  of  ornament  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction  in  architecture,  furniture, 
and  the  decorative  accessories  of  life.  In  the 
crafts  of  design  it  maintains  the  principle  of 
adherence  to  the  limitations,  as  Avell  as  the 
caijabilities,  of  the  material,  and  the  control  of 
use,  Avhile  not  rejecting  iieAV  material, neAV  methods, 
or  new  uses  should  they  fall  within  its  pro¬ 
vince,  and  be  capable  of  being  assimilated  and 
harmonised.  The  second  principle  rather  tends 
to  follow  a  fashion  Avhithersoever  it  may  lead ; 
to  adopt  forms  and  lines  for  the  sake  of  the 
forms  and  lines,  irrespective  of  their  adaptation 
to  particular  materials  and  uses  ;  to  gather  fi’om 
every  kind  Avithout  giving  time  to  digest  and 
assimilate ;  to  imitate  superficial  or  artificial 
mannerisms  in  all  sorts  of  Avays ;  to  use  material 
simply  to  display  material  and  skill  of  hand, 
Avithout  thought  of  the  harmonising  sense  of 
beauty.  The  choice  of  Avoods,  for  instance,  in 
some  recent  French  marqueterie  AA'ork,  to  ex¬ 
press  different  textures  and  surfaces,  such  as 
rippling  Avater,  the  coats  of  animals,  etc.,  is 
marvellous,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  so  great  as  to  give  almost  an  independent 
interest  to  the  Avork.  But  if  we  ask  if  the 
decoration  is  appropriate  to  its  purpose :  Does 
it  help  the  expression  of  the  object  so  adorned? 
does  it  fall  into  its  place  as  decorative  pattern 
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it  would  be  possible  to 
live  wdtli. 

To  go  through  the 
Exhibition  at  Turin  and 
rigidly  apply  this  latter 
test — whether  one  could 
live  with  any  given  ex¬ 
hibit — would  be  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  such  severe 
elimination  that  there 
might  be  some  doubt 
about  getting  enough 
decorative  art  to  furnish 
one’s  house  withal ! 

Even  here,  however, 
one  must  allow  for  race, 
climate,  and  habit.  An 
Englishman’s  choice 
would  not  be  a  French¬ 
man’s  or  a  German’s  or 
an  Italian’s.  But  if  each 


THE  TURIN  EXHIBITION:  INTERIOR  OF 
THE  ROTUNDA. 

in  tlie  scheme  of  a  room? — we  cannot  find  any 
satisfactory  answer.  Then,  too,  if  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  regard  it  as  pictorial  work,  and  judge 
swell  work  by  pictorial  standards  and  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view,  it  fails  because,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  material,  iidaid  wood  can¬ 
not  compete  in  pictorial 
i  lTect  with  a  iiainter’s 


proceeded  on  the  same 
principle,  the  results 
would  certainly  be  char¬ 
acteristic  and  interesting. 
The  danger  of  so  wide  a  field  of  choice  as 
lies  open  to  the  modern  designer  is  no  doubt 
that  the  climatic  and  racial  elements  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries  have  a  tendency  to  become  con¬ 
fused  and  to  be  applied  inappropriately.  This 
is  a  sort  of  danger,  too,  which  is  probably 


work,  because  the  ei'afts- 
iium  is  necessarily  de¬ 
barred  fi'om  the  use 

and  ex))ression  of  cer¬ 
tain  valuivs  and  atmo- 
pheri<-  en'ects  strictly 
bch'iiging  to  jiictorial 
art  and  its  methods, 
and  ujion  which  I’csts 
it  ■  i*  f  ''.lue  ami  jiower 
-p)  al  to-  the  ey(‘. 

■  1  woi'k  m.ay  as- 

t  by  it  kill  tind 

‘  '  lo  i  \  but  it  is 

r  -ii  f'.'ictory  as 

i  'I'k  ntir  as 
li-=rea.  the 
rial  .,  11  ed  in 
:>  '-orative  or 
mot  i  ve, 
■  bay  the 

wood 
w  .il-=  pro- 
.  i  ul  and 


■coliitioii, 
1  '  i  ivi.iin 
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fostered  by  such  exhibitions  as  this  at  Turin. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  have  also  its  bene¬ 
ficial  side  in  enabling  artists  of  different  nation¬ 
ality  to  compare  their  work  in  a  way  impossible 


by  any  other  means.  The  imitator  may  find 
new  ideas  and  new  methods  to  imitate,  but  the 
man  of  invention  may  be  stimulated,  not  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  but,  as  is  often  the  result  of 
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EXTERIOR  OF  THE  GRAND  VESTIBULE. 

From  a  PHOTocnAPH  by  Guido  Rey. 

stiiiiulating  .suggestive  work,  sometliiiig  quite 
(lilTerent. 


markets  of  tlie  mixed  industries  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 

In  tlie  state  of  design  and  handicraft  of 
decorative  art  of  any  given  age  or  people  we 
have  the  truest  key  to  their  standard  of  civilis¬ 
ation,  so  that  from  this  point  of  view  alone 
such  an  exhibition  must  be  full  of  significance 
to  the  thoughtful  observer.  Even  the  most 
rapid  glance  at  the  different  sections  will  bring 
out  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  different 
races  and  countries.  Incomplete  as  many  of 
them  still  were  at  the  time  of  the  opening,  one 
could  not  but  receive  strong  impressions. 

The  boldness,  the  richness,  the  resource,  the 
variety,  fantasy,  and  redundancy  of  detail,  the 
thoroughness,  perhaps  even  the  heaviness,  of 
the  German  section,  were  manifest ;  the  reserve, 
the  homely  quaintness,  the  domesticity,  the 
solidity,  the  completeness,  the  soundness  of  the 
Dutch ;  the  smartness,  the  ingenuity,  the  mech¬ 
anical  perfection,  the  adaptability  of  means  to 
commercial  ends  of  the  American  section ;  the 
dramatic  chic,  technical  skill,  and  rather  florid 
and  unrestrained  experimental  expression  in 
design  of  the  French ;  the  great  technical  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  Belgians,  very  much  on 
French  lines  in  all  kinds  of  design,  were  equally 
noticeable,  but  with  less  definite  artistic  aim 
or  controlling  taste. 

The  Hungarian  quickness  in  adopting  the 
forms  and  methods  of  expression  of  the  New 
Art,  and  their  extraordinary  resource  and  tech¬ 
nique  in  most  of  the  arts  and  crafts — more 
especially  in  the  pottery  of  Izolnay  —  were 


WIk'I'c  there  is  life 
there  must  l)e  iiiovemeut. 
'I’h<*  iis(‘  of  sueh  iiiter- 
iiMtional  r'xhibitioiis  is 
flint  we  get  a  kind  of 
w;iler-iiiM rk  in  the  arts 
of  de.-iigii.  It  is  ill  least 
M  recciid  of  united  hut 
indr-pcndent  elToid.  Tlie 
w.'iter-  of  hnnian  aeeoni- 
jili  hmenf  in  the  arts 
ii-aj-  jif:  ibly  re(-ede,  or, 
on  the  other  Iiand,  tliey 
iiri;,  advance  and  I’eaeh 
-ict^  r  h'Vel  .  4'he  re¬ 
nd.  n  ■  anwliile,  i-  sonie- 
■  :  it  11  a  r  k  s  an 
!;■■>  record,  too, 
1  ition  limited 
'  .  t  Turin  i-  to 

>f  d-  -ign  and 
i-  far  nioie 
n  jirevions 


ai  (  hibitifiiis 
f  ir.s  and 
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remarkable.  No  less  cliaracteristic,  though  prac¬ 
tically  the  expression  of  a  single  group  or 
school,  was  the  Scottish  section,  in  the  austerity 
and  simplicity  of  its  ensemble,  not  albeit  un¬ 
mixed  in  its  details  with  certain  imported  ele¬ 
ments  from  Japan  and  the  East. 

The  Austrian  was  perhaps  more  determinedly 
“  New  Art  ”  both  in  its  building  and  in  its  show, 
and  therefore  less  characteristic  than  most,  ex¬ 
cept  as  coming  from  Vienna,  the  home  of  the 
Secessionists. 

And,  as  the  gay  and  varied  coloured  euvelojje 
enclosing  all  these  diverse  communications  from 
the  nations  of  Europe — the  Italian :  brilliant, 
dramatic,  of  extraordinary  technical  skill  in  all 
materials,  but  careless  of  observing  the  limits 
of  balanced  expression  in  such  materials ;  in¬ 
tent  upon  tour  de  force,  arresting  the  atten¬ 
tion  in  whatsoever  material ;  fantastic,  scenic, 
dazzling. 

The  Italian  mind  seems  to  have  taken  up 
the  elements  of  the  New  Art  decoration,  and  to 
have  dramatised  them,  so  to  speak,  for  the  rest 


of  the  world.  The  scheme  of  decoration  in  the 
interior  of  the  dome  of  the  Exhibition  is  an 
admirable  illustration  of  this,  for  there  Ave  have 
nearly  all  the  elements  combined  in  a  remark¬ 
able  scenic  and  effective  AAdiole. 

And  Avhat  of  England  amidst  all  this  glitter 
and  show? 

A  modest  Avhite-washed  gallery,  Avith  car¬ 
toons  in  black  frames,  coloured  plaster,  wall¬ 
papers,  textiles,  brass  and  copper,  colour-prints 
and  photographs ;  some  simple  furniture ;  a 
choice  Arras  tapestry  of  William  Morris’s  on 
the  white  wall ;  a  few  cases  of  choice  books  and 
MSS. ;  jeAA'ellery,  glass,  and  metal ;  the  show  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  founded 
in  1888,  Avherein  some  may  discover  the  original 
modest  germs  of  the  exuberant  tree  of  New  Art 
motives,  so  amply  illustrated  in  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Exhibition.  These,  with  a  collection 
of  the  Avorks  of  the  present  writer,  endeavour 
(without  Government  support)  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  Old  England  in  this  friendly  artistic 
congress  of  nations. 


THE  NEW  ROOM  AT  THE  LOUVRE. 

THE  ADOLPHE  DE  ROTHSCHILD  COLLECTION. 

By  HENRI  FRANTZ. 


The  national  mnseums  of  France,  like  those 
of  England  and  Germany,  are  frequently 
indebted  for  important  and  highly  remarkable 
acquisitions  to  the  generosity  of  private  collectors, 
AA'ho  sometimes  during  their  lifetime  bestoAA"  some 
of  their  treasures  on  the  nation.  Such  the  late 
Charles  Hayem  has  done,  enriching  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Gallery  with  a  flue  collection,  of  Avhich  the 
AA^ater  colours  by  Gustave  Moreau  are  the  chief 
feature ;  and  such  M.  Leon  Bonnat,  Avho  has 
created  the  Bonnat  Gallery  at  Bayonne,  to  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  pictures  by  great  masters, 
carefully  selected  in  the  course  of  a  long  life. 
Others,  again,  not  bearing  to  part  during  their 
life  from  the  objects  of  their  choice  and  con¬ 
templation,  bequeath  them  for  all  futurity  to  the 
national  galleries,  as  Avas  recently  done  by  the 
late  M.  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Avho  devised  to 
the  Louvre  his  unique  collection  of  Renaissance 
goldsmiths’  work,  to  Avhich  are  added  some 
examples  AA^hich  the  Baroness  Adolphe  de  Roth¬ 
schild  has  given  to  the  collection. 

These  objects,  Avhich  are  an  invaluable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  relics  of  the  French  kings,  housed 


since  1852  in  the  Galerie  d’Apollon,  and  to 
the  collection  bequeathed  by  Baron  DaAillier, 
have  not  been  placed  AAdth  other  Avorks  of 
the  same  class ;  but,  in  accordance  AAdth  the 
desire  of  the  testator,  are  displayed  in  a  small 
room  called  the  Rothschild  Room,  arranged  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose — too  small  a  room,  in  my 
opinion,  bnt  which,  neA’crtheless,  has  a  A^ery  good 
effect.  The  arrangement  has,  in  fact,  been  carried 
out  Avith  great  care  and  skill,  AAdth  the  help  of  a 
snm  of  300,000  francs — £12,000 — left  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  M.  de  Rothschild  in  a  subsequent  AA'ill. 
This  amount  paid  not  only  for  the  needful  decora¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  room,  the  inlaid  floor  in  three 
kinds  of  wood,  and  the  severely-designed  wood- 
AA^ork  intended  to  throw  up  the  brilliancy  of  the 
jewels,  but  also  for  the  purchase  of  such  acces¬ 
sories  as  might  carry  out  the  general  effect. 
Thus  a  ceiling  was  acquired  through  M.  Heil- 
bronner,  a  Paris  dealer,  a  coffered  ceiling  AA’ith  gilt 
mouldings  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  which  Avas 
formerly  in  a  Venetian  palace;  and  at  one  end 
hangs  a  piece  of  Flemish  tapestry,  also  bought 
for  the  purpose.  This  hanging,  representing  the 
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3lirac4o  of  Feeding  tlie  Multitude,  is  in  splendid 
preservation,  and  the  leading  colours,  red,  blue, 
and  green,  are  still  wonderfully  bright. 

This,  then,  is  the  jewel-case,  worthy  of  the 
treasures  it  contains.  Let  us  now  glance  at  these. 

First  we  notice  against  the  wall  a  large  bas- 
relief  of  the  Florentine  school  :  a  Madonna 
holding  the  Infant  Christ,  who  stands  in  front  of 
her,  exqiiisite  in  refinement  and  sweetness,  and 
altogether  one  of  those  gems  of  grace,  charm,  and 
expression  of  which  the  Florentine  Renaissance 


Rothschild  in  the  course  of  his  life,  regardless  of 
trouble  and  expense.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  origin  and  history  of  all  these  objects, 
and  the  price  paid  for  them,  but  these  details  are 
unknown  even  to  the  Directors  of  the  Louvre, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  known  to 
have  come  from  the  Omghena  collection,  and  the 
large  reliquary  made  for  the  Abbey  of  Floreffe, 
in  Flanders,  by  command  of  the  Abbot  Pierre  de 
la  Chapelle  in  1254,  which  was  lent  in  1880  to  an 
exhibition  of  ancient  art  in  Brussels. 


A  ‘‘KISS  OF  PEACE."  Flemish,  Fifteenth  Century. 


produced  SO  many  examples.  Tliis  piece  has  been 
attriljuted  l)y  tlie  l)e.st  connoisseurs  to  Agostino 
di  Duccio,  tlic  sculi)t()r  of  the  fa(;ade  of  San 
I'cjiiardiiio  at  Pci-ugia,  who  came  to  Rimini 
ill  1  I.IO,  when  the  architect  Alberti  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  execute  the  decorative  sculp¬ 
ture  for  the  cliapc;!  then  l)eing  erected  for 
Siei  inoiido  .Malatestn.  This  is  the  first  work  by 
tlm  imi  ter  that  has  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre. 
Mjoui  tell  years  ago  Courajod  found  an  example 
■  >f  hi--  work  iii  the  little  church  at  Auvilliers 
'>i  There  is  said  to  l)c  another  in  the  pos- 
■  ■"  oF  .M.  ,\ynard,  vice-president  of  the 
*  .  ler  of  l)eputi(i.s. 

‘  '  !  her  imjiortant  work  on  a  large  scale  is  a 

■■  :  itm-  of  .Saint  Catherine,  holding  a  palm  in 
'  4  ‘'Ini  in  the  other  an  open  book,  a  wcll- 

.  =  V  inple  of  the  School  of  Champagne, 

I  i  hcfl  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

■  -'tractive  feature  of  the  collection  is 
\  f  ■  celcsiastical  jewellery  and  gold- 
■1  luought  together  by  Baron  A.  de 


This  large  reliquary,  containing  a  portion  of 
the  True  Cross,  is  in  silver  gilt,  repouss6  and 
chased,  and  deserves  study  not  merely  as  a  piece 
of  goldsmiths’  work  but  as  an  example  of  the 
right  treatment  of  metal.  The  centre  panel, 
thin  in  design,  shelters  two  angels  upholding  the 
cross  which  contains  the  relic,  two  finely-designed 
figures.  The  two  shutters  are  decorated  within 
with  figures  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  in  finish  of 
execution  are  not  inferior  to  the  larger  figures 
(see  page  497). 

Very  remarkable,  again,  is  a  Virgin,  in  silver- 
gilt,  holding  the  Infant  Christ  on  one  arm ;  this 
Avas  displayed  at  Buda-Pesth  fifteen  years  ago, 
in  the  Retrospective  Exhibition  of  Goldsmiths’ 
Work,  and  it  then  belonged  to  Count  Francois 
Zichy.  The  Virgin’s  crown  and  mantle  are 
covered  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

A  large  number  of  reliquaries,  monstrances, 
pyxes,  ciboria,  and  “  kiss-of  peace,”  or  Paxbredes, 
show  how  greatly  the  arts  of  ecclesiastical 
jewellery  flourished  in  Flanders.  At  the  same 
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HOLY  WATER  BOWL.  French,  Thirteenth  Century. 


ST.  CATHERINE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 
French,  Sixteenth  Century. 


VENETIAN  CEILING. 


ST.  CATHERINE. 

German,  Sixteenth  Century. 


EPISCOPAL  RING. 
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A  CROZIER  IN  ROCK  CRYSTAL. 
Spanish,  Fourteenth  Century. 


time  it  is  very  difficult,  in  these  as  in 
•  •;irly  paintiiif'S,  to  distinguish  with  cer¬ 
tainly  l)(‘tween  tlie  works  l)y  Flemish 
aiti-ls  and  those  of  the  Hhenish  pro- 
viiife-  or  of  Northern  fiance — all  men 
of  kindred  race,  with  tin;  same  artistic 
ideal  .  Tlie  ascriptions  here,  as  we  see 
tln  in,  were  the  work  of  M.  iNIolinier  (his 
la  t  work  lif;re,  as  lie  has  now  retired 
rom  the  F.ouvre),  who  devoted  all  his 
■  'll  and  knowledge  to  the  task. 

n<-  attrihntes  to  the  school  of  Ghent 
:ng  relifpiary  in  silver-gilt,  rect- 
.  '  ill  lia];:-,  and  supjiorted  by  two 

hi:  th'-  CM -e  for  the  relic  is  closed 
hi  jiierccfl  metal  over  a  blue 
r<  id,  and  has  in  the  centre 
a  medallion  in  translucent 

ice  with  the  art  of  Flanders 
;  'll  i  ;een  in  a  few  s])lendid 
i  .  s  is  well  known,  closely 


allied  to  Flemish  art.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  “  Cus- 
todia,”  which  is  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  the  body  of  it  is  a  small,  octagonal  struc¬ 
ture,  with  an  angel  blowing  a  trumpet  at  each  side. 
This  little  structure  has  evident  analogies  with  the 
reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  French,  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  which  in  the  same  way  has  two 
little  statues  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  arms,  extending 
from  the  central  upright. 

Very  different,  on  the  other  hand,  and  showing  no 
relationship  to  Flemish  art,  is  a  crozier  in  rock  crystal, 
mounted  with  the  utmost  finish  of  workmanship.  This 
is  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  period  of  great 
artistic  and  industrial  activity  in  Spain ;  this  object 
alone  is  enough  to  suggest  to  our  mind  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  a  prelacy  wealthy  and  powerful  beyond 
all  others. 

Monsieur  Gaston  Migeon,  the  worthy  successor  of 
M.  Molinier  at  the  Louvre,  has  very  happily  remarked 
that  an  intercourse  very  similar  to  that  between  Spain 
and  Flanders  subsisted  between  Germany  and  Italy. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Reliquary  of  the  Flagellation 


A  “KISS  OF  PEACE." 

Italian,  end  of  Fifteenth  Century. 
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PENDANT— PEARL  GOLD, 
AND  ENAMEL. 

(The  Paschal  Lamb.) 


Italian,  Sixteenth  Century. 


BOOK  CLASP. 

German,  Sixteenth  Century. 


PENDANT  IN  GOLD  AND 
ENAMEL. 

Italian,  Sixteenth  Century. 


RELIQUARY  IN  SILVER  GILT.  Flemish,  Thirteenth  Century. 
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RELIQUARY  OF  THE  FLAGELLATION 
Venetian,  Fifteenth  Century. 

i-  :i  typical  Avoik.  The  simple,  realistic  treatment 
of  the  figures  closely  resembles 
many  examples  of  German  xvork. 

(biit(i  al)ove  all  comparison  is  a 
womicrfiil  lilth;  vessel  for  incense 
in  lapis  la/Jili,  with  a  border  of 

<  ha~cd  fT()l(l  set  with  precious  stones, 
an  object  of  iiuistimablc  value,  as 
-umptuous  in  material  tis  it  is  ex- 
(piisite  in  taste  and  elefTiince.  This 
i  such  a  j)icce  as  the  patiician 
city  of  N'cnicc  must  have  i)roduced 
w  hen  her  ai  tists  worked  foi' )nighty 
signior-  of  ladincd  cultui'e,  wdiose 

<  \  I  w  ere  accust«)m(!d  to  the  imagni- 
liccn'  f  of  ( ti  iciital  prodigality.  \V(^ 

=  01  icjidily  conceive  of  one  of  her 

iipci  b  bi:  hops,  robed  in  the  bro- 
>1“  and  lara;  w(!  may  still  sec  in 
(1  :  Mii-cum,  his  blow  bound 

'■  .'c  r'  tl  purjile,  hohling  ii)) 

;  thi  beneath  the  golden 
Mark’s,  amid  the  glow' 

-  and  mosaics,  Avhile 
■  ■  cl.ant-  lilleil  the  vaults. 

:>ly.  again,  came  the 
"f  ‘st.  reter  and  St. 

Us  a  very  good  idea 
rt  after  iSlichael 


Angelo,  Avith  its  engraved  glass  and  beautiful 
medallions  in  translucent  enamel. 

Besides  these  examples  from  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  giving  us  the  opportunity  of 
studying  Avhat  the  artists  of  Flanders,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy  could  do  at  their  best,  we  find  in 
the  Rothschild  collection  a  number  of  extremely 
interesting  pieces  of  jewellery,  of  the  finest 
Avorkmanship,  and  supplementing  the  collection 
of  historic  jeAvellery  derived  from  the  treasury  of 
the  French  monarchs.  A  fine  pendant  represents 
the  Annunciation ;  the  gold  is  wonderfully 
chased,  enriched  with  enamel  paintings  and 
translucent  enamel,  such  as  was  produced  at 
Augsbourg.  Another  pendant,  made  of  a  large 
pearl,  like  some  antique  Venetian  jewels,  repre¬ 
sents  the  Paschal  Lamb  lying  on  a  tiny  gold 
book ;  a  third  represents  the  Infant  Christ,  in 
gold  and  enamel.  A  magnificent  necklace  has 
the  scenes  of  the  Passion  on  twelve  medallions, 
and  finds  Avorthy  companions  in  the  ponderous 
rings  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 

What  is  most  striking  in  this  collection,  and 
impresses  us  more  the  longer  Ave  study  it  in  its 
least  details,  is  that  each  example  is  a  perfect 
and  undoubted  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  In  many 
important  collections  we  find  among  some  very 
choice  pieces  others  of  disputable  authority  and 
minor  value.  That  is  not  here  the  case  ;  every¬ 
thing  conveys  the  same  sense  of  perfection  and 
unique  artistic  originality. 


INCENSE  BOWL  IN  LAPIS  LAZULI. 


Venetian,  Fifteenth  Century 


THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Drawn  by  W.  Telbin. 
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"^ITH  the  Thames  covered  with  blocks  of 
frozen  mud  and  ice,  and  all  the  domestic 
water  arrangements  of  London  sealed  by  the  long 
continued  frost ;  with  Naples  alternately  sunshine 
and  storm,  orange  orchards  with  the  fruit  still 
on,  and  the  early  grey  violet — Rome  delightfully 
warm,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Pincio 
at  their  very  best,  and  the  ground  in  the  park 
of  the  neighbouring  Palazza  Borghese  covered 
Avith  the  Avhite  and  pui’ple  aneznone  —  then 
London  again  with  the  weather  forecast  from  day 
to  day,  “  wind  north-east,  increasing  later  on  to  a 
gale  ” — Avith  these  recollections  one  gets  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  the  time  spent  on  the  journey. 
When  did  the  dream  commence  and  finish  ? — 
on  what  day  did  you  cast  off  and  resume  your 
troubles  and  labours  in  your  daily  bread  earn¬ 
ing?  By  this  system  of  questioning  I  find  that 
betAveen  the  happy  departure  and  the  rough 
awakening  five  weeks  only  intervened. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  the  long  spell 
of  frost  ended,  the  higher  ground  in  Kent,  as 
seen  from  the  steamer,  AAms  still  splashed  by  the 
grey  of  the  melting  snoAV.  “  The  Bay,”  though 
not  calm,  exhibited  little  of  its  Avild  and  mag¬ 
nificent  force.  The  moderate  Avind  did  not  SAA'eep 
the  wave-sides,  but  made  them,  as  it  Avere,  cor¬ 
rugated,  reducing  much  of  the  darkness  of  their 
watery  depths.  On  this  occasion,  to  the  writer, 
the  water  in  colour  appeared  ixltramarine-ash — 
;  a  blue  of  most  delicious  quality.  A  colour  dis¬ 
tinction  does  not  invariably  convince  you  as  to 
;  %  its  truth  ;  in  a  general  Avay  it  may  be  said  that 
p  the  Mediterranean  is  blue,  the  Atlantic  purple, 
the  entrance  to  the  Channel  green,  but  atmo- 
^  spheric  conditions  can  belie  all  these  colour 


qualities.  At  times  the  great  seas  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  almost  as  vast  as  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  as  grey  as  any  likely  to  be  seen 
in  the  North  Sea,  except  at  the  crest  of  the 
AA'ave  Avhen  rolling  over,  Avhere  the  Avater  is  of 
the  same  colour  in  all  seas,  a  deep  bottle-green, 
reduced  in  tone  according  to  the  amount  of  air 
and  foam  driven  into  it  by  the  force  of  its  move¬ 
ment,  impelled  by  the  Avind.  In  fine  weather  the 
sea  would  be  decidedly  described  as  blue,  in¬ 
tensely  so  up  to  three  or  four  hours  before  and 
after  the  sun  had  reached  its  zenith  ;  and  even 
this  brilliancy  is  heightened  by  the  golden  setting 
of  the  land,  adding  by  contrast  reduced  depths, 
and  reflecting  all  the  colours  of  the  opal.  Oceans, 
Avhich  from  their  great  depths  OAA^e  nothing  to 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  land  in  solution, 
acquire  any  distinctive  colour  they  possess  from 
their  latitudinal  position. 

Comparatively  AAmrm  Avhen  we  AA^ere  steaming 
just  in  sight  of  the  Portuguese  coast,  it  AA'as  in¬ 
tensely  cold  on  our  arrival  in  the  early  morning  at 
Gibraltar.  To  the  north,  the  deep  snoAA^fields  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  peeped  over  the  nearer  mountains, 
less  amply  covered  Avith  their  winter  mantle.  It 
was,  unfortunately,  too  early  to  see  the  gardens  to 
advantage ;  but  even  in  March  there  Avere  large 
bushes  of  the  heliotrope  in  flower,  but  perfume 
on  this  cold  morning  Avas  wanting. 

The  noble  outline  of  the  rock,  from  the  most 
favoured  point  of  vieAv,  strikes  yovx  as  being  just 
as  fine  as  the  painter  and  photographer  had  led 
you  to  expect  it  AA^ould  be.  It  rests  on  the  sea 
so  easily,  the  precipitous  cliffs  are  so  finely  eased, 
the  vertical  lines  sink  into  the  horizontal  AA’itli 
such  easy  and  happy  gradients.  It  resembles  the 
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outline  of  a  lion  contentedly  resting — not  sleep¬ 
ing — with  head  erect,  front  paws  turned  under, 
mane  easing  down  to  the  body,  body  extended, 
hind  quarters  sideAvays  on  the  ground,  and  hind 
legs  spread  out. 

The  illustration  given  here  shoAvs  the  back 
vieAV  of  the  rock  as  seen  from  the  steamer,  now 
on  its  course  for  Naples,  not  an  ineffective  view’ 
Avith  the  sun  glaring  on  the  sand  slopes  that  reach 
more  than  half-Avay  up  the  rock  from  the  sea-shore- 

As  the  day  Avears  on,  the  receding  African 
coast  is  lost ;  later,  the  mountains  of  the  Spanish 
coast,  snow-covered  down  to  more  than  half  their 
apparent  altitude,  fade  aAvay.  Continue  to  look 
and  you  can  still  see  them  in  their  long  lingering 
dissolution,  but  direct  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  elsewhere  and  they  are  gone. 

At  midday  Ave  passed  (perhaps  eight  miles 
away)  Sardinia — a  lovely  island  veiled  in  the 
grey  distance,  the  verdure  and  the  rocks  still 
retaining  a  tinge  of  their  local  colouring.  What 
a  pity,  from  this  point  of  vieAV,  Ave  did  not 
acquire  the  island,  as  Nelson  was  so  anxious  that 
the  Government  of  his  day  should  do. 

To  the  north  Ischia,  croAvned  by  Monte 
Epomeo,  a  volcano  which  has  not  erupted  since 
1302,  but  the  rents  in  the  sides  of  the  island 
radiating  from  the  cone  are  so  deep  that  time 
has  been  able  to  do  little  to  repair  the  mischief 
then  done  ;  possibly  these  Avounds  Avere  reopened 
during  the  terrible  convulsion  (1881-83)  that  shook 
the  island  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Cassamiciolo. 

Snow  still  rested  on  the  higher  slopes  of 
Vesuvius,  but  as  the  Avind  Avas  bloAving  from  the 
land  it  Avas  evidently  too  Avarm  for  it  to  linger 
about  the  crater. 

Lines  of  Avhite  pointed  the  structure  of  the 
adjacent  mountains,  dipping  into  the  sea  toAvards 
Sorrento  and  Castellamare,  and  gaA’e  one  quite 
a  neAV  impression  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  There 
had  been  an  exceedingly  heavy  snoAvstorm  the 
day  before  betAveen  Rome  and  here,  but  Avith  a 
feAV  hours’  sunshine  the  snoAv  quickly  slipped  out 
of  sight.  Two  or  three  delightful  days  folloAA^ed, 
the  sea,  sky,  and  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baife  I'e- 
producing  in  every  Avay  the  colour  of  Turner’s 
picture.  The  roads  round  the  bay,  edged  Avith 
the  aloe  (vulgaris),  its  great  succulent  grey-green 
leaves  stretching  far  over  the  road,  a  “  cheA'aux 
de  frise  ”  that  made  a  notice  to  trespassers  quite 
unnecessary ;  at  the  back  of  these  an  avenue  of 
fine  specimens  of  the  Italian  pine,  Avith  very  feAV 
dead  or  distorted  branches. 

Capri  is  most  certainly  a  lovely  island,  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  in  outline.  But  the  Blue  Gi’otto 
is  the  tourist’s  catching  feature  of  the  island. 
The  illustration  shows  the  entrance  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  cavern,  but  as  a  photographic 
portrait  of  one  whose  charm  is  complexion 


VESUVIUS,  LOOKING  FROM  THE  ROAD  NEAR  CASTEL  DOVO 
(the  Smoke  Cloud  from  the  Crater  is  borne  down  by  a  heavy  Atmosphere.) 
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THE  "OROYA"  AGROUND  UNDER  VESUVIUS. 


SMOKE  AND  STEAM,  VESUVIUS. 
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and  not  feature,  it  necessarily  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  tliis  far-famed  grotto. 

The  wind  was  getting  up,  the  sky  was  becoming 
overcast,  and  the  sea  on  our  return  journey  was 
somewhat  rough,  and  evidently  Avilder  Aveather 
was  expected,  for  the  fishing  boats  Avere  hurrying 
back  to  Naples  before  a  stiffening  breeze ;  the 
tri-sail  of  the  feluccas  so  loAvered  that  it  seemed 
sideAvays  like  a  long  loop,  and  the  smoke  from 
Vesuvius  was  so  pressed  doAvn  by  the  density  of 
the  clouds  resting  on  the  cone  that  it  appeared 
as  if  a  very  much  greater  area  than  usual  AAas 
vomiting  forth  smoke.  As  the  day  advanced 
the  Avind  increased  rapidly  in  force,  and  it  was 
noAA'  evident  that  the  “  bora  ”  Avas  advancing. 
The  noise  of  the  howling  AA'ind,  accompanied  by 
thunder,  the  clatter  of  the  rain,  and  the  roar  of 
the  sea,  was  tremendous. 

The  road  that  folloAA'S  the  bay  is  very  Avide, 
but  the  masses  of  foam  Avhich  leapt  into  the  air 
to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  completely 


covered  it.  Not  one  or  tAvo  isolated  masses,  for 
the  Avaves  rolled  in  in  lines  parallel  to  the  sea¬ 
wall,  and  burst  in  their  fury  simultaneously. 
Sentry  boxes  and  lamps  soon  fell  before  this 
furious  bombardment,  the  sea-wall  was  breached, 
and  considerable  portions  of  the  roadAA^ay  were 
undermined.  The  Castel  del  Ovo,  Avhich  stands 
out  some  distance  from  the  shore,  opposing  the 
deeper  and  less  broken  aa^a^cs,  Avas  completely 
hidden  for  some  time  in  dense  masses  of  pounded 
AA'ater. 

Some  days  previously,  in  fair  Aveather,  a  large 
four-masted  steamer  (English)  had  most  unac¬ 
countably  been  beached  broadside  on  at  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour  towards  Pompeii — Iioaa' 
AA^ould  she  fare  this  Avild  night,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  AvaA^es  from  stem  to  stern  ?  Next 
morning,  Avhen  the  storm  had  passed  over  and 
the  sea  had  moderated,  we  AA'ent  over  to  ascertain, 
and  Avere  pleased  to  find  that  she  was  still  there 
apparently  intact. 
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OLD  WOMAN. 

Br  J.  J.  Hfmnfh. 


\I''TIlI{  tlic  Exliibitiou  of  1!)0L  wliieli  was  an 
mi preco(l(;iit(‘(l  medley  of  works  for  the 
mo.-^t  pMi-t  (piite  ser-oiid-rate,  tlie  Society  of 
I'lfiieli  Artist.s  lias  tliis  yeai'  made  an  effort  for 
till*  lietter  on  wliieli  we  cannot  bnt  congratulate 
tlicm.  'Die  niianimoiis  censure  wliicli  bailed  the 
l;i  t,  .SmIom  made  it  a  <bity  on  the  jiart  of  the 
(  umail  lo  admit  fewer  pi(;tnres,  and  the  good 
i‘  lilt  i-.  immeiliately  felt;  tlie  exhibition  is 
iidiMilfly  more  satisfactory.  The  Society,  never- 
the].  ,,  -.if)pped  half-way  on  the  road  to  reform, 
aed  h;i  not  carried  innovation  and  imiirovement 
■  ■•:ii  y  •>  far  a-  could  be  wished.  The  real  gieat 
■n  for  which  the  demand  has  often  been 
•  d,  i  a  rarlical  change  in  the  constitution 
'  -  ioii  of  the  Council.  It  consists,  in  fact, 
nofcssors,  who  are  said  to  consider 
'■  interc‘-ts  of  their  pupils;  hence  its 
lo frl  to  all  beginners  who  have  not 
oig  in  the  Pa  ids  stuflios.  This  reform 
■  nyl.iitically  calleil  for  at  the  meetings 
’■iy,  and  a  revision  of  the  statutes, 
'•allied,  Avas  rejected  finally  by  a 


small  majority.  On  this  step,  hoAA^ever,  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Society  depend  ;  it  is  a 
vital  matter  which  it  cannot  neglect  but  at  the 
risk  of  seeing  all  the  younger  men  desert  to  join 
the  National  Society,  or  else  to  exhibit  at  an 
autumn  Salon,  of  Avhich  the  organisation  is  under 
discussion. 

Pending  the  introduction  of  these  great 
reforms,  the  Society  of  French  Artists  has  given 
proof  this  year  of  increased  discernment  by 
excluding  a  great  quantity  of  pupils’  work, 
generally  on  a  colossal  scale  and  of  no  interest 
to  anybody,  whose  place  would  be  in  shows  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  rather  than  in  a  public 
exhibition. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  admired 
paintings  liere  is  tlie  work  of  a  woman,  Made¬ 
moiselle  H.  Diifau.  In  her  pictui’e,  “  Autumn,” 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY. 

By  Raymond  Woooh. 
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purchased  by  the  State,  a  delightfully  imagiu- 
ative  faculty  is  joined  to  a  fine  sense  of 
colour.  In  a  charming  landscape,  where  the 
vines  are  lighted  by  a  glorious  autumnal  glow, 
a  youthful  couple  are  seen  on  the  margin  of 
a  fountain,  while  beyond,  a  centaur  is  seen, 
and  a  woman  in  classic  drapery.  The  work  is 
antique  in  its  beanty  and  modern  in  its  com¬ 
position.  The  jury  would  have  awarded  the 
first  prize  to  Mademoiselle  Dufau  but  that  she 
happily  has  time  to  wait,  and  they  therefore 
selected  the  work  of  another  meritorious  artist, 
M.  Joseph  Bail,  whose  pictures  we  have  frequently 
reproduced.  His  contribution  this  year  has  the 
qualities  of  its  predecessors ;  he  has  painted  an 
interior,  as  carefully  finished  as  those  of  Vermeer 
or  Palamedes,  with  a  group  of  women  employed 
in  lace-making — a  pleasing  and  attractive  compo¬ 
sition  of  highly-finished  technique. 

Two  large  paintings  by  M.  Detaille,  a  com¬ 
mission  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  fill  a  Avhole 


gallery  by  themselves.  They  have  cost  the  artist 
several  yeai’S  of  laboiir,  and  both  record  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Paris.  The  first  represents  the 
“  Enlisting  of  Volunteers,  September,  1772,”  on 
the  square  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  is  a  vast  com¬ 
position,  in  which  the  artist  has  represented 
with  great  historical  accuracy  all  the  costumes 
of  the  pei  iod  :  artillerymen  with  their  guns, 
drummers  in  white  uniforms,  conscripts,  wild 
with  joy,  coming  down  from  the  platform  and 
surrounded  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  The  second 
shows  us  the  “  Entrance  of  the  Troops  on  their 
Return  from  the  Polish  Campaign  in  1806  7,”  and 
their  reception  at  the  barrier  of  La  Villette  by 
tlie  Municipality  of  Paris.  This  again  is  a  very 
interesting  work  as  a  piece  of  historical  recon¬ 
struction;  Imt,  like  the  former,  it  is  open  to 
criticism  as  being  rather  a  composition  of  several 
small  pictures  in  juxtaposition  than  a  vast, 
harmonious,  decorative  whole. 

The  portraits,  as  usual,  are  numei’ous,  and  in 


CONVALESCENCE 


By  Ernest  Laurent. 
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till'  tii'st  rank  shiues  tlie  masterly  painting  of 
the  veteran  Henner,  who  seems  to  have  re¬ 
discovered  the  finest  cpiality  of  his  yonth  Avith 
liis  peculiar  gift  as  a  colourist.  Two  very  good 
portraits  of  Lord  Saville  and  M.  de  Blowitz,  by 


EMILE  LOUBET 

L'  '  u  Path  f.Qj 


Leii.i.imiii-Gonstaiit,  siu  ve  to  .show  how  reat  a 
I  >  -  |■'l•,•^nee  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  this 

■  inin'-nt  |),iinter  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers 
'"id  technical  skill.  Oik;  of  the  great  successes  of 
'  ‘  ;'ar  i  the*  poiti'.ait  of  Madame  Loubet  by 
•I.-b  'in  I’at  I  icot,  linnly  and  x  igorously  handleeh 

■  I  full  <)l  keen  and  accurate  observation.  This 
b*  •  I’  I  |i;iinler  seems  to  have  infused  fresh 


Autality  into  the  art  of  official  portrait  painting. 
In  the  same  rank  Avith  the  portraits  by  M. 
Humbert,  Avhose  picture  of  the  Princesse  de 
Tarente  is  a  most  successful  work,  by  MM.  Morot, 
Albert  Lynch,  Lauth,  and  Raymond  Woogh, 
must  be  placed  those  by  M.  Caro  Delvaille,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  French  rising  painters. 
He  places  his  ladies  in  interiors  such  as  hardly 
any  other  artist  can  compose  Avith  a  finer  sense 
of  tone.  In  the  “Lady  with  the  Hydrangea” 
there  is  some  charming  work,  a  hand  especially, 
Avhicli  is  AA^orthy  of  Ingres.  His  other  picture 
reminds  us,  perhaps  too  definitely,  of  Manet’s 
“  Olympia.”  M.  Wery,  another  painter  Avho, 
Avith  M.  Caro  Delvaille,  Mademoiselle  Delasalle, 
MM.  Adler  and  Besson,  is  a  marked  leader  of  the 
younger  generation,  exhibits  a  quite  delightful 
triptych,  in  Avhich  he  paints  Venice  under 
different  aspects  in  a  manner  of  his  OAvn,  and 
from  a  very  personal  point  of  view. 

Genre  pictures  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Salon,  but  rarely  do  they  deserve  any  special 
mention ;  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule  is 
“  ConA^alescence,”  by  M.  Laurent,  a  Avork  of  re¬ 
fined  sentiment  and  skilfully  treated. 

This  year,  again,  foreigners  are  well  repre¬ 
sented,  and  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
give  the  exhibition  interest  and  novelty.  In  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  colourists  we  find  Mr, 
Dudley  Hardy  Avith  a  little  Oriental  subject  that 
has  all  the  gloAV  of  Delacroix.  Mr.  Alfred  East 
depicts  the  serene  beauty  of  the  fields  and  spring 
flowers  bathed  in  tender  light.  Mr,  Hitchcock 
is  faithful  to  his  usual  vein,  and  Mr.  George 
Joy  makes  a  decided  mark. 

Of  the  Southern  painters,  Sorolla  y  Bastida 
stands  alone.  The  American  artists,  on  the  other 
hand,  figure  in  respectable  strength :  Mr.  EdAvin 
Weeks  Avith  a  picture  of  an  Indian  subject,  Mr. 
MacEwen  and  Mr,  Dufner  Avitii  portraits. 

The  exhibition  of  sculpture  is  of  no  remark¬ 
able  distinction ;  the  most  noteAVorthy  piece  of 
AA'ork  is  the  bronze  eagle  surmounting  a  monu¬ 
ment  executed  by  M.  Gerome,  to  be  placed  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo;  and  this  is  but  little 
AA'hen  Ave  consider  the  great  number  of  AAmrks 
Avhich  crowd  the  central  hall  of  the  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts. 
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IF  iDublic  notice  and  public  homage  are  things 
to  be  desired  by  the  painter,  he  of  the 
present  day  has  innch  to  be  thankful  for.  Up 
to  recent  years,  his  admirers  consisted  of  four 
classes — the  rich  class,  who  bought  his  works ; 
the  less  well-to-do  class,  who  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  etchings  and  the  like  after  his 
designs  ;  the  class  who  coxild  afford  but  to  pay 
their  shilling  to  see  his  pictures  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tions;  aud  the  humblest  class  of  all — the  admirers 
who  could  only  seek  their  favourite  in  the  free 
galleries,  or  in  the  shop-windows  of  the  print- 
seller  and  the  dealer. 

But  to-day  we  find  a  larger  public  tendering 
a  tribute  more  direct,  such  as  is  conveyed  in  the 
acquisition  of  large  editions  of  elaborate  bio¬ 
graphies  and  “  appreciations  ” — books  of  serious, 
if  limited,  analysis  and  charming  pictures — all 
designed  to  show  the  artistic  merits  and  the 
sunny  side  of  the  career  of  these  popular  aidists. 
We  do  not  wait  for  them  to  live  their  life  now¬ 
adays  before  we  have  them  down  in  writing  and 
photogravure.  We  have  them  even  while  they 
are  in  full  career,  and  we  encourage  such  splendid 
issues  as  the  one  before  us — with  its  fine  printing 
and  admirable  taste — as  a  cheerful  duty.  The 
draw  back  of  the  system  is  obvious  enough ;  wdiile 
the  writer  may  be  as  strenuous  as  he  please  in 
his  discussion  of  the  artist’s  merits,  he  cannot 
but  be  silent  on  his  defects — or,  at  the  most,  glide 
over  them,  and  as  far  as  possible  affect  complete 
ignorance  on  the  subject.  But  even  taking  this 
circumstance  into  consideration,  we  must  be 
grateful  for  such  books  as  this;  for  it  is  a. 
beautiful  record  of  a  career  astoundingly  active, 
inventive,  suggestive,  incentive — a  Avonderful 
example  for  the  art  of  England,  prolific  in 
production,  many-sided  in  its  talent. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  personality 
of  Professor  von  Herkomer  is  extraordinarily 
interesting :  *  a  man  of  many  arts  and  more 
enthusiasm,  of  undauntable  courage  and  inex¬ 
haustible  resource,  qualities  which  have  enabled 
him  to  surmount  obstacles  and  live  through 
struggles  Avhich  had  almost  crushed  him  at  the 
outset.  Many  of  these  facts  Mr.  von  Herkomer 
had  already  given  the  world  in  his  privately 
issued  autobiography ;  but  here,  through  the 
medium  of  a  second  iierson,  Ave  have  most  of 
the  details  recounted  in  more  sober  fashion  :  for 

*  “Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A.  :  A  Study  and  a 
Biography.”  By  A.  L.  Baldry.  (Bell  &  Sons.  63s.) 


the  Professor,  thanks  to  his  foreign  extraction, 
is  somcAvliat  emotional — AAdiich  is  the  real  seci’et 
of  his  success.  But  in  England  to  be  emotional 
is  usually  held  to  mean  “  sentimental,”  and  that 
to  the  majority,  if  not  actually  shameful,  is, 
nevertheless,  difficult  to  tolerate,  more  difficult 
to  forgiA^e. 

Yet  Avhat  is  not  to  be  forgiven,  eA^en  by  the 
most  antipathetic,  to  the  man  aaIio  has  sIioavui  so 
interesting  and  striking  an  all-round  capacity? 
Who  has  covered  so  much  ground,  and  covered 
it  AA'ith  more  success  ?  ObserA  e  Avhat  Mi',  von 
Herkomer  is,  or  has  been,  aud  Avliat  he  has  done 
— alAA'ays  Avith  interesting  results,  if  not  in¬ 
variably  Avith  the  highest  success.  He  is  g, 
painter  in  oil  and  in  AA'ater-colour,  and  ci 
draughtsman  in  black  and  AAhite,  not  confined, 
as  most  artists  are,  to  any  particular  class, 
but  dealing  Avith  eipial  siiccesg  with  por^ 


SPOONS  IN  SILVER. 

By  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A. 
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1i;iilMi<*,  iMiidscape,  ligme,  and  “subject.”  He 
lia  acliievcd  wide  recognition  as  a  draughtsman 
fill  wood,  as  a  nie//.otintcr  (doing  inucli  to  revive 
tliat  art),  as  an  etcher,  as  a  lithographer,  and  as 
an  inventor  of  aitistic  j)rocesscs.  He  has  been 
a  tnn-ician,  a  composer,  a  singer,  an  actor,  a 
lln-alrical  mcclianician,  managing  liis  own  little 
tl'itn';  a  u  ood-carv(!i',  an  iron  workei’,  a  designer 
i  It  crari -men,  a  jjostcr  artist,  an  architect.  He 
I  I  1m  <  n  fairly  sncccssfnl  as  a  silvei-smith  and  a 
»\t-llcr,  very  sncccssftd  as  an  enameller — his 
:■  Id'  v.  nicnts  outstanding  in  tlieii'  own  line.  He 
I  b.  i  n  Slailc  I’rol'cssor  at  Oxford,  Professor  of 
I’l'  ting  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  and 
!’  m1  :)r  hi.  own  Incorporated  Schools  at 
!!■  ha  bc'Mi  a  member  of  many  bodies, 
I’l'  id<  nt  of  the  Royal  AVater-Colour 
an  lihor  and  a  writer  on  art.  And  all 
I  nc  the  eai  ly  days  when  he  bravely 
ij.p  li  t  himself  .and  his  family  on  his 
drawing  coinic  cartoons,  and  by 
■  'Cations  on  the  fabric  of  the  South 
’  M  '  '  um  foolish  pride  forming  no 
;  .  7- V  composition — independence  has 
I  characteristic.  He  has  clianged 


not  a  little  in  the  time,  his  change  of  opinions 
hardly  appearing  as  simple  developments;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  novelty  has  an 
intense  attraction  for  the  artist,  carrying  him 
away  wuth  feverish  excitement.  Not  that  kind 
of  excitement,  how'ever,  which  expends  itself 
vainly,  but  leading  him  to  ordered  and  absorbing 
effort  and  serious  study  and  accomplishment,  in 
which  superficiality,  so  far  as  he  can  go  deeply, 
has  no  place. 

On  all  this  and  more  Mr.  Baldry  dw'ells  with 
a  good  deal  of  detail,  with  sobriety  and  with 
judgment ;  and  his  w^ords  are  accompanied  wuth 
an  important  series  of  illustrations,  entirely 
adequate  as  representative  specimens  of  every 
side  of  the  artist’s  versatility.  And  yet  this  long 
and  elaborate  series  reproduces  but  a  pailful  in 
the  ocean  of  Professor  von  Herkomer’s  labours. 
The  “Chronological  List  of  AVorks  ”  (which  we 
suspect  to  be  incomplete,  even  as  it  is)  is  a 
startling  proof  of  his  energy  and  rapidity.  Why, 
in  1882,  for  example,  we  find,  besides  an  important 
oil  picture  and  an  engraving,  the  record  of  no 
few^er  than  tw^enty  oil  portraits ;  in  1883,  eleven 
oil  pictures  and  a  “  subject ;  ”  in  1885,  twm 
etchings,  twenty-seven  oil  pictures,  and  thirty- 
eight  water-colours ;  while  in  1886  there  w’ere 
twenty-eight  oil  portraits ;  and  in  1889,  twenty- 
seven. 

But  we  need  not  continue  :  the  story  of  one 
year  is  much  that  of  another — and  all  is  effort, 
concentration  on  a  single  purpose,  and  that  pur¬ 
pose,  advancement.  It  is  a  suggestive  story  Mr. 
Baldry  has  to  tell,  for  the  w'ork  is  strong,  and 
strong  is  the  personality  of  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duced  it.  For  that  reason  w'e  commend  to 
the  reader  the  book  under  notice,  for  it  deals 
with  sympathy  and  with  expert  knowledge  wuth 
one  who  fills  a  great  place  in  the  art  of  this 
country,  and  who  has  done  much  to  encourage 
the  idyllic  realism  and  the  healthy  quality  to 
which  Fred  Walker  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.  m.  h.  s. 

FRENCH  ART  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 
AS  SET  FORTH  BY  LADY  DILKE.* 

NO  single  century  of  modern  history  has  been 
more  prolific  of  change  in  France  than  the 
eighteenth.  A  comparison  between  the  first  and 
last  decades  would  present  greater  contrasts  in 
religion,  in  politics,  and  in  social  manners  than 
in  any  other  century.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
the  various  phases  through  which  society  passed 

*  “  French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
Lady  Dilke ;  “French  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  by  Lady  Dilke  ;  “French  Decora¬ 
tion  and  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  y 
Lady  Dilke.  (George  Bell  &  Sons.  28s.  each.) 


LADY  EDEN. 

From  the  Painting  by  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A. 

•  From  "Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A.  ;  a  Study  and  a  Biography.”) 
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in  its  agony  of  dissolution  and  re-birth  were 
not  reflected  in  any  marked  degree  in  art, 
which  i-emained  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution 
not  so  very  difTerent  to  what  it  was  before 
tlie  upheaval.  It  Avas  reserved  to  the  painters 
and  scnlptors  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  freedom  Avhich  their 
fellow-conntrjnnen  had  Avon  in  other  directions  at 
so  great  a  cost,  and  CA'en  at  this  late  day  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  ncAA'  style  in  architecture  and  decora- 
tif)n.  so  confidently  prophesied,  is  still  but  a 
j)romise  for  the  future. 

There  AAas,  of  course,  an  abundance  of  art 
production  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  beauty 
Avas  loA’ed  too  little  for  its  OAvn  sake,  too  much 
for  its  poAver  of  ministering  to  the  luxury  of  the 
wealthy.  All  individual  initiative  had,  more- 
oA'er,  long  been  crushed  by  the  State  monopoly 
of  the  arts  under  the  monarchy,  and  Avhen  at  last 
that  monarchy  AA'as  sAAcpt  aAA'ay,  time  AA’as  re- 
fpiired  for  recoA'ery  from  the  shock.  Even  after 
the  head  of  Louis  XVI  had  fallen  beneath  the 
knife,  DaA’id,  Avith  his  unfortunate  predilection 
for  the  antirpie,  still  exercised  a  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  f)\'er  his  contemporaries,  checking  what 
might  otherwise  haA^e  been  the  outcome  of  the 
inoAcment  inaugiirated  by  Watteau,  Greuze, 
Lancrct,  Boucher,  and  their  followers,  or  of  the 
i-etnrn  to  the  naturalism  of  Chardin.  It  AA^as 
only  tlie  fii\olity  of  their  patrons  Avhich  ijre- 
A’cnted  Watteau,  and  others  like  him,  from 
painting  subjects  AA'orthy  of  their  genius,  and  it  is 
im|»ossil)le  to  predicate  Avhat  results  they  might 
lia\e  achicAed  had  their  lot  been  cast  in  a  less 
nnfoitunatc  time. 

In  h(!r  three  fine  A'olnmes  on  the  Painters, 
Architects,  Sculptors,  and  Decorators  of  the 
eighteentli  centtny.  Lady  Dilke  continues  the 
nia^terlj'  history  of  modern  French  Art  AAdiich 
-he  la-gan  in  her  “  Henaissance  in  France.”  A 
nio-<t  conscientious  student,  considering  no 
ti'oiible  to*)  great  to  secure  information  at 
lir-t  haml,  she  de.scribcjs  and  criticises  nothing 
th.'i*  lir-  has  not  herself  .seen,  and  out  of  the 
ildering  mass  of  informati*)n  collected,  she 
I  olvisl  ;i  v**ry  it)tei'esting  narrative,  in 

I.  >•  ••  ju  t  sense  of  proportion  is  throughout 
I  '1.  I'aken  tf)gether  the  books,  AA'ith  their 

i  and  a*lmiiabh!  reproductions  of  typical 
111,  'oAer  tin-  gr*)und  AA'ith  great  coni- 
'!  will  l)e  i  mine  of  AA'ealth  to  the 
'  dd,  perhajjH,  have  been  better 
!ied  n*)t  tak*-n  it  for  grantfal  that 
the  Flench  language  as  AA’ell 
i  'If,  an*!  had  translated  her 

of  the  I'rench  jiainters  begins 
ly  of  the  Boj'al  Academy  of 
path*  tic  record  of  the  futile 


efforts  of  its  members  to  retain  their  existence 
under  the  totally  new  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  Revolution,  Avhen  the  “Commune  des 
Arts  rose  triumphant  on  the  ruins  of  all 
Academies.”  This  first  chapter  is  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  able  critical  articles  on  the  work  of 
the  masters  who,  by  the  excellence  and  variety 
of  their  productions,  refuted  at  every  turn  the 
doctrine  of  equality  AA’hich  it  was  the  chief  aim  of 
the  revolutionists  to  establish.  Not  only  to  such 
well-knoAATU  men  as  Watteau,  Lancret,  Boucher, 
Greuze,  and  Chardin  does  Lady  Dilke  do  full 
justice,  but  also  to  many  less  celebrated  artists, 
including  the  numerous  painters  of  portraits, 
whose  fame  was  really  gi’eater  than  their  merits ; 
the  gossip  given  about  their  sitters  is  full 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  society  of  the 
time.  A  chapter  is  even  devoted  to  the  few  men 
who  painted  landscape,  who  were  the  prede¬ 
cessors,  though  in  no  sense  the  precursors,  of  the 
great  interpreters  of  nature  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  the  volume  closes  with  a  list  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  at  the  Salon  between  1763  and 
1790,  a  catalogue  which  in  itself  forms  a  real 
epitome  of  the  history  of  painting  in  that  most 
eventful  period. 

Very  melancholy  is  the  picture  drawn  by 
Lady  Dilke  of  the  position  of  French  artists  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  fashionable  painters  of 
portraits  they  were  all  poor,  and  many  of  them 
suffered  the  greatest  privations.  “  No  commis¬ 
sions  from  private  people,”  she  says,  quoting 
Haillet  du  Couronne,  “  rarely  any  Church  orders, 
and  the  price  of  those  for  Notre  Dame  only  100 
francs  apiece.”  The  Salon  had  been  closed  for 
AA'ant  of  exhibitors  or  patrons,  and  when  it  was 
reopened  in  obedience  to  express  orders  from  the 
authorities  its  rooms  were  deserted.  The  public 
was  weary  of  historical  art,  but  art  of  any  other 
kind  AA'as  considered  unworthy  of  notice,  so  that 
those  who  chose  to  produce  it  AA'ere  left  to  stai’ve. 
Ea'cu  of  AVatteau,  the  well-known  picture  dealer 
Gersaint  said :  “  Had  his  first  studies  been  in  the 
historical  style  he  might  haA’-e  become  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  France,”  and  Rigaud 
owed  his  reputation  and  success  as  a  portrait 
painter  to  his  constant  exhibition  of  historical 
subjects.  It  was  the  same  in  a  minor  degree 
AA'ith  De  Troy  and  Le  Moine,  who  achieved  popu¬ 
larity  as  decorative  painters  because  of  their  new 
treatment  of  outworn  themes,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  former  was  a  middle-aged  man  that  he 
ventured  to  exhibit  the  AA'ell-knoAA'ii  “  Oyster 
Breakfast,”  noAV  at  Chantilly,  by  which  he  is 
best  knoAA'ii  outside  his  native  country.  The 
little  rift  AA'ithin  the  lute  of  the  Academy 
was  destined,  however,  soon  to  widen,  though 
to  the  very  end  of  the  century  many  still 
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clung  to  the  old  idea  that  history  and  myth¬ 
ology  were  the  only  subjects  worthy  of  the 
painter’s  brush.  Coypel,  Rigaud,  Coustou,  Lar- 
gilliere,  and  others  like  them,  clung  with  des¬ 
perate  devotion  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
whilst  even  Carle  Van  Loo,  Avho  was  really  in 
symi^athy  with  the  modern  movement,  and  will 
be  best  remembered  by  his  scenes  from  every¬ 
day  life,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  their  chief 
supporters  by  the  conservative  party,  his  large 
compositions,  such  as  “  The  Reeurrection  ”  in  the 


Cathedral  of  BesaiiQon,  seemiug  to  justify  his 
reputation  as  a  loyal  exponent  of  high  art.  By 
Boucher  and  by  Fragonard,  whom  Lady  Dilke 
calls  the  older  master’s  true  heir,  the  trammels 
were  finally  broken,  and  although  they  both 
painted  historical  and  mythological  subjects,  their 
fame  rests  entirely  on  their  beautiful  portraits 
of  their  contemporaries,  such  as  that  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  by  Boucher,  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  “The  Happy  Family,” 
by  PYagonard,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Agnew. 
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LE  MESSAGE  D'AMOUR, 

Bt  PiOALUE. 


“  \V;it IcMii,"  sMys  I.iidy  illlko,  “enchants  Us 
willi  vi-ions  of  a  world  peopled  only  by  the 
^p;n•klin^'  images  of  pleasiire,”  yet,  she  adds,  with 
uondcrl'nl  insij^lit  into  the  sadness  underlying 
«  crything  I'roin  his  hand,  “  eveiy  line  of  his 
-■>rk  li'>-,v-  this  joy  in  life,  and  that  is  the  magic 

1  'Uch  \\  hir  h  he  ightens  its  fugitive  beauty.”  The 
“  paikliiig  images”  ])ro<lnced  by  him  and  by 
;  indi'-d  tlnaigh  inferior  spirits,  Lancret  and 
I  f  ,  a|  =  -‘,'d  to  the  hapj)y  only,  and  do  not 
O-  h<  ai  t,ar  «h)  some  of  the  more  realistic 
<  hardin  ami  Ilaudoin,  or  even,  at 
i  '  ,  the  gra<-efnl  comi)ositions,  with 
■  .  il  iiggestifni  of  the  melodramatic, 

!ii  .  volumes,  that  on  the  Architects 
-  i  ,  perha|)s,  the  least  generally 
<r  the  buildings  produced  in  the 


eighteenth  century  differed  but  little  from  their 
predecessors  of  the  seventeenth,  and  few  sculptors 
arose  worthy  to  be  compared  either  with  the  great 
men  of  the  past  or  with  the  modern  masters. 
Rude,  Barye,  Mercie,  and  Rodin,  Yet  to  the  true 
art  lover  it  is  of  absorbing  interest.  To  make  up 
for  this  the  “  French  Furniture  and  Decoration  ” 
is  a  delight  from  cover  to  cover.  Thoroughly 
in  touch  with  her  subject,  the  author  has  known 
not  only  how  to  reconstruct  the  salons  and 
boudoirs  adorned  by  Boffrand,  Pineau,  Verberckt, 
the  Rousseaus,  and  others  of  the  great  decorators, 
but  she  has  been  able  to  people  those  salons  and 
boudoirs  once  more  with  those  for  whom  they 
Avere  oi  igiually  prepared.  The  reader  sees  again 
la  jy-life  Crozat,  the  Avife  of  the  Comte  d’Evreux, 
sitting  homesick  and  miserable  in  her  beautiful 
room  in  what  is  noAV  the  Elysee ;  Madame  de 
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Pompadour  directs  the  alterations  which  cost  the 
State  so  dear,  and  lier  royal  lover  watches  her 
funeral  from  the  Cabinet  de  I’Angle  at  Versailles. 
Fontainebleau  is  again  full  of  busy  workmen 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  ill-fated  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Shrilly, 
rescued  later  from  the  guillotine  by  Madame 
Elizabeth,  superintends  the  decoration  of  the  welL 


known  boudoir  now  at  South  Kensington  Museum. 
When  all  the  old  familiar  figures  of  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  have  passed  away,  the 
interest  in  the  survivals  of  their  i)omp  is  still 
retained,  for  Lady  Dilke  continues  what  seem 
almost  like  her  own  personal  reminiscences,  to  the 
time  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  of  President 
Faure;  Lightly  but  most  skilfully  she  restore^; 


LOUIS  XVI  -CHAIR. 


LOUIS  XVI  CHAIR.  LOUIS  XV  CONSOLE 
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the  environment  of  the  examples  of  decorative 
art  collected  at  Hertford  House,  South  Ken¬ 
sington  and  elsewhere,  peo]Dling  their  unfamiliar 
surroundings  Avith  the  ghosts  of  those  to  whom 
they  once  belonged,  so  that  eA^en  the  least  easily 
impressed  seem  to  feel  the  touch  of  vanished 
hands  and  to  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  long 
since  stilled. 

3Iost  beautiful  of  the  reproductions  in  the 
A’olume  on  Painting  are,  perhaps,  the  “  Portrait 
of  iNIadame  de  Pompadour,”  by  Boucher;  the 
“Amour  au  Theatre  Pran^-aise,”  by  Watteau; 
“  Blind  Man's  Buff,”  by  Lancret ;  and  “The  Lady 
Sealing  a  Letter,”  by  Chardin. 

The  illustrations  in  the  Amlume  on  Architects 
and  Sculptors  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory  ;  for, 
with  certain  exceptions,  most  of  the  renderings 
of  works  of  sculpture  suffer  from  the  fact 
that  the  originals  themselves  are  wanting  in 
character  and  distinction.  Perhaps  the  most 
l)lcasing  are  the  “  Grouj)  of  Children  from  the 
Fountain  of  the  Rue  de  la  Crenelle,”  by  Bou- 
chardon ;  the  quaint  little  figure  of  the  “  Boy 
with  the  Cage,”  and  the  “  Message  of  LoA^e,” 
both  by  Pigalle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
im))ossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  fine  re- 
l)rod net  ions  of  rooms  in  the  volume  on  Decora¬ 


tion.  The  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  Salon 
du  Conseil  at  Fontainebleau,  with  its  appropriate 
furniture,  the  half-tone  block  of  the  famous 
Golden  Gallery  in  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  the 
small  dining-room  of  the  Old  Castle  at  Potsdam, 
with  its  decorations  after  Lancret  and  Pesne  ;  the 
Bedroom  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Chateau  de 
Compiegne,  looking  just  as  it  might  have  done 
when  she  left  it;  the  Music  Room  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  which  escaped  destruction  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  corner  of  Old  Hertford  House,  with 
the  chandelier  by  Jacques  Caffieri,  are  all  unique 
examples  of  the  period  under  review.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  details  of  furniture  given ;  they 
are  chosen  with  discretion  and  reproduced  Avith 
skill,  especially  the  Louis  XV  Sofa  from  the  Petit 
Trianon,  the  Louis  XVI  Bedstead,  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ;  the  Commode  with 
mounts  by  one  of  the  Caffieri,  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Main  waring ;  the  Chest  of  Drawers  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Morrison,  and  the  Jewel  Cabinet  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  Versailles  Museum. 

Lady  Dilke  has  rendered  us  all  a  great  service 
in  the  handsomest  possible  manner,  and  what  is 
at  once  a  favour  and  a  delight  to  readers  and 
students  is  a  great  credit  and  an  abiding  honour 
to  her  name.  N.  B. 


THE  SCENERY  OF  CHARLES  KEAN’S  PLAYS  AND  THE 
GREAT  SCENE-PAINTERS  OF  HIS  DAY.— 11. 

By  EDWARD  F.  STRANGE. 


/  \\  September  Ist,  185(),  Slieridan’s  “  Pizarro  ” 
\  /  w.'is  giATMi  Avitli  great  splendour  of  equip¬ 
ment,  to  which  lli(!  subject  naturally  lent  itself; 
tlie  -cTHiery  was  again  executed  by  Grieve,  Cuth- 
liei  t,  .Morgan,  Lloyds,  and  Gordon.  The  “  Mid- 
nmmer  N  ight  's  1  )r(!am  ”  folloAved  on  October 
l.'ith  in  the  -ame  year.  The  Athenian  scenes  once 
H--,rc  gav<!  Keaii  an  excellent  chance,  of  Avhich 
I  e  n  ailerl  hiiHself  with  gi’eat  success,  the  very 
t-  il  ill  “t^iiiiiee’s  Workshop”  being  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  ‘-peeimens  then  l•cec^tly  di.scovered  at 
lb  r-Ml;ii  ciun.  Among  the  four  scenes  ])ainted  by 
'  M  !  for  thi’  play  that  for  Act  ii.  Scene  1,  has 
i  !  i  •  intr-rest.  It  Avill  be  seen  (opposite  page) 
'  I  I  i  ■  eojiy  of  .1.  M.  W.  Turner’s  “Golden 
1.  ‘  w  :  h  ome  of  the  details  omitted.  The 

■  it  f«  “Terrace  adjoining  the  Palace  of 
o;  o  lank  among  his  best  efforts.  In 
"]w  i  amused  to  rend  that  “a  very 
!•  >  L  Gild  elfvcr  ebild.  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 

:  Pu'  k  Avith  .-prightliness  and  humorous 
I  q  '  !  »u  .March  12th  in  the  next  spring 


Kean  put  on  “  Richard  II  ”  with  even  more 
lavishiiess  than  usual,  deriving  most  of  his 
costume  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
artists  Avere  the  same  as  the  last-named,  with  the 
addition  of  Telbin  and  Days,  the  latter  of  whom 
made  the  excellent  drawing,  which  we  reproduce, 
for  Act  ii.  Scene  2,  “  Entrance  to  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Restored.”  Throughout  the  drawings  in 
this  series  one  finds  the  same  striving  after  his¬ 
torical  accuracy :  thus  the  drawing  of  Pembroke 
Castle  made  by  Ciitlibert  for  Act  iii,  Scene  1,  is  a 
quite  reasonable  restoration  as  well  as  a  very 
good  picture;  and  for  “John  o’  Gaunt’s  Bed¬ 
chamber  ”  in  Ely  House  (Act  ii,  Scene  1)  we  have 
from  the  brush  of  Lloyds,  not  only  the  general 
scene,  but  a  detailed  drawing  of  the  fifteen 
panels  of  tapestry  depicted  on  the  Avails.  Telbiu’s 
“Flint  Ca.stle”  (Act  iii,  Scene  3)  and  Gordon’s 
“Traitors’  Gate  of  the  Tower”  (Act  v,  Scene  1) 
are  other  examiAles  of  this  class  of  architectural 
study,  Avhile  the  heraldry  aud  appurtenances  of 
the  funeral  of  King  Richard  are  most  noteworthy. 
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“ENTRANCE  TO  ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHAPEL,  RESTORED' 
Scene  for  “Richard  II. ’’  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

By  J  Days 


SCENE  FOR  “  MIDSUIVIIVIER  NIGHT’S  DREAM.”  Act  II,  Sc.  ^ 
By  W.  Gordon 
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liefore  the  i^rodaetion  of  his  next  venture, 
“  Tlie  Tempest,"  on  July  1st,  1857,  Kean  had  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
(piaries,  a  distinction  and  recognition  of  which  he 
was  especially  proud.  Beyond  noting,  however, 
his  announcement  that  “no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  operatives  were  nightly  employed,  who 
(unseen  by  the  audience)  were  engaged  in  working 
the  machinery,”  the  scenery  does  not  call  for 


‘•p'-cial  rcmiark,  the  mere  drawing  without  the 
'lagc  cITi-cts  being  Ijald  and  uninsi)iring. 

\f(ci'  a  slioi  t  i)ostponement,  caused  by  illness, 
K<-aM  produced  “Hamlet”  on  .January  12th,  1858, 
liiit  i>ii  tlii-'  occa'^ion  was  content  to  rely  on  the 
!  -k  '-'•cilery  and  properties,  although  he  has 
>>!■  .  rved  eleven  drawings  of  the  same  nature  as 
'  •  -dready  dealt  with.  The  scenes  Avere  by 

'  ti  ‘  '  It.  I)ay--,  and  .Jones,  and  the  “Exterior  of 
’  ‘  ‘  t  h  1>3  the  latter  is  given  oiTthis  page  to 
hi  tyle  of  work.  “Hamlet”  Avas  fol- 
■  I  \pril  ITlh  in  the  same  year  by  “King 
weieli  the  Anglo-Saxon  tiei’iod  of  aliout 
tl.  •  ,  utiiry  was  ailopted,  as  Kean  an- 
■  h'l  the  regulation  of  the  scenery  and 
■lipirding  a  date  sufliciently  remote, 
at  th<  aiiie  time  a.-soeiated  Avith  Hritish 
•  '  '  -eeiie,'-  in  thi.s  jilay  Av<!re  the 

-fai'  ill  King  I.eai-'s  J’alace  ”  (Lloyds), 
h-  '  ment-.  f)f  hunting  trophies  and 
‘  .t.l.iits  “Exterior  of  the  Duke  of 
'  '  Act  ii,  .Scene  1),  and  Gordon  and 


Grieve’s  two  views  near  Dover,  in  Avhich  again  a 
strong  suggestion  from  Turner  will  be  remarked. 

In  the  “Merchant  of  Venice”  (June  12th,  1858) 
an  unusually  favourable  opportunity  Avas  utilised 
to  the  utmost.  Kean  laid  himself  out  to  give  his 
audience  an  absolutely  faithful  picture  of  Venice 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  taking  his  costume  from 
Veccellio  and  Jost  Amman,  and  all  his  architec¬ 
ture  from  actual  buildings.  The  scenery  was 

made  under  the  direction 
of  Grieve  and  Telbin,  but 
only  the  name  of  the 
latter  appears  as  the 
actual  ijainter  of  any. 
He  executed  six,  of  Avhich 
AA"e  reproduce  one,  “  The 
Exterior  of  Shy  lock’s 
House  ”  (Act  ii).  His 
draAving  of  the  Foscari 
Gate  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
for  Act  iv,  Scene  2,  is 
also  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment. 

“  The  Merchant  of 
Venice”  was  succeeded 
on  November  20th,  1858, 
by  “  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.”  Of  the  eight 
draAvings  of  this  play 
that  chosen  to  illustrate 
Gordon’s  work  (see  page 
517)  is,  perhaps,  the  best. 
Otherwise  they  are  good 
in  average,  but  not  of 
special  distinction.  The 
last  of  the  series,  “  Henry 
V,”  was  produced  for 
Kean’s  benefit  on  March  28th,  1859,  and  formed 
a  fitting  climax  to  a  great  enterprise.  The 
old  chroniclers  again  supplied  the  authorities, 
and  Grieve’s  drawing  for  Act  v.  Scene  1, 
shows  that  archaeological  correctness  by  no 
means  excluded  beauty.  The  properties  were 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and,  judging 
from  contemporary  accounts,  the  two  great 
stage  pictures,  the  “  Storming  of  the  Bridge  at 
Harfleur  ”  and  the  “Entrance  of  the  King  into 
London  after  Agincourt,”  must  have  been  splendid 
and  effectiA’^e.  Mrs.  Kean  took  the  part  of  the 
“  Chorus  ”  in  the  chai’acter  of  Clio,  the  Muse  of 
History,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  that  of  Time. 
And  it  Avould  appear  that  noAV,  for  the  first  time, 
Avere  introduced  the  tableaux  illustrating  the 
conspiracy  and  the  scenes  in  the  camp  before  the 
battle. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  so  few  of  the 
scenic  artists  of  Kean’s  day  attained  or,  appa¬ 
rently,  tried  for  success  outside  the  limits  of  theii 
own  profession,  but  one  may,  in  this  place,  recall 


EXTERIOR  OF  THE  CASTLE." 

■it  FOR  "Hamlet."  Act  1,  Sc.  5. 

L.  J  .  . 
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one  association  of 
the  two  chief 
a  ni  o  n  g  them, 
Grieve  and  Telbiu, 
who,  with  Absolon, 
Herring,  and  Weir, 
painted  that  first 
and  famous  dio- 


of  the  Overland 
Mail  to  India,”  in 
1850.  Both  these 
artists  belonged 
to  families  well 
known  and  hon¬ 
oured  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  class  of  art. 

Telbin  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours, 
and  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibited  also  at  the 
Institute  of  British 
Artists,  and  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in 
1859 ;  and  Grieve 

had  exhibited  earlier  at  the  latter  galleiy. 

On  August  29th,  1859,  Kean  took  his  farewell 
of  the  cares  of  management.  In  a  speech  from 
which  quotation  has  already  been  made,  he  ex- 


“  EXTERIOR  OF  SHYLOCK’S  HOUSE.” 
The  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  Act  II. 

Bv  W,  Telbin  the  Elder. 


idained  his  principles,  and  defended  himself 
against  hostile  critics.  But  he  also  gave  some 
figures  which  are  not  without  interest.  He  said, 
“  In  this  little  theatre,  where  £200  is  considered 

a  large  receipt, 
and  £250  an  ex- 
ti'aord  inary  one,  I 
exjiended  in  one 
season  alone  a  sum 
of  little  short  of 
£50,000.  During 
the  run  of  some  of 
the  great  revivals, 
as  they  are  called, 
I  have  given  em¬ 
ployment 
to  nearly  550  ijer- 
sons.  In  improve¬ 
ments  and  enlarge- 
ments  to  this 
building,  to  enable 
the  representation 
of  these  Shake¬ 
spearean  plays — 
plays  that  from 
the  moment  of  sug¬ 
gestion  to  their 
fulfilment  occu¬ 
pied  each  an  entire 
twelvemonth  —  I 
have  expended 
about  £8,000.  This 
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amount  may,  I  think,  he  reckoned  at  about 
f  10, ()()()  when  I  include  the  additions  to  the  general 
stock,  all  of  which,  by  the  terms  of  my  lease,  I  am 
bound  (with  the  exception  of  our  own  personal 
wardrobe)  unconditionally  to  leave  behind  me.” 

Kean  and  his  wife  received  on  this  occasion  a 
most  extraordinary  ovation.  They  had  practi¬ 
cally  proved  their  case  to  demonstration,  and  it 
w  as  well  remarked  at  the  time  that  “  it  will  be 
long  before  the  experienced  playgoer  will  again 
patronise  the  slovenly  manner  of  appointing  and 
acting  plays  which  once  prevailed.”  It  is  possibly 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  seen 
the  universal  attainment  of  Kean’s  ideal.  Mrs. 
l’ag(‘t's  si)lendid  gift  comes  opportunely  to  remind 
us  to  whom  the  credit  of  our  modern  stage-craft 
should  be  ascribed,  and  ho'w  brilliant  was  the 
effort  of  its  pioneer. 

The  appi-eciation  ■which  Kean  gained  extended 
to  the  highest  circles.  The  place  of  honour  in 
the  exhibition  is  held  by  the  following  letter, 
alsf)  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Paget, 
which  the  late  Queen  wrote  throughout  with 


her  own  hand,  and  herself  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Kean  on  the  death  of  the  great  actor  : — 

“  Osborne, 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Kean,  “  January  24,  1868. 

“  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you 
personally  my  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  in 
your  overwhelming  affliction,  as  I  know  from  sad 
experience  how  to  appreciate  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
Husband  who  was  the  object  of  your  existence. 
Life  is  a  blank  after  such  a  loss,  and  the  sunshine 
of  it  is  for  ever  gone  !  I  recall  most  vividly  to 
my  mind  the  many  hours  of  great  intellectual 
enjoyment  which  your  lamented  and  talented 
Husband  (who  did  so  much  for  his  Profession) 
and  you  afforded  to  my  dear  Husband  and  myself 
in  bygone  happy  days !  They  will  never  be 
forgotten,  and  I  shall  d'well  with  melancholy 
pleasure  on  the  recollection  of  them. 

“  That  you  may  find  comfort  in  your  dear 
child,  and  that  God  may  give  you  strength  and 
resignation  to  bear  this  heavy  blow,  is  my  earnest 
prayer.  “Ever  yours  sincerely, 

“Victoria 
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r  hot.  .  and  game, 

•  •  ■  >  GAI  HV 

im.  NAIIONAL  (lALLIiRY. 

'='1111,1!  cx.'imidu  ()[’  the  woik  of  .Jan  Fyt 
:f  nlly  been  linng  in  llooni  XI — 
lu  and  Lome”  HJ0.3).  It  was 

:■>  ii-  Ivlwin  Durning-LMwrencc. 

■  t  of  llic  cjirly  4’iiscan  Scliool  have 
o,  i||(  piircliasc  of  an  altar-piccc 
f  -Maro.  an  interf-sting  work,  in  its 
I  cj)i  cNcnf  iiig  “The  Coronation 
I;  No.  1867,  Jiooni  III).  Jt 


THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
By  Lorenzo  Monaco.  In  the  National  Gallery 
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VENETIAN  DOOR  HANDLE.  GILT,  BRONZE,  AND 

ENAMEL  PAX. 

ACQUISITIONS  OF  THE  B1 RMI NGHAM  ART  GALLERY 

formerly  hung  in  the  Church  of  Certaldo,  and 
Avas  supposed  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  larger  altar-i^iece,  of  which 
the  two  wings  are  already  in  the  National 
Gallery,  catalogued  under  the  School  of  Taddeo 


BRONZE  CANDLESTICK  INLAID  CRYSTAL  MOUNTED  IN 

WITH  SILVER  AND  GOLD.  BRONZE. 


Gaddi  (Nos.  215  and  21(i).  But  apart  from  the 
fact  that  this  latest  accpiisition  is  apparently 
complete  in  itself,  the  difference  in  the  scale  of 
the  figures  in  the  Avings  referred  to  tends  to 
shoAV  that  the  ascription  Avas  inaccurate. 


THE  LONG  ENGAGEMENT 


By  Arthur  Hughes. 


ACQUISITIONS  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAIVI  ART  GALLERY. 
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THE  BIRAIINGHAM  CITY  ART  GALLERY. 


niagiiificeiit  collection  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
X  pictni’es  at  the  Birmingham  Gallery  has 
received  an  important  addition  in  “The  Long 
Engagement,”  by  Mr.  Arthnr  Hughes,  painted 
in  1859.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  Gallery  in 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Griffiths  by  his  executors. 
The  picture  measiTres  IH  inches  by  20^-  inches, 
and  is  most  faithful  in  its  renderings  of  details. 
The  pur[)le  cloak  and  hat-veil  of  the  girl  recall 
Hughes’s  “April  Love,"  and  in  fact  the  model 
appears  to  be  the  same. 

At  the  Gibson-Carmichael  and  Sardini  Sales 
Air.  Whitworth  Wallis  succeeded  in  securing  for 
his  Italian  section  certain  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  mediaeval  workmanship.  Prin- 
cii)al  among  them  are  two  good  specimens  of 


Cafaggiolo  and  Castel  Durante  maiolica,  a 
Venetian  bronze  door  handle,  a  bronze  candle¬ 
stick  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  specimen 
of  crystal  mounted  in  bronze.  Of  French  four¬ 
teenth  century  work  is  a  magnificent  gilt,  bronze 
and  enamel  “  Pax.” 

The  purchase  of  such  objects  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  each  year,  as,  apart  from  the 
private  collector,  a  large  number  of  museums, 
European  and  American,  are  now  alive  to  the 
educational  value  of  forming  collections  of  deco¬ 
rative  and  industrial  works  of  art.  The  foresight 
of  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Museum  in 
securing,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  objects 
in  their  Italian  Gallery  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
highly  commended,  for  it  has  given  them  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  such  works  in  the  province.®. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  A  PRINT  BY  ENEA  VICO. 

By  a.  B.  skinner. 


r-  V-THE  SO-CALLED  COMBAT  BETWEEN  THE  LAPITHS  AND  CENTAURS 
AT  THE  MARRIAGE  FEAST  OF  PIRITHOUS  AND  HIPPODAMEIA.” 


;i  ri(f|ucnt  iiractice  with  the  enamel 
<1  ;it  Limogc.s  in  t Ik;  sixteenth  century 
!  of  the  )prinl®  of  (he  Italian  engravers 
■  ii'.Mtion  of  tli(;ir  works  of  art.  The 
!aie  \i)tf)iiio  Haimondi  seem  to  have 
lavoui’  with  them,  but  tlie  works  of 
i  t^.  Agostino  \’eneziano  and  Enea 


Vico,  Avere  similarly  employed.  Among  the 
works  of  Enea  Vico  the  print,  known  on 
Bartsch’s  authority  as  the  “  Combat  betAveen 
the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  at  the  Marriage  Feast 
of  Pirithoiis  and  Hippodameia,”  seems  to  have 
been  very  popular  (see  Fig.  1).  The  Avriter  of 
these  notes  Avas  preparing  i*ecently  an  inventory 


SOME  NOTES  ON  A  PRINT  BY  ENEA  VICO. 


of  the  Limoges 
enamels  belonging  to 
Mr.  George  Salting, 
and  bad  to  describe 
a  circnlar  plaque 
with  a  representa¬ 
tion  by  Leonard 
Limousin  “  en  gri¬ 
saille”  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  (see  Fig.  2).  It 
occurred  to  him  that 
Bartsch  had  made  a 
mistake,  because 
there  were  no  cen¬ 
taurs  to  be  seen 
either  in  the  original 
print  or  in  the  Li¬ 
mousin  version.  On 
referring  to  M.  Mo- 
linier’s  catalogue  of 
the  Mannheim  Col¬ 
lection  (now  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  J.  Piei'iDont 
Morgan),  and  to  the 
inventory  (No.  80, 

186.5)  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  he 
found  that  Bartsch’s  description  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  (see  Figs.  3  and  I).  Further  research, 
however,  enabled  him  to  prove  his  point,  viz., 
that  Bartsch  iras  wrong,  and  that  the  engraving 
in  reality  represented  the  “  Rape  of  Helen." 
Giorgio  Vasari,  in  his  “  Le  Opere,"  mentions  that 
Enea  Vico,  of  Parma,  engraved  the  subject  of 


the  “  Rape  of  Helen  " 
after  a  drawiiig  by 
Rosso.*  Bartsch 
states  that  Vasari 
was  quite  wrong 
when  he  gave  the 
title  of  the  “  Rape 
of  Helen  ”  to  this 
print,  and  that  it 
should  be  described 
as  the  “  Combat  be¬ 
tween  the  Lapiths 
and  Centanrs.”  t  It 
is  difficult  to  under- 

*  ‘'Ne  e  stato  meno 
excellente  d’alcuno  die 
sopradetti  Enea  ^"ico 
da  Parma,  il  quale, 
come  si  vede,  intaglio 
in  rame  il  ratto  d’Elena 
del  R0.SS0.  I^e  Opere 
de  Giorgio  Va.sari  con 
niiove  annotazioni  e 
commenti  di  Gaetano 
Milanesi.” — 1880.  T.  v., 
page  127. 

t  Les  Lapithes  com])attant  contre  les  Centanres 
qui  veident  enlever  Hippodamie,  femme  de  Pirithoiis. 
Vasari,  qui  nous  apprend  (pie  cette  estampe  est  du 
dessein  de  Rosso,  en  donne  une  explication  tres  fausse, 
lors([u’il  dit,  qu’elle  represente  renlevement  d’Helene. 
8ur  line  tablette  vers  la  gauche  d’en  has,  on  lit :  Aeneas 
Vicco  Faciebat,  1.342,  et  vers  la  droite ;  Tom.  Bake. 
(Tomaso  Barlaclii),  Exc.  Le  Peintre-Graveui',  par  Adam 
Bartsch.” -  Quinzieme  Volume.  1813.  Page  291!. 


Fig.  2— circular  PLAQUE  OF  LIMOGES  ENAMEL. 
Painted  “  en  grisaille"  by  L.  Limousin. 

The  Property  of  George  Salting,  Esq. 


Fig  a— TAZZA  OF  LIMOGES  ENAMEL. 
Painted  “  en  grisaille"  by  Pierre  Raymond. 
The  Property  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq. 
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Fig.  4.— TAZZA  AND  COVER  OF  LIMOGES  ENAMEL. 
Painted  “en  grisaille”  by  Pierre  Raymond. 


In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Fia  5-LARGE  DISH  OF  ENAMELLED 
EARTHENWARE  OF  URBINO- 
The  Property  of  George  Salting.  Esq. 


stiuid  why  liaitscli  should  have  gone  out  of 
lii.s  way  to  accaise  Vasari  of  making  a  mis¬ 
take'.  Kefereiice  to  the  print  itself  (Fig,  1)  will 
make  it  clear  at  once  that  there  are  no  cen¬ 
taurs.  'rhei  (!  is  a  table  si)read  for  a  feast  with 
figures  scateil  lound,  Avliile  others  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  kill  two  )nen  who  are  bearing  off  a 
struggling  woman.  To  the  left  are  two  horses, 
with  a  man  on  the  back  of  one  of  them ;  he 


is  leaning  down  to  take  the  woman  on  to  his 
horse.  Versions  differ  as  to  the  story  of  the 
Rape  of  Helen,  but  one  of  the  tales  relates 
how  she  was  carried  off  from  a  feast.  Vasari’s 
accuracy  is  further  proved  in  the  following 
manner:  a  large  Urbino  dish,  of  about  1.550,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Salting,  is  painted 
with  this  subject  (see  Fig.  5),  taken  from  the 
print  of  Enea  Vico,  and  at  the  back  the  artist 
has  stated  the  title  of  his  picture  (see  Pig.  6). 
Enea  Vico  (born  1523,  died  1567)  and  Vasari 
(born  1511,  died  1571)  were  living  when  the  dish 
was  painted,  and  the  title  at  the  back  proves 
that  the  print  was  intended  in  those  days  to 
represent  the  “  Rape  of  Helen  ”  and  not  the 
“  Combat  between  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs.” 


■Vi 


Fig.  6.— inscription  ON  THE  BACK 
OF  Fig  5. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


JiU  WHO  WAS  F.  W  WATTS?  “Can  you  give  me 
.'itiy  inroniialioii  confcrniiig  an  ai'list  of  tlie  name  of 
I  .  W.  W'.-ilt In  lliis  gallery  tlierc;  :ir(!  two  oil-colour 
I  -iiiiling'  'lanr]  .cape.s)  hy  him,  and  exiun))les  of  his 
■  ;iie  included  in  tlie  collection  in  tlu!  X’ietoi  ia  and 
\ll  I  t  .Mu  einii:  hid  1  cannoldiscover  anything  about 
li  III  in  the  varioii-'  works  of  reference  wliicli  I  have 
'  'll  I'i.  I  .'•hoiild  he  glad  to  know  the  years  of  his 
•  I  death  (if  de.-id),  and  any  other  particulars 

|'|ily.  .1  II.  Ai.i.i  iiiN,  I’.entiey  Art  (iallery, 

» i  I  ♦  • . 

The  -peci.-d  dates  for  which  our  corre- 
1  ■  e  k  are  not  known.  C.  W’.  W'atts  was 
'■  e  painter  who  contrihuted  largely  to  the 
hihitioir  in  bondon  between  the  years 
'I'll'  majority  of  his  works  were  shown 
•I  I  '  I ird itiil  ion,  to  the  numher  of  one 
■gilt.  At  the  Itoyal  Ac.Tdemy seventy- 
'  hite-l,  at  the  SiilTolk  .Street  Calleries 
.  '  at  the  New  NN'ater  tlolour  Society 


(how  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours)  eight.  When  his  works  have  appeared  in 
the  sale-room  they  have  commanded  fair  prices. 
At  the  Hall  Sale,  in  1875,  a  “Landscape”  fetched 
£1<S3;  at  the  Adamson  Sale  “A  View  in  Surrey” 
sold  for  £105 ;  and  at  the  Barrett  Sale,  in  1882,  a 
“Landscape  in  North  Wales”  sold  for  £96. 

|2()2|  WORKS  OF  BAZZI.-Can  any  reader  of  The 
MA(i.\ztNE  OF  Akt  assist  me  in  tracing  the  present 
whei'cahouts  of  the  following  pictures  by  Giovanni 
Antonio  Baz/.i  (.Sodoma)'' 

The  following  particulars  are  gathered  from  Messi’s. 
Christie’s  Index  of  Sales,  where,  by  the  way,  the 
artist  is  usually  called  Razzi ;  but  I  can  hear  nothing 
further  concerning  them. 

(1.)  A  j>(>l ji(i()}i(il  jxiiiel  sold  in  1817,  and  described 
as  “  I'lie  Countess  of  .Spenocchi  and  Family.”  This 
))icture  is  said  to  have  been  imported  by  Irving,  and 
to  have  been  bought  by  N.  N.  for  £199  10s.  It  re¬ 
appeared  again  in  1859,  at  the  sale  of  the  Northwick 
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Collection,  and  this  time  it  is  further  called  “Charity.” 
It  was  then  hoxight  for  £67  4s.,  by  a  Mr.  J.  W.  Brett. 
After  that  all  trace  of  it  is  lost. 

(2.)  At  the  Hamilton  Palace  Sale  in  1882  a  picture 
by  the  same  artist,  described  as  “Riposo”  {sic),  with 
SS.  Francis,  Catherine,  George  and  Teiesa  (Lot  716, 
third  day  of  sale,  size  29  ins.  by  22  ins.),  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Boore  for  £1.36  10s.  This  picture  was  called  in 
the  sale  catalogue  “Venetian  School,”  which  attribu¬ 
tion  has,  however,  been  corrected  in  pencil  by  Mr. 
Christie  himself  on  his  copy  of  the  catalogue  to  “Razzi.” 
On  inquiry  of  the  late  Mr.  Boore  in  1900,  he  could 
not  tell  me  for  whom  he  bought  the  picture,  or  where 
it  now  is. 

(3.)  At  the  same  sale  (on  the  second  day)  was  sold 
another  picture,  attributed  to  “  G.  Razzi”  {sic),  of  S. 
Christopher  with  the  Infant  Christ  and  SS.  Sebastian 
and  Roch  (16  ins.  by  14  ins.),  to  a  Mr.  Banting  for 
£42  2s.  This  picture  is  mentioned  by  ^Vaagen  (Vol. 
III.,  p.  300)  as  then  in  the  Collection  of  t'aptain 
Stirling,  M.P.,  of  Glentyan,  Renfrewshire. 

As,  however,  these  pictures  seem  now  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  I  should  he  grateful  for  any  information 
with  regal’d  to  them.— R.  H.  H.  C.,  Palazzo  Bardi,  21, 
Via  Dei  Bardi,  Firenze  (Florence),  Italy. 


REPLY. 


From  a  Photograph  by  F  Hollyer. 

[2.57J  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  MOWER  IN  PAINTINGS. 

— Perhaps  our  accompanying  photograph  of  a  mower 
(who  was  not  posing  for  the  occasion)  may  help  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  which  leg  is  foremost  in  mowing. — 
Fred.  Hollyer. 


NOTES. 

BURMESE  MOSAIC  WORK  — An  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  records  of  the  arts  of  the  Far  East  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  Government  Printing- 
Office  of  Burma.  It  is  a  monograph  compiled  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Tilly,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government 
Art  Department,  on  the  “Glass  IMosaics  of  Biu-tna,” 
illu.strated  ivith  an  excellent  series  of  photogravure 
plates  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Klier,  taken  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Tilly.  The  illustrations  deal  with 
the  great  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon,  which 


contains  the  best  examples  of  Burmese  art.  The 
different  shrines  and  images  are  profusely  decor¬ 
ated  with  glass  mosaics,  iu  many  cases  excellent  in 
design  and  rich  in  effect.  Mr.  Tilly  describes  the 
materials  used  and  the  method  of  fixing  them.  Glass 
plates  of  different  colours  ai-e,  in  the  first  instance, 
hacked  with  quicksilver,  and  cut  into  the  recpiired 
shapes  with  an  ordinary  glazier’s  diamond.  For 
horderings  and  ])atterns  very  thin  glass  is  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  cut  into  stpiares  with  a  diamond,  and 
the  corners  snipped  off  with  scissors.  Glass  backed 
with  tin  foil  and  imitation  diamonds  are  also  utilised 
in  the  work.  The  processes  employed  in  the  mosaic 
woi-k  are  thus  given  :  — 

'‘Preparation  of  the  Surface. — Glass  mo.saic  is  gener¬ 
ally  affixed  to  the  plaster  of  masoni-y.  Coarse  saw¬ 
dust  putty  is  laid  on  the  plaster  until  an  e\am  surface 
is  obtained,  when  it  is  coated  with  fhit-si  (a  resinous 
glue)  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  surface  is  then  rubbed 
down  with  a  smooth  stone. 

"  Draicing  the  Pattern.  — A  cardboard  stencil  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  workshop,  and  all  the  different  coloured 
glasses  are  cut  to  shape  there.  'The  pattein  is  then 
marked  on  the  prepared  surface  with  powdered  chalk. 

“  Faring  the  Glass. — The  glass,  ready  cut,  is  placed 
in  a  bamboo  tray,  and  the  workman  picks  it  out, 
and  putting  some  sawdust  putty  on  the  back,  presses 
the  glass  with  his  thumb  into  the  retiuired  position. 
He  does  this  with  one  colour  at  a  time  until  the 
pattern  is  completed.  Coids  of  putty  are  now  jilaced 
between  each  piece  of  glass  and  carefully  cut  and 
moulded  with  a  knife,  so  that  the  finished  pattern 
may  be  accurate  and  in  flowing  lines.  The  whole 
work  is  then  coated  with  th  if-si,  which  is  allowed  t(3 
dry.  The  parts  which  are  to  be  gilded— that  is,  the 
tracery  of  dividing  lines— are  now  painted  with  a 
coating  of  vermilion  and  Shan  thit-si.  When  this  is 
dry  the  glass  surfaces  are  cleaned,  and  the  parts  to  he 
gilded  are  again  painted  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
thit-si,  and  gold  leaf  is  applied.” 

OIL-COLOUR  PASTELS.— M.  .1.  J.  Raff'aelli,  the 
well-known  French  painter,  has  for  some  time  been 
making  experiments  in  the  direction  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  colours  that  should  have  the  simplicity  of  the 
ordinary  pastel  with  the  durability  of  oil  colours. 
The  inconveniences  attaching  to  the  latter,  he  says, 
under  which  a  painter  labours  when  working  out  of 
his  studio,  first  led  him  to  take  up  the  matter,  and 
suggested  the  combination  of  the  two  methods  of 
painting.  M.  Raffaelli  has  recently  completed  his 
experiments,  and  the  result  has  been  heralded  as  “a 
new  discovery  in  oil  painting.”  He  has,  he  asserts, 
“  contrived  to  put  oil-colours  in  small  solid  sticks  like 
crayons,”  which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
oi’dinary  crayons,  and  while  retaining  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  older  medium,  have  the  additional  one 
of  a  permanent  brilliancy.  The  work  does  not  “rub” 
when  it  has  once  dried,  and,  like  oil-painting, 
improves  in  colour  by  the  action  of  time.  At  present 
these  oil-crayons  are  produced  in  one  hundred  tints, 
the  large  number  being  necessary  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  blending  the  colours  in  the  work.  For 
sketching  purposes  the  new  crayons  will  be  valuable 
accessories  to  an  artist’s  outfit,  but  we  doubt  if  they 
will  sui)plant  the  ordinary  pastels  or  the  brush  and 
colours  of  the  painter  in  oils.  The  great  difficulty 
with  them  is  to  produce  a  fine  line  or  sharpness  of 
detail,  owing  to  the  fact,  according  to  our  information, 
that  a  fine  point  cannot  he  obtained  on  them.  For 
the  production  of  broad  effects  and  for  colour  “notes” 
they  should  prove  of  excellent  sei’vice. 
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Picture  Exhibitions  ^pHIvS  year’s  exhil)ition  of  the 
in  Dublin.  J-  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  dif¬ 

fers  greatly  from  those  usually 
found  in  the  Abbey  Street  Galleries.  It  is  an  ex- 
liiliition  of  contrasts :  few  medium  works  find  place 
on  the  walls— the  pictures  are  emphatically  good  or 
had.  The  ]iortraits  are  less  numerous  than  usual.  Mr. 
M'.vi.ter  Osborne,  R.II.A.,  is  only  represej}ted  by  four, 
the  best  of  which  is  a  beautiful  [)ortrait  of  Mrs.  Chad- 
wyck  Healey  and  her  daughter.  Full  of  vigour  and 
puri)ose  is  the  poitrait  of  an  old  grey-haired  man  with 
shaggy  eyebrows  overhanging  fierce,  luminous-looking 
eyi’s,  u  hich  IMr.  H.  .1.  Tiiaddeus,  R.H.A.,  has  painted. 
In  contrast  are  two  other  portraits  (one  of  Mr.  John 
Reilmond.  M.P.)  by  the  same  artist,  which  do  not 
exhibit  good  drawing,  technicpie,  or  sentiment.  “The 
Jlacleod  of  Macleod,”  by  Sir  Georoe  Reid,  P.R.S.A., 
executed  with  seviue  simplicity,  is  in  admirable  accord 
wilh  the  subject.  Among  the  genre  and  historical 
pictures  are  the  Hon.  John  Collier's  “Trouble;” 
.Ml'.  Cii.XRLES  Kerr's  “All  Souls’  Day — the  Outlaw’s 
Grave;”  “The  Fete  Day,”  by  Mr.  Francis  Walker, 
P.II.A.:  Mr.  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood’s  fantastic  canvas, 
“'riie  Castaway;”  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hone’s  “  Kilkee 
Cn;i>i  :  Mr.  Caton  Woohville’s  “My  Brave  Irish” 
it  lie  Irish  I'cgiments  storming  the  heights  of  Pieter’s 
Hill,  February,  1!)IM));  Mr.  Edwin  Hayes’  “Stormy 
Sunset  oil  the  Dutch  Coast;”  and  Mr.  Alex- 
.\Ni)ER  Wii.LLV.M.s’  twelve  landscapes  are  some  of  the 
lies!  pictures  in  this  si'ction.  The  water-colours  are 
singularly  few  this  year.  Foremost  among  them  are 
the  Donegid  views  by  Mr.  Bingham  McGuinness, 
|{.ll..\.,  who  is  prohtilily  the  finest  aquarellist  Ireland 
hoa-ls.  .Signor  BfcciARELLi,  Mr.  llrBERT  Lucvq  Miss 
.Mit.DiiKD  HfTi.i'm,  ;md  Mr.  Francis  Stonelake  show 
giioil  work,  and  .Mrs.  Sobiii.v  .Miller  is  responsible  for 
.1  couple  of  clever  flower  paintings. 

The  \\'.iler-( 'olour  Society  of  Irehind  had  in  the 
I.ein  tec  Ihill  .ahout  hOH  exhibits.  Landscapes  fi.>rmed 
the  -t  rong  feat  me  of  the  display,  those  executed  by 
Mi  -  Mii,dr|';i)  Bctler.  .Mi.ss  J\Iay  Guinness,  Mi.ss 
<  i.\i!\  Irwin,  .Mr.  I>i.\gii.\.m  .McGuinness,  R.H.A.,  Mr. 
.\.  Wii.i.l.N.M.s,  R.H.A.,  and  the  Misses  (UlLVERWELL 
being  of  except  ion, 'll  merit.  .Miss  Rose  Barton, 
V.P.W.S.,  how  I'd  a  charming  sketch,  “At,  Ramsgate.” 
'L  .It  It';  Dot  (it, AS,  .Miss  IIei.en  O’IIaha,  Canon 
lO  Hi.oiK,  Lord  .Massy,  and  .Miss  lliONRiETTA  Lyn(TI 
■  ‘I  1 1  aiteil  onie  of  the  liest  of  the  Work.  No  fewer 
t  T.  f  ght  y-one  l.'idy  meinhers  cont  rihutisl  to  this 
:  hibition.  which,  art  istictilly  .and  financitilly, 

'  ll  eoilsideierl  good. 

Mr.  Harry  Furmss  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
"  ,i'  ,  -  Hm.KETT  at  the  ^Voodbul'y  Gallery 
gi\‘'  an  interesting  displtiy  of  theii' 
p  ’litieal  cartoonists  and  cariciit  iirists. 
drawings  chiefly  relate  to  Lord  Salisbury 
.)  Half  MIC,  and  are  exhibited  under  the 
I  '  Pi  eniiers.”  His  skill  as  a  jiorf  rait- 
wei  ;i-  a  satiri.st,  which  have  given 
e  ai'i'ing  jiolil ical  c.artoonists  of  our  time, 

•  n“i..  d'  Hionstraled  ;  while  his  |)olitical 
higly  hewn  in  the  drawing  of  .Mr. 
|||■‘■ared  in  f^unch  many  years  ago. 


made  up  as  Loi’d  Salisbury  and  as  future  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Halkett,  too,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  all  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cartoonist:  his  portraiture  is  excellent  and  his 
draughtsmanship  irreproachable,  and  these,  combined 
with  a  forceful  satirical  humour  and  ingenuity  of 
fancy,  make  him  a  caricaturist  second  only  to  Mr. 
Furniss  himself. 

The  series  of  drawdngs  by  the  late  Sir  Noel 
Paton  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  serve  not  only  to 
show  the  power  of  the  artist  as  a  draughtsman,  but 
the  infinite  patience  of  the  artist  in  the  composition 
of  his  pictures.  There  are,  for  instance,  several  trial 
studies  for  “Sir  Lancelot,”  “Christian  Armed  in  the 
Palace  Beautiful,”  “The  Temptation  of  Christ.”  These 
pencil  and  pen-and-ink  drawings  are  charming  little 
works,  delicate  and  refined  in  their  beauty.  Some 
water-colour  drawings  of  flowers,  and  one  of  “Rock 
and  Vegetation,”  reveal  the  extent  to  which  the  artist 
was  influenced  by  the  pre-Raphaelite  methods.  But 
it  might  be  said  of  his  fairy-paintings  that  you  cannot 
see  the  picture  for  its  details. 

Mr,  Augustus  C.  H.vre  long  ago  yielded  to  the 
artistic  as  well  as  to  the  literary  spell  of  Italy,  and  the 
hundred  and  thirty  water-colour  drawings  shown  at 
the  Leicester  Gallery  testify  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  surrendered  to  the  charm.  Full  of  the  light 
and  atmosphere  of  the  country,  his  drawings  are 
living  records  of  the  delightful  beauty  of  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  Extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  series  of  drawings  are  suggestive  in  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  older  water-colourists,  but  in  others  there 
is  a  freedom  and  suggestiveness  of  effect  which  are 
very  pleasing.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  a  drawl¬ 
ing  of  the  “Campo  S.  Margherita,  Venice,”  and  two 
views  of  Perugia. 

L’Art  et  La  M^decine.  By  Dr.  Paul  Richer. 
Eeviews.  (Paris:  Gaultier-Magnier  &  Cie.  1902.  30 

fi’ancs.) 

Op  all  the  admirably-devised  and  profusely-illustrated 
books  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  Parisian  press 
within  the  last  ten  years,  perhaps  the  most  curious,  and 
certainly  the  most  gruesome,  is  this  handsome  volume 
issued  by  the  enei’getic  publishers  whose  name  appears 
above.  These  315  illustrations,  all  produced  with  great 
care,  and  selected  with  wide  knowledge  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  art,  deal  with  art  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  painters  of  illness,  disease,  operations,  and  the 
like,  ^\^e  h.ave  here  set  before  us  illustrations  from 
engravings,  ivories,  manuscripts,  mosaics,  paintings, 
sculptures,  ta[)estries  and  vase-paintings,  in  which  the 
misfortunes  of  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind 
are  set  forth  by  artistic  hands  and  brains  with  some 
approach  to  completeness.  The  English  school  alone 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ransacked ;  the  horrors  of 
Hogarth  htive  been  entirely  omitted.  How  Dr.  Richer 
wumld  liiive  revelled  in  the  “Cruelties  ”!  Yet  those  who 
love  to  see  the  rejiresentation  of  afflictions  of  every 
kind  w'ill  rejoice  in  this  strange,  yet  at  the  same  time 
this  useful,  hook  ;  for  it  must  be  understood  that,  apart 
from  the  subject  and  from  the  illustrations,  it  is  not,  in 
the  I'eal  sense,  morbid.  Dr.  Richer,  as  a  leading  pupil 
of  Dr.  Charcot,  has  explored,  and,  indeed,  ransacked,  that 


A  CLOUD  TO  STARBOARD. 

By  G,  HoWELL-BAKER.  from  “  Penholm."  (See  p.  528.' 
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teri'itoiy  where  the  peri[)hery  of  the  world  of  art 
achievement,  as  it  were,  cuts  that  of  science.  His  first 
chapter  deals  with  what  he  calls  “ /ea  ckhnoniacpies,'" 
into  which  fall  all  the  nine  classes,  duly  specified, 
of  what  we  nowadays  Avonld  call  religious  mania — 
of  ])eopli‘  “•possessed"  hy  demons  and  false  gods,  and 
those  suifering  from  ecstasy,  convulsions,  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  and  so  forth,  all  having  a  religious  origin. 
Successive  divisions  treat  of  gi'otesques  and  dwarfs, 
fools  and  idiots,  of  blind  men  and  lepers,  of  people 
l)lague-stricken,  deformed,  and  the  like,  pleasantly 
winding  up  with  the  numerous  scenes  of  doctors’  visits 
to  patients,  so  beloved  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
and  death-bed  scenes  as  represented  hy  artists.  We 
could  without  dilficulty  add  not  a  few  to  the  list  here 
presented,  hut  we  must  l)e  content  with  these  34.5 
illustrations  of  human  miserj’,  and  be  glad  that  it  is 
no  worse.  At  the  same  time  we  must  bear  witness  to 
till-  erudition,  the  tact,  and  even  the  taste  with  which 
Dr.  Richer  has  made  his  hook,  in  spite  of  its  sidiject, 
one  of  gr(*at  interest  and  of  rtail  value.  It  is  not  every¬ 
one  will  care  to  glance  at  its  j)ages,  perhaps,  but  those 
who  do  will  he  rewarded  hy  reading  a  book  written  in  a 
truly  scientific  and  artistic  spirit,  with  that  excellent 
sense  and  charm  which  are  native  to  the  French  scholar 
who  is  also  a  master  of  his  language  ;  and  they  will, 
perha])s,  recognise  with  some  surprise  that  not  fewer 
than  17.5  of  the  leading  masters  of  the  world  have 
devoted  their  talent  and  their  well-schooled  hands  to  re¬ 
cording  for  us  7)ot  merely  the  misfortunes  of  mankind, 
lint,  incidentally,  the  means  taken  throughout  the 
history  of  civilisation  to  alle\iate  them  with  the  skill 
.iiid  the  charity  of  the  time.  This,  therefore,  is  not 
oidy  a  Ijook  of  art,  hut  a  hook  of  life,  and  of  death. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Vol.  XXVII  (III  of  new 

Sup|)lement). 

'I'he  t  Idl'd  volume  of  the  Supplement  to  the  “En- 
cyclopa'dia  Ih  it.'iimica  ”  brings  us  to  the  letter  E.  In 
the  Alt  section  the  article  of  the  most  practical  worth 
i  uiiiloul)l ediy  that  hyiMr.  Edwin  Rale  upon  “Artistic 
(’opyrighi"  .-m  ailicle  which  every  artist,  publisher, 
and  l.'iwyer  should  study,  foi'  nowhei'e  has  the  j^resent 
condition  of  the  copyright  law  been  treated  with  so 
much  accuracy  and  lucidity,  fi’he  chief  artists  dealt 
\silh  are  “Corot,”  “Diaz,”  and  “Daubigny,”  hy  Mr. 
D.  (  roal  Thomson,  the  leailing  writer  in  England  upon 
the  Rarhizon  school :  “Sidney  ( 'oo]iei',  R.  A.  ;  ”  “George 
t 'niik  hank  :  ”  “( 'ourhet,”  hy  I  lenri  h’l'antz;  “  Detaille,” 
‘■Dei;,!:.."  and  “(iusta\'e  Dore.”  Resides  these  are  the 
<  lii  niely  important  arclui'ological  articles  on  “Delos,” 
h;.  I’rofi  ■  or  Ernest  Gardner,  and  “  I'lgyjitology,”  hy 
I’l  .fi-  .r  l•■|in<lers  Petrie  and  Professor  Griffith.  Mr. 
Ci.  ji.iper  on  (‘niikshank  is  illustrated  hy  what 
.11  to  he  a  tint  process  reproduction  of  the  plates, 
te-i  or  ly  in  their  -econil  state,  hut  in  a  warm  condi- 
!  ■  ■  that  the  re^allt  is  not  very  I'l'presentative  of 

==ti  !'  jr'-wer.  The  Dol'd'  illustrations  are  admir- 
=!:•,  !■- I  ll  it  they  do  not  disjilay  the  draughtsman’s 
t  !  [;  -wi'i'  in  di-  ign.  ('ourhet,  is  I'cpresent.ed  hy 
■  '  'I'ding  to  -aime  |>eople,  ishis  mastei'piece,  the 
- o-  I'  t.iing:  '  Detaille  hy  the  “Dream,”  which 
■he  .5Ieil;il  of  llonoui'  in  the  .Salon;  and 
evi |■,.|,|,.]y  cli.-iiact.erislie  “  Danseuses  sur 
toe  hc'.t  of  all  these  hiograiihical  studies 
I’  Manrier,  liy  Mr.  !•’.  \\h  Whyte,  which 
■  .  ‘  only  a  ;i  jiiece  of  hiograjihy  hut  of 

-  fin*' f'l'it ical  insight.  'I'his  art icle  seems 
■  li.  Whyti.  as  a  |iotenti.al  biographer  of 
5  ’  ir  from  hi.,  pen  would  make  un- 

e  V  ■  d  r‘  ading. 


Modern  Mural  Decoration.  By  A.  Lys  Bcddry.  (George 
Newnes.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
very  great  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  mural  deco¬ 
ration,  especially  as  applied  to  secular  public  buildings 
and  private  houses.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Baldry’s 
book  is  therefore  very  opportune,  and  the  lucid  explana¬ 
tions  it  contains  of  the  various  processes  employed  will 
be  found  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
work  includes  an  examination  of  every  variety  of 
decoration  which  can  be  introduced  on  a  flat  surface. 
True  and  spirit  fresco  and  “water-glass,”  tempera,  oil 
painting,  mosaic,  sculpture,  carving,  gesso,  sgraffito, 
ceramic  work,  and  enamel  are  all  passed  in  critical 
review,  their  limitations  explained,  and  their  future 
l)ossibilities  foreshadowed.  The  examples  given  to 
illustrate  the  skill  of  the  best  exponents  of  each  branch 
of  decorative  art  are  numerous  and,  as  a  rule,  well 
chosen,  but  there  is  a  certain  want  of  proportion  about 
them.  In  making  his  selections  Mr.  Baldry  has  con¬ 
ceded  a  little  to  personal  predilections.  He  gives,  for 
instance,  undue  prominence  to  certain  artists — to  one 
who,  though  a  pleasing  colourist,  has  too  little  sense  of 
line  to  !>e  a  master  in  decoration,  and  to  another  who, 
as  far  as  mural  decoration  is  concerned,  is  rather  a 
clever  adapter  than  an  original  designer ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  able  men  as  Baudry,  Madox  Brown, 
and  Walter  Crane  are  inadequately  represented ;  and 
Besnard,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  Parisian  mural 
l)ainters,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  minor  points  for  criticism,  the  book  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  thoroughly  well  done. 

Catalogue  of  Drawings  by  British  Artists  ...  in  the 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Laurence  Binyon,  B.A.  Vol.  III. 
(British  Museum,  and  Longmans  &  Co.,  &c.  1902.) 

This  third  section  of  an  invaluable  work  is  worthy  of 
Mr.  Binyon’s  previous  volumes.  So  rich  is  the  British 
Museum  in  drawings  of  British  artists  that  the  work 
becomes  a  very  full  biographical  dictionary  as  well  as  a 
highly  detailed  list  of  the  contents  of  the  Print  Room, 
so  classified  as  to  render  reference  extremely  easy. 
Among  the  striking  contents  indexed  are  the  transcript 
of  Sir  .loshua  Reynolds’s  “manuscript  notes  and  journals 
from  the  two  sketch-books  which  contain  the  record  of 
his  observations  in  the  churches  and  galleries  of  Italy” 
—the  more  valuable  as  these  have  been  carelessly  copied 
in  Cotton’s  book,  hitherto  the  student’s  main  source  of 
knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  artist’s  life.  The  fine 
collections  of  Muller’s  drawings,  of  Rowlandson’s,  and 
of  de  Loutherberg’s  are  typical  of  the  riches  of  the 
Museum  and  the  perfection  of  its  system  and  methods. 
Every  library  should  contain  this  admirable  work. 

Profils  de  Theatre.  By  Jules  Claret ie.  (Paris :  Gaul- 
tier-Magnier  &  Cie.  1902.  4  francs.) 

No  man  is  more  competent  to  write  an  anecdotal 
hook  upon  the  leading  actors  and  actresses  of  France 
than  M.  Claretie,  of  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  and  the 
Director  of  (he  Theatre  Fran^ais— a  book  of  sketches, 
of  wit  and  wisdom,  a  resume  of  what  is  best  in  the 
French  stage.  The  most  eminent  dramatic  artists 
of  h''rance  —  their  personalities,  characteristics,  and 
methods — from  Dfqazet  to  the  ever-admirable  Mme. 
L.aui'ent,  are  passed  in  review,  and  the  better,  or  rather 
the  best,  side  of  that  typical  life  is  set  forth  with 
unsurpassable  charm  of  diction  and  with  invaluable 
richness  of  historical  fact  and  artistic  suggestiveness. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  to  be  entitled 
“If Art  et  la  Vie.” 
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Five  Great  Painters  of  the  Victorian  Era.  Ly  Sir 
Wijke  BnyUss,  B.B.,  F.S.A.  (S.  Low  &  Co.  Ss.  Od. 
net.) 

The  title  of  this  book  should  rather  have  been  “Five 
Painters  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,”  for  it 
is  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  corporation  that 
Leighton,  Millais,  Burne-Jones,  Watts,  and  Holman 
Hunt  are  considered.  “If,”  says  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss, 
“  tJieij  are  the  dower  of  Art,  it  is  the  held  where  such 
dowers  grow,”  a  statement  not  likely  to  be  widely 
endorsed,  for  such  geniuses  as  these  would  certainly 
have  made  their  own  mark  on  the  century  if  the  Society 
of  British  Artists  had  never  existed.  Making  allow¬ 
ance,  however,  for  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  there  is 
much  that  is  of  historical  value  in  this  volume,  carrying 
the  reader  back,  as  it  does,  to  the  time  when  the  Royal 
Academy  so  dreaded  rivalry  that  it  closed  its  doors  to 
all  members  of  the  British  Artists’  Society,  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy  which  shut  out  some  of  the  best  men  of 
the  day.  In  what,  with  his  well-known  love  of  do\very 
speech,  he  calls  “My  Lady  the  Prologue,”  Sir  Wyke 
Bayliss  dwells  much  on  the  Royal  patronage  bestowed 
on  his  heloved  Society — again  betraying  a  certain  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  true  proj)ortions  of  things — and 
claims  for  it  that  for  three  generations  “artists  known 
and  unknown  have  heen  able  to  send  works  to  it  to  be 
judged  on  their  merit,”  but  he  fails  to  add  that  its  policy 
is  now  reversed,  the  pictures  of  members  only  being 
hung.  To  each  of  his  five  chosen  heroes  the  President 
of  the  British  Artists  gives  a  distinctive  title.  Lord 
Leighton  is  the  Painter  of  the  Gods,  Sir  J.  Millais  of 
Jlen  and  Women,  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Frederick  Watts  of  Love  and  Life,  Holman  Hunt  of 
the  Christ ;  and  in  the  ensuing  criticism  he  is  at  much 
pains  to  justify  his  own  definitions.  As  a  residt  he 
strains  undidy  many  a  point,  notably  when,  in  reference 
to  Holman  Hunt,  he  asserts  that  “  the  earliest  Christian 
painters  limited  thernselvms  to  portraiture,”  the  truth 
being  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  used  symbols  to 
indicate  the  Master.  Again,  in  “My  Lord  the  Epi¬ 
logue”  the  author  makes  a  serious  slip  in  saying  that 
“without  the  hope  of  life  of  which  Christ  came  to 
assure  us.  Art  would  have  built  no  temples  at  all,”  for¬ 
getting  that  the  Parthenon  has  never  been  excelled,  and 
that  the  finest  Basilicas  were  but  modifications  of 
heathen  designs. 

The  Ivory  Workers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  A.  M.  Oust. 
(Bell  N  Sons.  5s.  net.) 

This  is  a  very  valuable  little  book,  but  the  author 
does  himself  less  than  justice  in  limiting  the  title  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  includes  also  an 
ahle  review  of  antique  work  in  ivory.  As  Mr.  Cust 
explains,  there  is  no  real  break  between  classical  and 
mediaeval  art ;  the  latter  is  distinctly,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  decoration  of  minor  articles  of  luxury,  the 
outcome  of  the  former,  and  fully  to  understand  the  one 
it  is  necessary  to  have  studied  the  other.  So  far  as 
work  in  ivory  is  concerned  no  better  guide  could  be 
chosen  than  the  author  of  this  monograph,  who  is  so 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  his  subject  that  the  reader  is 
liable  to  lose  sight  of  the  vast  amount  of  labour  involved 
in  the  verification  of  dates,  the  discrimination  of  styles, 
and  the  recognition  of  subjects.  The  illustrations, 
which  number  no  less  than  thirty-seven  and  include 
many  renderings  of  consular  diptyches,  covers  of  books, 
croziers,  panels  from  pulpits,  etc.,  ranging  in  date  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  are  excellent, 
bringing  out  the  details  of  carving  with  great  dis¬ 
tinctness. 


Dannecker’s  Ariadne.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Bcijrr-Boppard. 

(Literarische  Anstalt.  Frankfort-on-Maine.) 

In  this  study  Dr.  Beyer-Boppard  brings  before  the 
reader  the  circumstance  of  the  production  and  sale  of 
Dannecker’s  masterpiece.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
translation  was  not  entrusted  to  one  who  could  avoid 
German  idioms  and  who  could,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  original,  adapt  the  meaning  while  dispensing 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  to  English  ears  sounds  so 
emotional  and  far-fetched.  It  is  cleai',  howevei-,  that 
the  Ariadne  is  to  Dr.  Beyer-Boppard  one  of  the  greate.st 
of  the  world’s  masterpieces.  We  know  the  work  well, 
but  with  all  our  admiration  for  the  parts  we  are  not 
blind  to  its  defects.  The  figure  itself  is  essentially  fine, 
but  it  has  a  touch  of  realism,  which  throws  the  panther 
oil  which  Ariadne  is  riding  out  of  all  sense  of  harmony. 
In  point  of  design,  the  figure  is  too  large  for  the  beast 
which  carries  it ;  and  in  point  of  construction,  the 
animal  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  figure.  The  professor 
declares  his  adhesion  to  the  Kaiser’s  recent  declaration 
in  favour  of  cast-iron  traditions  from  the  Greek,  and  on 
that  he  takes  his  stand. 

Views  and  Reviews.  By  IF.  E.  Ilenkoj.  (London : 

David  Nutt.  191)2.) 

Mr.  Henley’s  second  volume  of  his  reprinted  essays 
deals  with  art,  and  by  its  brilliancjq  incisiveness,  and 
general  charm  well  sustains  the  high  reputation  of  the 
one-time  Editor  of  The  Magazine  op  Art.  We  have 
here  in  handy  form  not  only  the  occasional  essays  of  Mr. 
Henley,  but  also  those  artistic  “  in.st<()if<ni(t'.s”  which  lend 
permanent  value  to  his  volumes,  merely  called  “cata¬ 
logues,”  of  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  of  1886  and  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  as  well  as  the  reviews  of 
Raeburn  and  the  striking  article  on  the  late  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson.  This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  con¬ 
tend  with  Mr.  Henley  on  certain  of  his  theories  and 
his  statements.  We  do  not  think  him  always  right, 
but  we  think  him  always  brilliant,  interesting,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  we  would  not  have  a  word  omitted  from 
this  charming  little  book. 

An  Introduction  to  Poetry.  By  Laurie  Magnut^,  M.A. 

(John  Murray.  2s.) 

This  volume,  belonging  to  the  series  of  Murray’s 
Home  and  School  Library,  is  intended  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  mystery  and  delights  of  poetic 
expression,  poetic  truth,  and  the  progress  of  poetry. 
It  is  illuminating  and  analytical,  and  deals  not  only 
with  forms  of  poetry,  but  also  with  vei'sification  and 
details  of  metre  and  the  like,  a  matter  which  no  artist 
can  afford  to  ignore.  The  value  of  the  book  is  some¬ 
what  discounted  by  the  absence  of  an  index.  This 
should  be  provided,  and  there  should  be  added  a  glos¬ 
sary  containing  not  oidy  every  form  of  metre  with 
illustrations  but  every  form  of  verse.  Thus  completed, 
the  book  ought  to  be  in  every  school. 

The  Path  to  Rome.  By  II.  Belloc.  (Charles  Allen, 

London.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Written  in  breezy,  smart,  almost  clever  style,  this 
narrative  of  a  walk  to  Rome  affords  pleasant  reading. 
The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  pen  and  ink 
sketches  of  points  of  interest  on  the  road,  executed 
by  the  author.  Some  are  excellent ;  none  can  be  said 
to  be  indifferent,  and  the  apology  of  the  author-artist 
for  their  insertion  is  quite  unnecessary.  They  are  as 
cheery  as  his  text,  and  doubtless  many  of  his  readers 
will  be  glad  that  “it  has  become  so  cheap  to  photograph 
on  zinc” — which  is  Mr.  Belloc’s  reason  for  inserting  these 
illustrations — inasmuch  as  these  little  sketches,  so  brisk 
and  bright,  are  fitting  accompaniments  of  the  letterpress. 
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The  Real  Quartier  Latin.  Gy  Berkeley  Smith.  With 
Ilhistratidiis  by  the  Author.  (Funk  &  Wagnall’s 
t'oinpany. ) 

.Siuee  the  days  of  Thackeray  and  Miirger  few  books 
have  .appeared  in  the  English  language  which  more 
brightly  or  more  felicitously  show  the  art-student  life 
of  the  Quartier  Latin  than  this  sketch  by  Mr.  Berkeley 
."^inith.  An  excellent  artist,  he  is  an  excellent  writer 
too,  and  uses  his  i)Owers  to  tell  all  about  the  Boul 
Niche,  the  Hal  des  Quafz’  Arts,  Lavenne’s,  the  “Ragged 
Kdge,"  with  singular  skill  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  series 
of  peei)s.  not  a  complete  survey,  hut  given  with  spirit, 
gianaa  .and  humour,  and  not  without  an  occasional  sigh 
of  p.aihos. 

Cartoons  for  the  Year  1901:  From  “Punch.”  With  a 
Preface  by  Henry  IP.  Lucy.  (191)2.) 

'I'his  pleasing  reprint  has  not  merelj^  the  merit 
cl.aimed  for  it  of  collecting  in  convenient  form  the 
Bunch  cartoons  of  the  j’ear  :  it  has  the  very  real  ad- 
v.ant.age  of  showing  us  the  juants  almost  in  proof  form, 
w  ith  a  beauty  and  care  impossible  in  a  great  edition  of  a 
ra])idly-pioduced  paper.  For  the  iirst  time  we  see  the 
work  of  Sir  .John  d'enniel,  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  Mr. 
lieinard  Partridge,  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Everard 
Hopkins  as  they  w'ould  wish  it  to  he  seen,  so  printed  as 
to  show  the  drawings  in  all  their  delicacy. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Marian  Ediva/rds. 
With  Illustrations  by  B.  Aiming  Bell.  (Dent.  1901. 
as.  net.) 

It  was  ])erhaps  time  that  a  new  edition  of  “Grimm’ 
should  he  issued;  and  Messrs.  Dent,  doubtless,  with 
their  excellent  taste  in  modern  illustration  and  book¬ 
dressing,  were  the  publishei  s  to  issue  it.  The  result  is 
Ji  pretty  book,  full  of  pen  drawings  by  Mr.  Aiming  Bell, 
with  .all  his  fancy  and  charm,  and  occasional  studied 
emptiness,  and  suggested  richness— even  opulence — 
of  design  .and  decor.ation.  Mr.  Bell  has  realised  the 
humour;  but  In*  does  not  seem  to  have  caught  the 
fl.a\()ur  as  well.  In  fact,  wa?  do  not  recognise  the 
“(riimm”  of  our  childhood;  perhaps  Mr.  Bell  tlid  not 
inteml  that  we  should.  He  gives  us  glimpses  alter- 
ii.atcly  of  Florence,  Germany,  and  England;  hut  his 
senliment  is  r.arely  Germ.an,  tliough  his  method  some- 
tiiiu'.s  is.  A  jiretty  book,  nm-ertheless,  and  a  good 
ex.ample  of  the  artist’s  invention. 

For  King  and  Country:  1899  1902.  By  Calanel  (iildca, 
t  .  r.O.,  f'.ll.  (lOyre  A  .Spottiswoode.  1902.  21s. 

net .  I 

'I'liis  book  is  a  wonderful  recoi'd  of  the  still  more 
wiimleifid  eli.arily  which  flowed  from  the  British 
pel. pic  in  eomieei  ion  with  Hie  .South  African  War,  It 
I  .1  volume  full  of  statistics  showing  how  the  scores 
■  f  Old  of  various  kinds  wau-e  promoted,  worked,  and 
■-  idii-ted  by  |iublie  efloH,  by  the  newspapei's,  and 
I  'I.  inist  r.a' i\ e  bodies  in  the  kingdom  -the  grand 
ti.t  d  .iinoiml ing  to  over  L.'),  1(K),9(K).  Special  notice  is 

.11  t  ,  the  Artists’  War  Fund,  Avhich,  it  may  he 
i.i!:-;..l.  ciilleeted  L 1 9,.')!):'..  'J'o  his  report  of  this 
.  (  ■  "1  t,ihle;i  adds  the  following:  “  No'l'K. — This 

'  d  ;i  uniipie  ;ind  jirohably  the  only  in- 
■  I  the  subsidiary  war  funds  where  the 
v:  '  .'d'  the  ‘net’  profits  for  allocation,  no 
■  I  1  itev.-i-  Iniving  been  imide  for  working 

of  aiii.sts’  books  is  being  jiroduced  by 
'■  til  .  it  the  jirice  of  2s.  each).  The 
olunu-  on  “  I{o.s.setti  ”  by  Mr.  Ford 
;*nd  the  second  one  on  “  Rem- 
•  =  fsTR  Bu,\y,\i,  the  hatter  tr.anslated 


by  Miss  Clementine  Black.  These  little  books  are 
plainly  essays,  and  make  no  pretence  at  being  bio¬ 
graphies  or  critical  expositions  in  the  full  sense.  Each 
contains  numerous  illustrations  satisfactorily  repro¬ 
duced,  but  good  as  they  are  in  their  way,  they  do  not 
seem  to  make  appeal  to  any  especial  class  of  readers. 
We  must  protest  against  the  rather  apologetic,  almost 
supercilious,  tone  in  which  Mr.  Hueffer  sometimes  deals 
with  Rossetti,  as  if  he  had  to  do  with  a  mere  amateur 
in  both  art  and  poetry.  Rossetti  had  his  limitations, 
but  he  was  a  great  artist  and  a  great  technician. 

“  Penholm  ”  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Mr.  G.  Howell- 
Baker,  containing  25  reproductions  from  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  a  very  imaginative  character.  They  are  all 
so  different  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  them  in 
general  terms  other  than  as  imaginative ;  but  the 
example  we  are  able  to  publish  on  page  525,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson,  the  publisher,  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  series. 

AVe  have  received  from  Messrs.  Benyon  &  Co.,  of 
Cheltenham,  a  series  of  etchings  illustrating  Eton  Col¬ 
lege,  8t.  Edward’s  .School,  Bedford,  and  Lancing  College. 
The  first-named  are  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Burrow,  the  second 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Hayes,  A.R.E.,  and  the  third  by 
Miss  E.  Piper,  A.R.E.  In  addition  to  their  interest 
as  pictorial  records  of  the  school  buildings,  the  plates 
are  very  fair  examples  of  the  etcher’s  work. 

liORD  Cheylesmore  has  bequeathed  his 
Miscellanea,  valuable  collection  of  prints  to  the  British 
Museum. 

In  connection  with  the  Glasgow  Green  branch  of 
the  Corporation  Museums  and  Art  Galleries,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  art  metal  work  will  be  held  in  the  People’s 
Palace  of  Glasgow  during  the  forthcoming  winter.  The 
loan  section  will  embrace  every  description  of  decora¬ 
tive  metal  work,  ancient  and  modern ;  and  the  com¬ 
petitive  division  repousse  work  in  all  metals,  engraving 
and  chasing,  and  ornamental  wrought-iron  work.  Prizes 
and  certificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  i\i  .James  Paton,  the  siiperintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  Museums  and  Galleries,  will,  upon  application 
being  made  to  him,  supply  all  information. 

A  Russian  by  accident  of  birth,  Marc 
Obituary.  Antokolsky  was  first  and  foremost  a  Jew. 

It  was  as  a  protest  against  the  treatment 
of  his  fellow  Jews  that  he  sacrificed  the  honours  and 
high  position  offered  him  by  the  Russian  Government 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  Born  in  A’Filno  in 
1817,  amidst  surroundings  of  direst  poverty,  Antokolsky 
gained  fame  and  honour  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
genius.  The  story  of  his  struggles  and  triumphs  has 
lieen  twice  told  in  this  Magazine  (1883,  p.  309,  and  1901, 
p.  :353).  His  principal  works  are  “A  Jewish  Tailor” 
(18(51);  “Ivan  the  Terrible”  (1839),  the  bronze  of  which 
is  in  the  Hermitage  Collection  at  St.  Petersburg  ; 
“Peter  the  Great  (1872);  “Christ  before  the  People” 
(1871)  ;  “Death  of  Socrates”  (1876) ;  and  “Head  of  John 
the  Baptist,”  “.Spinoza”  (1878).  To  the  last-named  the 
Medal  of  Honour  at  the  Salon  was  awarded.  The  same 
year  brought  him  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
llonour.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux-Arts  of  Paris  and  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 

M.  Gu.stave  Vanaise  was  born  in  Ghent  in  1851. 
He  studied  art  in  the  different  European  centres,  and 
settled  for  a  time  in  Paris,  where  he  shared  a  studio 
with  M.  Van  Beers,  M.  Lainbeaux,  and  other  Belgian 
artists.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Belgium,  and  gained 
a  somewhat  prominent  place  among  modern  Flemish 
artists. 

To  the  work  of  the  late  M.  Mesdag  we  shall  refer 
in  our  next  issue. 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  ROADS  AT  DINARD. 

From  the  Painting  by  FELIX  BUHOT. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

A  NOTEWORTHY  DEVELOPMENT  of  “THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART.” 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE.  INCREASE  IN  PAGES. 


PRESENTATION  OF  ORIGINAL  OIL  PICTURES  BY  DISTINGUISHED  ARTISTS. 

AFTER  an  existence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  The  Magazine  op  Art  has  been 
the  foremost  exponent  of  Art  in  this  country — dealing  with  every  field  of  activity  and  with 
every  section — it  is  about  to  effect  a  chauge  that  will  lift  it  into  a  higher  and  more  important 
position  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  occupied. 

The  Price  will  be  reduced  to  One  Shilling  net.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  certain  additions 
were  made  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  cost  was  raised  to  Is.  Td.,  an  immediate  rise  in  circulation 
was  the  result.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  adoption  of  a  more  popular  price,  accompanied 
by  striking  improvements  and  attractions,  Avill  effect  an  enormous  increase  in  the  circulation. 

The  number  of  pages  will  be  INCREASED  at  the  same  time,  so  that  more  room  may  be 
secured  for  the  treatment  of  new  features. 

A  new  fount  of  type  has  been  obtained,  by  means  of  which  more  text  may  be  included, 
but  without  any  sacrifice  of  legibility  or  of  beauty  of  the  page. 

New  Paper  is  being  specially  manufactured — a  paper  that  will  yield  a  better  effect  than  ever, 
from  the  illustrations.  These  blocks  have  hitherto  been  unexcelled,  and,  we  believe,  unequalled  in 
any  art  magazine  extant ;  and  the  greatest  hopes  are  entertained  as  the  result  of  the  change. 

A  New  Cover — obtained  from  a  Competition  among  several  of  the  leading  designers  of  the 
country — will  be  used,  so  that  freshness  of  external  appearance  may  accompany  the  freshness  of 
general  treatment ;  for  by  constant  iteration  even  the  most  admirable  design  may  become 
monotonous. 

Thus,  under  the  new  management  of  the  present  Editor — who  has  conducted  it  for  the 
past  fifteen  years — the  Magazine  will  start  into  new  life.  While  retaining  its  best  features  it 
will  develop  others. 

A  new  series  Avill  be  begun. 

The  printing,  as  heretofore,  will  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  who  Avill  maintain 
for  The  Magazine  op  Art  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  printed  and  most  ably  produced  of 
any  similar  publication  either  in  England  or  abroad.  The  size  of  the  page  Avill  be  retained,  as 
being  the  best  suited  to  securing  a  thoroughly  adequate  reproduction  of  pictures  and  objects, 
without  causing  the  publication  to  become  unwieldy.  Colour  reproduction  by  the  more  I'efined 
and  complete  methods  of  “  process  ”  Avill  be  employed  oftener,  and  it  is  hoped  still  more  successfully, 
than  in  the  past ;  and  plates  of  a  very  high  order  will  frequently  be  presented. 

But  the  most  novel,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  feature  aauH  be  the  experiment  of 
presenting,  at  least  ticice  a  gear,  a  Fine  Picture  by  a  Leading  Artist,  such  as  may  AAorthily 
figure  in  the  collection  of  any  man  of  taste — such  picture  to  be  aa^oii  by  a  subscriber  to  the 
Magazine  by  means  of  a  simple  competition  Avithin  the  capacity  of  everyone.  The  details  of 
this  scheme  Avill  be  found  in  our  next  number ;  but  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  this  deAuce 
has  been  decided  upon,  not  only  to  increase  interest  among  our  readers,  but  also  to  foster  the 
love  and  enjoyment  of  art  and  to  stimulate  the  acquisition  of  AA'orks  of  art  by  everyone  according 
to  his  means. 

A  large  photogravure  of  this  first  picture — an  important  and  beautiful  Avork,  called 

“  A  WOODLAND  FAIRY,” 

by  Mr,  J.  MacWHIRTER,  R.A.  {see  next  page),  just  bought  off  the  easel  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Magazine — will  be  presented  to  every  purchaser  of  the  November  number,  which,  besides,  will 
contain  other  photogravure  and  colour  plates,  and  Avill  describe  the  nature  of  the  scheme. 

W^hile  the  more  popular  existing  features  Avill  be  allied  to  those  AAdiich  appeal  specially  to 
the  Collector  and  the  Connoisseur,  the  literary  section  will  likeAvise  present  elements  of  noA-elty. 

Apart  from  the  usual  articles  of  an  entertaining,  instructive,  or  critical  character  by  the  writers 
who  have  in  the  past  lent  distinction  to  this  Magazine,  many  artists  of  eminence  have  undertaken 
to  address  themselves  to  the  public  direct,  Avithout  the  intermediation  of  the  “  art  AA’riter.” 
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Certain  ot‘  these  articles  will  be  intended  moi’e  particularly,  perhaps,  for  the  student  and 
the-  amateur  artist :  the  rest  will  be  general  in  their  appeal  to  the  reader.  Among  these  artists 
tlie  names  may  be  given  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  Mr.  Val 


A  WOODLAND  FAIRY. 

Dy  J  MacWmihteh,  R.A 

I’lii;  I  p,  IC A.,  I'rob-.s.sor  Ilidjcrt  von  Ilerkomer,  R.A.,  Mr.  Frampton,  R.A.,  Mr,  Boughton,  R.A., 
■  I  It.  1  A.  W'atfnlow,  A.H.A.,  IMCW.S.,  Mr.  Clau.sen,  A.R.A.,  Mr,  David  Murray,  A.R.A., 

•  I.  .1.  '^li.'innon,  A.ICA.,  .Mr.  S.  .1.  Solomon,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  AValter  Crane,  R.W.S.,  Mr.  Melton  Fishej’, 

■  ’  Parratt,  A.H.W.S.,  .Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  B.I.,  Mr.  Cameron,  R.E.,  Mr.  Albert  Toft, 

•  ’'Inrray,  .M.  l-'ci  naiid  Klino])!!’,  and  Professor  Lanteri, 

it  II  ntlcrn  develoinnents  Avill  be  dealt  Avith  in  greater  variety  than  heretofore — not 
'  ,  r-ulplure,  and  ar-cliitectni’e,  but  the  decorative  and  applied  arts  of  design,  Avhich 

'  l  i'-  f-lTnith  rif  Hf)  many  original  minds  at  the  present  day. 

I'-  in  its  editorial  coinmn.s  Tni-;  Maga/.ink  op  Art  Avill  strive  to  keep  its  readers  well 
I  -dl  lopias  of  art  and  the  art  movement  generally — expert  in  its  reviews,  sound  in  its 
■  i  nistwortliy  in  its  advice — it  will  aim  at  keejAing  its  pages  entertaining,  beautiful, 
,ui  I  bi  iyht  indispensable  to  every  cultivated  reader  and  every  artistic  home,  and,  with 
-  and  cojiious  index,  i  NUiUE  as  a  record  for  present  perusal  and  for  future  reference. 


SKETCH  FOR  “a  DUEL.” 

By  Rosa  Bonheur.  Engraved  by  H  Paillard. 


“  FRAGMENTS  OF  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


Written  by  the  late  ROSA  BONHEUR. 


“  T  WAS  born  in  Bordeaux,  in  the  Rne  Sainte- 
X  Catherine,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1822,  and 
was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  My  father,  a 
drawing  master,  was  only  twenty-two  years  old 
then,  and  we  lived  with  my  mother’s  parents, 
and  as  they  are  called  in  the 

Bordelais.  I  was  allowed  to  run  about  every¬ 
where,  and  I  have  kept  the  sweetest  recollection 
of  that  happy  time  of  freedom.  Once,  I 
ventured  so  far  from  home  that  a  neighbour, 
finding  me  in  the  Square  des  Quinconces, 
brought  me  back  to  my  house,  where  everyone 
was  in  despair.  We  used  to  spend  our  Sundays 
in  the  country,  not  far  away.  I  ran  after 
animals  in  the  wood,  and  often  lost  myself.  I 
was  ungovernable.  I  positively  refused  to  learn 
my  alphabet,  but  had  already  a  great  passion 
for  drawing  before 
I  was  four  years 
old.  I  covered  the 
white  walls  with  my 
shapeless  sketches  as 
high  as  I  could  reach, 
and  also  enjoyed 
myself  very  much  in 
cutting  out  paper 
models.  They  were 
invariably  the  same ; 
first  I  made  long 
strips  of  paper,  then 
with  my  scissors  I 
cut  out  the  shep¬ 
herd,  then  the  dog, 
then  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  and  finally 
the  tree,  always  in 


the  same  order.  1  remember  spending  many  a 
day  in  that  way.” 

Towards  the  year  1830  the  family  of  Rosa 
Bonheur  went  to  Paris,  where  the  father  hoped 
to  find  more  teaching.  We  Avill  follow  the 
great  artist  there.  She  tells  us  how  wild  she 
still  was,  and  how  little  inclined  to  woik, 
unless  it  was  at  drawing. 

In  Paris  : 

“  I  was  growing  fast ;  my  father  did  not 
Avant  me  to  remain  altogether  ignorant,  and 
he  sent  me  to  Madame  Gilbert’s  school,  Rue  de 
Neuilly.  They  found  me  a  troublesome  inmate; 
my  romping  habits  had  a  deplorable  influence 
on  my  school  fellows,  Avho  became  turbulent 
like  me.  Once,  at  playtime,  I  suggested  a  game 

of  Avar.  Our  arms 
Avere  Avooden  SAVords, 
and  I  gave  the  order 
for  a  charge.  It 
AA’as  such  a  disaster 
for  the  floAA'er  gar¬ 
den  !  Beautiful  roses, 
the  pride  of  Monsieur 
Gilbert,  AA’ere  soon 
scattered  on  the 
ground  ;  but  this  out¬ 
rageous  frolic  Avas 
the  last.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Gilbert 
refused  to  keep  any 
longer  such  a  tomboy 
as  me,  and  sent  me 
home.  My  parents 
had  now  removed  to 


SKETCH  OF  A  BEAR. 

By  Rosa  Bonheur.  Engraved  by  H.  Paillard. 
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what  became  of  my  ‘  Saint  Jerome;’ 
it  was  probably  bought  for  a 
church.  I  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
pictures  of  the  old  masters  that 
I  spent  many  hours  in  the  vast 
galleries  crowded  with  their  chefs 
d' oeuvre,  and  copied  many  of  them. 
I  strongly  advise  beginners  who 
wish  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  difficult  and  arduous  career 
of  art,  to  follow  my  example  and 
get  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  old  masters.  It  is  the  true 
foundation  of  art,  and  time,  thus 
spent,  brings  forth  fruit  sooner 
or  later. 

“  In  1845  we  moved  to  the 
Rue  Rom  fort.  My  father  had 
married  again,  and  I  went  on 
working  harder  than  ever  in  our 
new  quarters,  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  beautiful  Park 
the  Hue  des  Tournelles.  The  first  floor  of  their  Monceau,  near  which  there  were  at  that  time, 
house  had  been  converted  into  a  studio.  There  I  mostly  open  fields,  farms  and  dairies.  What 
worked  alone,  as  best  1  could,  whilst  my  father  an  opportunity  for  me  to  watch  the  cows,  sheep 
went  into  every  (luarter  of  Paris  to  give  lessons,  and  goats!  I  had  found  out  a  delightful  corner 
One  evening,  coming  home  after  a  trying  day  at  Villiers,  near  the  Parc  de  Neuilly.  For  a 
of  work,  he  found  me  putting  the  finishing  few  months  I  boarded  and  lodged  with  a  kind 
touches  to  niy  first  picture  from  nature,  ‘A  peasant  woman.  To  recount  all  my  experiences 
Hunch  of  Cherries.’  ‘Tins  is  very  good  indeed,’  there,  would  be  telling  you  over  again  the  story 
he  exelaiin(,*d.  ‘  ^'ou  must  Avork  seriously  now.’  of  all  beginners. 

And  I  did.  f’roni  that  day  1  began  to  copy  from  “I  had  to  catch  the  rapid  motion  of  animals, 
c.-i't-  and  from  engravings,  without,  hoAA^ever,  the  reflection  of  light  and  colours  on  their  coats, 
neglecting  to  paint  from  nature. 

How  inneh  more  fascinating  it  Avas 
to  me,  tlian  to  learn  grammar  and 
arit  hiiK'tie ! 

“  It  Avas  .also  at  about  that  time 
th.at  I  Avent  to  study  at  the  Louvre, 

Avhere,  c>wing  to  my  dia^ss  and  man- 
mr.\  the  g.al  l(n’yd<eei)ers  gave  me 
the  ii.'iim^  of  /.e  /itllf  It  itss(ir({.  My 
hmeh  eomdsted  of  ,a  halfpjainy  loaf 
<  f  bre.id  ami  one  penny-Avorth  of 
fried  potatoes,  Avith  a  mug  full  of 
th  '  clear  Avatei-  from  the  fount.ain  in 
t’ic  ('om  dll  Louvre.  I  copied  a  fcAv 
pi  tin,.,  |,y  great  masters,  such  as 
I!  n:  y  I  liy  I’orbus,  Avhieh  I  im- 
:rie.  1  ;,ii j'i y  laihl  ;  ‘  I.es  Hergers  fl’Ar- 

•adie  ■  i,y  l'on;;sin.  Avhieh  my  father 
'  ii,,  Minister  of  tlie  Intfuieur; 

I  '  "iim  iirs,’ by  L«*oj)ohl  Robert, 

‘  ■  ol’; eri  Hut  it  Av.as  in  the 

'  C  ii'f  ly  th.at  I  chiefly  dis- 

■  i  iiy-'  f  by  ji  cojty  of  ‘Saint 
Fl  e  i,i<;nt  ;  e.ame  to  AAateh 
e  ..  hmger  Avith  eon- 

f  '  ot  -noAv  for  certain 
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their  different  characteristics  (for  every  animal 
has  its  individual  physiognomy).  Therefore, 
before  undertaking  the  study  of  a  dog,  a  horse, 
a  sheep,  I  tried  to  become  familiar  with  the 
anatomy,  osteology,  myology  of  each  of  them. 
I  acquired  even  a  ceidain  knowledge  of  dissection  ; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  must  strongly  advise  all 
animal  painters  to  do  the  same.  Another  ex¬ 
cellent  i^ractice  is  to  observe  the  aspect  of  plaster 
models  of  animals,  especially  to  copy  them  by 
lamp  light,  which  gives  moi’e  distinctness  and 


Avishing  me  to  get  used  to  relying  entirely 
on  myself,  and  I  Avent  Avith  all  the  courage  of 
my  tAA^enty-three  years.  The  Director  of  Fine 
Arts  delivered  to  me  a  medal,  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  and  addressed  to  me  a  feAv  flattering 
words.  Great  Avas  his  surprise  Avhen  I  replied, 
‘  Pray,  give  my  thanks  to  the  King,  aiid  kindly 
tell  him  that  I  will  try  to  do  something  better 
another  time.’  It  Avas  success,  but  not  yet 
fortune.  I  had  to  go  on  AA^orking  hard,  and 
sometimes  to  sixffer  also. 


A  YOUNG  LIONESS. 

By  Rosa  Bonheur.  Engraved  by  H  Paillard. 


vibration  to  the  shadows.  I  can  assure  those 
Avho  do  not  doubt  my  sincerity  as  an  artist, 
that  I  owe  all  that  I  know  to  those  patient  and 
conscientious  exercises. 

“  In  1846  I  travelled  through  Auvergne,  and 
made  sketches  which  I  used  for  my  Salon  pic¬ 
ture  of  1847 :  ‘  Bamfs  rouges  du  Cantal.’  A 
medal  of  the  third  class  Avas  aAvarded  to  it, 
the  first  Avhich  I  received.  Years  later,  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  invited  to  Chantilly  by  the 
Due  d’Aumale.  After  dinner,  when  Ave  AAere 
smoking  and  conversing,  I  showed  him  the 
innocent  little  medal,  bearing  the  effigy  of  his 
father.  King  Louis  Philippe.  ‘  It  brought  you 
good  luck,’  he  said  to  me.  And  it  was  true. 

“  In  1847  medals  were  not  solemnly  given 
aAvay  as  now ;  those  to  whom  they  Avere 
awarded  had  to  call  for  them  at  the  Direc¬ 
tor’s  office.  My  father  sent  me  there  alone. 


“  Our  studio  AA'as  a  confusion  of  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends,  and  you  Avould  neA^er  guess  how 
my  father  took  advantage  of  that  disorder. 
When  he  received  money  for  his  work,  he  would 
take  a  handful  and  throAV  it  at  random  about 
the  room,  and  then,  when  Ave  had  not  a  farthing 
left  at  home,  AA^e  searched  in  all  the  corners 
of  the  room  and  sometimes  found  a  five-franc 
piece  Avhich  saved  us  from  starvation. 

“  To  perfect  myself  in  the  study  of  nature, 
I  spent  Avhole  days  in  the  Roule  slaughterhouse. 
One  must  be  greatly  devoted  to  art  to  stand  the 
sight  of  such  horrors,  in  the  midst  of  the  coarsest 
people.  They  AA^ondered  at  seeing  a  young  Avoman 
taking  interest  in  their  work,  and  made  them¬ 
selves  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  they  possibly 
could.  But  when  our  aims  are  right  aa'g  always 
find  help.  Providence  sent  me  a  protector  in  the 
good  Monsieur  Emile,  a  butcher  of  great  physical 
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A  SKETCH  AT  FONTAINEBLEAU. 

By  Rosa  Bonheur.  Engraved  by  H.  Paillard. 

strength.  He  declared  tliat  whoever  failed  to 
be  ])()lite  to  me  would  have  to  reckon  with  him. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  work  undisturbed.  His 
ocen])ation  was  to  boil  and  trim  calves’  heads. 
Having  noticed  how  frugal  my  meals  were,  he 
sometimes  offered  to  let  me  sliare  his  own.  I  then 
wejit  to  Ids  house,  where  his  wife,  as  kind  as 
lie,  mafic  I'ooni  for  me  at  their  table  and  gave 
me  a  good  dinner.  And  Avhat  a  sight  the  place 
was,  with  all  the  curious  implements  of  his 
calling!  At  last  Fortune  smiled  on  me.  ...  Of 
cfinrse,  1  mean  that  J  sold  my  pictures  at  a 
goofi  price  !  ” 

It  is  tf)  be  addf'd  to  this  that  some  of  those 
pifitnres  were  chefs  (Vd  iirre,  and  that  this  young 
artist  f)f  twenty-seven  was  bringing  glory  on 
the  l‘'rcnch  sclmol  of  jiainting. 

With  prodigious  lajiidity  she  pi’oduced 
“  I’longhing  in  the  Nivernais,”  which  is  now  in 
the  Lnxcmljoni’g  (iallery;  “Flock  of  Sheep  in 
tie  Nivernais,’’  and  “The  Horse  Fair.”  This 
!;>  1  picture  appcarcfl  in  the  Salon  of  1853  ;  it  Avas 
'-iMLdit  tor  10,000  francs  by  Monsieur  Gambard  ; 
!i  f  f  cru  .aril:  it  was  takmi  to  America,  Avhere  it  Avas 
ill  vaiions  tfiAvns,  ami  Avas  finally  sold 
t'-i  twelve  thousand  jiounds.  Then  she 
o-,i  “  Ha/./,i;i,”  “ ’i’he  Ford,”  ami  “  Harvest- 

‘n  eigne,”  tf)  Avhich  Avas  aAvardcfl  the 
*  ■  ■'  the  Sahni.  Hf).sa  Hoidieur  Avas 

i  , .  ,1 

I  bought  thf;  conn  fry  seat  of  Hy, 
•  t  oi  I’ffiitaineblean,  Avhich  is  my 
I  ga\f!  tAVf)  thonsaiif]  2)f)unfls  for  it, 
t  P  was  tf)  build  a  large  studio, 
■r  .antcfl  me  the  right  of  shofiting 


and  hunting  in  the  forest,  which  stretches  round 
my  OAvn  park.  Here  I  lead  a  happy  life,  retired 
from  the  world,  only  receiving  a  few  intimate 
friends  now  and  then,  and  working  my  very 
best. 

“  In  the  year  1865  I  was  one  afternoon  busy  as 
usual,  surrounded  by  my  pictures,  on  my  easel 
stood  ‘  The  Stags  in  the  Long  Rocher,’  when  I 
heard  the  rolling  of  Avheels  and  the  cracking 
of  a  postillion’s  Avhip,  and  my  little  maid,  Olive, 
entered  the  studio  greatly  upset. 

“‘Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle!  Her  Majesty 
the  Empress  !  ’ 

“  I  had  hardly  time  to  slip  a  skirt  over  my 
flannel  knickerbockers,  to  take  off  my  long  blue 
blouse  and  put  on  a  velvet  jacket,  before  the 
Empress  appeared. 

“  ‘  I  bring  you,’  she  said,  ‘  a  little  jeAvel  from 
the  Emperor,  He  alloAved  me  to  avail  myself 
of  my  last  day  as  Regent,  to  bring  you  the  news 
of  your  promotion  to  the  Legion  d’Honneiir,’  and, 
kissing  the  new  chevalier,  she  attached  the  cross 
to  my  black  velvet  jacket.  A  few  days  after 
I  received  an  invitation  to  lunch  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  residence  of  the  Court  just  then.  On  the 
appointed  day  a  State  carriage  Avas  sent  for  me, 
but  Avheii  I  reached  the  Castle  I  mistook  the 
entrance  door,  and  would  have  lost  my  way 


A  SPANISH  SHEPHERD. 

By  Rosa  Bonheur.  Engraved  by  H.  Paillard. 
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MOUFFLON  SHEEP. 

By  Rosa  Bonheur.  Engraved  by  H.  Paillard 


had  not  Mr.  M.  come  forward  and  offered  me  his 
arm  and  guidance.  A  seat  near  the  Emperor  was 
offered  me  at  the  table,  and  as  long  as  lunch 
lasted  he  talked  Avith  me  about  the  intelligence 
of  animals.  After  lunch,  the  Empress  took  me 
into  her  gondola,  on  the  lake.  The  Prince  Imperial 
accompanied  ns  on  the  Avater.  I  kncAA*  him 
already,  as  he  had  come  to  see  me  at  By.  This 
visit  at  Court  AA^as  very  interesting,  but  I  must 
have  greatly  disappointed  Princess  Metternich, 
who  was  much  amused  in  Avatching  me,  no  doubt 
expecting  I  should  break  the  rules  of  etiquette.” 

A  few  more  extracts  show  the  artist’s 
experiences  through  the  terrible  trials  of  the 
A\"ar  of  1870. 

“  During  the  AA  ar,  the  Prussian  troops  camped 
in  Moret  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  By  was  not 
spared.  You  may  Avell  guess  Iioav  surprised  I 
was,  one  dark  November  day,  Avhen  I  receiA'ed  a 
safe-conduct  signed  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
of  Germany,  who  Avished  to  jirotect  me  and 
my  chateau  against  all  annoyance.  Just  at  the 
same  time  I  receiv^ed  from  Odessa  twenty  sacks 
of  wheat,  a  present  from  my  friend  Monsieur 
Gambard,  who  was  then  consul  in  Spain.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  a  great  boon,  as  so  many  of  the 
peasants  of  By,  Avith  their  cattle,  had  taken 
refuge  at  m’y  chateau.  I  therefore  joyfully 
accepted  them,  but  tore  up  the  safe- conduct, 
unwilling  to  receive  the  smallest  favour  from 
the  conquerors  of  my  unfortunate  country.  So 
much  so  that,  during  the  truce,  AAdien  a  German 
prince  wished  to  call  on  me,  I  refused  to  see 
him. 

“  For  many  months  my  heart  failed  me,  and 
I  conld  not  Avork.  I  could  only  read,  think, 
and  Avait — wait  for  the  peace,  which  at  last 
Avas  proclaimed,  and  brought  us  back  to  life. 
I  took  to  painting  again,  and  studied  the  feline 


race.  I  went  about  sketching  AAdierever  I  fonnd 
lions  and  panthers,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
Amrious  circuses  and  menageries. 

“A  feAV  more  AAords  about  my  home  life. 
I  live  as  a  simple  peasant  AAoman,  rising  early, 
but  retiring  late.  In  the  morning  1  take  a  Avalk 
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round  my  garden  'udth  my  dog,  and  afterwards  a 
drive  in  my  pony-cart  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  Fiona  9  till  11.30,  sitting  at  my  easel, 
1  woi’k  steadily  at  my  painting.  Then  I  take 
a  very  simple  lunch,  and  when  it  is  over,  smoke 
a  cigarette  and  take  a  glance  at  the  papers.  At 
one  o’clock  I  take  up  my  brushes  again,  and  at 
five  1  go  out.  I  love  to  watch  the  sun  slowly 
disappearing  behind  the  lofty  ti’ees  of  the  forest. 
My  dinner  is  as  simple  as  my  luiach,  and  I  speiad 


my  evening  in  reading,  giving  the  preference 
to  books  on  travelling,  hunting,  or  history.” 

{Translated  by  Lucie  Ponsart.) 

Here  end  Madame  Rosa  Bonheur's  autobio¬ 
graphical  fragments.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
great  artist  was  the  first  woman  who  received 
the  cross  of  officer  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur. 
The  last  yeai’s  of  her  long  life  were,  like  the 
earlier  ones,  spent  in  w'ork. 


ROSA  BONHEUR  IN  HER  STUDIO,  1870. 


“MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  ROADS  AT  DINARD.” 


By  FfeLIX  BUHOT. 


.1  'ly  Number  of  Till-;  Maoazi.n’k  of  Art, 
■' k  if  I'elix  Buhot  as  an  etcher  was 
I  ami  an  ineiilental  reference  was 
-kill  as  a  water-colour  jiainter. 
li  month  a  reproduction  of  an 


example  of  this  side  of  his  art,  in  order  to 
show  that  his  commanding  talent  with  the 
needle  was  only  the  expression  of  that  artistic 
feeling  which  made  itself  apparent  in  all  the 
arts  he  touched. 
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THE  ORGANISED  SCHEME  OF  DECORATION  BY  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE 
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IX  cases  of  national  le- 
joicing  there  is  no 
outward  sign  more  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  artistic 
sentiment  of  the  people 
than  the  decoration  of 

the  streets  in  which  the 

official  pageantry  acts  its 
l^art.  The  display  of 
line  tapestry  and  rich 
carpets  from  windows 
and  balconies  enriched 
the  scene  in  medimval 
Venice.  In  the  Low 

A  LANTERN.  x  i 

Loiiutries  branches  ot 

shrubs  and  trees  torn 
green  from  parent  stems  were  hung  in 
profusion  from  casements  along  the  route  of 

procession  ;  and  to  this  day  there  is  no  more 
charming  elecoration — only  London  would  use  up 
a  forest  nowadays.  In  the  great  cities  of  India 
the  houses  receive  a  coat  of  pink  paint  befoi  e 
more  Occidental  methods  of  gaudy  pennantry  are 
resorted  to.  Great  Britain  is  perhaps  the  most 


TROPHY  FOR  THE  BUST  OF  WILLIAM  I. 


tasteless  of  all  European  coiintries  in  its  so-called 
schemes  of  decoration  —  chaotic  colour  in  a 
discordant  scale,  individual  effort  juisaijplied 
so  far  as  artistic  effect  is  concerned,  bits  of 


bunting  of  every  hue  and  variety  of  shape,  flags, 
streamers,  banners,  shields,  festoons,  and  the 
like,  with  no  intei  relation  except  what  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  enthusiasm  and  good  feeling — a  great 
tell-tale  demonstration  of  patriotic  jollity  and 
msthetic  vulgarity.  Within  more  recent  times 
something  like  organised  effort  has  occasionally 
been  apparent;  here  and  there  bits  of  intelligent 
design,  good  or  bad,  have 
been  visible ;  but  the 
attempts  of  artists,  or 
even  of  bodies  of  artists, 
have  been  pooh-poohed 
by  officialdom  on  the 
ground  of  “  ineffective 
regularity  ”  or  expense, 
altogether  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rooted 
faith  of  the  populace  in 
the  charm  of  blatant 
riotousness  of  colour, 
ea.''ily  obtainable  on  the 
cheap.  After  all,  why 
should  we  expect  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  fine  or¬ 
chestra  in  the  class  which 
delights  in  the  ear-filling 
blare  of  brass  ? 

Of  late  certain  of  our 
ljublic  bodies  have  been  stirred,  either  through 
enlightenment  or  shame,  to  some  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  but  the  improvement  has  been 
but  pai'tial  and  sporadic,  alike  in  character  and 
extent.  The  aspect  of  London  during  the 
Coronation  preparations  marked  with  accuracy 
the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  ;  individual 
tastelessness  here  and  there  gave  way  to  con¬ 
tractor’s  taste,  as  though  congregational  singing, 
hearty  though  discordant,  had  been  supplanted 
by  a  feeble  and  indifferent  choir.  In  short,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have  taken  a  first 
step  in  artistic  self-instruction;  they  have  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  theory,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a 
condition  of  tastelessness  which  the  kindest 
critic  has  never  regarded  but  with  good-humoured 
contempt. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art — 
professors  and  students  alike — were  not  ignorant 
of  this  lamentable  state  of  things  when  Mr. 
Gillick,  one  of  the  modelling  students,  conceived 
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the  idea  that  their 
institution  might  show 
llie  way  to  something 
better,  and  prove  to 
their  fellows  throughout 
the  eountry,  and  to  the 
public  as  well,  the 
vitality  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  animate  them. 

As  to  their  capability, 
the  public  could  judge 
for  a  few  short  hours  by 
the  result.  Modest  as 
youth  should  be,  the 
schools  pro})osed  to  le- 
strict  their  attention  to 
cstminster  Eridge  —  a 
short  stretch  only,  yet  a 
wide  and  noble  structure, 

Mdhcient  as  a  field  for 
their  own  elTorts,  and 
more  than  enough  to 
serve  as  an  example  for 
the  i)cople  of  Ijondon  in  any  future  celebration 
of  whatever  patriotic  kind  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  make. 

Mr.  Gillick’s  idea  comprised  the  arranging  on  the 
bridge  of  colossal  busts  of  the  gi'eat  monarchs  of 
England,  as  a  fitting  homage  to  King  Edward  VII 
on  the  occasion  of  his  crowning.  The  first  design 


by  festoons  of  laurel 
with  touches  of  brilliant 
colour — not  the  vulgar 
and  outrageous  celluloid 
balls  which  were  ul¬ 
timately  put  up  without 
the  artists’  authority. 
The  illumination,  by 
means  of  electricity,  was 
to  have  followed  the 
lines  of  the  architectural 
scheme. 

Appeal  Avas  made  to 
the  public  spirit  of  the 
London  County  Council, 
and  not  in  vain.  Sketches 
were  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  students. 
After  some  consideration, 
the  scheme  AA’as  accepted, 
but  Avith  considerable 
modifications,  as  the 
Council  did  not  see  their 
Avay  to  voting  so  large  a  sum  as  the  design 
necessitated.  In  its  reduced  and  altered  form 
the  amount  involved,  Ave  believe,  was  no  more 
than  £500  or  thereabouts.  The  list  of  busts  of 
sovereigns  to  be  celebrated  Avas  also  subjected 
to  some  emendation ;  but  once  the  final  scheme 
AA"as  A^erbally  arranged  the  College  did  not 


A  BANNERET 


’  ■  '  LLED  "back-cloths." 


I  bf fpn-al  netting  to  these  busts, 
it  '  ITcct  on  ail  avenue  of  light 
'  -  fanning  the  brirlge  from  side 

i-tire  length,  and  connected 


await  the  formal  decision  of  the  Council  before 
embarking  on  its  ambitious  undertaking,  as 
time  Avas  very  short.  The  figures  and  busts 
and  the  colos.sal  lions  Avere  taken  in  hand  by 
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the  groups  of  students  under  Professor  Lanteri’s 
guidance,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  clay 
models  were  ready  for  the  moulder. 

The  inventory  reads  baldly  enough  as  follows  : 
Queens,  two;  kings,  twelve;  figures,  two;  boys, 
four;  lions,  four.  In  these  figures  lies  the  whole 
scheme  so  far  as  the  modelling  school  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  two  great  queens,  Elizabeth  and 
Victoria,  faced  one  another  at  the  middle  of  the 


thirteen  feet  long,  typified  the  might  of  1  he 
British  Empire  at  each  end  of  the  bridge. 

In  view  of  the  suppression  of  the  architect¬ 
ural  features  of  the  design,  it  became  necessary 
to  arrange  a  worthy  substitute,  and  Professor 
Lanteri’s  students  sought  out  Professor  Moira, 
the  chief  of  the  painting  classes,  in  the  hojoe 
that  his  students  Avould  design  formal  decor¬ 
ations  for  the  monarchs  on  their  pedestals. 


A  BANNER  FOR  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 


bridge,  each  elevated  high  upon  its  pedestal, 
in  front  of  which  a  great  figure  of  Victory, 
ten  feet  high,  stood  on  giiard  and  lifted  her 
spreading  Avings,  Avhile  tAAo  little  boys,  like 
cherubs,  sat  at  the  feet  of  each.  At  the  right 
and  left  of  each  queen,  but  less  splendidly 
honoured,  were  ranged  four  kings — a  selection 
not  too  obvious  in  its  intention  :  King  Alfred 
the  Great ;  Canute ;  William  the  Conqueror ; 
Henry  II ;  Richard  I ;  EdAvard  I ;  EdAA^ard  III ; 
Henry  V  ;  Henry  VII ;  Henry  VIII ;  William  III ; 
and  George  III.  That  the  County  Council  would 
have  none  of  the  Stuart  princes,  picturesque 
though  they  be  and  lovers  of  art,  must  be  a 
sad  shock  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  White  Rose.  Finally,  two  colossal  lions,  each 


Professor  Moira,  on  behalf  of  his  students, 
arranged  Avith  the  County  Council  to  produce 
sixteen  banners,  each  9  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  twenty- 
eight  smaller  banners,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  AAdth  a 
canopy  and  backing-cloth  for  each  bust.  As 
the  scheme  Avas  cast  in  a  niedia?val  period  (for 
the  sake,  presumably,  of  jixstifying  an  heraldic 
treatment),  sixteen  lanterns,  3  ft.  9  in.  high, 
and  I  ft.  0  in.  square,  and  tweh^e  shields  and 
helmets  for  the  pedestals  of  the  kings,  were 
further  prepared.  All  this  AA'as  in  substitution 
of  the  much  more  elaborate  design  sketched  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Kruger. 

Believing  that  harmony  of  effect  would  be 
better  obtained  by  the  large  banners  being  all 
designed  by  one  man,  the  students  requested 
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Piofessor  INIoira  to  make  the  sketclies.  With 
the  exception  of  four  or  five,  these  were  all  by 
liim,  extraordinarily  spirited  in  design  and  felici¬ 
tous  in  subject.  They  represented  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  David,  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  the  Crusaders,  the  Battle  of  Agiiicourt, 
the  Battle  of  Cressy,  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII, 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  time  allowed 
for  all  the  work  in  the  painting  school  was  only 
just  over  a  fortnight. 

We  have  accorded  so  much  space  to  this 
undertaking  because  it  is  well  that  the  public 
and  the  taxpayer  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  great  art  college 
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By  Hubert,  von  Herkomer,  R.A. 


tl: -•  \rm;ida,  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  the  Battle 
ff  'I’r.'if.'dg.'ir,  tlu!  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Battle 
of  i>;d.'u  l;iva,  and  “  I!)02.” 

'I  <•  lianm-rs  wcit;  all  painted  on  rough 
'■■■'  ‘  I'c  or  caiiva  duly  i)repared.  All  the 
.  ii  l;i  i|c  tiiflfiit  in  the  painting  school,  to- 
.D*h  tlio  (!  knit  fnnn  the  design  .school 
•  >r  l.ftliaby.  Avere  divided  into  Avork- 

'J'hf  |)ainting  school  undeitook 
■f  -  ajid  most  of  the  stencilling; 
■'  lln-  .smalloi’  heraldic  banners; 
rm-ted  the  armoury.  The 
:i  c  out  of  the  canopies  and 
•  ■  la  k  Avas  carriefl  through 
the  lady  students,  ever  the 
■  iJi  -mbcrs  of  the  College. 


now  that  it  has  shoAvn  itself  untrammelled 
by  the  conserA^atism  usually  associated  with 
academic  tradition.  For  the  first  time  the  two 
sections  of  the  schools  have  combined  for  a 
public  i3urpose,  and  it  is  notcAvorthy  that  the 
first  occasion  on  AAdiich  aa'c  have  to  record  the 
combination  of  painting  and  sculpture  for  the 
decoration  of  a  London  street  or  bridge  is  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  baud  of  patriotic 
young  artists  working  Avholly  in  the  artistic 
spirit.  The  unfortunate  illness  of  the  King 
and  the  suppression  of  the  pageant  that  was 
to  have  i)erambulated  London  necessitated  the 
early  removal  of  the  students’  Avork.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  was  great  in  the  schools,  of  course; 
so  that  it  is  the  more  fitting  that  justice  should 
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HHRKOMER  SCHOOLS  CORONATION  TRANSPARENCIES. 


By  IV.  B.  Bennett, 


be  (lone  in  these  ])ages  to  a  creditable  display 
of  loyal  artistic  effort. 


Another  notable  scheme  of  decoration  was 
that  piodnced  nnder  the  direction  of  Professor 
von  Ilerkoiner,  R.A.,  for  the  village  in  which 
his  house  and  school  are  situated.  It  consisted 
of  tw(;nty  transparencies — each  over  seven  feet 
high  of  English  Sovereigns.  That  of  King 
Edward  \'II,  |)ainted  by  the  Profes.sor  himself, 
was  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  front  of  the 
Profcssoi’s  theatre,  and  the  others,  with  Qneeji 
\  ictoria  in  tlie  centre,  wonld  have  been  arranged 
on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  High  Street.  The 
|io~t  poncment  of  tin;  Coi'onation  ceremony  pre- 
vcnlcd  their  disj)lay,  and  we  understand  that 
when  it  did  fake  place  the  Professor  and  his 


students  had  departed  for  their  holidays.  These 
clever  and  effective  decorations,  therefore,  have 
never  been  utilised  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  executed,  but  they  are  here  rej^roduced 
as  a  matter  of  artistic  interest  and  curiosity. 

The  artists  engaged  upon  the  work  Avere  : — 
Miss  Liicy  E.  Kemp-Welch  (“Richard  I”);  Miss 
Luker  (“  Edward  I”)  ;  Mr.  A.  U.  Soord  (“Edward 
the  Confessor”);  Mr.  Symes  (“Richard  III”  and 
“William  HI”);  Mr.  Le.slie  (“Alfred  the  Great” 
and  “  Harold  ”) ;  Mr.  Wheehvright  (“  Henry  V  ”) ; 
Mr.  Woodville  (“Henry  II”);  Mr.  0.  Flower 
(“Elizabeth”);  Mr.  Goldstein  (“Edward  III”); 
Mr.  Whitley  (“  Henry  VIII  ”) ;  Mr.  Kortright 
(“Henry  VII”);  Mr.  Desmond  (“Canute”);  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bennett  (“  Queen  Anne  ”) ;  Mr.  W.  Harcourt 
(“  Henry  I  ”) ;  and  Mr.  M.  FloAver  (“  Queen 
Victoria  ”).  S. 


LUCIEN  SIMON. 

By  prince  BOJIDAR  KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


)'  I  Nl)  a  taljle,  cleared  after  dinner,  Avith  no 
'  r  ag.'iin.st  the  cloth  but  a  bnnch  of 
and  the  gleam  of  a  fcAV  objects  in 
I  '  couple-  with  a  child.  The  room 
l'>w  in  the  background  o[)ens  on 
it  ■  the  .sea  beyond.  And  on  the 
•  ir  attitnde.s,  and  the  charming 
little  girl  folded  in  her  father’s 
an  inde.scribably  restful  calm 
far.-ily  meal;  aiid  more  especially 


in  the  soothing  solemnity  of  the  soft  twilight, 
Avhich  pitches  the  Avhole  AA^ork  in  a  minor  key. 
We  feel  that  the  intense  poetical  feeling  of  the 
picture  grows  upon  us,  charms  us,  and  moves 
us  to  deep  and  sincere  admiration  for  the  young 
artist  AA'ho  could  create  so  fine  a  Avork  of  art 
Avith  sixcli  simple  means,  by  the  mere  present¬ 
ment  of  ti'uth. 

This  is  the  picture  contributed  to  this  year’s 
Salon  by  M.  Lucien  Simon ;  and  if  I  mention  it 
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LUCIEN  SIMON. 

By  J.  E.  Blanche. 

in  preference  to  others  wliicii  to  me  have  not 
less  charm — for  Simon  is  one  of  those  painters 
who  never  exhibit  nor  even  keep  in  the  stndio 
a  pictiire  which  does  not  entirely  satisfy  them 
— it  is  because  above  all  others  it  epitomises 
the  realistic  and  poetical  individuality  of  the 
artist.  He  paints  only  what  he  sees,  faithful 
to  nature  as  it  is,  and  to  the  aspects  which 
have  imi)ressed  him.  Here,  however,  any  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  Impressionists  ends — with  those 
who  are  captivated  and  tempted  to  paint  by 
Nature  in  her  exaggerated  moods  and  her 
transient  freaks  of  effect.  Simon  looks  only 
for  truth,  but  for  strong  and  permanent  truth  ; 
giving  not  a  mere  sni^erficial  impression  of 
nature  generally,  but  also  the  infinite  poetry 
of  the  barest  bough  seen  against  the  sky,  of 
the  remotest  cliff  dim  on  the  horizon,  of  the 
white  speck  of  a  lonely  sail  in  the  blue  immen¬ 
sity  of  ocean.  In  the  picture  he  exhibited  this 
year  he  has  carried  this  painstaking  truthful¬ 
ness  to  the  utmost  point,  after  choosing  and 
seeking  out  his  subject.  Each  figure  has  its 
own  character,  its  own  psychology;  all  five  are 
part  of  one  harmony,  which  is  the  i^icture ;  and 
the  twilight  effect,  still  pearly  and  luminous, 
but  already  a  growing  shade — the  tender  light 
makes  the  picture  intensely  poetical,  full  of 
dreams  and  memories,  and  charming  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  though  the  subject  is 
a  mere  nothing,  a  pretext  only  for  the  portraits. 
To  specify  Simon  I  should  say  that  what  he 
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feels  is  the  truth  of  the  poetry  of  nature, 
without  ever  forcing  the  effects  of  what  he 
sees  to  emphasise  the  poetry,  without  any 
elaborate  search  for  vague  or  confused  subjects 
of  which  the  sentiment  is  more  ostensible  and 
would  seem  easier  to  interpret. 

Chance  made  me  the  schoolmate  of  Lucien 
Simon,  and  afterwards  my  admiratioii  for  his 
fine  and  noble  character  and  foi-  a  talent  based 
on  such  lofty  and  genuine  aspirations  made  me 
one  of  his  most  attached  friends.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  a  trustworthy  biographer  of  his  career. 
Even  as  a  schoolboy  he  was  of  course  passion¬ 
ately  in  love  with  art ;  but,  unlike  the  rest  of 
us,  who  scrawled  over  books  and  exercises,  he 
was  studious  and  worked  steadily,  jxever  draw¬ 
ing  but  on  Sunday,  but  then  all  Sunday,  with 
frenzy  and  devotion.  Snbsequently  we  met 
again  at  Julian’s  stndio,  but  here  he  was  no 
longer  assiduous  as  at  school,  and  rarely  made 
his  appearance.  The  routine  of  this  training, 
given  as  it  were  wholesale,  by  the  score,  and 
the  ijromiscuous  admission  of  so  many  incap- 
ables,  repelled  his  nature :  he  was  one  of  us 
only  in  name.  Still  he  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  always  doing  something,  though  shoAv- 
ing  very  little,  scarcely  eA^er  satisfied  with  his 
studies,  and  always  aiming  at  doing  better, 
immovably  sticking  to  the  Avork  Avhich  alone 
Avould  lead  him  to  achievement. 


STUDY  OF  A  HEAD. 
By  Lucien  Simon. 
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THE  WRESTLERS. 

By  Lur.ifN  Simon, 


Tlie  fiist  time  lie  exliil)ited  it  was  truly  a 
icvelatioii.  All  the  qualities  wliicli  since  have 
<lcveh)i)e(l  wme  to  lie  discerned  in  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  an  old  hidy  in  a  dark  dress  against 
a  dark  l)a<kground,  throwing  ui)  the  flesh  and 
a  fr'W  \\liit(!  touches  in  the  collar  and  cap. 
Ihit  tlii.'^  icniarkable  work,  with  its  grand  sim- 
pli<it>.  tiuly  seen  and  felt,  attracted  no 
lot  ice  from  the  general  public,  and  was  appre¬ 
ciated  only  by  artists,  who  were  delighted  by 
tl  uddcn  .apparition  of  such  sincere  talent. 
\ft:i  this  poitr.ait  .and  another,  Simon  ex- 
ibitcd  in  |S!)0  “All  Accident  in  the  Chemist’s 
'll-.:!  "  .and  ill  the  i'ollowing  yiair  another  por- 
'■a;t  -.f  an  nld  l.adjq  masterly  in  the  simplicity 
’  y  and  Id.ack  framing  the  glow  of  the  flesh 
Tin  it  ter  w  .as  jilaced  amid  her  own 
r  I  ':in_'  .  the  things  with  which  she  lived, 
h  admiralily  e.airied  out  the  air  and 
“f  the  head.  In  ISfi.*}  Simon  migrated 
c.f  his  -ehool  tf)  the  Cham))  de 
■  tim'  the  first  of  the  series  of  jiic- 
I'.rii  tally  which  were  to  secure  his  rank 
’  .■.iicnni-l  ji.ainters  of  his  generation: 

;  -  !■  la-t,  "  b(‘sif]es  an  interior,  “Chamber 
1  I  diu’’  ])>irtraits  of  his  parents  and 
I  ili.ar  attitude.s,  and  in  a  room 
'  I'ltly  “home”  a  picture  almost 


artless  in  its  absolute  sincerity,  and  at  the 
same  time  embodying  with  much  intensity  a 
feeling  of  poetry  and  music  by  sheer  truth  and 
realism.  In  1894  he  contributed  an  allegory, 
“  Music  and  Painting  ” — a  very  modern  allegory, 
like  the  last  a  domestic  scene,  absolutely  and 
above  all  truthful,  and  again  with  family 
portraits,  figures  in  everyday  dress  and  action, 
symbolising  the  sister  arts.  With  this  Simon 
also  exhibited  “  Les  Bigoudeus,”  the  folk  of 
Pont  I’Abbe  in  their  hieratic  costumes  marching 
in  close  file  like  sheep  behind  the  cure  and  the 
cross.  In  189.5  Simon  painted  a  portrait  of  his 
grandmother,  and  one  of  a  young  girl ;  in  1898 
“  A  Circus  at  a  Fair,  Brittany  ” — a  mere  tent, 
which,  the  performance  over,  is  being  taken 
down.  In  the  foreground  is  a  rope-dancer,  a 
sickly,  aAvkward  girl  in  her  spangles,  and  in 
the  back  of  the  picture  the  bigoudeus — a  crowd 
of  Bretons  in  black,  with  broad-brimmed  hats 
or  red  caps  embroidered  in  blue  and  yellow  silk. 
He  shows  us  again  the  same  crowd — grave, 
slow,  and  as  antiquated  as  the  costume  of  a 
hundred  years  since,  to  which  it  remains  faithful 
— in  another  picture  of  a  circus,  gazing  at  a 
learned  dog ;  and  in  a  scene  where  they  are 
gathered  round  a  fortune-teller’s  car.  An  in¬ 
tensely  Breton  crowd,  sheeplike,  closely  packed; 
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and  their  costume  of  monotonous  black  under 
Simon’s  brush  assumes  every  tone  of  grey  where 
the  light  falls  and  lends  it  subtle  and  delicate 
colouring. 

Then,  with  “  The  Washing  of  Feet  on 
Holy  Thursday,”  Simon  also  exhibited  “  A 
Factory  for  Packing  Sardines.”  Women  of  the 
Breton  coast,  in  black  again,  a  sober  costume 
accentuated  by  their  white  caps,  are  busy  sort¬ 
ing  the  silvery  fish  glistening  with  jrrismatic 
hues.  And  pervading  the  whole  of  this  abso¬ 
lutely  truthful  picture,  we  feel  the  poetry  that 
Simon  imparts  to  all  he  touches,  the  poetry  of 
calm  and  honest  work  in  the  grave  looks  of  the 
women,  while  the  glittering  fish  are  rendered 
with  perfect  mastery  of  execution  and  sincerity 
of  vision.  In  1899  Simon  exhibited  “  The 
Wrestlers.”  Against  the  sober  variety  of 
black  dresses,  relieved  by  a  touch  of  bright 
embroidery  or  a  cap  with  a  splash  of  colour, 
we  have  the  flesh  tints  of  the  half-strii^ped 
wrestlers,  and  over  the  crowd  is  shed  the  dim, 
pearly  atmosphere  of  Brittany — the  diffused, 
veiled,  pale  light  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  country.  Then,  close  to  this  essentially 
Breton  picture  was  a  group  of  painters  dis¬ 


cussing  art  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  party — 
admirable  portraits  of  Menard,  Cottet,  and  Saglio. 

In  1901,  besides  portraits  of  an  old  man  and 
of  an  old  lady,  we  had  from  Simon  “  The  Proces¬ 
sion.”  Under  the  open  sky,  by  the  seashore,  a 
party  of  stalwart  and  pious  seafaring  men, 
their  heads  bowed  to  meet  the  gale,  are  carrying 
a  cross ;  towards  the  sea  they  go,  the  grey  ex¬ 
panse  of  tumbling  surf  which  fills  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  picture. 

After  the  exhibition  of  1900,  where  Simon’s 
talent  had  been  greatly  appreciated,  this  piece 
of  splendid  vigour  and  really  high  art  came 
almost  as  a  surprise,  so  intense  was  its  power 
and  truthfulness.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
State,  and  the  doors  of  the  Luxembourg  opened 
to  receive  it.  Amid  so  many  fine  examples  of 
modern  French  art  this  picture  stands  out  in 
its  sincerity ;  it  is  like  a  window  open  to  the 
outer  day  in  the  wall  on  which  it  hangs.  Last 
year,  too,  Simon,  who  is  a  masterly  painter  of 
the  nude,  though  Dianas  and  Andromedas  have 
no  temptation  for  him,  painted  a  group  of  naked 
boys,  who,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  are  trying 
to  scramble  along  a  “  greasy  pole  ”  and  seize  the 
prize  which  overhangs  the  water.  And  there  are 
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tA\o  or  tliree  competitors  who  have  tumbled 
ill  or  are  climbing  out.  Tu  the  brilliant  open 
daylight,  in  contiast  with  the  dark  dresses  of 
the  bystanders,  under  a  sky  flecked  with  little 
white  clouds,  tlie  flesh  of  the  naked  children 
is  wonderfully  real,  and  shows  what  a  painter 
of  the  nude  Simon  can  be  when  the  subject 
allows  him  to  show  his  skill. 

Simon  has  also  executed  some  admirable 
water-colours  in  a  broad,  flowing  style  —  true 
water-colours  of  simple  transparent  washes  and 
firm  and  faultless  drawing.  He  is  also  a  musician 
of  eclectic  taste,  devoted  to  what  is  truly  fine. 
In  literature  he  has  tried  his  hand  on  pathetically 
realistic  subjects,  tales  chiselled  into  perfection 
of  style :  he  even  won  a  prize  in  some  literary 
conpietition,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  made 
him  a  man  of  letters,  but  that  painting  gained 
the  day  and  made  him  her  own. 

His  peaceful,  intellectual,  and  laborious  life, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  a  few  friends,  is 
that  of  a  sage — of  a  true  artist.  He  leads  the 
most  (juiet  life  in  a  I'etired  cpiarter  of  Paris,  or 
on  his  estate  in  Bi  ittany  among  the  people  who 
ai'c  his  models,  and  whom  he  depicts  and 


interprets  only  after  having  thoroughly  studied 
them. 

Notwithstanding  his  successes  —  a  medal 
awarded  by  the  Society  of  French  Artists, 
whose  Salon  he  has  since  abandoned  for  that  of 
the  National  Society;  a  gold  medal,  and  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1900 — Simon  is  a  terribly  modest 
man,  always  ready  to  destroy  a  picture,  however 
good  it  may  be,  at  the  intolerable  moment  when 
he  must  put  it  before  the  public.  Happily  he 
has  a  colleague,  a  delightful  and  valuable  col¬ 
league,  in  his  wife,  who  also  has  exhibited  very 
artistic  works,  full  of  quiet  and  graceful  har¬ 
mony — portraits  in  pencil  slightly  tinted  with 
water-colour.  Madame  Simon,  entirely  devoted 
to  her  children,  no  longer  does  much  work,  but 
her  influence  on  her  husband’s  is  great — to  us 
who  love  Simon’s  pictures,  invaluable.  This 
year,  when  we  admired  “  The  Evening  Chat,” 
we  were  far  from  suspecting  that,  at  the  last 
moment,  Simon,  under  the  pressiire  of  his  absurd 
diffidence  and  timidity,  would  have  destroyed  it 
completely  but  for  his  wife’s  intervention ;  so 
her  influence  is  certainly  undeniable. 
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WALKING  THE  GREASY  POLE 
By  Lucien  Simon. 


BORDER  PATTERN. 
Designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 
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colour,  richly  harmonious  in  all  its 
comhinations,  is  with  justice  looked  upon 
as  the  most  important  (juality  of  the  em- 
l)roi(lerer’s  art  ;  and  it  is  this  quality  which 
cliai  ins  one  more  than  any  other  in  the  Leek 
needlework.  The  de.sign  is  not  always  good, 
and  now  and  then  the  stitching  seems  too 
delicate!  to  he  in  exact  accord  with  the  tex- 
tni(!  of  a  strong  fabric  and  the  style  of  a 
lai'ge,  fi'ce  jeattei'ii ;  but  the  colouring — that  is 
invariably  magnificent,  though  it  certainly  owes 
much  of  its  seductive  brilliance  to  a  mechanical 
trick  of  decoration.  This  trick,  sometimes 
callcfl  “the  literally  goldeti  rule  of  Owen  Jones,” 
reminds  one  that  almost  any  colours  will  agree 
if  we  place  between  them  a  strong  outline  of 
gcild  oi-  of  black.  Hy  this  means  even  garish 
and  di.'C(>i (lant  pigments  can  be  subdued  and 
lia I  inoni.-<  d  ;  so  that  beautiful  and  unfamiliar 
cfTi  .  t  may  be  got  quite  (!i»sily  in  stained  glass, 
I  ..  make  n-c!  of  the  l)lack  beading  as  a  peace- 
m.'ikcr  between  nid'riendly  (a)lours.  And  outlines 
i-  bl;i'k  oi-  in  gold  being  as  helpful  in  em- 
bi  .id' r;v .  the  Leek  eraftswomen  do  not  hesitate 
■  ‘  einph).  them. 

'>!.  •>  te  no  e(>mplaint.  for  the  device  is 

t  ■  ■  in  their  work  ;  but  one  may  note 

i  real  dang(!r  in  till  artificial  ex- 
‘  i‘ h  help  ns  to  (!vade  artistic  diffi- 

I  ■  outlines,  for  instance,  though 
i!''tive  from  a  decortitive  point  of 
■  t  '  admirably  helpful  from  ii  stand- 
I  I  tr.aining,  bcicfiuse  they  free  a 
i  fiom  the  cflncative  pains  of 
..  iniho  le  nlts  Ity  the  unaided  cxerei.se 


of  her  sense  of  colour.  And  this  is  not  all.  As 
soon  as  she  begins  to  lean  habitually  on  the 
harmonising  power  of  such  outlines,  the  art  of 
embroidery  turns  to  mechanism  in  her  hands  ;  it 
becomes  what  one  may  describe  as  a  craft  on 
crutches.  Let  no  man  think  that  this  matters 
little.  Makeshifts  injurious  to  art  are  injurious 
also  to  the  artist’s  self  -  respect,  since  every 
faculty  of  the  mind,  every  gift  of  the  spirit, 
must  needs  be  weakened  by  a  habit  of  shrink¬ 
ing  away  from  those  very  difficulties  and  tempta¬ 
tions  which  would  make  trial  of  its  strength. 
What  Montaigne  says  of  virtue  is  equally  true 
of  art ;  it  requires  a  rugged,  thorny  passage,  and, 
consequently,  should  refuse  ease  for  its  com¬ 
panion.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  some  memorable 
lines  on  this  subject,  says : — 

“  When  Comte  took  pain.s  to  prevent  any 
sentence  from  exceeding  two  lines  of  his  maiiu- 
sciijA,  or  five  of  print ;  to  restrict  every  para¬ 
graph  to  seven  sentences  ;  to  exclude  every 
liiatus  between  two  sentences,  or  even  between 
two  paragi-aphs ;  and  never  to  reproduce  any 
word,  except  the  auxiliary  monosyllables,  in  two 
consecutive  sentences ;  he  justified  his  literary 
solicitude  by  insisting  on  the  wholesomeness  alike 
to  heart  and  intelligence  of  submission  to  arti¬ 
ficial  institutions.  He  felt,  after  he  had  once 
mastered  the  habit  of  the  new  yoke,  that  it 
became  the  source  of  continual  and  unforesee¬ 
able  improvements  even  in  thought,  and  he 
perceived  that  the  reason  why  verse  is  a 
liiglicr  kind  (*f  literary  perfection  than  prose, 
is  that  vei'se  imposes  a  greater  number  of 
rigorous  forms.  We  may  add  that  ver.se  itself  is 
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THE  POMEGRANATE  PATTERN. 

perfected,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  poetic  genins, 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  tiiis  mechanical 
regnlation.” 

Tliis  certainly  a})idies  to  style  in  all  forms 
of  artistic  expression.  But,  nnlnckily,  those 
who  biisy  themselves  with  the  applied  arts 
are  not  often  so  entei'prising  as  to  consnm- 
mate  their  style  in  the  manner  just  deseiibed 
by  Mr.  Morley.  As  a  rnle,  indeed,  their  aim  is 
to  get  away  from  the  most  rigorons  and  tire¬ 
some  diffienlties  imposed  iipon  them  by  their 
materials.  This  is  why  we  find  in  modern 
pottery  few  traces  of  the  old  Rhodian  red ;  and 
if  we  ask  why  cold  neutral  tints  have  become 
far  too  common  in  honsehold  decorations,  the 
answer  we  get  is  a  scraji  of  cowardice.  It  is 
because  luminons  colours,  and  especially  glow¬ 
ing  reds,  are  so  hard  to  manage  that  decora¬ 
tors  fear  them,  just  as  Indian  craftsmen  fear 
the  scarlet  coat  of  Thomas  Atkins.  Yet  the 
most  beautiful  tones  of  brilliant  red  are  to 
our  terrestiTal  world  what  flaming  sunrises  and 
sunsets  are  to  the  familiar  pageantries  of  the 
English  sky  at  other  times  of  day ;  for  they 
prevent  the  common  hues  of  Nature  from 
growing  monotonous  to  eyes  long  accustomed  to 
their  variousness.  Art,  therefore,  like  Nature, 
should  use  them  freely,  and  hence  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  Leek  School  of  Embroidery  has 
never  shunned  them  Avith  the  unheroic  pride  so 
much  in  vogue  among  architects  and  designers. 
Nor  has  it  shunned  them  in  any  way  at  all  un¬ 
becoming.  The  only  criticism  one  can  make 
here  is  suggested  by  the  gold  and  black  outlines, 
which  might  AA^ell  be  used  less  frequently 
than  they  have  been,  so  that  the  art  of 
harmonising  tinted  silks  in  juxtaposition,  Avhile 
avoiding  all  hackneyed  combinations,  might  rise 


through  difficulties  to  the  highest  level  of 
excellence. 

Of  course,  nothing  so  untrue  is  meant  as 
that  this  art  is  jiever  present  in  the  Leek 
end)roideries ;  I  mean  only  that  one  Avonld  like  to 
see  it  there  more  often,  as  in  some  of  the  pieces 
reijresented  in  the  illustrations.  The  pome¬ 
granate  pattern,  for  instance,  is  Avithont  black 
lines,  and  the  gold  is  em])loyed  so  sparingly, 
Avith  such  Avise  thriftfulness,  that,  ceasing  to  be 
the  agent  of  a  trick,  it  becomes  a  necessary  in¬ 
strument  of  the  ai't  itself.  The  ])attern,  Avorked 
on  a  greyish  blue  Tussore  silk,  has  i)ink  wild 
roses  Avith  crimson  centres ;  the  fruit  repeats 
Avith  emphasis  the  same  shades  of  colour,  and 
the  scrollefl  foliage  is  in  pale  greys,  greens, 
and  bines.  The  general  effect  is  charming,  and 
it  reminds  me  of  tAvo  facts  Avell  Avorthy  of 
attention  here.  In  the  first  jAlace,  a  good  eye 
for  colour  is  much  more  common  among  Avonien 
than  it  is  among  men;  and,  in  the  second  place. 
Daltonism  is  mnch  less  fi'equent.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  Ave  may  add  a  feAV  pleasant  Avords  to  the 
never-ending  chatter  as  to  the  alleged  inferiority 
of  the  female  sex:  and  aa’c  may  suppose  that 
Avomen-artists  shoidd  aim  especially  at  fine,  rich 
colour  -  schemes,  after  the  manner  of  Rachel 
Rnysch,  of  Sofonisba  Angnisciola,  of  Lady 
Waterfoi'd,  and  also  of  all  good  eml)roideresses. 

That  England  to-day  is  friendly  to  the  makers 
of  the  best  embroidei  y  is  certain,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  industries  at  Leek  and  Bradford,  aac 
haA'e  in  London  the  Royal  School  of  Art 
NeedleAA^ork  at  South  Kensington,  the  Society 
for  DecoratiA'e  NeedlcAvork,  and  seAeral  other 
similar  .societies.  These  London  institutions  are 
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ALTAR  CLOTH  AT  GRAHAMSTOWN,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(•(‘Ttainly  useful  and  meritorious,  but  the  one 
at  Leek  deserves  the  waianest  recognition.  It 
speaks  to  ns  of  tlie  ])ainstaking  and  generative 
~elf-reliance  wliicli  has  made  the  little  town  of 
Leek  Justly  celebrated;  and  not  only  does  it 
encourage  a  refined  taste  for  art  among  girls 
of  liumbl(‘  famil3%  but  it  stands  as  an  agent  of 
good  fello^\'slli|)  between  women  of  all  classes 
ill  tlie  town;  for  its  STii)erintendents,  Avith  Lady 
W’aidle  at  tlieir  head,  avoid  the  modern  mistake 
of  giving  to  tlieii'  (‘iitlmsiasm  a  something  or 
otlier  which  smacks  of  ostentatious  charity. 

Alioiit  sev(Mitecu  years  have 
|ia',~ed  since  Lad.v  ^Vardle,  after 
expei  iinent ing  with  (nubiTiidery  on 
Indian  'I’lissore  silk  d,yed  and 
printed  liv  liei'  husband,  set  on 
fool  the  well-nianagt‘d  little  in¬ 
duct  r.N'  of  which  I  am  sjieaking. 

<  »n  ni\  table  lie  some  examples  of 
the  e.'irliiv'l  work  turned  out,  and 
I  .am  .able  to  sa.y  that,  since  their 
liiii"'.  .a  toni>hing  progress  has  b(‘eu 
ni-eha  'fhe  School  h.as  its  home 
ii  M.  Ivlw.ard’s  .Street,  .and  its 
=  'i  .  Piet  .are  ji.artly  for  chureh 
•eoi  -tioii  and  p.artl.v  for  df)niestie 
■I  amiiil.  \  for  the  niateri.als 
I'-'  il:  aiel  the  "-ilk  broead(*,  the 
■  '  .  ■■retonne--,  and  the  rest 
I  ‘  M  .a  oei.at  eil  wit  h  local 
i  b'  ing  d,ve(|  ;it  Leek, 

•  there,  .and  others 

Tim  gold,  however, 

=  M  lei. 

■  i  f  jninted  textiles 
i  not  pectdi.ai’  to 
'•  fils  me  that  he 
'•  !-rie,a  the  same 
a  ilieri  tf)  st<“nci]]ed  bedspread. 

't  e]\et,  AN  Inch  Oesioneo  bv  John 


has  been  afteiwvards  em¬ 
broidered  cleverly  in  silks 
and  gold,  using  the  needle 
to  emiahasise  the  salient 
points  of  the  design  in 
place  of  actually  supplying 
its  masses  of  colour.” 

This  system  of  AA^ork  is 
no  doubt  useful,  since  its 
decoratiA^e  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  Avith  comparatively 
little  embroidery  —  a  de¬ 
cisive  advantage  indeed  to 
those  Avho  cannot  afford 
the  best  quality.  Fine 
altar  cloths,  like  the  one 
here  illustrated,  can  be 
finished  thus  for  £40,  Avhile 
the  prices  of  the  first  quality  range  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  guineas.  And  one  other 
point  must  be  noted  here.  The  Leek  School, 
by  enriching  Avdth  its  beautiful  needleAA'ork  the 
textiles  printed  by  Messrs.  Wardle  and  Com¬ 
pany,  brings  itself  in  touch  Avith  some  of  the 
finest  art  of  our  leading  designers.  If  the  school 
AA^ere  rich,  one  of  these  artists  AA^ould  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  every  important  neAV  commission, 
bnt  the  Leek  School  has  to  struggle  hard  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  it  Avould  be  ruined  by 
the  exorbitant  prices  Avhich  designers  of  note 
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ask  for  their  work.  We  have  here  a  great 
cause  of  weakness  in  the  applied  arts.  Trade 
is  trade,  and  manufacturers,  when  forced  to 
purchase  designs  at  “  fancy  prices,”  have  often 
to  economise  in  their  methods  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  remedy  ; 
but  it  is  regrettable  that  so  many  first-rate 
artists  in  England  should  be  lowered  by  their 
bargaining  habits  of  mind  to  the  level  of  famous 
jockeys  and  professional  football  players. 

Designers,  however,  are  not  all  of  a  piece 
in  this  respect.  William  Morris,  for  instance, 
though  some  spoke  of  him  as  a  hard  man  of 
business,  gave  many  admirable  patterns  to  the 
Leek  School  of  Embroidery.  This  Avas  help¬ 
ful,  and  fine  old  designs  may  be  had  for  the 
pleasant  trouble  of  looking  for  them.  Thus  the 
Chinese  peony  design  (p.  551),  A^ery  cleverly 
embroidered  by  Lady  Wardle,  Avas  suggested  by 
a  piece  of  needlework  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  material  is  old-gold  A^elvet,  and 
the  hues  of  the  silks  employed  are  moss  greens 
for  the  birds,  pinks  foi'  the  uijper  peonies, 
shades  of  lilac  for  the  loAvei',  and  of  pale  greys 
for  the  cup  -  shaped  flowers  beloAV  the  birds. 
Two  other  floAvers  resemble  straAvberries  in  the 
illustration  ;  these,  too,  are  in  pale  greys.  Else- 
Avhere,  as  in  those  blossoms  AAdiich  jut  OA^er  the 
birds’  Avings,  there  are  notes  of  primrose  j^elloAA" ; 
and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  finally,  that 
the  effect  of  the  Avhole  scheme  of  colour  has 
something  old-AA’orldly  in  its  charm. 

The  border  pattern  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  (see 
p.  550)  is  outlined  in  gold  on  a  creamy  velvet. 
The  scrolls  are  in  tints  of  green,  mostly  pale 
tints,  but  they  darken  here  and  there  into  olive. 
Two  or  three  of  the  leaves  are  in  blues  so 
delicate  that  they  fade  into  white ;  and  this  is 
true  also  of  that  floAver  which  stands  out  least 
vigorously  in  the  illustration.  The  shades  of 
silk  in  the  other  blossoms  range  from  the 
softest  of  shell-like  pinks  to  a  deep  purple,  a 
colour  repeated  round  the  edging.  The  general 
effect  pleases,  and  the  needle-craft  could  not  be 
bettered. 

The  late  John  Sedding,  in  his  design  for  a 
bed  spread  (p.  552),  recalls  to  one’s  mind  the 
foliage  and  the  convoluted  scrolls  Avith  AA'hich 
medimval  iroiiAA’orkers  in  England  ornamented  so 
many  of  their  church-door  hinges  ;  and  just  as 
their  scrolls  ended  sometimes  in  leaves,  so  in 
Mr.  Sedding’s  pattern  the  scrolls  end  in  floAvers. 
These  flowers,  AA^orked  boldly  in  thick  silks, 
are  pink  and  Avhite  lilies  coiwentionalised  ; 
the  anthers  are  ruby  red  in  some  and  AA’hite 
in  others.  Those  serrated  petals  that  curl  over 
are  outlined  Avith  a  yelloAvish  moss  -  green, 
Avhich  tint  finds  repetition  in  the  darkest  parts 
of  the  big  leaves.  As  regards  the  rest  of  the 
457 


foliage,  it  is  Avorked  in  dull  bluish  Avorsted,  and 
the  contrast  betAveen  it  and  the  Avarm  green 
of  the  Challet  ground  is  fortunately  conceived 
and  well  carried  out.  Dark  blue  worsted  is 
used  for  the  scrolls,  and  the  stitching  through¬ 
out  is  qviite  bold  enough  to  be  strictly  in 
character  AAdth  the  texture  of  the  green 
Challet. 

The  altar  cloth  needs  few  remarks  (see  p.  552). 
It  was  made  for  a  church  at  GrahamstoAvn,  South 
Africa,  and  the  pea¬ 
cocks  AA^ere  chosen  as 
emblematic  of  Omnisci¬ 
ence — the  Omniscience 
of  the  Almighty.  Was 
this  curious  symbolism 
first  suggested  by  the 
multitude  of  eyes  in 
that  magnificent  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
tail-coverts  AAdiich  Ave 
miscall  the  peacock’s 
tail  feathers,  or  rect- 
rices  V  Hoaa  ever  this 
may  be,  the  bird  passed 
into  church  decoration 
at  least  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century,  Avhen 
Pope  Pascal  had  an 
amber-tinted  vestment 
AA  ith  a  peacock  “  mi¬ 
raculously  AVorked 
upon  it.  There  is 
nothing  neAA’,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  altar  cloth, 
notwithstanding  that 
its  emblems  are  un¬ 
familiar  to  most  of  us 
in  modern  ecclesiastical 
art. 

Something  must 
noAA'  be  said  about  the 
little  panel  for  another 
and  much  more  beauti¬ 
ful  altar  cloth  on  this 
page.  To  give  eA^en  an  approximate  idea  of  its 
exquisite  colouring  is  quite  impossible,  for  who 
can  describe  harmonies  in  tinted  silks,  Avith 
their  mother-o’-pearl  AAitchery  and  elusiveness? 
Women,  hoAvever,  are  so  quick  in  turning  to 
good  account  any  tentatiA^e  hints  Avhich  a  aa  riter 
may  giA^e  them  as  to  the  colouring  of  a  piece  of 
embroidery,  that  I  must  not  hesitate  to  attempt 
the  description  of  the  indescribable. 

The  delicate  and  dainty  little  figure  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  Councillor  of  the  Throne 
of  Heaven  holding  the  scales  of  justice  eA'eidy 
balanced.  The  scales,  lioweA^er,  having  been 
worked  by  a  mortal  hand,  are  not  so  eA'en  as 
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they  ought  to  be;  but  we  may  believe  that 
they  dip  down  on  the  side  of  that  glorious 
Mercy  which  Portia  vuiderstands  but  does  not 
exemplify  in  her  final  words  and  actions  as  a 
barrister.  As  to  the  angel  herself,  she  has  light 
golden  hair  and  a  scarlet  aureole,  and  her  face 
and  neck  are  admirably  modelled.  The  leafy 
covering  on  her  head  is  separated  into  two 
masses  of  colour,  the  one  touching  the  forehead 
and  the  hair  being  in  April  greens,  and  the  other 
in  slaty  greys.  A  star  shines  in  this  head¬ 
covering,  a  Avhite  star  outlined  Avith  gold 
and  centred  Avith  ruby.  Gold  is  also  employed 
for  the  tongues  of  light  Avhich,  shooting  up 
across  a  damasked  ground  in  cornflower  blue, 
touch  the  silvery  Avhite  and  charming  yelloAV 


feathers  of  the  raised  wings.  The  most  golden 
shades  of  yellow  are  flashed  here  and  there 
with  scarlet,  and  the  lower  wings  are  radiant 
also  Avith  the  same  harmonies.  The  bodice— it 
seems  odd  to  use  the  word  here — is  pink,  the 
tender  pink  of  apple  blossoms ;  and  the  robe 
is  in  April  greens.  Along  its  border  the  blue 
of  the  damasked  ground  is  repeated  by  eight 
sapphires  set  in  gold ;  and  to  this  I  must  add 
that  the  robe’s  lining  echoes  the  brilliant  reds 
AAdth  Avhich  the  Avings  are  variegated.  However, 
the  angel  is  partly  modern  and  partly  mediaeval. 
The  feet  might  have  been  Avorked  by  a  man 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Avhile  the  face  sets 
us  thinking  of  Burne-Jones’  Angels  of  the 
Creation. 


RECENT  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUMES. 


THE  PAl.AIS  =  ROYAL,  AND  ITS  HISTORY 
AS  A  CENTRE  OF  ART.* 

''Oil  the  first  time  produced  under  the  aegis 
of  the  distinguished  and  learned  society 
tliat  acts  as  publisher,  aa^c  have  the  full  account 
of  tlie  building  Avhich  has  been  the  centre  of 
f'reiicli  life  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
The  palace  of  the  great  Cardinal;  the  dAvelling- 
l)lace  of  tluj  French  kings;  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  locdle  of  the  Salon  (Academie  des 
B(;aux-.\rtH) ;  the  spot  Avherein  Avas  gathered 
what  A\as  finest  in  France  in  the  arts  of  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  and  decoration  ;  the  home  of  the 
Orhrans  (Jallery;  the  rendezvous  of  fashio)i ;  the 
l)irthplace  of  many  of  the  elegancies  of  vice;  the 
•‘•ne  of  lebellion,  battle,  siege,  and  incendiar- 
i.iiu  ;  the  playground  (fi‘  the  babies  of  Paris  and 
their  nui-e.  ;  the  headcpiarters  of  the  jeAvellers 
■  •1  the  wtjild  all  this  .and  a  good  deal  more 
ilic  Pfdai  -Cardinal  (aftcrwai'ds  the  Palais- 
!  -.yal  h'l  been.  The  bare  title  must  accord- 
’  ■  taken  to  suggest  to  the  French 

'  ■  -  '-ry  fjnintessence  of  the  life  of 

■  d  I'rance  for  neaily  two  hundred 
j'-ars.  It  is  the  story  of  tliis 

'  i'  ]?■  ival  "  droni  nn|iul)lislie(l  docunients). 

1.  ■  roin  ( 'ai’dinal  <k‘  Iticlielicu  to  tlie 

('hanij)icr.  Vol.  II.  From  tlie 
he  P)i  ;?<'nt  Day.  By  (i.  Roger  Sandoz. 
■  ■  de  Projiagation  des  Livies  d’Art. 
.n  .. 


period  as  it  affects  the  great  building  and  its 
occupants  that  the  authors  have  set  them¬ 
selves  to  trace  out  in  great  detail,  Avith  a 
great  multitude  of  cited  authorities  and  with 
a  lavish  accompaniment  of  illustration.  These 
volumes,  in  brief,  constitute  a  Avorthy  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  edifice  and  its  memories,  and  are 
an  honour  and  a  credit  to  the  scholarship, 
taste,  and  literary  elegance  and  charm  of  M. 
Victor  Champier  and  M.  Roger  Sandoz.  But  it 
is  the  artistic  history  of  the  place  Avhich  most 
interests  us,  from  the  time  of  Jacques  le  Mercier 
to  the  day  Avhen  Balzac  and  Alfred  de  Musset 
frequented  the  galleries  and  rubbed  shoulders 
Avith  the  nymphs  of  Avhom  the  police  were 
soon  to  take  cognisance.  To  M.  Champier  falls 
the  greater  share  of  the  task. 

No  sooner  Avas  the  Palace  finished  than 
Richelieu  aimed  at  gathering  together  in  the 
“Galerie  des  Objets  d’Art”  the  most  admirable 
collection  of  fine  things  that  could  by  any 
means  be  formed,  and  this  effort,  together  with 
the  noble  decoration  of  the  edifice — in  particular 
the  “  Galerie  des  Homines  Hlustres  ” — was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  plates  designed  by  Philippe  de 
Champaigne  and  Simon  Vouet  and  engraved 
by  Michel  Lasne.  Then  folloAvs  the  story  of 
Richelieu’s  patronage  of  the  arts  and  of  artists, 
of  Lebrun,  of  Poussin,  of  sculptors  and  of 
artist-craftsmen,  as  Avell  as  of  the  actors,  Avhose 
heirs  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  Th64tre 
Fran^aise  to-day.  These  chapters  deal  Avith  the 
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DECORATION  OF  THE  GALERIE  DES  OBJETS  DART,"  IN  THE 
PALAIS-CARDINAL”  (AFTERWARDS  PALAIS-ROYAL"). 

By  Philippe  de  Champaigne.  Engraved  by  Michel  Lasne. 


passing  of  the  palace  to  the  King,  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  to  Henrietta  of  England,  then  to  her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth — “  Monsieur,”  as  he  was 
called — who  lavished  taste  and  money  on  the 
palace,  and  who  laid  claim  to  his  wife’s  pic¬ 
tures,  including  several  of  world-wide  fame 
to-day,  and  began  that  great  Orleans  Gallery 
Avhich,  when  it  was  sold  into  England,  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  now  forms  mainly 
the  Stafford  House  Collection,  the  Bridgewater 
House  Collection,  and  the  collection  of  Lord 
Carlisle.  Then  came  additions  to  the  palace — 
embellishments  of  all  kinds,  pictures,  tapestries, 
furniture,  china,  and  the  like — the  details  of 
which  we  find  in  these  fascinating  pages. 
During  the  regency  which  followed,  the  artistic 
glories  of  the  place  went  on  increasing,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  helping  not  a  little  in  that 
direction ;  while  the  taste  of  the  Duke,  who 
painted  (so  it  was  declared)  twenty-nine  illus¬ 
trations  to  “  Daphnis  and  Chloe,”  and  engraved 
some  of  the  plates  from  them  himself,  accen¬ 
tuated  the  art-activity  which  accompanied  the 
luxury  and  sensuality  of  the  life  that  passed 
within  the  walls. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  the 
reader  to  the  chapters  in  the  collection  of 
every  sort  of  art-object;  but  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  author,  not  content,  as  most 


writers  on  the  subject  have  been,  with  basing 
his  story  on  Buchanan’s  “  Memoirs  of  Paint¬ 
ing,”  has  gone  to  the  original  contract  of  sale 
of  the  Orleans  Gallery,  and  quotes  the  whole 
of  it  word  for  word  (making  allowances  for 
the  usual  misprints  of  Euglish),  and  printing  as 
well  the  inventory  and  prices.  The  Duke  was 
not  only  a  liberal  buyer  (which  doubtless 
accounts  in  some  manner  for  his  “  millions  of 
debts  ”),  but  he  bought  in  all  directions,  right 
and  left,  from  any  owner,  whoever  he  might 
be,  as  well  as  from  collectors  of  great  repute. 
The  first  in  order  among  the  art  treasures 
he  absorbed  was  the  famous  collection  of 
Christina  of  Sweden.  That  collection,  after  in¬ 
finite  pains  and  long  negotiation,  was  acquired 
from  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  in  Rome  for 
358,000  francs.  Then  folio-wed,  it  has  hitherto 
been  believed,  a  period  of  infinite  danger  for 
the  collection ;  for  the  Duke’s  successor,  Louis 
of  Orleans,  “  the  Monk  of  Genevieve  ” — pious, 
narrow-minded,  bigoted  beyond  measure  as  he 
grew  older — has  been  charged  with  destroying 
pictures,  of  which  the  subjects  are  the  nude, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  among  them  some  of 
the  finest  in  this  incomparable  collection.  So 
said  Vatoul,  and  so  said  other  writers ;  but  M. 
Champier  has  tested  the  matter,  and  cannot 
find  that  the  charge  can  be  substantiated  in 
full.  The  fact  remains  that  the  foolish  monk 
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(lid  injure  Con-eggicj’s  “  lo  ”  and  “Leda.”  Of 
the  first  lie  destroyed  the  liead,  afterwards 
repainted  and  “rendered  innocent”  by  Coypel, 
tlie  picture  being  sold  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
for  Sans-Sonci ;  and  the  second  he  cnt  np  into 
tliree  pieces,  which  afterwards  Avent  to  the 
same  destination. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  opera-house  in 
the  Pidace  Avas  burned  doAAUi,  and  the  restorations 
included  in  the  decorations  those  detestable  “chi- 
noiseries  ”  —  psendo-Chinese  adaptations  Avhicli 
led  astray  Watteau,  Boucher,  and  many  more; 
and  not  painters  only,  but  furniture  designers 
and  eb(^nistes — a  passion  AAdiich  was  later  on 
to  iinade  this  country  and  descend  to  its 
loAvest  depth  of  absurdity  in  the  Pavilion  in 
Ibighton,  its  design  and  internal  arrangements. 
We  see  the  Due  de  Chartres — Philippe  Egalite, 
as  he  became — improving  the  Palais-Royal,  add¬ 
ing  the  gallei'ies,  and  seeking  a  great  financial 
mill)  out  of  his  proceedings;  and  then  the  final 
crash  the  sale  of  the  Orleans  Gallery  to  Eng¬ 
lish  buyei's;  the  intrigues  to  preA^eut  its  leaving 
Prance,  and  the  .skilful  counterplot  of  the  Eng- 
li-hmen.  England  had  greatly  suffered  in  its 
artistic  possessions  from  the  sale  of  Charles  Ps 
fullcction  of  pictures  and  the  passing  of  the 


Walpole  collection  to  Catherine  of  Russia.  Here 
AA'as  a  chance  of  making  good  the  loss,  and 
those  in  this  country  who  conducted  the 
negotiations — Nathaniel  Parker  Forth  on  behalf 
of  the  Duke,  and  James  Christie  for  the  English 
princes  in  the  first  place — spared  no  pains  to 
bring  their  scheme  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  contract,  bearing  the  date,  “October  21st, 
1790,”  is  given  in  full,  and  a  detailed  catalogue 
adds  unusual  value  to  this  most  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  British  art 
treasures. 

The  story  of  the  Palais-Royal  during  the 
nineteenth  century  possesses  less  interest  for 
the  art-lover,  no  doubt,  than  that  which  has 
gone  before,  but  it  Avill  appeal  more  forcibly  to 
the  student  of  manners  and  customs,  Avho  may 
desire  to  understand,  as  Avell  as  vivid  Avriting 
and  admirable  illustration  can  make  him,  the 
more  piquant  side  of  Parisian  life  Avithin  that 
period  :  a  comddie  humaine,  Avith  many  passages 
of  tragedy — of  terrible  intensity,  full  of  colour 
and  of  a  lurid  beauty  of  their  own.  But  for 
us  the  charm  and  the  main  significance  of  the 
Palais-Royal  end  Avhen  the  Orleans  Gallery  left 
it  to  put  money  into  the  pocket  of  Philippe 
Egalite,  whose  head  Avas  so  soon  to  fall  by 
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the  liands  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  great  chapter  in  the 
history  of  art ;  a  sad  one 
for  France,  yet  marking  the 
beginning  of  an  important 
movement  in  England,  Avhere 
for  many  years  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art  had  not  previously 
been  greatly  cultivated.  S. 


“THE  DALZIELS.” 


SINCE  this  book  Avas  issned 
one  of  the  authors — 

George  Dalziel — has  died,  full 
of  honour  and  of  years.  The 
“record  of  fifty  years’  AA^ork 
in  conjunction  Avith  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  artists 
of  the  period,”  *  illustrated 
Avith  the  Dalziels’  admirable 
engraA’ings,  some  140  in 
number,  after  our  best  artists 
on  AA^ood,  is  one  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  full  of  pleasant  and 
sad  memories,  full  even  of 
romance.  As  it  appears  in 
this  volume,  it  coA^ers  the 
ground  betAA^een  1840  to  1800 
— the  fifty  years  Avhich  saAv 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  last 
great  English  school  of  Avood-cutting.  In  these 
pages  the  reader  sees  the  Avorking  of  a  great 
Avood-engraver’s  studio  from  Avithiu ;  he  folloAvs 
the  pleasant  relations  between  artist  and  en¬ 
graver,  and  engraver  and  publisher ;  and  he  is 
led  on  from  triumph  to  triumph  in  the  craft  of 
the  graver.  More  than  that,  he  can  follow  “the 
fashion  ”  in  the  English  art  of  illustration ;  not 
fashion  in  manner  only,  but  in  aim  and  technique. 
The  three  brothers  (the  portraits  of  the  hand¬ 
some  old  men  are  all  here),  George,  EdAvard,  and 
Thomas,  carry  forAAard  the  tale  Avith  spirit  and 
interest ;  their  share  in  the  national  progress  is 
very  great,  not  only  as  translators  of  the  majority 
of  our  leading  draughtsmen,  but  also  as  artists 
themselves — pictorial  and  literary.  We  observe 
that  the  authors  challenge  a  statement  made  by 
the  present  Avriter  in  this  Magazine  to  the  effect 
that  Sir  John  Gilbert  executed  “  at  least  30,000 
drawings  for  the  Illustrated  London  News.” 
The  number  certainly  seems  exaggerated,  even 
over-exaggerated ;  but  aa’c  can  only  say  that 
the  estimate  came  direct  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
John  Gilbert  himself. 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  to  learn  from 

*  “The  Brothers  Dalziel  :  A  Record  of  Fifty  Years' 
^Vork.”  By  George  and  EdAvard  Dalziel.  (Methuen  <fc 
Co,  21s.  net.) 


THE  NUPTIALS  OF  DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE. 


Engraved  by  Audran  from  the  Painting  cy  the  Cud  D'Orleans 
(one  of  his  29  Pictures  illustrating  the  Story). 


this  book  Avhat  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
master-engraA^er  —  how  he  Avas  the  capitalist, 
launching  great  undertakings,  financing  bold 
enterprises  involving  thousands  of  pounds,  yet 
courteous  and  respectful  in  the  extreme  (eA’^en  to 
the  young  artist  aaJio  probably  had  but  a  pound 
or  tAVO  in  his  pocket),  and  dealing  on  equal  terms 
with  the  great  publishing  houses  whom  they 
employed — or  with  whom  they  combined — to 
issue  the  important  illustrated  volumes  they  had 
planned  and  carried  to  the  point  of  publication. 

But  it  AATVS  not  only  in  such  epoch-making 
books  as  “  Daiziel’s  Bible  Gallery,”  “The  Arabian 
Nights,”  “Pictures  of  English  Landscape,”  and 
“Goldsmith,”  that  the  engravers  proved  their 
ability  and  enterprise ;  they  Avorked  for  many  of 
the  chief  publishing  houses  Avho  issued  illustrated 
works,  as  Avell  as  for  journals  such  as  the  Coi  iihill 
Magazine,  Good  n"o>-ds,  Lo)idon  Society,  and 
Fun,  so  that  most  artists  in  black-and-Avliite 
passed  literally  through  their  hands.  Even  Sir 
John  Tenuiel,  all  of  Avhose  Punch  AA'ork  aatis  being 
engraved  by  Joseph  SAAmin,  AA'as  in  his  book-Avork 
interpreted  by  the  Dalziels ;  of  this,  most  people 
know  the  masterly  “  Lalla  Rookh  ”  draAvings,  and 
all,  surely,  those  of  “  Alice  in  Wonderland,”  and 
“  Alice  Through  the  Looking-glass.”  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  this  book  that  “  LcAA'is 
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Carroll  ”  at  first  desired  the  late  Sir  J.  Noel 
Patou  to  provide  the  drawings,  such  was  his 
admiration  for  the  fancy  displayed  in  the  Scots 
artist’s  pictures :  but  Sir  Noel  replied,  “  No, 
Tenniel  is  your  man.” 


;  OF  FINE  WOOD-CUTTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

•  "  -U  :tT  ENORAVCO  OY  DALZIEL 

I’’  f  (■  pigi  -,  tlien,  supply  not  only  a  “record,” 
il  panorama,  of  the  fascinating  subject. 
1'-'  ii'im  the  cold,  conventional  formality, 
’  I  :■  i  li  it  wa>,  oi'  Kenny  Meadows,  to  the 
I  I  ‘  t  nr(  'fpicnes>  of  Sii' .John  Gilbert’s 
'  !  i  lo  I'calise  the  debt  that  England 

■O  ' at<-"t  ma-ter  cm  wood.  This 
‘  !»>  n  cimlestid  by  some  who  claim 

Kt  .-in-;  but  it  must  be  undei’stood 


that  Gilbert  accepted  the  conditions  of  wood¬ 
drawing  and  triumphed  because  of  them ;  Keene, 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  triumphed  in  spite  of 
those  conditions — he  was  rather  the  master  of  the 
pen  and  the  pencil  than  of  the  wood  on  which 
he  worked.  Never  before  had  the 
wood-block  “sung”  as  Gilbert  made 
it  sing.  Let  the  reader  examine  the 
engraving  that  accompanies  these 
lines,  and  note  the  learned,  the  in¬ 
stinctive,  knowledge  with  which  tones 
are  contrasted,  and  values  built  up, 
and  how  the  plain  white  space  balances 
the  black  spot.  And  let  him,  too, 
examine  the  beauty  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  engraving,  and  recognise 
the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the 
hand  of  the  man,  or  men,  wdio  cut 
the  block,  and  the  high  competency 
of  the  Dalziels,  even  at  that  early 
period  in  their  career. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
the  publishers  have  adopted  so  highly- 
surfaced  a  paper  on  which  to  print 
their  blocks.  This  is  a  complete  mis¬ 
take,  and  is  based  on  a  fundamental 
heresy.  This  shiny  paper  has  been 
called  into  being  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  process 
“  half-tone  ”  block,  the  w^hole  surface 
of  which  must  be  shown  clearly  and 
cleanly.  The  cut  line-block,  for  its 
full  beauty  to  be  appreciated,  must 
be  printed  on  a  roughish  paper,  so 
that,  as  Avith  an  etching  (only  in¬ 
versely),  the  charm  of  the  f?7ipression 
may  be  secured.  Sxirfaced  paper 
shows  everything ;  yet  half  the  charm 
of  art  is  the  very  quality  of  mystery 
Avhich  the  neAv  system  denies  us — the 
result  being  a  “  pression,”  certainly 
not  an  “  impression.”  Indeed,  with 
shining  paper  the  ink  seems  to  lie, 
not  in,  but  lightly  upon,  the  surface.  When  fine 
Avood-en graving  comes  once  more  into  favour — 
may  the  day  not  be  far  distant! — ifc  will  have  to 
bring  AAuth  it  such  sympathetic  printing  paper  as 
that  on  Avhich  Cruikshank’s  “  Three  Courses  and  a 
Dessert”  AA^as  printed.  And  when  the  time  does 
come,  may  it  also  bring  Avith  it  such  fine  artists 
as  the  Dalziel  Brothers,  to  maintain  the  art  and 
do  continued  honour  to  the  English  school.  S. 
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A  MODERN  ILLUMINATOR :  MISS  JESSIE  BAYES. 

By  JAMES  GREIG. 


A  PAGE  FROM  “TROIS  POEMES  DE 
FRANCOIS  VILLON.” 

By  Jessie  Bayes. 

SINCE  the  days  of  Angelica  Kaiiffmanii  and 
Vigee  Lebrmi  many  women  have  enteied 
the  field  of  art,  and  have  won  laurels  in 
comiDeting  with  men  on  their  own  ground. 
They  have  set  themselves  to  work  demanding 
masculine  thought  and  physical  endurance,  and 
have  been  wonderfully  successful  in  its  execution. 

But  “  the  talent  or  genius  of  Avoman  Avill 
always  be  essentially  feminine,  and  it  is  thus 
that  she  Avill  realise  her  most  beautiful  work.” 
So  said  Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire,  an  artist 
of  conspicuous  ability,  and  naturally  possessed 
of  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  Avomen’s  capa¬ 
bilities  and  limitations.  Graceful  fancy,  an 
exquisite  sensitiveness,  a  tender  touch,  are  the 
qualities  commonly  associated  Avith  women,  and 
they  will  most  successfully  compete  Avith  men 
when  they  are  content  to  follow  the  branches 
of  art  best  suited  to  their  temperament. 


A  better  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment  could  not  be  given  than  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Miss  .Jessie  Bayes  is  richly  endowed 
Avith  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  artistic 
expression.  She  has  a  vivid  imagination,  a  rare 
sense  of  colour  and  decorative  design,  and  a  touch 
Avhich  renders  her  charming  fancies  in  fascinating 
style.  The  reproductions  here  given  are  “  iMother 
and  Child,”  and  a  page  from  a  set  of  illuminated 
booklets  illustrating  snatches  of  French  Averse. 
Of  course,  the  rich  beauty  of  the  colour  is  lost, 
but  there  remain  the  fine  composition  of  the 
pictures,  the  charm  of  line  and  pattern,  the 
artistic  balance  of  the  lettering. 

The  romantic  atmosphere  Avhich  permeates 
these  volumes  carries  one  back  to  old  times, 
to  stately  ladies  in  gorgeous  raiment,  to 
courtly  troubadours  making  love  in  passioned 
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By  Jessie  Bayes 
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strain?;,  to  gallant  knights  riding  gaily-capari¬ 
soned  horses,  to  quaint  feudal  castles  set  on 
perilous  heights,  and  to  noble  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  sanctity.  The  booklet  containing  “  Trois 
roenies  de  Francois  Villon”  is  the  best.  In 
“Molt,  j'appelle  de  ta  rigueur”  (“Death,  I 
cry  out  against  your  rigour”),  the  solemn  black 
figures  bearing  the  corpse,  the  red  and  white 
robed  boys  carrying  the  cross,  candles,  and 
incensoir,  the  weeping  mourners,  the  great 
cathedral,  the  tomb,  and  the  angels,  make  one 
feel  the  sweet  sadness  of  death  and  the  joy  of 
the  hope  beyond.  The  page  “Du  Grand  Testa¬ 
ment  ■'  strikes  another  note  and  awakens  happier 
memories,  which  picture  “  gracieux  galants  .  .  . 
si  bien  chantans,  si  bicn  parlans,  si  plaisants  en 
faits  et  en  dits  ”  (fine  gallants,  who  sing  and 
sjieak  so  well,  so  pleasant  in  deed  and  in  word). 
It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  adequately  the 
charm  of  this  page  and  the  next  illustrating 
^'illon’s  “  Epitaphe.”  The  beauty  of  the  designs, 


the  grace  and  finish  of  the  figures,  the  richness 
of  the  illumination  and  colour,  have  surely  never 
been  excelled. 

Rostand’s  “  La  Princesse  Lointaine  ”  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful.  The  delicacy  of  the  fairy¬ 
like  pattern  in  gold  and  the  daintiness  of  the 
little  scenes  are  quite  bewitching.  The  “  Can- 
tique  en  Honneur  de  Saint  Hubert  ”  is  treated 
with  simplicity  and  charm.  The  picture  on  the 
centre  of  the  first  page  is  finely  conceived,  and 
the  border  has  an  air  of  refinement.  The  writing 
in  this  volume  is  perhaps  the  best.  In  keeping 
with  the  subject,  it  is  chaste  and  dignified,  and 
the  colour  and  illumination  of  the  initials  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  little  figures  are  cleverly 
managed.  In  each  booklet  how  admirably  the 
style  of  lettering  and  decoration  suits  the  periods 
depicted  ! 

The  fine  frontispiece,  “  Mother  and  Child,” 
is  Miss  Bayes’s  latest  and  best  work.  It  is  on  a 
larger  scale  than  her  previous  efforts,  and  has  all 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 
By  Jessie  Bayes. 


the  characteristics  of  her  beautiful  art.  A  more 
charming  i^icture  of  motherhood  could  not  well 
be  imagined.  The  expression  of  the  woman’s 
countenance  is  rendered  with  sympathy,  and  the 
face  and  figure  of  the  child  have  all  the  sweetness 
and  unconscious  grace  of  babyhood.  The  tone 
and  colour-scheme  are  treated  with  subtlety,  and 
the  decorative  quality  is  vastly  pleasing.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  painting  of  this  picture  and  the 
illuminations.  Miss  Bayes  had  illustrated  several 
fairy  tales  with  considerable  success ;  but  the 
drawings,  though  fine,  did  not  presage  the 
immense  advance  she  has  since  achieved.  Of 
course,  the  medium  in  which  they  were  executed 
afforded  her  no  opportunity  of  showing  her 
wonderful  gift  of  colour ;  nor  did  the  subjects 
4o8 


appeal  to  her  with  sufficient  glamour  to  inspire 
her  imagination  to  make  any  great  effort.  Her 
love  of  French  romantic  and  legendary  verse 
touched  her  fancy,  hoAvever,  and  suggested  the 
possibility  of  treating,  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
illuminators,  the  scenes  and  types  the  “Chan¬ 
sons  ”  represented.  Instinct  did  not  deceive  her. 
She  has  happily  found  her  medium  and  realised 
its  capabilities,  as  the  beautiful  booklets  men¬ 
tioned  fully  proved. 

Before  the  eleventh  century  illuminators 
worked  in  pure  flat  colour ;  after  that  period 
they  began  to  mix  their  tints  with  white  and 
to  pay  attention  to  the  modelling  of  their  figures. 
It  is  this  method  Miss  Bayes  has  continued.  It 
may  be  thought  that  work  done  in  this  way  is 
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linblc*  to  lose  its  brilliancy  with  age,  but  the 
ilhmiiiial  ions  thus  executed  are  as  fresh  to-day 
as  thos(“  done  in  the  eailier  style.  Miss  Bayes’ 
aiiia/.iiig  lacidty  foi-  artistically  filling  spaces 


should  make  her  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  decorating  in  two 
dimensions ;  and  were  it  possible 
to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the 
ornamentation  of  colTres,  etc. — 
a  class  of  work  so  exquisitely 
treated  by  the  primitive  masters 
— there  are  few  better  e(iuipped 
than  Miss  Bayes  to  lead  the 
renascence. 

Apart  from  her  Avork  and 
her  charming  personality,  there 
is  very  little  to  tell  about  Miss 
Bayes.  She  is  quite  young,  and 
comes  of  an  artistic  family,  a 
fact  to  be  noted  by  the  many 
believers  in  the  influence  of 
heredity  in  continuing  the  art¬ 
istic  temperament  in  families. 
Her  father  is  a  painter  and 
etcher  of  ability ;  her  brothers, 
Walter  and  Gilbert,  are  making 
reputations  for  themselves — one 
as  a  painter,  the  other  as  a 
sculptor  ;  and  her  elder  sister  is 
a  clever  designer  of  jewellery. 
In  this  sympathetic  atmosphere 
Miss  Jessie’s  talent  has  grown 
like  a  lovely  floAver  in  a  faA*- 
oured  clime.  She  has  also  re¬ 
ceived  much  encouragement  and  practical  help 
at  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Regent  Street,  Avhere  she  is  held  in  high 
esteem. 
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A  LADY’S  DRESS  OF  THE  TIME  OF  OEOROE  II. 

By  RICHARD  HEATH. 


I ''III-.  Ill-,  i-  fcrtaiiily  sometliing  in  the  ami¬ 
able  'iiiqilicil y  f)f  unadorned  nature  that 
pre.'i  I-,  oAcr  tlip  mind  a  more  noble  .sort  of 
‘  I  a ufjii  ill i t  y  and  a  loftier  sensation  of  ))lea.sure 
■  ill  e.'in  bi'  raised  Irom  the  nicer  scenes  of 
I"  tld  'entenee,  written  by  ]*ope  in  171.3, 
;.'i  ;  the  keynote  of  the  better  side  of  the 
'  '  '  "  liieli  eha racherised  the  sidjsequent 

'  ■  '  y.  and  Avhieh,  among  other  things, 
d  d-a-lf  in  fho  shajies  and  patterns 
I'l  h  -.ve(]  in  female  rlress.  But,  as  the 
O'l’  makes  iimre  noisi;  than  the  floAAdng 
'  '  '■  1  i'lienloiis  atid  eA’en  outrageous  re- 
ii  tb>-  progress  from  gorgeous  stiffness 


to  graceful  simplicity  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  critics,  and  even  to-day  someAvhat  prevent 
us  from  seeing  the  real  tendency  of  fashion. 

The  sentence  quoted  from  Pope  occurs  in  an 
article  in  the  Guardian,  A\diich  is  historical, 
since  to  it,  and  to  another  Avritten  by  Addison 
in  1712  for  the  Spectator,  the  great  r.eform  in 
English  gardening  is  said  to  OAve  its  origin. 
The  true  i)rinciples  of  good  taste  Avere  put 
forth  in  both  essays,  and,  being  echoed  in 
many  other  quarters,  affected  every  dej^artment 
of  the  arts. 

The  neAv  ideas  on  gardening  Avere  not  only 
Avelcomed,  but  speedily  realised.  Pope  himself 
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volution,  decay  and  dissolution  have  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  reactionary  spirit  travesties  the 
floral  idea  and  renders  it  ridiculous. 

The  dress  to  which  this  article  is  devoted 
touches  the  boundary  of  the  two  earlier  periods, 
and  a  few  remarks  on  the  contending  influences 
during  the  first  period  will  open  the  way  to 
its  consideration. 


A  LADY’S  DRESS,  TIME  OF  GEORGE  II. 
After  Hogarth. 


put  them  in  practice  in  the  grounds  of  his 
famous  villa  at  Twickenham ;  and  his  disciple, 
Kent,  who  was  a  landscape-painter,  carried  them 
out  on  a  wider  scale  at  Stowe  and  elsewhere- 
Thomson,  Mason,  and  Shenstone  followed  Addi¬ 
son  and  Pope ;  and  so  great  was  the  advance, 
that,  in  whatever  else  she  may  be  second,  in 
gardening  England  reached  and  kept  the  lead¬ 
ing  position.  Hence,  a  growing  interest 
in  flowers  and  floral  ornamentation.  The 
author  of  “  The  Seasons  ”  is  said  to  have 
influenced  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens 
at  Hagley  Park ;  and  in  his  “  Spring,” 
published  in  1728,  and  just  about  the 
time  when  Linnmus  was  beginning  to 
study  botany,  there  is  a  description  of 
the  finished  garden,  in  which  most  of  the 
spring  flowers  then  commonly  cultivated 
in  England  are  mentioned. 

Thomson  would  hardly  have  spent  so 
many  lines,  as  he  did,  and  taken  so  much 
pains  to  characterise  each  spring  flower, 
if  he  had  not  felt  sure  of  sympathetic 
readers.  The  love  of  flowers  became  at 
last  the  rage  ;  every  lady  wore  a  sprig  of 
natural  flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  men 
carried  bouquets  in  their  button-holes. 
Breakfast  tables  were  set  out  with  flowers. 

A  lady  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind  col¬ 
lected  flowers  and  made  an  herbarium, 
while  another  made  flowers  the  subject 
of  her  pencil ;  many  more  had  their  tam¬ 
bour-frames,  and  diligently  stitched  away, 
embroidering  floral  waistcoats  for  their 
husbands  or  lovers,  or  floral  patterns  for 
chairs,  screens,  and  even  carpets.  Some 
of  these  works  remain,  attesting  not  only 
the  prevalence  of  this  taste,  but  the  great 
skill  and  fine  feeling  it  aroused  in  the 
delineation  of  natural  effects. 

Without  denying  the  universality  of  the  love 
of  flowers  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  periods  in  which 
a  new  interest  in  nature  has  been  aroused  are 
always  marked  by  an  adoption  of  floral  forms 
in  art.  It  was  so  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  the  pantheistic 
mysticism  of  the  time.  Costume  sought  its 
forms,  colours,  material,  and  ornamentation  from 
the  floral  world.  A  similar  influence  was  oper¬ 
ating  in  female  costume  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  There  are  at  least  three  distinct  i^eriods  : 
in  the  first,  which  covers  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century,  we  find  the  new  tendency 
struggling  with  the  rigid  and  ugly  forms  of  a 
dying  past ;  then,  during  a  few  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  simplicity  and  natural 
forms  became  almost  universal  ;  while  in  the 
third  period,  continuing  to  the  eve  of  the  Re¬ 


The  rigid  forms  of  the  older  time  are  well 
typified  in  the  bodice,  which  by  the  kindness  of 
its  possessor.  Miss  Willson,  we  are  here  able  to 
figure.  The  back  square  in  outline  is  flat  as  a 
board.  Both  back  and  sides  are  stiffened  with 
whalebone  ;  at  least  seventy  pieces  may  be 
counted,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  is  covereil 
by  a  great  breast-plate  containing  about  thirty 
more  whalebones,  so  that  a  lady  thus  encased 
must  have  been  dagger-proof.  The  covering  is 
a  ruby-coloured  damask,  a  material  used  for 
ladies’  apparel  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Mrs.  Delany  speaks  of  visiting  some  rather 
miserly  cousin,  whose  wife  always  Avore  the 
same  queer  damask  gown.  This  bodice  links  on 
the  period  of  Avhich  Ave  are  treating  to  that  of 
the  later  Stuarts,  AA'hen,  denuded  of  their  lace 
and  other  ornaments,  female  figures  looked  as 
if  they  Avere  eai’A^ed  in  aa’oocI  or  cast  in  iron. 
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THE  Possession  of  Miss  Willson. 


However,  this  bodice 
is  already  less  ugly 
than  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded,  and  was  even 
capable  in  the  hands 
of  a  'Watteau  of  add¬ 
ing  to  the  interest  of 
a  figure. 

The  wooden,  cast- 
iron  rigidity  of  the 
female  figure  at  the 
opening  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  may  be  seen  in 
the  V-shaped  bodices 
and  rounded  milestone 
shirts  of  three  ladies 
from  a  picture  of  the 
Gardens  at  Hampton 
Court  as  given  by 
Fairholt.  And  the 
bourn  t(j  wliich  the  old  forms  of  society  in 

W'e.stern  l'']urope  was  tending  plainly  indicated 

itself  in  the  costume  which  prevailed  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  during  the  later  years  of  Louis  XIV. 
This  funereal  style  only  continned  for  a  time; 
the  world  that  was  passing  aAvay  refused  to 
die  ill  forms  so  ascetic  and  penitential.  Pope’s 
hues  on  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  1730  are 
jii't  as  applicable  to  the  lying, 
or.  rather,  the  dying  in  state 
of  the  old  order  of  things: — 

“(iclions!  in  woollen,  ’twonld  a 
Miint  provoki! 

iW’eic  till*  l.ist  words  that  poor 
.\;ii'ciss;i  spoke), 

.\o,  lei  a  charming  chintz,  and 
I’linssels’  lace 

Wrap  iny  cold  iinilis,  and  .shade 
ni>’  lifele>?,  lace; 

One  wonlil  not,  sure,  he  fi  ightfnl 
when  one’s  di-ad 

And  I  Jetty  give  tlii.s  cheek  a 
little  led.” 


Nothing,  jiftcr  .‘ill,  so  oiit- 
l  agt  oil  ;  for  liicc,  and  hice  of 
th-  lio't  f|ii;ility,  h.'is  from 

‘III-  immemorial  been  cou- 
■  I  ‘  1  api»ropriate  ;ip))arcl 

•  ■  h-M.I  Lo-iitilil y.  Eticc,  Mrs. 
I’a  ei  t :  II  U-,  i  still  ob- 

ifom  tlifr  tombs  in 
■  ■  in  I  Ic-  :  somet  imes 
■Old  mcudeil  before 
'  !.  ■  it  oftcner  vended 

■  d  di.-Kii;  t  ing  con- 
■  t  I  ’a  iermo  1  he  mum- 
■  !  lebralerl  cat.'i- 
d  the  ( 'a  ])U  c  h  i  n 
mav  1)0  seen  thus 
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adorned.  In  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden, 
and  the  north  of 
Europe  the  custom 
was  universal,  and 
it  also  prevailed 
in  England,  where, 
as  the  lines  above 
indicate,  and  cer¬ 
tain  advertise¬ 
ments  quoted  by 
Mrs.  Palliser  show, 
a  humbler  material 
—  called  “  Avoolen 
lace” — Avas  used. 

So  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  fa¬ 
shion  swathed  its 
votaries  like  the 
corpse  of  Aurora 

Kouigsmarck  in  masses  of  lace.  Queen  Mary’s 
account  for  lace  amounted  in  1691  to  £1,918. 
Another  lady’s  bill  in  1712,  for  Mechlin  and 
Brussels  lace  alone,  reached  the  sum  of  £1,418  14s. 
Queen  Mary,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  fine  portrait 
by  Vandervaart,  was  literally  embowered  in  lace. 

Mrs.  Palliser  says,  “  Their  Flanders  lace 
heads,  Avith  eugageants  or 
ruffles,  and  the  dress  covered 
Avith  lace  frills  and  flounces, 
every  jAart  of  the  garment  in 
cnrl,  caused  a  lady  to  re¬ 
semble  a  Friesland  hen.”  Lace 
AA'as,  according  to  Swdft,  an 
all-important  subject  of  female 
conversation,  and  husbands 
considered  it  a  necessary  ar¬ 
ticle  of  female  equipment ;  for 
AA^as  it  not  the  mark  of  social 
position  ?  “  As  swords  with 

courage,  gentility  with  lace.” 
And  so  completely  Avas  it 
considered  the  badge  of  a 
patrician  that  men  indulged 
in  it  with  the  extravagance 
of  Avomen,  and  actually  Avent 
into  battle  thus  arrayed : — 

“  To  Avar  tlie  troops  advance 
Adorned  and  trimmed  like  females 
for  the  dance ; 

DoAvn  sinks  Lothario,  sent  by  one 
dire  blow, 

A  Avell-dress’d  hero,  to  the  shades 
below.” 


A  LADY'S  DRESS, 
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After  Wattfau. 


TIME  OF 


And  as  young  girls  gave 
their  hair  the  aspect  of  old 
age,  so  they  too  Avore 
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gentility’s  grave-clothes  and  dressed  in  lace-heads 
and  rnffles.  Even  in  the  abandon  of  private  life 
the  aprons,  ruffles,  tuckers,  etc,,  of  children  of 
quality  were  edged  with  lace,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  great  picture  at  Hampton  Court  of  the 
family  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Against  all  this  the  new  spirit  strove ;  and 
its  influence  begins,  at  the  period  to  which  we 
have  arrived,  to  be  predominant.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  reaction  after  reaction,  the  old  forms 
‘‘tarting  up  again  and  again,  the  farthingale 
reappearing  in  the  hoop,  the  tall  foxdayiges  in 
the  pyramid  of  hair,  while  masks,  patches,  and 
rouge  were  continually  being  used.  And  to  all 
these  bad  fashions  the  eighteenth  century  added 
the  flnal  sign  of  coming  dissolution — and  that 
was  the  use  of  hair-powder.  To  this  worst  of 
all  unrealities  the  new  spirit  was,  of  course, 
opposed  ;  and  we  see,  during  this  period  of 
contending  influences,  that  many  people  of  both 
sexes  wore  their  hair  of  its  natural  colour. 


To  this  period  the  dress  before  us  belongs, 
and  its  lines  are,  on  the  whole,  graceful 
and  well  contrasted.  Unfortunately  for  its  full 
effect,  it  evidently  was  made  for  a  very  short 
person,  the  skirt  being  only  about  forty- 
three  inches  in  length.  The  back,  which  is 
pleated,  is  cut  as  in  the  sack,  out  of  the  same 
piece  as  the  hinder  width  of  the  skirt ;  the 
front  of  the  skirt,  which  is  cut  open  on  both 
sides  ten  inches,  is  tied  up  round  the  Avaist ; 
the  two  lappets  or  shoulder-straps,  which  ex¬ 
tended  on  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  dress 
to  more  than  four  inches  below  the  waist,  dis¬ 
playing  the  bodice,  which  often  now  appears 
without  any  breastplate,  as  shoAvu  in  our 
example,  the  two  sides  being  laced  up  in  front 
or  united  by  a  wide  black  ribbon,  or  a  band  of 
pearls,  or  a  series  of  buckles.  In  Hogarth’s 
“  High  Life  ”  we  have  an  example  of  these  lap¬ 
pets  being  kept  in  their  j^lace  by  a  wide  band 
extending  across  the  bosom,  and  a  girdle  at  the 
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waist ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
liberty  was  the  watchword  in  dress,  do  as  you 
please  the  fii'st  canon  in  taste. 

If  we  examine  the  stays  of  the  period,  of 
which  an  example  may  be  seen  in  the  Tavern 
Scene  in  the  “  Rake's  Progress,”  we  shall  see 
that  they  have  the  form  of  a  funnel-shaped 
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calyx,  out  of  which  the  bust  rises  like  a  flower. 
.\o  such  idea  could  be  suggested  when  the 
bodice  was  sha))ed  like  a  shield,  and  the  head 
elongated  with  a  tall  JoiiUinf/es  and  heaps  of 
lae(!  ;  but  at  the  period  to  which  this  dress 
belong-  tln^  headdi’ess  was  growing  more  and 
more  -simple.  An  old  lady  might  wear,  Avhen 
airaved  for  Gonrl,  a  spiig  of  diamonds,  wdth 
...  i  jewel-,,  in  h(!r  hair,  l>ut  a  young  lady 
contented  herself  with  a  blonde  caj)  that  just 
I..-,  ere.)  the  top  of  her  h(;ad,  and  stood  out  in 
the  form  of  a  liutterlly  with  its  Avings  not 
..  .ite  <-\ten.led.  having  frilled  la))i)ets  tied  tinder 
'  n  with  ))ink-an<l-green  ribbons.  And  the 
thi  ])erio<l  were  not  the  harsh 
...  to.»  eominoidy  use,  but  their  hues 
I-  breath  of  nature  and  her  endless 
;  it  the  point  in  which  the  (;ut  of  the 
t  .  ■  1  i-  most  distinctly  floral  is  the 
d;.  leeves.  Coming  down  to  the 
I  t  rniinate  in  a  double  culT,  shaped 


like  the  petals  of  a  rose,  and  falling  one  OA’er 
the  other  in  the  same  Avay,  the  inner  one,  how¬ 
ever,  being  the  larger.  This  resemblance  to  a 
polypetalous  flower  is  increased  Avhen  these 
double  cuffs  fell  over  two,  or  even  three,  nifties 
of  the  same  shape. 

“  It  is  not,”  writes  Mrs.  Delany  under  date 
7th  October,  1752,  “a  floirered  gotrn  or  a  laced 
cap  that  AAull  disguise  innate  meanness !  ” — show¬ 
ing  that  at  the  time  this  fashion  in  costume 
Avas  that  of  the  best  society.  And  she  makes, 
in  the  course  of  her  letters,  references  to  several 
splendid  examples  of  floAvered  Court  dresses,  but 
none,  perhaps,  more  characteristic  of  the  fashion 
than  the  folloAAung  description  of  a  dress  she 
saw  at  Court  in  February,  1741:  “The  Duchess 
of  Queensberry’s  clothes  pleased  me  best ;  they 
AA^ere  white  satin  embroidered — the  bottom  of 
the  petticoat  brown  hills  covered  with  all  sorts 
of  weeds  ;  and  every  breadth  had  an  old  stump 
of  a  tree  that  ran  up  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
petticoat,  broken  and  ragged  and  Avorked  Avith 
broAvn  chenille,  round  which  twined  nastersians, 
ivy,  honeysuckles,  jAeriAAnnkles,  convolvuluses, 
and  all  sorts  of  tAA’iniug  floAvers,  which  spread 
and  covered  the  petticoat  ;  vines,  with  the 
leaves  variegated  as  you  have  seen  them  by 
the  sun,  all  rather  smaller  than  nature,  Avhich 
makes  them  look  very  light ;  the  robings  and 
facings  Avere  little  green  banks  Avith  all  sorts  of 
Aveeds  ;  and  the  sleeves  and  the  rest  of  the  gOAvn 
loose,  tAvining  branches  of  the  same  sort  as 
those  on  the  jietticoat.  IMany  of  the  leaves 
Avere  finished  AAuth  gold,  and  part  of  the  stumps 
of  the  trees  looked  like  the  gilding  of  the  sun.” 

And  the  universality  of  this  taste  for  floral 
patterns  is  shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  it  AA^as 
equally  adopted  by  men.  Mrs.  Delany  mentions 
that  at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
daughter  of  George  II,  “  the  waistcoats  of  the 
men  Avere  universally  brocades  ivith  large 
dlowers.” 

This  tendency  to  go  to  nature  for  ideas 
about  costume  sometimes  Avorked  unconsciously, 
as  Avhen  these  fair  human  floAvers,  Avishful  to 
hide  their  charms  and  yet  take  the  air,  put  on 
long  straight  camlet  cloaks,  Avhich  closed  before 
and  on  each  side,  Avith  a  slit  through  which  to 
put  their  arms,  and  a  hood  of  the  same  stuff, 
tied  under  the  chin. 

Peg  Woffington,  whose  career  Mr.  Molloy  has 
Avritten  so  sympathetically,  Avas  a  typical  flower 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  fair  example. 
Many  in  apparently  better  ijositions,  possessing 
less  balance  of  character,  ended  miserably. 
It  Avas  only  a  too  common  characteristic  and 
experience  of  the  age. 


POTTERY 
By  F.  Bruse. 


A  POTTER  OF  LUBECK. 


The  new  inovenient  in  the  crafts  has  extended 
in  no  slight  degree  to  that  of  the  potter ; 
but  its  manifestations  have  been  rather  the  result 
of  external  influences  than  internal  developments. 
Various  artists  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
mastery  of  the  potter's  craft  with  much  success, 
and,  bringing  thereto  new  ideas  of  colour,  form, 
and  ornamentation,  have  produced  notable  works 
in  one  branch  or  another  of  ceramics,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  technique  and  that  of 
decoration.  But  there  have  hitherto  been  few 
cases  of  the  individual  potter,  who  gets  his  living 
by  making  the  ordinary  utensils  of  domestic  life, 
turning  his  attention  with  any  success  to  the 
IDrodnetion  of  what  one  might  perhaps  call 
consciously -decorative  wares.  That  an  artizau 
of  this  class  should  take  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  men  whom  the  unhappy  but  too  common 
conservatism  of  the  modern  handicraftsman 
would  generally  regal’d  as  interlopers  is  in 
itself  somewhat  remarkable.  But  that,  with  the 
narrow  means  at  his  disposal,  and  using  only 
the  simple  processes  of  his  everyday  trade,  he 
should  succeed  in  turning  out  pots  which,  as 
decoration,  are  equal  to  many  more  pretentious 
and  highly-advertised  objects,  seemed  a  fact  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  record.  On 
this  page  are  given  illustrations  of  five  pots  made 
by  F.  Bruse,  of  Liibeck,  a  potter  whose  ordinary 


business  it  is  to  make  cooking-vessels  and  the 
like,  and  sell  them  himself  in  a  little  shop  in 
the  Wahmstrasse.  Once  in  a  way  he  finds 
time  to  experiment.  These  pieces  were  chosen 
from  among  a  score  or  so  of  more  or  less  success- 
fid  trial-pieces,  of  which  one  only— the  two- 
handled  jar  here  figured — was  visible  in  the 
shop- window  from  the  street,  and  drew  the 
purchaser  within-doors  to  explore.  Two  only 
of  the  five  specimens  have  pattern,  in  each  case 
a  simple  flower  arranged  quite  artlessly,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  instinctive  taste,  and 
evidently  made  by  painting  the  glaze-colour 
on  the  pot,  with  perhaps  a  little  water  as  a 
medium.  The  others  have  run  -  glazes  quite 
excellent  in  colour  and  showing  evidences  of 
efficient  control  on  the  part  of  the  maker.  The 
body  is  earthenware,  buff,  brown,  or  dark  red,  of 
varying  softness  ;  that  of  the  wide-necked  vase — 
of  which  the  colour  is  a  very  fine  green  shot 
with  rich  brown — is  the  hardest.  Some  of  the 
pieces  are  stamped  “  F.  Bruse,  Liibeck.”  The 
glazes  are  those  ordinarily  used  for  earthen- 
Avare,  and  are  not  technically  perfect  by  any 
means.  But  the  decoratiA^e  result  is  good, 
and  the  simplicity  and  genuineness  of  the 
whole  series  give  them  a  very  pleasant  recom¬ 
mendation  to  one  AA’ho  loA^es  real  handicrafts- 
manship.  E.  F.  S. 
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Reviews.  Miroir  de  la  Vie.  By  Boberf  de  In 

Sizeranne.  With  Thirty-four  Illustra¬ 
tions.  (Hachette  <fe  Cie.  3fr.  50  c.) 

This  series  of  essays  on  aesthetic  eA’olution  covers 
four  sections  :  “  Hilsthetic  Beauty  of  the  Battlefield, 
“Caricature,”  “The  Modernity  of  the  Evangelists,” 
and  “Children’s  Portraits.”  Monsieur  de  la  Sizeranne 
is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  brightest 


yet  one  of  the  most  A’ersatile  and  incisive  of  Avriters 
upon  art,  and  this  work  is  no  exception  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  writings.  He  holds  one  of  the  most 
polished  pens  in  France.  His  work  is  ahvays  fine 
literature  as  well  as  good  logic  and  excellent  art,  and 
he  has  shown  that  the  French  apostle  of  Buskin  can 
be  as  delightful  and  attractiA-e  almost  as  the  master 
himself.  The  whole  essay  on  the  artistic  aspect  of  the 
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battlefield  deals,  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  with 
th(“  ancient  renderings  of  battles,  the  more  modern 
renderings  of  Dehret.  Bomgeois,  Carle  Vernet,  and  the 
like,  with  the  still  more  recent  representations  hy 
Bontignier,  and  the  war  artists  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  transcrihers  of  the  battle  as  we  see  it  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  Cuban,  Philippine,  and  Boer  wars. 
The  contrast  is  extremely  striking,  bnt  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
war-artist's  observation  as  it  is  of  inherent  design  and 
a'sthetic  structure,  and  this  he  proves  by  the  con¬ 
trasted  sterns  of  the  seventeenth  century  galleon  and 


ings  of  M.  Steinlen,  called  “Dans  la  Vie,”  have  been 
continued  by  this  volume  of  M.  Huard,  a  hook  full 
of  humour,  observation,  and  keen  satii’e,  which  is 
classified  into  series  called  “Our  Officials,”  “Old 
Ladies,”  “Evenings  in  the  Provinces,”  “Men  who  have 
Retired,”  “At  the  Cafe,”  “Talkers  and  Sentimental¬ 
ists,”  and  “Types  and  Scenes.”  M.  Huard  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  draughtsman  who,  in  the  fashion  we  deplore 
in  many  modern  French  artists,  often  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  talent  and  produce  mere  ugliness ;  but  the 
types  are  always  clear.  The  humour,  rarely  ill-natured 
or  bitter,  is  nevertheless  cutting  :  little  weaknesses  are 


CfME.  AFTER  THE  ASSYRIAN  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  JONATHAN.  THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  II 

BAS-RELIEF  AT  KHORSABAD.  BY  FRA  ANGELICO,  IN  THE  FROM  JUDGE.’  9  NDV..  1895.  BY  CARAN  D’ACHE. 

ACCADEMIA,  IN  FLORENCE. 

THE  EAGLE  IN  SYMBOLIC  CARICATURE. 

Frop.^  Le  MiroiR  oe  la  Vie.' 


I  h<- twciil  ici  h  cent  m  y  ci  uiser.  An  essay  of  an  illuniin- 
.'iliiig  yet  of  .-i  profound  kind,  upf)n  the  art  of  cari. 
■  ill me,  .'ei-ms  t(j  go  ;i  littlc!  further  ajKl  to  probe  a 
lit  I  If  (Iffpei-  than  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  pre- 
vion  wiitei>,  ikjL  onlj-  he(;ause  M.  de  la  Sizeranne 
■hiM.  !•  to  ifgjird  the  characters  with  which  he  deals 
ii-*l  .  lilt-  .si)Ie  object  of  his  impliry  but  merely  as 
.1  ymptom  of  that  c.ast  and  frame  of  mind  which 
pn  biifd  them.  gi\ing  us  logical  conclusions  which 
;  -  iiy  fiii-mer  wrilers  would  have  been  mentally 
ne.  p.ibl.  of  dr.iwing.  This  section,  at  least,  of  the 

lioukl  be  f i;imla|j-d  into  all  languages,  for  its 
fleaiji  ipf  vi  ion  and  excellence  of  .analysis.  In  fact, 

II  t  -ok  oonn  these  essays  are  even  more  striking 
'  I  lip  were  when  they  ajijieaied  in  the  Acri/c  des 

\;-.iid,s,  ami  we  recognise  that  they  are  not  the 
I  pt‘  ■•nt.itioii  of  theoiaes,  btit  the  well-digested 

thought  of  a  lifetime.  We  have  hut  one 
-•dirt  the  volumi',  and  that  is  the  tihsence 
iiiiiipi.ite  to  en.ahle  us  to  refer  easily  to 
a.o  .and  iletails  of  the  author’s  argu- 

-b'lidred  Drawings  by  (’luirles  ffiuird. 
Ifsii  'i  riiiz.rn.  (I'aris:  I^iazz.a  k  Die. 

■  ^  t  Co;  ting  in  a  handy  volume  the 
o-  bar  Iminoiou:  and  satirical  artists, 
;i  •  r-  y  adojited  in  France,  is  one  which 
,  ’  t  iinita  ed  in  England.  The  draw- 


remorselessly  laid  hare,  and  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
a  man — half  Diogenes,  half  Democritus — who  looks 
with  kindly  and  almost  sympathetic  contempt  upon 
the  shortcomings  of  his  race,  and  never  seeks  to  bring 
forward  the  finer  qualities  which  we  know  to  be  in¬ 
herent  in  the  French  nation.  Perhaps  it  is  that  M. 
Huard  considers  that  virtues  and  merits  are  not  proper 
subjects  for  satire.  Certainly,  looking  through  his 
hundred  drawings,  we  might  imagine,  if  we  did  not 
know  better,  that  there  was  in  France  no  nobility — 
no  magnanimity  amongst  the  men,  and  no  beauty  and 
elegance  among  the  women.  The  collection,  therefore, 
is  a  good-humoured  piece  of  sarcasm  which  does  not 
profess  to  be  as  true  and  inclusive  as  the  title  sug¬ 
gests,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
entertaining,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  purest,  of 
all  the  works  of  its  kind  which  have  emanated  from 
the  Paris  press. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Vol.  IV  of  Supplement, 
XXVIII  of  complete  work.  Ele — Gla.  (The  Times 
and  A.  <fc  C.  Black.  1902.) 

This  great  work,  which  is  appearing  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  magazine,  proves  with  increasing  vividness 
in  each  successive  volume  the  wonderful  completeness 
of  the  undertaking.  It  is  noteworthy  that  to  the  art 
section  is  mainly  due  the  atti’active  illustrations  of  this 
volume,  although  the  proportion  of  artistic  subjects  is 
not  so  great ;  but  the  practice  of  accompanying  the 
biography  of  each  artist  with  a  reproduction  of  his  most 
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characteristic  work  is  fruitful  in  result.  The  article 
on  “Enamel,”  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  is  of  special 
Interest,  as  the  full  processes  (some  of  them  generally 
considered  to  be  “secret”)  are  fully  explained  by  our 
leading  expert.  The  present  position  of  “Engraving” 
is  fully  set  forth — “Etching,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wed- 
more;  “Mezzotint,”  by  Mr.  Gerald  Robinson  (a  very 
thorough  paper,  pi-actical  and  descriptive) ;  “  Litho¬ 
graphy,”  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Strange,  of  the  National  Art 
Library;  and  “Wood”  and  “Line”  by  Mr,  M.  H. 
Spielmann,  the  Editor  of  the  Art  Section.  The  article 
on  “Exhibitions,”  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Levey,  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  statistical  account  of  a  very  interesting- 
feature  in  our  social  and  economic  life  ;  the  modern 
developments  of  “Furniture”  ai’e  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
J.  Hungerford  Pollen,  and  of  “  Embroidery  ”  by  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Day  ;  and  there  are  the  following  biographical 
articles — “Fortuny”  and  “Frith,”  by  Mr.  Baldry ; 
“Gamier,”  by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers;  “Sir  John  Gilbert,” 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens;  and  “Gallait”  and  “Gerdme,” 
by  M.  Henri  Frantz.  In  the  archfeological  section  the 
excavations  of  “  Eleusis  ”  and  of  “  Epidaurus  ”  are 
dealt  with  fully  by  Professor  Gardner,  and  aj.’e  of  special 
value.  “Florence,”  by  Signor  Enrico  Corradini,  has 
also  sjjecial  reference  to  art.  To  review  so  vast  a 
work  is  unnecessary  ;  the  enumeration  of  main  features 
is  all  that  is  needful  to  show  how  indispensable  a 
work  is  the  Encyclopaalia  in  its  completed  form. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  By  James  A.  Manson. 

Illustrated.  (Walter  Scott.  191)2.) 

If  this  first  volume  of  a  new  series,  called  “  The 
Makers  of  British  Art,”  strikes  the  note  that  will  ring 
in  all  its  numbers,  we  have  here  a  novelty — biographies 
of  the  great  painters  written  by  men  of  letters  who 
claim  no  special  knowledge  of  art.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  large  class  of  readers  who  prefer  to  learn  about 
artists  from  one  of  themselves  without  the  interpret¬ 
ation  of  technical  details  and  without  the  assumption 
of  technical  knowledge.  Mr.  Manson,  a  man  of  natural 
taste,  has  done  his  work  with  great  thoroughness, 
telling  us  little  new,  but  combining  the  facts  he  has 
garnered  into  a  workmanlike  whole.  He  accepts  the 
view  that  was  held  of  Landseer  fifty  years  ago,  rather 
than  more  mature  judgment,  and  sides  with  Mr.  Frith 
in  slapping  those  wicked  art  critics  who  dared  to  say 
that  one  of  Landseer’s  rabbits  was  more  like  a  hare. 
The  real  drawback  to  the  volume  is  that  all  the 
illustrations  have  been  taken,  not  from  the  pictures 
themselves,  l)ut  from  engravings !  The  painter-char¬ 
acteristics  are,  therefore,  entirely  absent. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  E.  D'Esterve-Keellng.  (Walter 

Scott.  1902.) 

This  life  of  Reynolds  is,  perhaps,  more  critical  than 
Jlr.  Manson’s  “Landseer,”  but  it  is  rather  for  the 
general  reader  than,  as  it  claims  to  be,  for  “the 
student.”  It  is  sprightly  in  tone  and  full  of  anecdote 
— so  amiable  in  intention  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
here  to  challenge  many  of  the  dates  attributed  to  vari¬ 
ous  ])ictures.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  authoress,  no 
doubt,  as  she  has  simply  di-awn  on  the  authorities  she 
has  quoted ;  original  research  in  the  proper  quarter 
might  have  revealed  variations  of  a  character  not  only 
interesting,  but  valuable  in  the  compilation  of  a  new 
life.  In  this  volume,  also,  the  reproductions  are  from 
engravings,  not  from  the  pictures  themselves.  It  is  also 
a  pity  that  the  list  of  Reynolds’  pictures  should  have 
been  restricted  to  public  galleries  in  London — what 
can  he  the  value  of  it?  “Great  discredit”  is  charged 
to  Lord  Leightcm  for  plagiarising  one  of  Angelica 
4.59 


Kautfmann’s  picture.s,  which  the  authoress  also 
denounces.  Which? 

Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo,  Eine  Studie  von  Heinrich 
Modern.  (Vienna  :  Artaria  &  Co.  1902.) 

Tiepolo,  the  last  of  the  great  Italians,  has  not  been 
well  treated  by  art  writers  :  besides  the  brief  works  of 
Gheltof  in  Italian,  of  Leitschuh  and  Meissner  in  German, 
and  the  unique  French  contribution  “  Les  Tiepolo,”  by 
Henry  de  Chennevi^res,  there  has  been  nothing  avail- 


SYDNEY  CARTON  AND  THE  LITTLE  SEAMSTRESS. 

BY  Windsor  Fry,  R.B.A.  In  the  Manchester 
Autumn  Exhibition.  Photograph  by  F.  Hollyer. 

able  for  the  art  student  of  any  importance,  Herr 
Modern’s  able  study  on  the  great  decorator  is  the  more 
welcome,  but  a  translation  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
interests  of  English  readers.  It  is  a  well-classified 
sketch,  but  the  author  should  not  have  confined  his 
catalogue  to  those  in  Vienna.  The  three  excellent 
photogravures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  Tiepolo’s  char¬ 
acteristics— “  The  Triumph  of  Amphitrite,”  “Hera  and 
Selene,”  and  “Bacchus  and  Ai’iadne,”  and  they  are 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  studies. 

Gerard  Dou.  By  Dr.  Martin.  (George  Bell  V  Sons. 
5s.  net.) 

This  little  volume  gives  not  only  a  careful  account 
of  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  its  subject,  but  also  a 
vivid  description  of  the  state  of  art-culture  in  Holland  in 
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thelTlh  centni-y.  and  thus  incidentally  throws  consider¬ 
able  li^ht  upon  the  position  of  artists  at  that  important 
period.  Dr.  iMartin  dwells  especially  on  the  work  done 
at  Leyden,  the  onerous  conditions  of  the  picture  trade 
tliere,  and  the  foundation,  by  native  artists,  of  the  Art 
Duild  of  It) IS.  securing  them  from  the  competition  of 
all  outsiders.  He  passes  on  to  trace  the  career  of  Dou 
from  his  apprenticeship  as  a  boy  of  nine  to  the  “right 
good  plate-etcher  Bartholomeus  Dolendo,”  to  his  death 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
prosperity.  As  is  natural,  the  author  of  this  interesting 
memoir  dilates  on  the  happy  relations  between  Gerard 
I  )t)u  .ind  Rembrandt,  who  was  but  seven  years  his  senior, 
and  gives  a  very  touching  picture  of  the  patience  with 
w  hicii  the  old  mother  of  the  great  master  sat,  again  and 
.•I'uiin,  in  every  vaiiety  of  attitude,  to  the  enthusiastic 
voimg  artists  in  her  son’s  studio.  The  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  of  tins  volume  are,  as  is  usual  in  the  series, 
excellent  as  reproductions,  hut  for  this  very  reason 
thev  bring  out  forcibly  the  defects  which,  in  spite  of  his 
ui-eat  skdl  as  a  draughtsman,  prevented  Gerard  Dou 
from  attaining  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  painter. 

La  Comedie-Francaise  et  la  Revolution.  By  A.  Pong  in. 
(Rails:  Gaultier-Magnier  k  Cie.) 

Lovers  of  dramatic  art  will  read  this  stirring  book 
will)  avidity.  The  celebrated  troupe  took  their  share  in 
ilie  ])olitical  troubles  of  the  ’nineties,  and  they,  the 
••Comedians  of  the  King,”  ])ractically  defied  the  new 
n  ginir.  so  that  they  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  en 
„/o.s-.sr  in  IThd.  The  chapter  is  extremely  interesting; 
but  the  story  of  Talma  and  his  relations  with  the 
'I'lii'^.-itre.  and  other  passages  of  history,  are  not  less 
w.'ll-tolil  and  well-to-be-received.  It  is  an  epoch  we 
know  little  of,  we  in  England,  where  the  Comedie- 
i-'raneaise  is  so  cordially  appreciated;  and  we  are 
thankful  for  this  glimpse  of  the  inner  history  of  the 
gi’cat  institution. 

Rugs  :  Oriental  and  Occidental,  Antique  and  Modern. 
A  llandliook  for  Ready  Reference.  By  Ros((  Belle 
Hull.  (( 'hicago  :  AIcClurg  k  Co.) 

'I'hi-  is  such  a  beautifully  produced  book,  and  con- 
t.uM.'-  o  mucli  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  authoress, 
that  we  regret  to  be  unable  to  recommend  it  to  the 
ee.'ider.  Mir-s  Hr)lt  lias,  doubtless,  been  at  much  pains 
to.  olh-ct  her  informalion;  but  her  gleanings  have  not 
;.lway  lieeii  mi.h^rstood  when  they  were  right,  and  not 
;dwav  are  they  right,  either.  All  carpets  are  not 
pi  .  iiig  rugs,  nor  is  their  oiigin  in  every  case  exactly 
hat  i'  li.'i.-  st.iled.  II  is  to  be  hojied  that  a  carefully 
i.-  ii  e.l  edition  should  be  prep;ired,  for  the  blocks— half- 
■  lie  .■ind  eolonr.  too  are  much  too  good  to  be  lost  in 
ink  that  must  be  diser.idited  by  its  mistakes  in  the 
iinii  (if  many  experts  in  the  subject  trc’ated  oi  ; 
v.-t  il-.  e  i-  a  good  deal  of  connect  information  in  it 

!  '  I  me. 

Ls  Figure  Humaine.  I'af  I't  Paul  Richer. 

R.  ;  ( binll  i.  r  .Magnier  A  Ciix) 

.  k  t  uigni  li.'.l  anil  learned  author  of  “L’Art  et  la 
).  in  this  \  <)lume,  written  an  introduction 
„  1 .  .  ’  •will  ■eri.-s  wbieb  is  in  pi^ejiarat  ion.  ’J'bat 
.  1  l  al  of  ibi^  buinan  form.  On  the  artistic 
|,i-..ni  e.|  vobilnes  on  “'I’he  Alan,”  “The 
r  Chilli,"  “'I'he  Canons  of  Art,”  “The 
Until  ;  and  on  the  scientific,  a  .series  on 
.1.  '■  .ubjeet  -  from  the  jihysiological  point 
int  I  oilnet  ion  treats  in  the  main  of  the 
*1  re  and  oarmonising  the  artistic  aspect 
I  ,  ■  t  fir  ;-  ,d  de  , eloping  the  jest hetic  problems 

I  i  r  i  1-  ngge  .1  -  Rio poi' I  ioii ,  pljisl  i c  Ji luitoiny , 


artistic  physiology,  instantaneous  photography,  the 
ideal,  the  beautiful,  and  the  like,  are  all  heads  of  chap¬ 
ters  ;  but  they  are  dealt  with  in  so  modern  a  spirit, 
and  with  present-day  illustrations,  that  the  result  is  a 
treatise  in  which  aesthetics  are  made  a  popular  subject. 

Dictionnaire  des  Ventes  d’Art  (Dictionary  of  Art 
Sales).  By  Docteur  H.  3Iireur.  Vol.  II.  C  and  D. 
(Paris:  L.  Soullie.  1902.) 

The  second  volume  of  this  great  work,  from  Cabanel 
to  Dyckmans,  has  now  been  issued — 660  pages  of  the 
chief  sales  which  have  taken  place  in  Prance  and 
elsewhere  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  an  extraordinary  labour  conceived  on  a 
monumental  plan,  giving  a  bird’s-eye  view,  as  it  were, 
of  the  commercial  movement  of  art  for  two  hundred 
years  past.  If  we  set  aside  the  numerous  errors  of 
English  which  occur— without,  however,  masking  the 
real  significance,  a  blemish  which  might  easily  have 
been  avoided — we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  author 
and  publisher  as  warmly  as  we  were  compelled  to  do 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  To  Callot  are 
devoted  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  columns  duly 
classified,  so  that  the  work  is  a  catalogue  raisonne 
not  only  of  the  artists’  plates  but  of  the  prints  now 
held  by  other  hands.  Similarly,  the  Carracci,  Dela- 
roche,  Delacroix,  Chodowiecki,  Clouet,  Cranach,  Cuyp, 
Damesz  (Lucas  van  Leyden)  (twenty -six  columns), 
Daubigny  Dietrich  (twenty  columns),  Diirer  (seventy- 
five  columns),  and  Van  Dyck  (fifty-three  columns)  are 
subject  to  exhaustive  treatment,  for  the  work  deals 
not  only  with  painters  but  with  engravers,  draughts¬ 
men,  and  the  like.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  it  is 
not  too  fully  done,  but  of  this  neither  collector  nor 
dealer  is  likely  to  complain.  To  the  connoisseur  and 
art  historian  we  warmly  commend  the  work. 
Rembrandt.  By  Auguste  Breal.  Rossetti.  By  Ford 
AIadox  Hueffer.  (Duckworth  k  Co.) 

Pocket  volumes  of  great  artists  are,  no  doubt,  in 
demand,  and  these  will  satisfy  the  reader  who  needs 
but  a  brief  account,  prettily  illustrated,  of  each  painter. 
The  Rembrandt  is  an  excellent  sketch,  considering  its 
brevity.  That  by  Mr.  Hnelfer  on  his  uncle  is  not  less 
well-written,  but  far  less  good,  and  there  is  a  tone  of 
apology  running  through  it — an  apology  for  the  painter’s 
technical  shortcomings— which  strikes  us  as  overdone. 
The  series,  liowever,  cjirried  out  as  well  as  these 
volumes,  will  have  a  certain  vogue. 

William  Hogarth,  by  G.  Elliot  Anstrutheb; 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  by  Mbs.  Arthur  Bell; 
and  Ifans  Holbein,  by  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain,  are 
the  bitest  jidditions  to  Messrs.  Bell  k  Sons’  “Miniature 
Series  of  Painters”  (Is.  net).  Each  volume  is  well 
illustrated,  and  gives  an  admirable,  if  brief,  summary 
of  the  painters’  life  and  work. 

Albrecht  Diirer,  by  Lina  Eokenstein  (Duckworth  & 
Co.,  2s.  net),  is  a  brightly  written  little  biography,  in 
which  the  work  of  Diirer,  and  its  position  in  the  world 
of  :irt,  is  referred  to  with  that  (piiet  enthusiasm  which 
carries  conviction.  A  chronological  list  of  the  artist’s 
chief  works  forms  a  useful  appendix  to  the  book. 

The.  Dietionarii  of  Pholograj)hy.  By  E.  .1.  Wall  and 
T.  Bolas.  Eighth  Edition.  (Hazell.  1902.) 

This  importiint  work  is  indispensable  to  all  who  take 
;in  intelligent  and  scientific  interest  in  photography. 
It  is  practicjil  and  highly  technical.*  It  seems  to  be 
accurate  tliroughout — but,  surely,  on  page  399,  “Hydro- 
xylainine  Hydrochlorate  ”  should  read,  as  to  the  last 
word,  “Hydrochloride.”  The  article  on  “Portraiture” 
is  interesting  to  artists,  too. 
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La  Vita  NnoL'edi  Dante.  Con  le  illustrazioni  cli  Daxte 

Gabriele  Rossetti.  (Turin  and  Rome  :  Roux  <fc 

Viarengo.  1902.) 

It  was  an  excellent  idea— one  which  Rossetti  himself 
would  have  approved  with  gladness — to  issue  a  fine 
edition  of  the  “Vita  Nuove”  with  tlie  accompaniment 
of  his  Dantes(pie  pictures  and  di'awings  as  illustrations. 
The  introduction  hy  Signor  A.  Agi’esti  deals  sympa¬ 
thetically  with  the  artist  both  as  a  poet  and  a  iiainter. 

The  Student's  Manual  of  Artistic  Anatomi/,  hy  IMr. 
W.  J.  Mucklea"  (second  edition)  (Bailliere,  Tindall),  is 
very  useful  for  students  who  wish  to  see  muscles  and 
tendons  drawn  in  action.  But  why  “V.  R.”  on  a 
recently  issued  hook ?  Line  and  Form  (Bell  V  Soils), 
the  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  handbook  by 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  has  been  reprinted,  but  without 
alterations  ;  it  will  certainly  retain  its  popularity. 

The  Caxton  Series:  Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous 

Classics.  (G.  Newnes,  Ltd.  1902.  3s.  net  each.) 

The  new  numbers  of  this  pretty  series  include 
Washington  Irving’s  “Sketch  Book”  in  two  volumes, 
illustrated  hy  (Mr.  E.  .1.  Sullivan:  “A  Book  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  Ballads,”  illustrated  by  Mr.  Richard  Savage ; 
and  “The  Serious  Poems  of  Tom  Hood,”  with  illus¬ 
trations  hy  Mr.  (Manville  Fell.  The  first-named  is, 
perhaps,  not  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
illustrative  work.  There  is  a  summariness,  almost 
carelessness,  about  his  pen-and-ink  pictures  which 
does  not  contrast  favourably  with  previous  work  of 
his  own  or  with  that  of  his  colleagues  in  other 
numbei’S  of  the  series ;  yet  the  character  throughout 
is  good.  Neither  is  Mr.  Fell  at  his  best,  hut  his  draw¬ 
ings  are  always  interesting.  Mr.  Savage’s  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  delight,  and  adds  much  attractiveness  to 
what  is  already  an  extremely  attractive  series,  printed 
and  produced  with  excellent  taste  and  judgment.  The 
“Thin  Paper  Edition”  of  the  classic  writers  is  not 
only  pleasant,  hut  is  of  real  service  to  those  whose 
shelves  are  few  and  who  delight  in  carrying  on  their 
persons  the  works  of  our  great  writers  for  occasional 
reading.  In  a  small  volume,  weighing  but  two  or 
three  ounce.s,  we  have  the  “Works  of  Francis  Bacon” 
(Shakespeare’s  plays  not  included),  and  in  another  the 
“  Poems  of  Shelley  ”  complete,  yet  a  not  inconvenient  size 
for  the  side  pocket.  It  is  altogether  a  desirable  series. 

„  ,  ,  Note. — Comment  in  this  column  dues  not 

Books  Received.  i  i  i  i  i  j. 

prectuae  hoohs  from  suhse(juent  rerirtr. 

We  have  also  received  :  (1)  The  first  two  numbers  of 
The  Art  Workers'  Quarterly  (Chapman  &  Hall),  a  port¬ 
folio  of  piactical  design  for  decorative  and  apiilied  art, 
accompanied  hy  short  papers  hy  members ;  it  promises 
well.  (2)  Souvenir ;  Acisand  Gcdatea  ;  Masque  of  Love : 
as  produced  at  the  Great  Queen  Street  Theatre,  March 
10th,  1902,  written  by  Martin  Shaw  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig.  It  is  a  little  album  which  all  who 
admire  (Mr.  Craig’s  undoubted  talent  and  still  more 
unquestionable  originality  should  hasten  to  possess. 
There  is  something  of  Beardsley  about  his  quaintness 
of  design,  and  Blake  has  been  looked  at  too.  (3)  Some 
I'oenis  of  Edqjar  Allan  Poe  (Brimley  .lohnson.  Parts  I 
and  If),  with  drawings  hy  .James  J.  Guthrie,  who 
proves  again  that  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  poet,  whose 
ability  in  drawing  and  design  is  steadily  increasing. 
(4)  lAist  of  Photoqraphs  of  Original  Pictures  in  Puhlic 
Galleries  a tul  lAdvcde  Collections,  by  W.  A.  Mansell 

Co. — a  notable  catalogue  of  real  value  in  its  ar¬ 
rangement,  rendered  more  desirable  hy  the  addition 
of  some  nine-score  small  reproductions  of  the  most 


famous  pictures.  (5)  Nund)ers  of  The  Kokka  (The  Kokka 
Co.  :  Tokyo,  .Japan),  which  may  fairly  he  termed  the 
.Japanese  “Magazine  of  Art.”  Although  the  text  is 
partly  in  .Japanese,  the  English  reader  will  he  more 
than  grateful  for  the  plates.  Collotypes  and  colour- 
blocks  in  wood  are  alike  excellent.  The  J^rincess  Saigu, 
in  her  court  robes,  hy  Nohuzane  Fujiwara  (1177-1207)), 
is  a  triumph  of  sober  colour.  The  landscapes  by  the 
master,  Motonohu  Kand,  are  better  known.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
bury’s  English  notes  are  all  that  is  required.  (0)  Hints 
on  Wood  Carving  and  Hints  on  Chip  Cari-ing,  hy 
Miss  Eleanor  Roave  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Is.), 
are  useful  handbooks  for  beginners  in  these  recreative 
arts.  (7)  First  Stcjjs  ni  Photo-Micrography,  hy  F. 
Martin  Duncan,  F.R.IL8.  (8)  P.O.P..  hy  A.  Horslea' 
Hinton,  in  the  “Amateur  Photographer”  Library 
(Hazell,  Watson  ik  Viney.  Is.  net).  (9)  fn  Birdlaud 
irith  L'ield  Glass  and  Cionera,  hy  Oliver  G.  I*ikr 
(T.  Fisher  ITinvin.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.). 

Mr.  Frank  Bowcher’s  Coronation  Medal 
Miscellanea.  (see  p.  7)72)  is  Avithout  doubt  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  several  souvenirs  of  the 
great  eA’ent  of  the  year-  The  design  Avas  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Windsor  Fray’s  painting  of  “  Sydney  Carton  and 
the  Little  Seamstress,”  Avhich  has  been  on  exhibition  at 
Jjeighton  House,  is  noAV  in  the  Manchester  Autumn 
Exhibition.  The  picture  illustrates  the  following  pas.sage 
from  the  “Tale  of  Tavo  Cities”:  “Are  you  dying  for 
him,  sir?”  she  AA’hispered.  “And  his  Avife  and  child. 
Hush!  Yes.”  “O  Avill  you  let  me  hold  your  brave 
hand,  stranger?”  “Hush!  Yes,  my  poor  sister,  to 
the  last.” 

Obituary. 

The  death  has  occurred  of  M.  Alfred  Chanbrac, 
at  the  age  of  59,  illustrator  and  poster-designer ;  of 
(M.  Rene  C.  Felix  de  Gatines,  landscape-painter,  and 
secretary  of  the  Societe  Libre  des  Artistes  Franeais : 
of  M.  Victor  Higuet,  at  the  age  of  (57,  the  painter 
of  Oriental  subjects  ;  of  M.  Rinkenbach,  the  Alsatian 
painter;  and  of  Mr.  Tom  Merra,  the  AA-ell  -  knoAvn 
caricaturist  and  cartoonist,  at  the  age  of  .50  :  his  best 
work  Avas  a  series  of  coloured  cartoons  Avhich  appeared 
in  the  St.  Stephen's  Bevieic  between  the  years  1SS4-1890. 

Mr.  John  Tria'ETT  Nettleship  aatas  horn  at  Ketter¬ 
ing  in  1841,  and  Avas  educated  at  Durham.  He  recei\’ed 
his  art  training  at  Heatherley’s  and  the  Slade  Schools. 
He  commenced  to  exhibit  his  Avork  in  1871,  and  from 
that  year  onAvards  his  dramatic  studies  of  animals  Avere 
generally  to  be  seen  at  the  Academy  Exhibitions,  Avhile 
he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Institute  of  Oil 
Painters.  Mr.  Nettleship  was  an  author  as  Avell  as  an 
artist.  He  published  an  analysis  of  BroAvning’s  poems, 
and  subsequently  a  critical  essay  entitled  “  George 
Morland  and  the  Evolution  from  him  of  some  later 
Painters,”  Avhich  was  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Mr.  George  Dalziel,  who,  Avith  his  brothers 
Edward  and  John,  did  so  much  for  the  art  of  illus¬ 
tration  in  England,  Avasborn  in  1815.  When  tAventy  years 
of  age  he  came  to  London  as  a  pupil  of  C  harles  GraA , 
the  Avood  -  engraver.  The  influence  of  the  “Dalziel 
Brothers,”  and  the  great  Avorks  produced  hy  them,  cau 
never  be  over-estimated,  and  their  name  will  always  he 
associated  Avith  those  of  the  artists  of  the  ’sixties,  Avhom 
they  helped  to  immortalise.  The  story  of  their  life  is 
told  in  the  volume  which  is  noticed  on  p.  5.57  of  this 
number  of  The  Magazine  op  Art. 

Monsieur  Taco  Mesdag,  the  brother  of  the  eminent 
Dutch  sea-painter,  was  horn  in  Groningen  in  1829,  and 
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for  the  t^reater  part  of  his  life  followed  his  father’s 
hiisiness  as  a  jeweller.  Lite  in  life  he  turned  his 
attention  to  landscape  -  painting,  and  produced  work 
of  a  pleasing  character.  At  the  Brussels  International 
Exhibition  he  acted  as  Royal  Coinniissioner  for  the 
Fine-Ai't  Section.  The  announcement  of  his  death  was 
at  first  supposed  to  refer  to  his  hetter-known  brother, 
Hendrik  AVillein  i\Iesdag,  and  in  our  last  numher  a  brief 
I'eference  was  so  made  in  our  obituary  column. 

-M.  Jkiiax  Georges  Vibert  entered  the  Ecole  des 
Heaux-Arts  in  ISaT,  at  the  age  of  17.  He  studied  first 
under  Felix  Barrias,  and  made  his  ddhut  at  the  Salon  in 
ISdif.  He  was  awarded  medals  in  1861,  1867,  and  1868, 
and  was  decorated  for  gallantry  in  the  war  of  1870. 
At  th(‘  Uni  versal  Exhibition  of  1878  he  was  awarded 
.1  third-class  medal,  and  at  the  Exhibition  of  1889  he  was 


for  the  most  part  of  female  figures.  In  1887  he  decided 
to  begin  the  work  by  which  he  has  made  his  name 
known  throughout  England  and  America — the  illus¬ 
trated  “Life  of  Christ.”  For  this  purpose  he  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  Holy  Land  studying  the  people, 
costumes,  and  so  forth,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  350 
finished  water-colours  illustrating  the  Gospel  stories. 
These  works  are  now  in  a  Brooklyn  gallery.  For 
the  last  six  years  M.  Tissot  lived  in  the  Abbey  of 
BoTiillon,  in  the  Department  of  Douhs,  where  he  worked 
on  another  series  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  Old 
Testament.  This  work  was  finished  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  An  article  on  M.  Tissot  appeared  in  this 
Magazine  in  November,  1891. 

M.  Louis  Henri  Deschamps,  the  painter  of  children 
j)ar  excellence,  was  born  at  Montelimar  in  1816.  He 
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By  Frank  Bowchek. 

pi-omolcd  to  oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  earlier 
woi  ks  were  executed  in  water-colours,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  which  is  “Christian  Martyrs  in  the  Lions’ 
Hen."  Other  well-known  pictures  are  “  L’Antichamhre 
<le  .Mon.seigneur  ”  and  the  “  Ih'-cit  du  Missionaire.”  He 
executed  ;i  great  nnmher  of  poidi'aits  and  a  large  decora¬ 
tive  work.  “The  Ai)otheosis  of  M.  Thiers,”  which  created 
^onie  excitement  on  its  exhibition  in  1878.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  fhc!  Soci('-t(‘  des  Aquarellists. 

.M.  .1  a.mils  'I’ls.so'f,  thf?  i)ainter  of  the  extraordinary 
■  I  ii's  of  water-colours  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ, 
w.r  horn  at  Nantes  in  1836,  and  thus  at  his  death  had 
l•■.!■hed  the  ;ige  of  66.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hip[)olyte 
Fl.'iin..  in  and  Loui.-  I/imothe.  He  enteied  the  Ecole 
'O  It  ..  -\rt  .  in  1857,  and  exhil)iled  his  first  picture 
.  •  ;.  e-  r  l.iter.  His  earliest  works  W(‘i-e  chiefly  I'cpi-e- 
tioii  f>f  tin;  v.arious  .saints,  which  wer(‘  followed  by 
j.i.iir  :!  -  lid  a  ■■■•ries  of  pictui’es  illustr/iting  the  story 

f  an  ‘  r  oni'  of  these,  “ 'I'he  Meeting  of  Faust  and 
r  '  -.  i  in  the  Louvre.  I le  next  attracted  notice 
painting'  as  “'I'he  Retuiii  of  the  Prodigal  .Son,” 
slers,”  “  5'oung  I^ady  in  Church,”  “ 'I’lie 
;d  186)1),  “  \  Young  Lady  .Singing  at  the 
'  oe- dences”  (1867).  After  the  war  he  took 
-lenec  in  England,  where  he  hec.'ime  successful 
■  sinter.  ;ind  .also  turned  his  attention  tt) 

'■  :  ee!i  1S75  .'ind  1886  he  published  71  plates. 


entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1872,  and  studied 
under  Cabanel.  His  first  work  at  the  Salon  was 
“  Children  and  Chickens  ”  (1873).  In  1877  he  obtained 
a  third-class  medal  for  his  portrait  of  General  Charlton 
and  “La  Pauvrette,”  and  in  1878  the  “Petite  Cribleuse 
Defendant  son  Grain  ”  was  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Montelimar. 
The  following  year  the  State  again  acquired  his  picture, 
“The  Death  of  Mireille  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Sea,”  wiiich  was  sent  to  the  Marseilles  Museum,  and 
again  in  1881  his  picture  of  “Vincent  Wounded”  was 
purchased  for  the  Avignon  Museum.  In  1884  “  Choses 
Vues  un  .lour  de  Printemps”  was  bought  for  Carcassone 
and  “  L’Ahandonnee  ”  for  the  Luxembourg.  In  1886  “La 
Folle ”  was  purchased  for  the  Rochelle  Museum.  “The 
Sleep  of  Jesus”  (1887)  and  “La  Consolatrice  des  Afflig^s” 
(1888)  are  two  of  his  most  popular  works,  the  latter  of 
which  is  in  the  Rochefort  Museum.  At  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1889  his  collection  of  ten  works  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal,  and  in  1892  the  Legion  of 
Honour  w.is  bestowed  upon  him.  In  1900  he  was 
awai’ded  the  gold  medal  for  “Charity,”  “Prayer,” 
“'The  Scholar,”  “Gitana,”  “A  Portrait  of  Himself,” 
and  two  pastels.  Other  well-known  works — many  of 
which  are  popularised  by  engravings — are  “The  Birth 
of  Love,”  “Flowers  of  the  Field,”  “The  Death  of 
(,'hrist,”  “At  the  Holy  'Table,”  and  “Bethlehem.” 
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Coronation,  Artistic  Aspects  of  the,  405  ; 
Honours  for  Artists,  474;  Echoes  of  the, 
537 ;  Medal,  572 

Coronation  Medal  by  F.  Bowcher,  572 
Cottet,  Charles,  Life  and  Work  of,  481 
Crown,  Development  of  the,  406 
“  Cymric  ”  Metal  Work,  271 


Dalou,  Jules,  Memoir  of,  376 
Decorative  Art,  Modern  Development  of, 
489 

Delasalle,  Angfele,  Life  and  Work  of,  349 ; 

Exhibition  at  Grafton  Gallery,  477 
Delhi,  Indian  Art  Exhibition  at,  473 
Design,  Modern,  as  Shown  at  Turin,  489 
Devotional  Jewellery  in  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson’s 
Collection,  153 

Dicksee,  F.,  R.A.,  “La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci,”  .394 

Dresden  China,  Sales  of,  185 
Duhem,  Henri,  as  Idealist,  25 


Edinburgh  City  Chamber's,  Decoration  of, 
384 

Eighteenth  Century  Art  at  Guildhall,  417 
Eiectrotyping  for  Sculptors,  299 
Embroidery,  Leek,  550 
English  Costume  :  a  Lady’s  Dress  of  the 
Time  of  George  II,  562 
English  Pictures  in  France,  M.  Chbramy’s 
Collection,  108 
Exhibitions 

Abbey,  E.  A.,  R.A.,  Designs  for  Boston 
Library  at  Guildhall,  140 
Agnew’s,  Water  Colours  at,  284 
American  Art  Association  of  Paris,  331 
Baillie’s  Gallery,  141 
Barclay,  Miss,  Kashmir  Sketches,  382 
Brittain,  Charles  E.,  at  Mendoza’s,  382 
Beerbchm,  Max,  at  Carfax’s,  190 
Benjamin  -  Constant,  J.  -  J.,  at  Grafton 
Gallery,  431 

Bone,  Miiirhead,  at  Carfax  Gallery,  431 
“  British  Monarchs  "  at  New  Gallery,  252 
Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  141 
Cameron,  D.  Y.,  at  Gutekunst’s,  431 
Cassell’s  Black  and  White  Exhibition,  478 
Cassiers,  M.  H.,  at  the  Holland  Gallery, 
477 

Collins,  W.  W.,  at  Fine  Art  Society,  190 
Conder,  C.,  Fans  at  Continental  Gallery, 
432 

Cornish  Painters  at  Whitechapel,  380 
Delasalle,  Ang61e,  at  Grafton  Gallery,  477 
Dudley  Gallery,  190,  281,  477 
Dutch  Gallery,  478 
Earl,  Maud,  at  Graves’s,  382 
Finn,  H.  J.,  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  432 
Fletcher,  Hanslip,  London  Sketches,  382 
French  Gallery,  382 

Fulleylove,  J.,  “Holy  Land”  at  Fine  Art 
Society,  284 

Farniss,  Harry,  at  Woodbury  Gallery,  524 
Glasgow  Institute,  475 
Gould,  F.  C.,  at  Continental  Gallery,  477 
Goupil  Gallery,  Dutch  and  French  Masters 
at,  140 

Goupil  Gallery,  478 

Green,  Valentine,  Mezzotints  by,  at  Col- 
naglii’s,  286 

Groux,  Henri  dc,  at  Petit  Gallery,  Paris, 
28.3 

Guildhall,  French  Art  at,  417 
Halkett,  G.  R.,  at  Woodbury  Gallery,  5‘24 
Hardy,  Dudley,  at  Continental  Gallery,  431 
Hare,  Augustus  C.,  at  Leicester  Gallery, 
524 

Ilartrick,  Mrs.,  “The  Twelve  Months,” 
432 

Hensley,  Mrs.  Philip,  Flower  Studies,  .382 
Ilollycr,  F.,  Photographs  at  Dudley  Gal¬ 
lery,  239 
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Exhibitions  {continued) 

Housman,  Laurence,  at  Fine  Art  Society, 
UO 

Hughes,  Talbot,  at  Fine  Art  Society,  140 
International  Art  at  the  Royal  Institute, 
72 

Janies,  F.  E.,  at  Dutch  Gallery,  190 
Kelly,  Talbot,  at  Fine  Art  Society,  431 
Lamond,  B,  W,,  at  Clifford  Gallery,  431 
Lauder,  C.  J.,  at  Continental  Gallery,  190 
Liv^erpool  Autumn  Exhibition,  286 
McLean's  Gallery,  140 
Manning,  W.  Westley,  at  Continental 
Gallery,  284 

Mappin  Art  Gallery,  French  Pictures  at, 
191 

Medallists.  Society  of,  141 
Menpes,  Mortimer,  at  Fine  Art  Society, 
431 

Mezzotints  at  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
411 

IMostyn,  Tom,  “Christ  and  the  Little 
Child,  ’  431 

New  English  Art  Club,  1,39,  430 

New  Gallery,  “British  IMonarchs”  at,  252 

New  Gallery,  439 

New  South  IVales  Art  Society,  331 
Oil  Painters,  Society  of,  238 
Oxford  Art  Society,  111 
Pastel  Society,  177 

Paterson,  James,  Drawings  of  Tenerilfe, 
477 

Paton,  Sir  Noel,  at  Fine  Art  Society,  524 
Pearse,  Alfred,  at  Mctjueen'a  Gallery,  478 
Photographic  Exhibitions,  The,  91 
Pisa,  Alberto,  at  Fine  Art  Society,  140 
Portrait  Painters,  Society  of,  140 
Raeburn,  Sir  H.,  Works  by,  at  Forbes  & 
Paterson’s,  431 

Rembrandt  at  Obach’.s  and  Gutekunst’s, 
140 

Rich,  A.  W.,  at  Egyptian  Hall,  286 
Ridley  Art  Club,  431 

Rimington,  Wallace,  at  Fine  Art  Society, 
431 

Riviere,  Briton,  R.  A.,  at  Fine  Art  Society, 
431 

Royal  Academy,  Old  Masters  at,  224  ; 
Summer,  355,  393 

Royal  College  of  Art  and  the  Coronation 
Decorations,  537 
Royal  Female  School  of  Art,  94 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  524 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  476 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  139,  430 
Salons,  The,  443,  504 
Shaw,  Byam,  at  Dowdeswell's,  477 
Shepherd  s  Gallery,  141 
Shields,  Frederic,  at  Dowdeswell’s,  190 
Smyth,  Montague,  at  Dowdeswell's,  431 
Surrey  Art  Circle,  The,  431 
Thomson,  Hugh,  at  Continental  Gallery, 
177 

Turin,  Decorative  Art  at,  46 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  Farnley  Hall  Drawings, 
431 

Tyndale,  Walter,  at  Dowdeswell's,  239 
Wallpapers,  etc.,  at  Jeffrey  and  Co.’s,  475 
Warne-Browne,  A,  J.,  at  Graves’s  Gallery, 
140  ;  at  Mendoza’s,  382 
Water  Colour  Society  of  Ireland,  524 
Weedon,  A.  W,,  at  Fine  Art  Society,  190 
Westminster  School  of  Arts  Sketch  Club, 
382 

Witherby,  Forbes,  at  Modern  Gallery,  477 
Women  Artists,  Society  of,  284 
Wyllie,  W.  L.,  A.R.A.,  at  Dowdeswell's, 
264 


“  Figaro  in  London,”  247,  249 
Fisher,  S,  Melton,  Life  and  Work  of,  145 
Flowers  and  Dress  in  the  Time  of  George 
II,  .563 

Ford,  E.  Onslow,  R.A.,  Elected  Correspond¬ 
ing  Member  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
141 ;  In  Memoriam,  181 


Frarapton,  George  J.,  Elected  R.  A.,  331 
Frei,  Hans,  Life  and  Work  of,  7 
French  Art  in  the  18th  Century,  508  ;  18th 
Century  Art  of  France  and  England  at 
Guildhall,  417 
French  Caricature  Art,  93 
Furniture,  Manufacture  of,  in  Scotland,  62  ; 
at  the  Louvre,  135  ;  Sales  of  Old,  187 


Gassiot  Bequest  to  Guildhall  Art  Gallery,  180 
Gibraltar,  Aspects  of,  199 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  Applied  Art  at,  60,  103 
Glasgow,  People’s  Palace,  Exhibition  at,  528 
Gloag,  Isobel  Lilian,  Life  and  Work  of,  289 
Gothic  Jewellery  in  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson’s 
Collection,  153 

Gower,  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland-,  Statuary 
of,  202 

Goya,  Work  of,  130,  161 

Greenaway,  Kate:  In  Memoriam,  118;  Me¬ 
morial,  283 
Groux,  Henri  de,  283 

Guildhall,  the,  E.xhibition  of  French  Art  at, 
417  ;  Gassiot  Bequest  to,  480 


Hemlock  League,  The,  What  It  is,  429 
Herkomer,  H.  von,  R.A  .  as  Sculptor,  263 ; 
Versatility  of,  507  ;  Coronation  Decora¬ 
tions  by,  544 

Holbein’s  “Ambassadors,”  Identity  of,  21 
Hoppner,  John,  Portrait  of  Lady  Arundell, 
323 

Hope-Edwardes  Collection,  Sale  of,  186 
Hotel  de  Vide,  Paris,  Paintings  by  Bertrand 
in,  222 

Hughes,  Talbot,  Life  and  Work  of,  1 ;  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  Fine  Arts  Society,  140 
Hugo,  Victor,  Memorial,  331 


Impressionism  in  Art,  35,  58 
Inquisition,  The,  and  Spanish  Art,  15 
International  Art  at  the  Royal  Institute,  72 
Italian  Art,  The  Trend  of  Modern,  55 


Jacquet,  Achille,  Engraving  of  Mantegna's 
Triptych  by,  319 

Japanese  Colour  Prints,  Modern,  324 
Jenkins,  F.  Lynn,  His  Decorative  Sculpture, 
294 

.lewels  in  Collection  of  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson, 
152 

Jewellery  by  Mrs.  Newman,  46.5 
Jungmann,  Nico,  Life  and  Work  of,  301 


Kean,  Charles,  and  Scene  Painting,  451,  511 
King  Alfred  Statue  at  Winchester,  93 
Kruger,  Mr.,  Presentation  Album  for,  41 


Lace  Patterns,  A  Book  of,  179 
Landscapes  at  Royal  Academy,  398 
Laurenti,  Cesare,  Architect  and  Painter,  19 
Lawrence,  Sir  T.,  in  the  Sale  Room,  13 
Leek  Embroideries,  550 
Leighton  Memorial,  The,  283 
“Lesser  George,”  Badge  of,  in  Sir  J.  C. 

Robinson's  Collection,  156 
Ldvy-Dhurmer  as  Idealist,  25 
Limoges  Enamellers  and  Use  of  Prints,  520 
Lloyd’s  Registry,  Work  of  F.  Lynn  Jenkins 
at,  295 

Locock  Sale  of  Porcelain,  185 
London  County  Council  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  33 

Louis  XV  Commodes,  High  Prices  for,  187 
Louvre,  The  Mobilier  National  at  the,  135 ; 

Rothschild  Collection  at,  493 
Ltibeck  Pottery,  567 

Macdonald,  Sale  of  Poi’celain,  87 
Magazine  of  Aut,  A  Noteworthy  Develop¬ 
ment  of,  529 
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Mantegna,  Andrea,  Work  of,  316 
Masson,  Frederic,  Work  of,  38 
Medals  by  F.  Bowcher,  285,  572 
I  Mediterranean,  the.  Studies  in,  199 
Menzel,  Adolf  von,  Later  5Vork  of,  49 
Metal  Work,  Artistic,  36.5 
Mezzotints  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  HI  ;  History  of,  in  England,  411 
Millais,  Sir  .1.  E.,  in  Sale  Room,  14 
Monkhouse,  Cosmo,  Memorial,  2.38 
Morgan,  Pierpont,  iVIr.,  Tapestry  Used  at 
Coronation  Belonging  to,  410 
Morris,  Phil  R.,  A.R.A.,  Memoir  of,  123 
Mower,  The,  in  Pictures,  279,  1.30,  523 
Muslin,  Embroidered,  199 


National  Art  Library,  Acquisilions  al,  28, 
1-29,  179 

National  Competitions  (1901),  30 
National  Gallery,  Ac(iuisitions  at,  129,  276, 
471,518;  Uccello's  “Sant  Egidio,”  Iden¬ 
tification  of,  92 

National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Acquisi¬ 
tions  at,  323 

National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  Report  of,  15 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Acquisitions  at, 
2!l,  426,  473  ;  Artists’  Portraits  in,  12.3; 
Report  of,  475 

“  New  Art,”  The,  and  Birmingham,  283  : 

the  Characteristics  of,  489 
New  Engravings  ;— 

Eton  College,  etc.,  by  E.  J.  Burrow,  Miss 
G.  Hayes,  and  Miss  E.  Piper,  528 
“  PresidentMcKinley,”by  W,  Nicholson, .336 
“Victoria  Victri.x,”  by  \V”.  L,  Wyllie, 
A.R.A.,  191 

New  Gallery,  “British  IMonarchs  ”  at,  ‘252  ; 

Summer  Exhibition  at,  439 
Newman,  Mrs.  Philip,  .levvellery  Work 
by,  485 

Notes  and  Queries  ;— 

Altarpiece,  by  Luini,  92 
Antique  Sculpture,  Books  on,  15 
Bazzi,  Works  of,  522 
Blythe,  45 

Borney's  Engravings,  473 
Burmese  Mosaic  Work,  523 
“  Death  of  Dido,”  by  Reynolds,  2S1 
Delhi,  Indian  Government  and  the  Indian 
Art  Exhibition  at,  473 
Gilpin,  Portrait  of  a  Horse  by,  433 
Hemlock  League,  The,  429 
Hh-Who  Was  1  473 
Identity  of  Portrait  and  Painter,  92 
“  Magdalen,”  A  Painting  of  a,  328 
Medal  in  Bessemer  Steel,  45 
Miniatures  by  Reynolds’s  Sister,  188 
Mower,  the,  Attitude  of,  Pictorially  Con¬ 
sidered,  279,  430,  523 
Oil-Colour  Pastels,  523 
Practical  Collaboration  in  the  Arts,  282 
Portland  Vase,  Wedgwood’s  Copy  of,  188 
(Jueen  Victoria !  A  Portrait  of,  ISS,  330 
Rembrandt,  Portraits  by,  473 
Teniers,  Two  “  Merry juakings  ”  by,  320 
Tenniel,  Sir  J.,  Work  of,  at  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  45 

Turner's  Heidelberg,  281 
LTccello's  So-called  -‘Sant  Egidio,  ”  Identi¬ 
fication  of,  92 

Van  Eyck,  Jan,  Photographs  of  His 
Works,  92 

Vauxhall  Bridge,  A  Suggestion  for,  281.  3‘2S 

Watts,  F.  W. !  M'ho  Was,  522 

Wood  Engraving  Direct  from  Nature.  93 

Obituary 

Aizelin,  Eugene  Antoine.  336 
Alvarez,  Don  Luis,  96 
Antokolsky,  ilarc,  528 
Bacquel,  Paul,  48 
Benjamin-Constant,  J.-J.,  459 
Bierstadt,  Albert,  ‘288 
Brett,  John,  A.R.A..  240 
Chanbrac,  Alfred,  574 
Chipiez,  Charles,  192 
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(_)ni  1 1  Aisv  u  ontiiiiied) : — 

( 'ooper,  (icorge,  4S 
Cooper,  T.  Sidney,  I!. A.,  272 
Corbet,  ^I.  Uidley,  A.K.A.,  180 
Dalou.  Jules,  370 
I  talziel,  George,  571 
Desboutin,  IMareellin,  2S8 
I  >escliatnps.  Louis  Henri,  572 
Flandrin,  Jean  I’aul,  33(5 
Ford.  E.  Onslow,  It. A.,  181 
(ialine.-^,  Rene  C.  Felix  de,  571 
(taudez.  A'lrien,  210 
Grandin,  Raptiste,  18 
(ireenaway.  Kate.  118 
Grolleron,  Haul.  288 
Hannotiau,  Alexandre,  102 
Huguet,  Victor,  571 
I  lunten.  Emile,  2SS 
■lettel.  Eugene.  IS 
Kaeinmerer.  Frederic  Henri,  381 
Law,  David.  192 
Lolimann.  Gregoire,  18 
HcDonald,  J.  Blake,  It.S.A.,  192 
."Merry,  Tom.  571 
Herwart.  Haul,  180 
."Me.sdag,  Taco,  .571 
Michel.  Ernest  B.,  189 
.Morris,  Hhil  It.,  .\.It..\.,  .381,  123 
Nettlesliip.  J.  T..  571 
Haris,  Camille,  18 
Haton,  Sir  Xoel,  192 
Hropert,  Dr.  .1.  Lumsden,  33(5 
(Riarante,  Lucien,  180 
Itinkenbach,  M.,  .571 
Bonner,  ,\lfred,  9(5 
Itozier.  Dominique,  192 
Salrnson.  Jean  Jules,  ISO 
.Scholderer,  Herr,  288 
.S(ott  of  Oldham,  William,  81 
Ti'.sot,  .lames,  .572 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  18 
Vaiiaise,  (Justave,  .528 
N'ibert.  .lelian  (teorges.  .572 
Williamson,  J,  B.,  180 
Oil-Colmir  Hastels.  .523 
■•Old  China  ■  Ballet.  189 
Oriental  Horcelaiii,  .Sales  of,  185 
( irigiiialily  in  Art,  1 19 

Orehard.son,  W.  i}..  If. A.,  “The  Borgia,  ’ 393 

Halai-  Itoyal,  The,  and  its  History,  .551 
Hhilip  IV  as  .\rt  Hatron,  13 
■  Hickwiek."  Illustralors  of,  2.50;  Illustra¬ 
tion-.  of,  by  Buss,  3(51 
Hit  arro.  Luoien,  Woodcuts  hy,  27(5 
Hor--'-l;iiti,  Sales  of.  87 

Hortlaiid  \'ase,  Wedgwood  s  Copy  of,  188; 

Full  anil  True  History  of,  .309 
Horl  niiture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  35(5 
Ho.riler,  .-tir  E.  J.,  H.R.A.,  “The  Vision 
of  Endymion,"  “Storm  Nymphs,''  39.3; 
Baronetcy,  171 

Hr.  )lon  Guild  Merchant,  Festival  of.  111 


ITint  Room,  The,  British  Museum,  Acquisi¬ 
tions  at,  4'28 

Prix  de  Rome,  1901,  231 

Queen  Victoria  National  Memorial,  139; 
Statue  at  Leamington,  210;  Memorial 
at  Bradford,  232 ;  Memorial  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  301  ;  and  Charles  Kean,  518  ;  Me¬ 
morial  at  Manchester,  335 
Querol,  Agustin,  Life  and  Work  of,  314 

Reimann,  Albert,  Life  and  Work  of,  65 
Reynolds,  Frances,  Miniatures  by,  188 
Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  P.R.A.,  “The  Death  of 
Dido,”  281,  328 

Riesener,  Bureau  by,  in  the  Louvre,  1.36 
Robinson,  Sir  J.  C.,  Collection  of  Jewels 
belonging  to,  152 

Rohloff,  Professor  Otto,  Metal  Work  of,  313 
Rothschild,  Adolphe  de.  Collection  at 
i  Louvi-e,  493 

Roussel,  Theodore,  Etchings  by,  at  the  Print 
Room,  428 

Rowlandson,  Thomas,  Life  and  Work  of, 
10(5,  210 

Royal  Academy,  Elections,  236,  238,  331 ;  Old 
Masters  at,  ‘224  ;  Schools  Competitions, 
1901,  229;  Summer  Exhibition,  355,  393 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Losses  of,  1901, 
191 ;  Elections,  288,  331 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  New 
Members,  331,  432 

Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  and  En¬ 
gravers,  New  Members  of,  240,  331,  381 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
New  Members  of,  331,  384 
Rubens  and  Charles  1, 115 
Ruskin  Memorial  at  Westminster,  283 

St.  Dennis,  Sleaford,  New  Windows  at,  37 
Sales  of  the  Season,  Pictures,  43 ;  Engravings 
and  Objects  of  Art,  85  ;  Objects  of  Art, 
185  I 

Salons,  The,  1902  :  La  Societe  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts,  413;  Society  of  French 
Artists,  .504 

.Sargent,  J.  S.,  R.A.,  Elected  Hon.  Member 
of  Munich  Academy,  141 ;  Elected 
Corresponding  Member  of  Institut  de 
France,  191 ;  Portraits  by,  at  Royal 
Academy,  .356;  “Children  of  A.  Wer¬ 
theimer,  Esq.,”  441 ;  “  The  Misses 

Wertheimer,"  and  “Mrs.  Baton  Sing¬ 
ing,”  447 

.Scenes  and  Scene  Painting  under  Charles 
Kean,  451,  514 

Schools  of  Art,  English  and  Foreign,  170 
Scott,  .Sir  Walter,  Portraits  of,  158 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Mural 
Paintings  by  W.  B.  Hole,  R  S.A.,  at,  214 
Sculptor  and  Architect,  Collaboration  of,  282 
Scul])ture  at  Royal  Academy,  399 


Sevres  Porcelain,  Sales  of,  185 
Seymour,  Robert,  Life  and  Work  of,  247 
Shakespeare  Memorial  at  Stratford,  204 
Shannon,  J.  J.,  A.R.A.,  Portraits  by,  at 
Royal  Academy,  358 ;  Portraits  by,  at 
New  Gallery,  440 
Shaving,  Origin  of,  77 
Sidaner,  Le,  as  Idealist,  26 
Simon,  Lucien,  The  Work  of,  544 
Society  of  French  Arts,  504 
Society  of  Oil  Painters,  New  Members,  288, 
331 

Somerscales,  Thomas,  Life  and  Work  of,  241 
Southport  Art  Gallery,  Acquisitions  by,  480  ' 
Spanish  Art,  Early,  14 
Spence,  T.  R.,  as  a  Metal  Worker,  365 
Stained  Glass  at  Glasgow  E.xhibition,  103 


Tapestry,  Flemish,  used  at  Coronation,  410 
Telbin,  William,  Scene  Painter,  371 
Tempera,  Mr.  Telbin  as  a  Painter  in,  371 
Thornycroft,  H.,  R.A.,  “  King  Alfred  ”  at 
W  inchester,  93 

Tuke,  H.  S.,  A.R.A.,  Life  and  Work  of,  337 
Turin,  Modern  Decorative  Art  at,  46,  488 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  R.  A  ,  Works  by,  in  M. 
Ch6ramy's  Collection,  112  :  Exhibition  of 
Farnley  Hall  Drawings,  431 

Uccello's  so-called  “Sant  Egidio,"  Identifi¬ 
cation  of,  92 

Van  Dyck  and  Charles  I,  117 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  281 
Velasquez  and  Philip  IV,  16 
Venice  International  Exhibition,  Purchase 
of  British  Pictures  at,  240 
Venice,  New  Fishmarket  at,  18 
Vesuvius,  Forms  of  Smoke,  etc.,  from,  503 
Vico,  Enea,  “  Combat  between  the  Lapiths 
and  Centaurs,"  520 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Acquisitions 
at,  178,  320 


Wass  Sale  of  Porcelain,  87 
Waterlow,  E.  A.,  Sir,  A.R.A.,  Conferment 
of  Knighthood,  474 
Watterson  Sale  of  Porcelain,  185,  186 
Watts,  G.  F.,  R.A.,  “Love  Steering  the 
Boat  of  Humanity,”  “  Sunset  in  Surrey," 
412  ;  Bestowal  of  Order  of  Merit,  474 
Wedgwood,  J.,  and  Portland  Vase,  310 
West,  J.  Walter,  A  R.  W.S.,  Life  and  Work 
of,  433 

Westminster  Abbey,  Decoration  of,  for  the 
Coronation,  408 

Westminster  Bridge,  Decoration  of,  at  the 
Coronation,  537 

Wood-carving,  School  of  Art,  265 
Worcester  Porcelain,  Sale  of,  88 


I’ri.vtid  et  Canskll  &  Co.MrANY,  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvaoe,  London,  E.C. 
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